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PREFACE, 


But  for  the  unseemliness  of  departing  from  what  has  been  "  use  and  wont" 
in  completing  our  yearly  Volume,  we  might  have  dispensed,  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  form  of  a  Preface.  The  relation  between  the  Readers  of  this 
Magazine  and  its  Conductors  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  needs  not,  we 
trust,  to  be  explained  or  adjusted  by  an  annual  paragraph  about  ourselves. 
In  our  labours  for  the  last  twelve  months,  we  hare  aimed,  as  previously,  to 
represent  the  sentiments,  and  register  the  progress,  of  the  denomination  under 
whose  name  we  venture  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Christian  public.  And 
in  the  review  of  another  year's  experience,  we  have  the  same  tale  to  tell  as 
heretofore ; — the  same  cordial  gratitude  to  express  to  the  Contributors  who 
have  furnished  the  varied  and  seasonable  contents  of  the  Magazine,  as  well 
as  to  the  Subscribers  who  have  maintained  its  circulation ;  and  the  same 
earnest  solicitation  to  prefer  to- both,  for  their  continued  friendly  interest  in 
our  behalf. 

We  have  not  had  recourse  to  any  extraordinary  measures  for  augmenting 
the  sale  of  the  Magazine,  much  though  we  have  that  object  at  heart,  la 
starting  a  new  periodical,  or  at  some  peculiar  crisis  in  its  history,  such 
measures  may  be  necessary  and  excusable.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
ministers  and  influential  elders,  to  whose  countenance  we  might  look  for 
support  throughout  the  churches,  dislike  to  be  troubled  with  frequent  impor- 
tunities to  aid  in  promoting  the  sale  of  books,  even  when  these  are  of  a 
denominational  character ;  and  look  upon  the  repetition  of  circular  solicita- 
tions in  favour  of  such  schemes  as  spasmodic  efforts,  betraying  a  want  of 
natural  strength.  If  such  a  work  as  ours  do  not  recommend  itself  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  tlte  sake  of  its  services  in  the  common  cause,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  could  have  little  hope  of 
supplementing  the,  lack -of  merit  by  a  profusion  of  entreaty.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  consequence  of  changes  every  day 
occurring,  through. death  and  otherwise,  in  the  community  to  which  our 
labours  are  devoted,  a  number  of  names  is  necessarily  dropping  off  every 
year  from  the  list  of  our  readers.  To  supply  the  ranks  thus  periodically 
thinned,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Magazine,  and  widen  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness,  we  need,  and  now  respectfully  solicit,  the  kind  offices 
of  brethren  and  friends  in  extending  our  circulation. 
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Throughout  the  past  year,  as  aforetime,  we  hare  sought  to  maintain  to- 
ward sister  churches  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  How  far 
we  have  succeeded  in  this  endeavour,  we  are  not-afraid  of  leaving  our  candid 
readers  to  judge.  Ifit  has  not  always  been  possible  for  us  to  live  peaceably, 
we  have  at  least  refrained  from  either  courting  or  prolonging  controversy ; 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  while  it  lasted,  what  moved  us  to  share  in 
it  was  jealousy  for  the  cause  of  christian  unity  and  brotherly  affection,  not 
a  desire  for  pre-eminence,  or  a  wish  to  sow  strife.  Wo  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  feel  the  impulse  of  that  spirit  of  union  In  which  our  branch  of  the  church 
originated  but  a  few  years  ago;  and  which  is  happily  represented  in  the 
denominational  name.  We  believe,  also,  that  the  same  spirit  has  other 
triumphs  to  gain  ere  long,  in  uniting  Scottish  Bresbyterianism.  With  such 
influences  bearing  on  us  from  the  past,  and  such  anticipations  for  the  future, 
we  have  studied  the  things  that  make  for  peace;  and  by  God's  grace  will  ■ 
continue  to  guard  sedulously  against  every  sentiment  or  expression  that  would 
cither  retard  the  well  consolidated  union  which  we  believe  to  be  approaching 
between  us  and  brethren  from  whom  we  are  still  separated,  or  would  give  us 
just  cause  for  regret  and  shame  before  such  brethren,  should  we  be  spared  to 
meet  with  them  as  members  of  the  some  united  body. 

With  the  Courts  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland  we  have  still  a 
controversy.  Blind  to  the  staring  facts  that  they  now  represent  but  a 
dwindled  minority  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  claim  on  their  part  to  privi- 
leges which  might  belong  to  them  when  the  Scottish  Church  was  the  Scottish 
people,  is  now  an  effete  absurdity,  they  struggle  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
their  former  selves  by  keeping  a  death-gripe  of  the  monopoly  of  national 
education,  whether  in  the  universities  or  the  parochial  schools.  We  had 
hoped  that  they  had  begun  to  set  their  house  in  order,  in  expectation  that  the 
best  men  would  be  admitted  into  our  national  institutions  of  learning,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Shibboleth  of  a  state  kirk.  But  the  hope  was  a  delusion. 
The  last  few  months  have  shown  that  in  no  circumstances,  however  adverse 
or  abject,  will  a  body  which  has  been  accustomed  to  possess  exclusive  pri- 
vileges at  tbe  expense  of  justice,  learn  to  keep  itself  within  narrower  bounds 
than  law  absolutely  requires.  In  the  approaching  year  the  contest  with  the 
Established  Kirk  for  free  access  to  the  best  talent  into  all  offices  in  national 
universities  and  schools,  promises  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention, 
and  will  probably  be  settled  for  a  time  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature.  To 
maintain  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  at  such  a  crisis,  will  re- 
quire the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  churches,  and  of  the  journals  by  which 
their  opinions  are  represented. 

Ennratmoii,  December  1852. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Anothkb  year !  Tea,  the  year  J  851  has  finished  its  course.  Its  arrival 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  ringing  as  it  did  the  knell  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ;  directing  inquiry,  in  various  quarters,  to  the  events  by  which  that  pe- 
riod had  been  marked,  in  the  church,  in  the  nation,  and  in  "  the  kingdoms 
of  the  countries ;"  and  suggesting  what  mighty  changes  may  take  place— al- 
though no  one  was  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  foreshadow  them — before  the  next 
half  century  shall  have  reached  its  close.  This  new  year  has  bad  no  such 
preparations  for  its  arrival,  is  greeted  with  no  such  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
suggests  no  such  extended  retrospection  and  anticipation.  Yet  we  are  not 
content  that  its  birth  should  be  unnoticed ;  nor  would  we  chronicle  its  ap- 
pearance without  some  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  account.  If  our  thoughts  are- 
the  less  extended,  they  may  bo  the  more  personal ;  and  if  the  less  specula-  - 
tivc,  they  may  be  the  more  practical. 

Another  year !  The  earth  has  completed  another  voyage.  Silently  has"' 
she  held  on  her  way,  amid  all  the  agitations  of  which  her  surface  has  been 
the  scene  ;  with  undeviating  accuracy  she  has  preserved  her  path ;  with  a  ra- 
pidity more  than  a  thousand-fold  greater  than  that  of  our  swiftest  convey- 
ances, has  she  completed  her  circuit ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  has  she  re- 
turned to  the  place  whence  she  set  out.  We  remember  the  various  phases  the 
earth  has  presented  to  us  during  the  course  of  the  year;  the  alternations  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  and  cold  and  heat, 
we  have  experienced.  We  know  how  to  account  for  all  these.  We  explain 
them  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  inclination  of  that  axis  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  while  it  is  wheeling  round  the  sun.  It  is  well  to  know 
the  philosophy  of  these  things ;  but  we  ought  to  look  beyond  it.  There  is  a 
proneness  to  rest  in  second  causes ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  danger 
increases  with  the  increasing  light  of  advancing  science.  "  With  a  sort  of 
passive  irreligion,  we  allow  something  conceived  as  an  established  order  of 
nature,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Author  and  Ruler  of  nature,  forgetting  that  all 
this  is  nothing  but  the  continually-acting  will  and  power  of  God  i  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  than  the  notion  of  God's  having  constituted  a  system 
to  be  for  a  moment  independent  of  himself  1"    The  Bible  comes  to  the  help  of 
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our  philosophy,  teaching  as  to  look  tip  to  heaven,  and  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne,  and  say,  "  The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine.  Thou  has  set 
all  the  borders  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter." 

Another  year !  We  are  now  called  to  the  interchange  of  kind  congratu- 
lations ;  and  with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  kindness  for  our  readers,  we 
wish  them  "  a  happy  new  year."  A  late  celebrated  writer  in  referring  to  the 
"  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,"  and  the  Saviour's  invitation  to  it,  remarks 
that,  "  He  did  not  decline  the  invitation ;  and  he  went  to  it,  not  as  an  ascetic 
to  frown  on  its  bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations  ;  but  to  sanction  it  by 
his  pcefianuttr  and  heighten  its  .enjoy  mania."  We  desire  to  breathe,  his  spirit, 
and  embody  hie  religion,  .in  augaentiag  the  joys  and  alleviating  the  sorrows 
of  our  fellow-men,  while  we  point  them  to  that  world  where  joy  shall  be  un- 
mhigled,  and  sorrow  shall  be  unknown.  We  reckon  that  we  are  fulfilling 
our  mission,  when,  under  the  influence  and  ■with1  the  aid  of  his  religion,  we 
can  in  any  degree— 


A  happy  new  year  I  There  is  a  region  where  no  such  congratulations  are 
heard — where  years 'are  not  numbered,  and  happiness  is  not  known — and 
we  may  well  felicitate  ourselves  and  one  another  on  our  connection  with  a 
world  which  mercy  has  selected  as  the  theatre  of  its  brightest  displays — 
where  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  abide,  and  tbeir  blended  radiance  reflects 
a,  divine  beauty,  and  their  mingled  influences  distil  a  heavenly  joy.  A 
happy  new  year !  The  wish  will  be  a  vain  one,  without  earnest  endeavour 
to  secure  it.  Happy  it  will  be,  if  it  shall  bring  us  near,  and  keep  us  near  to 
God,  in  conscious  reconciliation  and  holy  fellowship ;  if  it  shall  bring  with-it 
growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
if  it  shall  find  us  serving  God  in  our  generation,  and  serving  our  generation 
according  to  God's  will ;  if  it  shall  render  Jesus  more  precious,  and  heaven 
more  attractive  ;  if  it  shall  make  clear  our  title  to  mansions  in  the  skies,  and 
yield  us  in  growing  measure  "  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance."  And  shall 
we  not  esteem  it  the  happiest  of  all  our  years,  should  its  autumn  leaves,  or 
winter  snows,  fall  upon  our  graves,  if, 


Another  year!  What  grateful  thoughts  should  possess  our  breasts! 
"  The  grave  cannot  praise  Thee ;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee  ;  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day."  The  moments  of  the  year  that  has  closed, 
"  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  1"  Yet  they  have  not  been  more  numerous 
than  the  mercies  of  our  God  1  Sit  down  and  reckon  up  in  order  the  beat- 
ings of  that  pulse  of  thine  during  Htm  past  year,  and  remember  that  every 
pulsation  has  indicated  the  opening  of  his  hand,  in  whose  "  hand  thy  bread) 
is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways."  Him  varied  are  the  bUssittos  for  -wkieh  we- 
ought  to  be  grateful! — food,  raiment,  health,  reason,  the  endearments  of 
friendship,  the  pleasures  of  home,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel,' ah d  other  "  wells  of  salvation  out  of  which  we  have  drawn  water 
with  joy  1"  '  flow  differently  ft  hat  fared  trrith  others  f — who  hare  been  op- 
pressed with  poverty,  smitten  with  disease,  or  desolated  by  death.  Mow 
many  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead !  And  of  those  who  are  alive  and 
remain,  how  many  are  there  who  have  never  known  a  Sabbath's  rest,  or 
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heard  a  Sjmew's  name!  Saw  differently'  k  m^ht  ham  Jhrei  wM-omnehes.-- 
What  nights  of  weariness  might  have  been  allotted  us,  and  what  months  of 
vanity,  what  bodily  anguish,  and  what  mental  disquietude  {  And  what  titvet 
have  been  our  portion  if  we  had  received  "  the  doe  reward  of  our  deeds !" 

"  Followed  through  everj  changiDa;  aceoe, 
With  goodness  all  my  days  ; 
0  Rruit  me,  Lard,  a  heart  le  lore, 
A  EoogiiB  to  speak  thy  praiae." 

Another  year !  Alas,  that  the  voice  of  lamentation  most  mingle  with  the 
voice  of  praise — that  regrets  must  moderate  our  rejoicings  I  There  are  some 
of  our  readers  who,  if  the  last  year  had  cloved  their  connection  with  time, 
would  have  found  it  better  to  depart — better  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  heaven, 
than  to  sustain  the  labours  of  earth' — better  to  wear  the  crown,  than  to  main- 
tain the  fight.  We  ask  them,  whether,  when  they  have  had  their  most 
ravishing  views  of  "  the  glory  which  k  to  be  revealed,"  they  have  not  felt 
that  they  have  been  "  unprofitable  servants,"  and  blushed  to  think  how  little 
they  had  done  for  his  honour,  into  whose  joy  they  hope  to  enter  T  Take 
into  view  only  the  past  year,  and  let  the  scrutiny  be  the  more  strict,  that 
the 'period  over  which  it  extends  is  a  limited  one.  What  neglects  of  duty  start 
into  view — what  misimprovement  of  privilege — what  imperfection  of  motive, 
even  when  actions  have  been  good — what  opportunities  of  usefulness  ne- 
glected— -how  defective  your  exemplification  of  godliness — how  faint  your 
resemblance  to  your  Saviour, — not  to  speak  of  direct  and  flagrant  transgres- 
sion !  And  then,  there  are  some  of  our  readers  for  whom  the  retrospect  is 
still  more  painful ;  and  who  may  well  say,  in  language  resembling  that  of  the 
ancient  emperor,  "  We  have  lost  a  year."  Another  year's  Sabbaths  have 
been  spent  in  vain  ;  another  year's  sermons  have-been  beard  in  vain  ;  an- 
otheryear's  warnings-have  been  addressed  to  you  in  vain ;  another  year's  series 
of  providential  dispensations  has  passed  over  you  in  vain ;  another  year's  voices 
of  revolving  seasons,  and  changing  scenes,  and  dying  friends,  and  opening 
graves,  have  sounded  in  your  ears,  all  in  vain  I  You  may  have  had  com- 
punctious vipitings ;  you  may  have  uttered  solemn  vows  when  trouble  lay 
on  you ;  you  may  have  bribed  conscience  to  silence  by  the  promise  of  future 
and  obsequious  regard ;  you  may  have  resolved  on  reformation,  and  re-rt- 
solved,  but  now  the  year  has  closed  on  you,  and  left  you  Still  the  tame  I 
No,  not  the  same — farther  from  God  ;  more  alienated  in  heart ;  more  harden- 
ed in  sin  ;  more  the  "  children  of  the  devil ;"  more  "fitted  for  destruction  I" 
We  could  mingle  our  tears  with  onr  entreaties,  in  pleading  with  you  in  God's 
behalf;  and  we  turn  to  God  in  your  behalf  and  pray,  that  while  his  patience 
waits,  his  grace  may  triumph  ;  and  that  after  so  long  a  time — too  long  to 
have  lived  "  in  Ihe  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men" — you  may  now  bear  the  voice 
of  mingled  authority  and  kindness,  which  cans  you  to  return  and  Kve. 

Another  year!  How  natural  the  reflection,  especially  to  those  who- have 
attained  the  autumn  of  life, — "  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  toMl" 
How  truly  has  it  been  said, — "  The  wheels  of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll  - 
backward;  everything  presses  oh  toward  eternity.  From  the  birth  of  time- 
an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons -of  men  towards 
that  interminable  ocean."  When  we  say  another  year  is  gone,  we  mean 
that  we  are  so  much  nearer  the  end  of  our  journey— -so  much  nearer  "  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living" — so  much  nearer  the  bar  of  God— so  much  ' 
nearer  the  retributions  of  eternity.  We  readily  assent  to  such  statements,  ■ 
but  oh,  what  a  difference  there  is  between  assenting  to  them  sWd  realising 
them  I    How  often  do  we  outwardly  confess,  what  we  do  aet  inwardly  feel ;  . 
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and  verbally  declare,  what  we  do  not  practically  own  1  "  Suppose  a  man 
confined  in  some  fortress,  under  the  doom  to  stay  there  till  his  death  ;  and. 
suppose  there  is  for  his  use  a  dark  reservoir  of  water,  to  which  it  is  certain 
none  can  ever  be  added.  He  knows,  suppose,  that  the  quantity  is  not  very 
great,  he  cannot  penetrate  to  ascertain  how  much,  but  it  may  be  very  Uttk. 
He  has  drawn  from  it,  by  means  of  a  fountain,  a  good  while  already,  and 
draws  from  it  every  day ;  but  how  would  he  feel  each  time  of  drawing,  and 
each  time  of  thinking  of  itf  Notas  if  he  had  a  perennial  spring  to  go  to: 
not,  '  I  have  a  reservoir — I  may  be  at  my  ease.'  No ;  but  '  I  had  water 
yesterday— I  have  water  to-day  ;  but  my  having  had  it,  and  my  having  it 
to-day,  is  the  very  cause  that  I  shall  not  have  it  on  some  day  that  is  approach- 
ing; and  at  the  sametime  I  am  compelled  to  this  fatal  expenditure.'  So  of 
our  mortal,  transient  life  I "  How  beautiful  this  analogy  of  Foster's!  and 
how  solemn  the  truth  which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate ! — 

"  Lord,  teach  me  the  celestial  skill, 
Eaoh  awful  warning  to  improve ; 
And  while  my  days  are  »hon'nin(t  Mill, 
Prepare  me  for  the  joys  above." 


THE  TACTICS  OF  VOUJrTTABYISM. 

He  would  show  himself  a  tactician  indeed  who  should  handle  this  topic 
to  satisfaction,  or  should  even  contrive  to  write  frankly  without  giving 
offence.  For  our  part  we  have  no  expectation  of  pleasing  every  body  in 
what  we  are  about  to  say.  We  shall  be  content  if  our  observations  prove 
helpful,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  advance  the  cause,  which  we  have 
much  at  heart,  and  which  others,  from  whom  it  may  be  our  misfortune  to 
differ,  have  as  much  at  heart  as  ourselves. 

It  has  often  been  lamented  that  there  seemed  to  have  crept  over  many  of 
the  friends  of  Voluntaryism  a  spirit  of  apathy,  and  a  habit  of  inaction,  which 
the  world  might  be  excused  for  interpreting  as  indifference  to  the  cause.  For 
years  past,  the  subject  certainly  has  not  been  one  of  keen  and  general  agitation. 
That  this  comparative  quiet  is  the  fruit  of  apathy,  or  a  proof  of  dereliction  of 
principle,  we  not  only  do  not  admit,  but  firmly  deny.  We  are  convinced 
that  at  no  former  period  was  there  a  deeper  conviction  among  adherents  of 
the  Voluntary  principle  of  its  scriptural  authority,  and  of  its  practical  effi- 
ciency, or  a  more  confident  expectation  of  its  growing  spread  and  ultimate 
success.  That  state  of  repose,  which  some  call  apathy,  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  persuasion  which,  right  or  wrong,  many 
adherents  of  the  principle  entertain,  that  such  is  the  advantage  it  has  won 
for  itself— such  the  favourable  position  to  which  it  has  advanced, — and  such 
the  space  which  it  commands  in  public  attention,  and  its  recognised  influence 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  that  it  is  sure  to 
make  its  way  in  the  same  manner  as  other  great  questions  do,  without  its 
supporters  keeping  constantly  on  foot  a  standing  army,  and  following  up 
every  season  of  hostilities  with  the  planning  of  another  campaign. 

Our  main  purpose  just  now,  is  not  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  just- 
ness or  fallacy,  policy  or  impolicy,  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  what  we  affirm 
is,  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  such  opinion  prevails.  But  if  it  do,  it  is 
plain  that  such  a  state  of  feeling  may  soon  engender  an  indisposition  to  ag- 
gressive operations;  and  still  more,  that  it  will  have  this  effect  to  a  very 
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injurious  degree,  if  some  emergent  question  call  the  Voluntary  ranks  to 
the  field  about  which  they  differ  among  themselvea.  This,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  the  unpropitious  position  in  which  we  now  Stand.  It  is  in  vain  to 
conceal  it.  Better  try  to  mend  matters  by  a  candid  acknowledgment  of 
existing  difficulties,  and  an  honest  effort  to  remove  them. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  know  nothing  more  necessary  than  a  lesson  of 
forbearance,  wherever  there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  This 
is  a  lesson  which  perhaps  some  of  us  have  yet  to  leant,  and  of  which  the 
best  of  us  need  to  be  reminded.  The  charge  of  compromise  of  principle, 
and  everything  approaching  to  it,  ought  to  be  avoided,  when  there  is  no 
other  ground  for  the  imputation  than  a  disagreement  with  respect  to  the 
host  way  of  promoting  what  all  parties  recognise  as  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  truth.  As  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  fling  the  reproach  of  inconsist- 
ency, so  there  is  none  which  fellow-workers  in  a  good  cause  should  be  more 
slow  to  advance.  It  is  sometimes  done  wantonly  and  without  excuse,  and 
oftener  still  is  it  done  without  consideration  of  its  import.  The  moment 
one  man  differs  from  another  in  a  single  point,  which  may  affect  nothing 
more  than  means  or  measures,  some  are  ready  to  cry  for  principle,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  be  sacrified,  and  others  are  as  hasty  to  echo  back  the  cry. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  avow  his  principles.  He  is  not  otherwise  a  con- 
fessor of  the  truth,  and  of  the  faithful  and  true  witness  as  his  Master  and 
Lord.  Confession  is  made  in  word  and  deed.  To  say  that  Ijmn  of  this  or 
©f  that  belief,  is  to  be  followed  up  by  conduct  corresponding  with  such  be- 
lief, and  by  suitable  endeavours  to  promote  what  is  held  and  acknowledged 
to  be  the  truth  of  God.  There  is  plain  dereliction  of  principle  when  a  man, 
who  is  inwardly  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  a  creed  or  opinion,  gives  no 
response  to  the  call  to  declare  it,  and  who  casta  in  his  lot  with  men,  and 
yields  his  support  to  measures,  that  are  hostile  to  his  real  conviction. 

Now,  how  a  man  shall  best  recommend  and  promote  hie  principles,  is  plainly 
a  very  wide  question,  and  one  about  which  the  practical  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals may  greatly  differ.  One  point  which  we  assume  to  be  certain  is,  that  as 
truth  advances  by  degrees,  and  as  evils  can  seldom  be  removed  instantane- 
ously, consistency  of  principle  does  not  forbid  that  our  measures  be  accom- 
modated to  this  law  of  progression.  When  we  cannot  do  all  we  would,  our 
duty  is  to  do  our  utmost  now,  and  to  form  our  plans  for  doing  more  and  better. 
Opposed  to  the  principle  which  we  hold,  and  would  see  finally  successful, 
are  many  antagonist  evils — a  world  of  errors  to  be  corrected,  a  world  of 
grievances  to  be  redressed.  How  shall  we  deal  with  them  T  Honesty  re- 
quires that  we  denounce  as  sinful  whatever  is  so  in  our  conviction.  Con- 
sistency with  this  belief,  and  with  the  avowal  of  it,  also  demand  that  we 
endeavour  the  subversion  of  the  evil  against  which  we  protest.  Does  prin- 
ciple farther  demand  that  our  measures  of  redress  be  commensurate  with 
our  conviction  1  Certainly ;  if  so  extended  a  line  of  action  be  in  our  power. 
If  we  cannot  effect  the  immediate  removal  of  the  evil,  does  consistency  for- 
bid our  seeking  to  abate  the  grievance  ?  All  that  consistency  in  this  case 
seems  to  require,  is  a  frank  declaration  of  our  principle,  how  fkr  it  goes, 
and  what  on  the  ground  of  it  we  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  claim ;  while 
we  show  a  readiness  to  accept  of  reform  till  public  opinion  is  prepared  to 
concede  a  full  measure  of  justice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  partial  change 
for  the  better  were  obtained  in  a  manner  that  should  lead  opposing  parties 
to  suppose  that  we  wish  no  more,  and  virtually  pledge  ourselves  to  accept 
of  it,  as  satisfactory  and  final ;  such  conduct  would  be  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, aggravated  by  dishonest  policy.  To  take  what  we  can  get,  and  to  tall  what 
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ire  are  entitled  to,  would  Beem  to  us  a  description  as  tcae  as  it  is  homely  .of 
a  prudent  and  well -principled  course. 

Few  probably  will  disagree  with  us  in  this.  But  admitting  the  sound- 
ness of  the  maxim,  it  may  be  found,  on  applying  it,  that  the  acceptance  of  an 
instalment  would  have  the  effect  of  deferring,  if  not  of  defeating,  the  conces- 
sion of  our  legitimate  claim.  Whatever  could  be  shewn  to  have  this  tend- 
ency, a  due  respect  of  principle  would  lead  us  to  avoid.  But  such  a  tend- 
ency may  he  apprehended  where  it  cannot  be  proved  to  exist.  When  a 
step  is  made  in  advance,  a  farther  movement  in  the  same  direction  would 
appear  to-  be  the  natural  course  of  things.  So  obvious  is  this,  that  nothing 
but  a  very  strong  case  of  coonterproof  could  make  the  opposite  at  all  likely 
or  feasible.  We  allow,  however,  that  such  an  improbability  may  happen. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  how.  May  not  the  eupporters  of  a  particular 
opinion  be  lulled  .into  indolent  forgetfulness  of  its  value,  when  they  have 
achieved  the  subversion  of  some  practical  hardship  to  which  it  subjected 
them,  or  when  they  see  the  removal  of  some  hindrance  to  its  success  .against 
which  their  exertions  have  been  long  turned?  May  there  not  be  the  drop- 
ping off  of  friends  whose  zeal  was  provoked  and  sustained,  not  so  much  by 
the  importance  of  the  principle,  as  by  the  particular  grievance  which  grew 
out  of  its  rejection  J  If,  in  achieving  such  temporary  advantage,  there  should 
be,  through  eagerness  and  inadvertency,  the  admission  of  some  principle  at 
variance  with  that  which  we  mean  to  vindicate,  will  not  the  oversight  bo 
laid  bold  of  with  damaging  effect  to  the  good  cause,  just  as  a  battalion  in 
their  haste  to  carry  a  position  may  forget  the  dispositions  of  the  battlefield, 
and,  separating  themselves  from  the  main  body,  find  that  their  partial  triumph 
is  the  cause  of  a  general  defeat?  These  are  at  once  nice  and  troublesome 
questions.  But  they  should  be  put  and  answered.  And  because  they  are 
troublesome,  we  may  expect  them  to  be  answered  variously.  "  Your  appre- 
hensions are  groundless,"  exclaims  one  zealous  friend  of  the  cause.  "No- 
thing more  probable,"  says  another  equally  zealous  advocate  of  the  principle 
which  both,  are  struggling  to  maintain.  Speaking  as  to  .wise  men,  we  ask  if, 
On  points  of  this  nature,  there  is  not  large  room  for  honest  difference?  We 
ask,  if  brethren  should  not  at  once  see,  and  frankly  acknowledge,  that  in 
discussing  these  difficulties  it  is  their  duty  mutually  to  forbear  f  If  we  should 
so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  deny  this,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  we  would 
ask,  if  to  make  such  differences  the  ground  of  crimination  be  not  injuriously 
and  unjustifiably  to  narrow  that  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action  which  the 
disciples  of  an  enlightened  Voluntaryism  should  be  the  most  zealous  to 
maintain  ?  Can  anything  be  more  fitted  to  prejudice  onlookers  and  oppon- 
ents against  a. cause,  than  to  see  its  supporters  so  little  disposed  to  allow  the 
right  of  'private  judgment  as  to  call  one  another  sharply  to  account  for  dif- 
fering on  some  secondary  point,  or  on  the  mere  expediency  of  some  parti- 
cular measure  ?  Is  there  anything  more  likely  to  weaken  our  hands,  and 
to  spread  distrust  through  our  ranks,  than  an  unnatural  quiekness  to  espy 
assailable  points  in  a  brother's  position,  when  we  should  be  fixing  a  steady 
eye  on  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  cheering  every  man  his  neighbour  to 
do  his  best? 

It  should  teach  forbearance  with  one  another,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  gained  to  the  Dissenting  and  Voluntary  cause,  has  been 
in  the  way  of  instalments.  Was  not  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  an  example  of  this  ?  May  we  not  also  assign  to  the  same  category  the 
defeat  of  the  endowment  scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland?  Are  not  the 
maiml  fSgUation  in. England  for  the  abolition  of  church,  rates,  and  .the  ■  pre- 
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sent  plan  for  imoairying  :the  Edinburgh  annuity-tax,  special  initaiooa  of  *he 
kind?  If,  without  letting  alone  the  system,  to  concentrate  attack  on  a 
particular  abuse  be  a  -compromise  of  prinuipls,  tbe  aforesaid  measures  are  of 
an  unprincipled  character.  Undoubtedly  the  charge  would  be  well-founded, 
if  the  redress  of  grievances  were  'demanded,  in  terms  which  imply  that  the 
specific  evils  sought  to  be  removed  ware  all  that  Dissenters  had  to  complain, 
of.  But  when  was  this  donet  The  fact  which,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  knows  the  history  of  DtaseBt— <that  abases  have  been  attacked  in  de- 
tail, and  thai  touch,  good,  has  resulted  from,  this  policy,  should  make  us  shy 
to  bring  charges  of  inconsistency  against  brethren  who,  on  partioular  ques- 
tions, think  it  their  duty  to. aim  at  aspeoific-  object,  instead  of  pressing  the 
alternative — all  or  nothing. 

The  greatest  advantage  which  of  late  years  the  efforts  of  Voluntaryism 
bare,  achieved,  was-  the  defeat  of  the  attsmpt  to  extend  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  at  the  national  expense.  Had, the  resistance  to  this  measure  taken  the 
shape  of  a  demand  for  the  subversion  of  church  establish  men  Ik,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  .the  agitation  1  How  different  in. all  probability  front 
what  it  proved  T  And  what,  in  consequence,  might  have  been  the  issue,  of 
kindred  and  contemporary  questions  that  were  -destined  to  leave  an  impress 
on  the  mind  and. movements  of  the  age  ? 

From  experience,  then,  we  learn,  that  to  attack  a<  specific  feature  or  form 
of  an  objectionable  system,  may  often  prove  a  likely  method  of  gaining  our 
object,  and  that  to  do  so  has  not  usually  been  considered  a  dereliction  of 
principle,  when  c&renmatanees  have  been  so  urgent  as  to  constrain  indivi- 
duals to  forego  minor  scruples  and  to  act  together. 

In  the  existing  state  of  things,  there  is  great  room -for  a  wise  improvement 
.  of  the  lessons  of  experience.  What  should  be  done  for  education  I  what  on 
the  subject  of  popish  endowments  ?  are.  questions  on  which  Voluntaries 
should  agree  in  ""dnpg  up  their  minds.  We  think  the  Dissenters  of  Edin- 
burgh hare  set  a  good  example  of  unanimity  and  forbearance  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  proposed  annuity-tax  bill.  We  say  this  with  the  greater 
title  to  be  heard,  that  we  ourselves  are  ■  scrupulous  -  respecting  some  of  its 
provisions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ae  supporters  of  the  measure,  that  we  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  parties  have  acted.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  it  gives  rise  to  difference  of  opinion.  By  some  it  has 
been,  and  eontiowes  to  he,  regarded  as  involving  concessions  .at  variance  with 
a  consistent  opposition  to  the  Establishment  principle,  though  the  great  body 
of  our.  metropolitan  Voluntaries  consider  that,  in  promoting  the  measure, 
they  commit  themselves  no  farther  -than  to  the  abatement  of  a  grievance 
which  they  protest  against,  but  cannot  remove-  Divided  in  their  views  of 
the  extent  to.  which  the  measure  affects  fundamental  principles,  a  minority 
withdraw  from  cooperation  in  carrying  the  bill,  but  bring  no  railing  accu- 
sation against  its  supporters.  Credit  for  good  intentions  is  mutually  given. 
It  is  seen  that  the  ease-admits  of  honest  difference,  and  that  crimination  of 
each'Other  would  -ho  unjustifiable,  and  only  give  enemies  oeeasion  to  glory  in 
the  intolerance  of  Dissent.  Is  not  such  conduct  just  the  procedure  which 
wise  and  good  men  should  follow  1  We  augur,  favourably  from  so  worthy  an 
example. 

It  would  be  to  the  honour  of  the  Voluntary  body,  and  contribute  not  a 
little  -to  .their  growing  strength,  if  a  si  molar  spirit  were  manifested  on -the 
other  questions  of  s late-education  and.  state-popery.  We  do  not  insinuate  a 
hope  that  all  shall  see  alike  with  respect  to  the  most  eligible  coarse  of  action. 
Nor,  dowar^eaditaattk^ewhodifler  in.- their  .views  should  sacrifice  their 
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scruples  to  expediency.  But  we  do  earnestly  plead  for  this,  that  where  there 
is  room  for  differing  with  candour,  mutual  credit  should  be  frankly  given  for 
integrity  of  purpose.  So  for  as  brethren  can  walk  together,  let  them  keep 
in  company ;  and  when  they  come  to  a  point  when  they  must  part  for  &  time, 
let  it  be  bat  for  a  time,  and  in  a  brotherly  spirit.  Unless  a  compact  of  this 
kind  be  universally  understood  and  adhered  to,  we  may,  for  aught  we  ean 
see  to  the  contrary,  go  on  debating  about  national  education  till  all  difficul- 
ties are  ended  without  either  our  help  or  our  leave.  In  the  same  category, 
is  the  agitation  against  popish  endowments,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
annual  grant  to  Maynooth.  We  can  join  in  no  such  movement,  say  one  sec- 
tion of  good  Voluntaries,  for  our  principle  is  equally  opposed  to  all  state- 
endowments  of  religion,  and  we  cannot  pull  down  one  and  spare  the  rest. 
We  do  not  propose,  say  another  class  of  good  Voluntaries,  to  spare  any ;  but 
we  see  no  inconsistency  in  assailing  a  point  that  fe  peculiarly  offensive  and 
vulnerable  ;  it  is  what  we  have  been  doing  all  along,  and  not  without  ad- 
vantage. Now,  tee  do  not  say,  Why  should  not  these  parties  agree  f  but  we 
do  say,  Why  should  they  not  agree  to  differ  T  Why  should  a  charge  or  in- 
sinuation pass  between  them  of  inconsistency  and  dereliction  of  principle  T 
Differing  somewhat  in  opinion,  they  cannot  go  heartily  together  in  all  prac- 
tical measures  ;  but  why  should  not  the  tactics  be  steadily  adhered  to,  of 
marching  into  the  field  in  parallel  columns— the  one  concentrating  present 
efforts  on  a  bastion  which  they  expect  to  carry  by  storm — the  other  extend- 
ing their  operations  and  opening  their  fire  on  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  1 

From  the  ever-shifting  forms  in  which  public  questions  are  coming  before 
us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  base  our  tactics  on  well-considered  and 
safe  grounds.  To  draw  the  line  between  a  sound  expediency  and  a  surren- 
der of  principle,  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  a  free  and  united,  to  a  con- 
sistent and  efficient,  course  of  action.  In  all  the  intricacies  which  may  arise 
when  we  reduce  the  theoretical  to  the  practical,-  and  amidst  all  the  dangers 
of  being  too  scrupulous  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  complaisant  on  the  other, 
our  motto  must  ever  be — "Liberty  of  action  to  every  honest  man,  and  mutual 
forbearance  among  brethren" — if  we  would  prefer  the  interests  of  truth  to 
wounding  a  brother,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A. 


REVIVED  POPERY  AND  THE  COMING  STRUGGLE. 

Man,  in  society,  cannot  long  remain  in  a  state  of  inertia.  If  the  momentum 
of  constant  transition  and  progress — which  is  the  true  law  of  his  nature — 
is  intercepted  and  broken  for  a  certain  period,  by  any  of  those  external 
causes  which  we  denominate  history,  or  by  agencies  less  visible  on  the  sur- 
face, and  which,  therefore,  have  frequently  escaped  the  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian and  philosopher,  he  will  retrograde  for  a  time  and  times  ;  but  there  lark 
within  him,  in  apparently  the  darkest  hours  of  his  moral  and  social  depres- 
sion, salient  powers  and  instincts  which  force  for  themselves  a  vent  through 
the  gaping  crevices  of  the  very  rottenness  in  which  he  appears  to  be  hope- 
lessly imbedded.  In  the  world  of  ancient  art  and  civilisation,  empires  rose 
and  fell,  and  at  times  it  appeared  as  if  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  they 
owed  their  power  and  grandeur,  and  with  them  the  mental  faculties  of  man, 
were  finally  submerged  under  a  flood  of  superinduced  barbarism.  But 
though  man  forgot  his  Maker,  he  never  was  deserted  by  Him,  and  his  inter- 
ests were  cared  for,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  operation  of  those  foul  agen- 
cies, which  otherwise  would  have  thoroughly  imbruted  his  whole  nature, 
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and  mined  the  moral  universe ;  and  light  and  power  came  to  him  from  agen- 
cies the  least  promising  in  their  first  appearance. 

The  student  of  history,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  will  hare  had  occasion 
to  remark  various  of  these  crises  in  human  annuls.  For  our  general  purpose, 
■twill  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  dark  passage  in  European  history,  which 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  Pure  re- 
ligion, and  along  with  it  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  learning,  the  handmaid 
to  truth,  and  civil  liberty,  its  chief  minister  and  support,  appeared  to  be  ir- 
recoverably sunk  in  the  weltering  waves  of  a  gloomy  and  withering  monas- 
tic superstition.  And  yet,  within  a  century  and  a  half,  the  light  of  the 
glorious  reformation  "  stood  jocund  on  the  misty  mountain  tops"  of  the  Euro- 
pean world.  Learning  came  forth  from  her  cowled  retreats,  the  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture  leapt  into  sudden  life  and  brilliancy,  and  all  the  vigor- 
ous agencies  of  reviving  civilisation,  mental  and  material,  issued  successively 
from  the  dark  recesses  in  which  they  had.  so  long  been  immured.  Truly,  the 
finger  of  God  was  to  be  seen  in  this  wondrous  revival  of  the  dry  bones  of 
collapsed  truth  and  civilisation.  Dent  affiaeit  ei  dissipantur.  The  shadows 
before  which  the  soul  of  man  had  so  long  cowered  in  abject  submission,  fled 
before  the  light  and  liberty  of  a  revived  and  renewed  Gospel,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  man  seemed  everywhere  to  be  on  the  point  of  recovering  the  ground 
lie  had  lost  by  the  gross  impostures  practised  upon  him  under  the  name  of 
Christianity.  But  though  scotched,  the  snake  of  Popery  was  not  destroyed. 
Well  did  it  battle  for  its  ancient  hold  over  man's  soul  and  body.  Now,  by 
seeming  to  yield  on  some  minor  matters  ;  next,  by  pressing  its  prescriptive 
rights  where  they  were  not  strongly  opposed ;  again,  by  the  most  refined  du- 
plicity, as  by  adapting  itself  to  popular  movements,  and  adopting,  for  the 
nonce,  popular  principles,  it  has  retained  much  of  its  former  power,  and  even 
latterly  regained  some  important  ground  lost  at  the  Reformation.  Witness, 
for  instance,  its  revived  assumptions  in  England  I  and  its  recent  restoration  to 
more  than  its  former  supremacy  in  republican  France,  where  the  parti-pretre, 
thoroughly  organised  by  the  Jesuits,  has  monopolised  all  the  great  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  dictates  at  the  Tuileries  as  well  as  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  The  unprincipled  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  nominal  republic 
there, it  is  well  known,  has  sold  himself  to  the  agents  of  the  rankest  ultra-mon- 
tane Popery,  for  the  support  which  they  profeBB  to  lend  him  in  his  civil  govern* 
ment ;  and  from  Paris,  as  from  a  common  centre,  Jesuit  intrigues  are  every- 
where ramifying,  and  adding  fuel  to  Irish  agitation,  and  priestly  arrogance 
and  assumption  all  over  our  native  land. 

The  vitality  of  Popery  is,  of  course,  the  boast  of  its  supporters,  but  to 
christian  and  thoughtful  men,  the  secret  of  its  wounds  being  again  healed, 
and  a  vain  and  godless  world  a-wondering  again  after  the  Beast,  is  but  a 
realisation  of  inspired  prophecy,  a  new  phase  of  the  successful  craft  of  the 
old  serpent,  another  and  final  trial  for  the  followers  of  his  ultimate  Con- 
queror. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  somewhat  general  and  discursive  remarks,  by 
the  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  seasonable  and  well-constructed  volumes  re- 
cently published,*  and  which  presents  the  most  vivid  and  condensed  panora- 
mic outline  of  Popery  that  we  have  met  with,  of  its  origin,  history,  succes- 
sive characteristics,  and  modern  objects  and  operations.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  bands  of  every  thinking  man,  embracing  as  it  does  objects  of  the  most 
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comprehensive  interest,  and  presenting  material!  for  :fche  deep  and  anxious 
consideration  of  thefriendsof raligioustruth  and  civil  liberty.  Woshonldlike 
toso»acheap-«jd easily  accessible  edition  published,  considerably  reduced  in 
size,  which  might  easily  be  effected  without  materially  impairing  its  value 
and  utility.  We  do  not  intend  to  sketch  a  seriatim  review  of  this  able  work, 
but  shall  avail  ourselves  freely  of  some  of  its  pages  to  strengthen  and  enforce 
our  general  object :  the  exhibition  of  revived  Popery,  its  proclaimed  inten- 
tions, its  extensive  operations,  and  ite  inextinguishable  antagonism  tO'Crwis- 
tian  truth,  liberty  and  civilisation. 

Nowhere,  is  the  astute  genius  of  l'opery  more  transparent  than  in  its  profound 
study  of  fallen  man  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  relative,  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  concrete  mass.  This  thorough  appreciation,-  is  the  result  of  ages  of 
pupilage  on  man's  part,  and  tutorage  on  hers.  The  observations  of  Mr  Wjdie 
on  this  subject,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Influence  of  Popery  over  the  Indivi- 
dual Man,"  are  so  forcible  and  true,  that  we  extract  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers:— 

"  If,  as  a  wide  induction  of  facts  establishes,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  quickening  the  intellect,  and  starting-  nations  in  a'careerof  progress, 
and  if,  as  we  have  already  proved,  Romanism  is  not  the  religion  of  (he  Bible,  it  follows 
that  Romanism  is  devoid  of  this  life-dispensing  power.  But  farther,  if  Romanism  bo  a 
system  the  spirit  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  religion  of  thoflible,  as  we  have  shown 
it  to  be,  it  follows  that  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  man  is  antagonistic  alee — is  as  per- 
nicious and  destructive  as  that  of  religion  is  wholesome  and  beneficial.  We  might  safely 
rest  the  matter,  as  regards  the  influence  of  Rome,  on  these  general  grounds  ;  but  we  shall 
go  a  little  into  particulars,  and  show,  first,  front  the  doctrines,  and,  second,  front-  the 
practice,  of  the  Church  of  Home,  that  the  practical  tendency  *od  working  of,  the  system 
is  ruinous  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

"  We  take  first  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Can  anything  be  concaived  more  fitted 
to  crush  all  intellectual  vigour  than  such  a  doctrine?  As  an  infallible  church,  Rome 
presents  her  votaries  with  a  system  of  dogmas,  not  a  few  of  which  are  opposed  to  reason, 
and  some  of  them  even  to  the  senses.     These  dogmas  are  not  to  be  investigated  ;  tho 

E  arson  must  not  attempt  to  reconcile  tbem  to  reason,  or  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses  ; 
e  must  not  attempt  even  to  understand  them  ;  they  are  simply  to  be  behaved.  If  ha 
demands  grounds  for  this  belief,  he  is  told  that  he  is  committing  mortal  sin,  and  peril- 
ling his  salvation.  Here  is  all  action  of  the  mind  interdicted,  nnder  the  highest  sanc- 
tiens.  The  person  is  taught  that  he  cannot  commit  a  greater  erine  than  to  think  :■  tiiat 
he  cannot  more  grievously  offend  against  his  Creator  than  by  using  the  powers  his 
Creator  has  endowed  bim  with.  Thus,  while  tbe  first  effect  of  Christianity  is  to  quicken 
the  intellect,  the  first  effect  of  Romanism  is  to  strike  it  with  torpor.  She  inexorably  de- 
mands of  all  her  votaries  that  they  denude  themselves  of  their  understandings  and  their 
muses,  and  prostrate  them  beneath  the  wheels  of  this  Juggernaut  of  hers.  While  the 
Protestant  is  occupied  in  investigating  tbe  grounds  of  bis  creed,  in  tracing  tbe  relations 
of  its  various  truths,  and  in  following  out  their  consequences,  the  miod  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  is  all  the  while  lying  dormant.  As  the  bandaged  limb  loses  in  time  the  power  of 
motion,  so  faculties  not  used  become  at  length  incapable  of  use.  A  timid  disposition,  an 
inert  habit,,  is  produced,  which  is  not  confined  to  religion,  bat  extends  to  even  subject 
with  which  tbe.  person  has  to  do.  His  reason  is  shut  np  in  a  cava,  and  infallibility  rolls 
a  great  stone  to  the  cave's  mouth. 

"  Not  less  injurious  to  the  intellectual  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  ecclesiastical  superiors.  If  the  former  afflicts  with  mental  imbecility,  this 
deals  a  fatal  blow-to  mental  independence.  The  ehoroh  issues  her  command,  and  the 
person  haa  no  alternative  but  instant,  unquestioning,  Uiad  ebedieaee.  lie  acts  not  from. 
the  power  of  motive,  but,  like  the  beast  of  burden,  is  urged  forward  by  the  rod.  Here 
are  tbe  two  prime  qualities  of  man  destroyed.  The  one  doctrine  robs  him  of  his  strength, 
the  other  of  his  freedom  :  the  one  makes  him  an  intellectual  paralytic,  tbe  other  amenta] 
slave.  To  this  double  depth  of  weakness  and  servility  deeB  Popery  itegnado  her  victims. 
"  The  leading  idea  of  Popery,  asa  sahemeof.salvauan.is,  that  the  ssoramtntB  impart 
grace  and  holiness — the  opus  operalum.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  inflicts  greater 
injury  upon  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  part'  of  nan.  It  injures  vitally  his  spiritual 
part,  because  it  teaches  him  not  to  look  beyond)  the- searament  and  the  priest:  it  substi- 
tutes these  in  the  room  of  tbe  Saviour.    Tbe  wteU*ct*al«*rt  it  no  leas  vitally  injures, 
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it  cats  the  kiin  of.  menial  lotion,  that  intellectual  process,  to  which  the  Gaepel  M>  natu- 
rally and  beautifully  giros  rise,  by  joining  works  with  faith,— 'the  sinner's  own  efforts 
with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.  Under  the  system  of  Popery,  not  a  single  qaality  or  dis- 
position need  be  cultitated  :  not  the  reason  ami  judgment,  for  the  Papist  is  forbidden 
to  exercise  these  ;  net  the  power  of  sustained  and  patient  effort,  for  oil  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian has  to  pray,  and  labour,  and  wait,  U  is  the  uase  of  the  Papist  conferred  in  an  In- 
stant, in  virtue  of  the  opus  aperatum  ;  his  power  of  self-  a  a  rut  in  j',  bis  self-denial,  and  his 
self-control,  all  lie  dormant.  Hero  are  the  noblest  and  moat  useful  of  the  moral  and 
mental  faculties,  which  Christianity  carefully  trains  and  invigorates,  all  blighted  and 
destroyed  by  Popery.  The  very  idea  of  progress  is  extinguished  in  the  mind.  The 
nun  is  stereotyped  in  immobility.  Be  is  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  indolence,  and 
shrinks  from  the  very  idea  of  forethought  and  reflection,  and  effort  of  every  kind,  u  the 
most  disagreeable  of  all  painful  things.  These  qualities  the  man  carries  with  htm  into 
every  department  of  life  and  labour;  for  he  cannot  be  reflective,  persevering,  and  self- 
denied  in  one  thing,  and  slothful,  self-indulgent,  and  devoid  of  thought  in  another.  Need 
we  wonder  at  the  vast  disparity  between  Papiats  and  Protestants  generally  1  Whea  called 
to  compete  with  another  man  in  the  field  of  sctetice  or  of  industry,  the  Papist  cannot,  at  the 
mere  bidding  of  his  will,  call  up  those  faculties  so  necessary  to  success,  which  the  evil 
genius  of  his  religion  bus  so  fatally  cramped. 

"  faith  is  one  of  the  mutter  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  indispensable  to  strength  of 
purpose,  grandeur  of  aim,  and  that  indomitable  persevering  effort  which  guides  to  suc- 
cess. But  faith  Popery  extinguishes  as  systematically  as  Christianity  cherishes  it-  She 
hides  from  view  the  grand  objects  of  faith,  for  a  Saviour  in  the  heavens,  who  can  be 
seen  only  by  faith,  she  substitutes  a  saviour  on  the  altar.  For  the  blessing?  of  the  Spirit, 
to  be  obtained  by  faith,  she  substitutes  grace  in  the  sacrament.  Heaven  at  last  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  faith  on  the  Divine  premise,  bnt  by  the  mystic  virtue  of  a  sacraaaent 
operating  as  a  charm.  Thus  Popery  robs  faith  of  all  her  functions.  That  noble  power 
Which  descries  glory  from  afar,  and  which  bears  the  soul  on  unfaltering  wing  across  the 
mighty  void,  to  that  distant  land,  teaching  it  in  its  passage  the  hardy  virtue  of  endur- 
ance, and  tbe  ennobling  faculty  ef  hope  and  of  trust  in  God, — lessons  so  profitable  to  the 
intellect  as  well  to  the  soul  of  man, — ■has  under  the  Papacy  no  room  to  act.  In  the  room  of 
faith,  Popery,  as  ia  her  wont,  substitutes  the  counterfeit  quality,— credulity ;  and  a  cre- 
dulity so  vast,  that  it  receives  without  hesitation  or  question  the  most  monstrous  dogmas, 
-however  plainly  opposed  to  Scripture  and  to  mason." 

Such  being  the  deleterious  action  of  Popery  on  man  as  an  individual,  it 
follows  in  the  natural  sequence  of  things,  that  its  action  upon  the  social  ma- 
chine, or  upon  nan  as  a  member  of,  and  motive  agent  in  civil  government, 
must  be  equally  disastrous.  Man  blasted  at  the  root — his  wide  and  human 
sympathies  dried  up  and  withered  by  the  narcotics  of  a  low  superstition,  or 
turned  into  foul  and  adulterous  courses— bis  vast  capacities  for  truth  and 
knowledge — thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity — powers  that  grasp  the 
visible  universe,  and  which  no  speculations  are  too  daring  to  deter,  or  too 
profound  to  discourage — cribbed  and  cabined  up  within  the  dreary  range 
prescribed  by  an  imperious,  jealous,  and  ignorant  priesthood,  becomes  in  so- 
ciety the  willing  slave  of  his  hard  taskmasters,  and  grinds  for  them  steadily 
in  his  prison- house,  content  with  the  husks  of  sensual  enjoyment,  which  they 
freely  abandon  to  his  sordid  instincts,  instead  of  the  rich  and  divine  nutri- 
ment which  a  pure  Christianity  would  supply  to  his  restored  and  elevated 
humanity.  The  following  eloquent  summary  by  Mr  Wylie  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Popish  operation,  appears  to  us  very  happy : — 

"  So  deeply  did  Popery  corrupt  the  theory  of  government,  first  of  all  it  confounded 
the  two  jurisdictions,  and  then  set  over  them  a  head  claiming  to  be  divine  and  infallible, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  encroachments  to  any  extent  on  the  conscience  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  civil  lights  and  liberties  on  the  other.  It  enabled  tbe  sacerdotal  autocrat  to  support 
his  temporal  usurpations  by  spiritual  sanctions,  and  his  spiritual  domination  by  secular 
arms.  And  this  form  of  government,  moreover,  necessarily  implied  the  accumulation 
of  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  forming  a  centralised  despotism  such  as  bad 
never  before  existed.  It  was  also  of  the  nature  of  this  government  that  it  absolutely  ex- 
cluded aray  iota  of  the  eoaatitational  or  democratic  element,    farther  being  based  on 
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an  element  of  a  spiritual  kind,  it  was  not  confined  within  political  boundaries,  but  ex- 
tended equally  over  ell  states,  making  Rome  everywhere,  and  the  world  but  one  rait  pro- 
rince,  and  its  various  governments  but  one  irresponaible  despotism. 

"  These  corruption*  in  the  theory  of  government  led  necessarily  and  directly  to  griev- 
ous corruptions  in  its  practice.  In  troth,  the  government  of  the  Papacy, — the  Only  go- 
vernment known  for  ages  to  Europe, — was  but  one  enormous  abuse.  First,  the  Papacy, 
in  self-defence,  was  compelled  to  retain  its  subjects  in  profound  darkness.  It  knew  that 
should  light  break  in,  its  reign  must  terminate,  seeing  its  pretensions  were  incapable 


of  standing  an  hour's  scrutiny.  Obeying,  therefore,  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  the 
Papacy  was  tbe  great  conservator  of  ignorance, — the  uncompromising  and  truculent  toe 
of  knowledge.  "  Let  there  be  light,"  was  the  first  command  issued  by  the  Creator. 
"  Let  there  be  darkness,"  said  Popery,  when  about  to  erect  her  dominion.  The  darkness 
fell  fast  enough,  and  deep  enough.  First,  the  great  lights  of  revelation,  kindled  by 
God  to  keep  piety  and  liberty  alive  on  the  earth,  were  extinguished.  Next,  classical 
learning  was  discouraged,  and  fell  into  disrepute.  History,  science,  and  every  polite 
study,  shared  the  same  fate.  They  were  denounced  as  wolves ;  and  Rome,  the  mighty 
hunter,  chased  them  from  the  earth.  Tbe  aria  perished.  If  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music  survived,  tt.was  solely  because  Popery  needed  them  for  her  own  base  purposes.  But 
their  cultivation,  so  far  from  tending  to  refine  or  elevate  tbe  general  mind,  powerfully 
contributed  to  enfeeble  and  pollute  it.  These  arts  were  the  handmaids  of  superstition, 
resembling  beautiful  captives  bound  to  tbe  chariot- wheel  of  some  dark  Etniopio  divinity. 
Thus  the  earth  came  a  second  time  to  be  peopled  by  a  race  of  barbarians.  Italy  herself 
became  ignorant  of  letters.  The  ancient  polytheisms  possessed  no  such  cramping  effect 
on  the  genius  of  man.  Greece  and  Rome  established  schools,  patronised  learning,  and 
encouraged  efforts  to  excel.  Of  all  superstitions,  that  of  Popery  has  been  found  tbe 
most  Injurious  to  the  human  intellect.  She  found  the  world  civilised,  and  she  sunk  it 
Into  barbarism.  She  found  the  mind  of  man  grown  to  manhood  comparatively,  and  she 
reduced  it  into  second  childhood.  She  polluted  and  emasculated  it  by  her  foul  rites,  and 
the  singularly  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  childish  doctrines  which  formed  tbe  scholastic  theo- 
logy, the  only  intellectual  food  of  the  middle  ages.  She  was  the  enemy  of  science,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  its  earliest  and  most  brilliant  discoveries  she  placed  under 
anathema,  and  she  rewarded  with  a  dungeon  some  of  its  molt  illustrious  pioneers.  Had 
tbe  Papacy  had  her  will,  our  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  been  not  a  whit  more 
extensive  than  was  that  of  tbe  ancients.  The  Atlantic  would  have  lain  to  this  day  on- 
ploughed  by  keel ;  and  America  would  still  have  been  hid  in  the  mysterious  regions  of 
the  unexplored  West.  The  great  law  of  gravitation,  which  first  certified  toman  the  order 
and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  would  still  have  been  undiscovered',  and  the  whole  furniture 
of  the  heavens,  fixed  in  their  crystalline  spheres,  would  have  been  performing  a  diurnal  re- 
volution round  our  Utile  earth.  We  would  have  been  trembling  at  eclipses,  and  helpless 
before  the  power  of  disease  and  pestilence.  We  would  still  have  been  engrossed  in  the 
pursuits  of  alchemy  and  judicial  astrology,  discussing  quidlibets  and  quodUbets,  and,  for 
onr  spiritual  food,  listening  to  tbe  mendacious  legends  of  the  saints.  We  would  hare 
been  moved  to  compassion  by  the  example  of  St  Francis,  who  divided  his  cloak  with  tbe 
mendicant, — stimulated  to  zeal  by  the  story  of  Anthony,  who  sailed  to  St  Petersburg 
on  a  millstone  to  convert  the  Russians, — fortified  against  temptation  by  the  courage  of 
St  Dunstan,  who  led  Satan  about  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  when  he  tempted  him 
in  tbe  likeness  of  a  fair  lady, — exhorted  against  the  fear  of  danger  by  the  story  of  8t 
Denis,  who  carried  his  head  half  a  dozen  miles  after  it  was  separated  from  his  body, — 
and  schooled  into  devotion  by  St  Anthony  of  Padua's  mule,  which,  after  three  days'  fast- 
ing, left  bis  provender  to  worship  the  host.  Had  the  Papacy  had  her  will,  Hilton  would 
never  hare  sung,  Bacon  and  Locke  would  never  have  reasoned,  tbe  classic  page  of  Eras- 
mus and  Buchanan  would  have  remained  unwritten,  tbe  steam-engine  would  still  have 
been  to  be  invented,  and  the  age  of  mechanical  marvels,  which  ennoble  onr  cities,  and 
give  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  elements,  would  hare  been  still  to  come." 

There  ia  no  part  of  the  machinery  of  Rome  more  profound  in  its  operation, 
or  terrific  in  fts  effects  on  man  as  aa  individual,  or  as  a  member  of  society, 
than  the  tremendous  lever  of  the  confessional.  By  it  a  window  is  made  into 
every  human  heart,  patent  only  to  the  priest.  Man  is  not  his  own — woman 
is  not  her  own — the  wife  and  daughter  are  not  the  husband's  and  father's  ex- 
clusive appanage.  The  dignity  of  the  one  and  the  honour  of  the  other  are 
within  the  grasp  of  a  frousy  monk,  whose  impure  imagination  is  daily  fed  up 
by  tbe  very  duties  enjoined  upon  him,  and  his  forced  and  unnatural  abstin- 
ence from  what  (rod  has  commanded  alike  to  priest  and  layman.     In  its 

Doused  by GOOglC 


»  in  the  e»pital  of  France.  The  countries  sooth  of  die  Alp*  and  the  Pyrenees,  which 
are  (hose  most  nnder  the  influence  of  the  church,  ore  precisely  those  in  which  travelling 
is  moat  dangerous.    The  towns)  swarm  with  assassins,  and  the  roads  are  infested  with 
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action  on  society,  this  master-engine  of  Satan  is  no  leas  widely  and  fatally 
visible. 

"It  is  also  an  admitted  fact,  that  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  life  is  held  much  Is** 
stored  than  in  Protestant  lands.  The  popish  earth  is  defiled  with  blood,  and  the  stain 
is  deep  in  proportion  aa  the  Popery  hi  intense.  No  one  need  be  Informed  how  dread* 
folly  prevalent  are  nsatninations  and  murders  in  Italy,  In  Spain,  and  In  Ireland.  In  Paris, 
the  Morgue.fnrniihe*  awful  evidence  that  suicides  and  assassinations  are  of  nightly  ocenr- 

■e  precisely  tb 

ins,  and  the  

banditti.  Scarce  a  night  pastes  without  an  assassination  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  The 
slightest  insult  sends  the  man's  hand  to  his  poignard's  hilt;  or  if  he  decline  himself  to  shed 
blood,  he  knows  that  for  a  paltry  sum  he  can  hire  a  villain  to  undertake  the  deed.  The 
facilities  provided  by  the  Church  of  Borne  for  enabling  men  to  escape  the  future  pun- 
ishment of  such  crimes,  is  a  main  oanse  of  their  dreadful  prevalence.  So  sensible  wis 
Napoleon  of  this,  that  he  shut  out  the  shriving  priest  from  the  condemned  criminal. 
Aild  we  fled  Lord  Brougham  stating  in  bit  place  in  Parliament,  that  the  same  course 
was  adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  WeUeeley  in  his  colonial  government,  and  that  this  judi- 
cious vigour  was  followed  by  a  marked  diminntion  in  the  commission  of  crimes.  On 
the  same  occasion  do  we  find  the  leading  members  of  their  Lordships'  bouse  tracing  the 
noon-day  murders  and  the  midnight  outrages,  of  to  unhappy  frequency  in  the  sister 
island,  to  priestly  influences,  more  especially  to  the  confessional  and  altar- denunciations; 
and  out  of  doors  we  find  the  '  Times'  journal,  in  lest  courtly  phrase,  branding  the  apos- 
tolic clergy  of  Some  as  '  surpliced  ruffians." 

"  The  state  of  morality,  as  regards  the  marriage  vow,  it  also  much  mora  lax  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Infidelities  are  far  from  being  unfrequent ;  concubinage  is  common. 
In  a  table  recently  compiled  and  widely  published,  of  tbe  'morality  of  great  cities,'  the 
two  cities  that  stood  lowest  on  the  list,  at  being  the  least  moral  in  Europe,  were  the 
napitali  of  its  two  prinopal  Soman  Catholic  countries,  Vienna  and  Paris.  In  Paris,  tbe 
illegitimate  births  were  marked  as  being  abont  one  half  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  Vienna  tbe 
proportion  was  nearly  the  same.  We  speak  not  of  tbe  conventual  establishments,  which 
win  the  consecrated  abodes  of  the  twin  vices  of  Indolence  and  lewdness.  Nor  do  we 
speak  of  the  seduction  and  profligacy  with  which  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  inundated 
private  families.  We  apeak  of  the  state  of  general  society  at  regards  the  great  virtue  of 
chastity,  which  it  confessedly  far  below  that  of  Holland,  of  Britain,  or  of  an;  Protestant 

"  Analogous  to  this  is  the  respect  in  which  woman  is  held  in  Roman  Catholic  conn- 
tries.  Christianity  alone  gives  woman  her  proper  place.  All  idolatries  agree  in  degrad- 
ing her.  Hinduism  makes  woman  the  slave  of  man ;  Mohammedanism  makes  her  the 
toy  of  nb  pleasures.  Modern  Judaism  teaches  that  they  are  'very  Inferior  beings;'  and 
several  great  rabbiet  have  held,  that  for  them  there  is  no  immortality.  Romanism,  true 
to  its  genius  as  a  false  region,  hat  degraded  woman,  by  forbidding  its  priest  to  marry. 
'  It  cries  up  marriage  for  a  sacrament,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bars  its  sacred  clergy  from 
it,  because  it  will  defile  them.'  Thus  ail  false  religions,  and  Romanism  among  the  rest, 
have  struck  at  the  highest  interests  of  society  through  the  sides  of  woman.  Nothing 
could  more  powerfully  tend  to  barbarise  mankind.  It  deprives  yonth  of  its  persuasive 
instructor ;  it  robs  home  of  Its  chief  attraction  and  its  most  endearing  pleasure ;  and  it 
deprive*  society  of  that  strong  though  sacred  guard  which  consists  in  the  delicacy,  re* 


flsensent,  and  purity  of  woman. 

"  How  rankly  soever  the  passions  shoot  up  beneath  tbe  ahade  of  Popery,  i 
affections  refuse  to  flourish  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  confessional  works  sad  havoc  in 


i  the  domestic 


families.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  grosser  pollutions  and  crimes  to  which  it  often  leads, 
but  to  the  fatal  blight  it  inflicts  upon  the  aflections.  Happy,  guileless,  unsuspecting 
yonth  becomes  prematurely  thoughtful ;  for  persons  of  tender  years  are  dragged  into  the 
confessional, — '  the  slaughterhouse  of  conscience,  as  it  has  with  justice  been  termed,— 
and  are  there  doomed  to  listen  to  what  mutt  pollute,  revolt,  and  shock  them,  Like  a 
biting  frost  upon  the  early  bud,  so  are  the  questionings  of  the  confessor  upon  the  warm 
sympathies  of  yonth:  these  sympathies  become  dwarfed  and  stunted  for  life.  Dreadful 
images  of  crime  are  mixed  up  with  tbe  earliest  associations  and  amusements  of  tbe 
person,  which  not  nnfreenently  in  after  years  ripen  into  deeds  of  guilt.  How  the  hearth 
and  tbe  confessional  can  exist  together,  it  it  impossible  to  conceive.  How  can  there 
possibly  be  a  full  interchange  of  free,  genuine,  trustful  sentiment  and  feeling  between 
the  different  member*  of  the  family,  when  all  feel  that  therein  the  midst  of  them,  sits 
one,  though  invisible,  teeing  and  hearing  all  that  is  said  and  done?  for  all  mutt  be  told 
over  in  tho  confessional.    In  the  breast  or the  wife  the  husband  knows  that  there  it  a  secret 
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place,  which  even  he  dare  not  enter,  and  to  which  none  bat  the  priest,  with  hie  curfew 
and  loathly  questionings,  has  access.  The  same  dark  shadow  comes  between  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  mutual  and  trustful  confidence  of  their  childhood  years  is  blighted  for  ever. 
The  father  can  mark,  day  by  day,  the  dark  stains  of  the  confessional  deepening  on  his 
daughter's  soul,  clouding  the  sunshine  of  her  face,  and  restraining  the  free  current  of 
her  talk.  Infernal  insatutiun!  invented  in  the  pit,  and  Set  up  on  earth  to  root  out  all  that 
is  lovsly  and  pure,  and  holy  and  free,  among  the  human  family.  The  confessional  Is 
slavery  worse  than  death.  How  a  people  who  have  once  tasted  freedom  could  advocate 
the  intmductioa  of  a  tyranny  go  unspeakably  odious  and  so  perfectly  unbearable  sur- 
passes our  comprehension.  And  yet  there  aro  not  wanting,  at  this  moment,  some  in  Eng- 
land who  seek  to  revive  the  practice  «f  confession," 

Mr  Wylie  is  no  less  effective  in  his  admirable  analysis  of  the  condition  of 
Popish  countries,  as  compared  with  those  where  tho  Protestant  religion  is- 
established,  even  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state  ;  hut  we  cannot  afford 
here  to  present  his  views  to  our  readers.  Wt  most  hasten  to  lay  before 
them  his  powerful  sketch  of  the  avowed  aims  of  revived  Popery  on  the 
Continent  and  amongst  ourselves.  As  the  extracts  ace  somewhat  lengthy, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  observation.  The  main  object  of  the 
Papacy  is  to  subdue  this  country,  or  so  to  fix  its  fangs  into  our  institutions, 
civil  and  religious,  as  to  frustrate  or  impede  their  wholesome  action,  nod  to 
lower  for  ever  the  flag  of  a  pure  Protestantism  before  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  wherever  it  plants  its  impure  and  godless  rites.  Britain 
vailing  her-pride  of  place  among  the  nations  to  Popery,  she  is  whole  and 
founded  aa  the  rock,  and  again  will  all  the  kings,  of  the  earth,  and  the  vain 
rulers  of  un christianised  republics,  commit  a  long  adultery  with  her  till  her 
times  be  accomplished,  and  her  career  of  rapine  and  lust  be  stayed  by  Him 
whose  earthly  throne  she  has  so  long  usurped.  We  commend  this  all-im- 
portant sentiment  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  every  considerate  Chria- 

"  NEW  WfHOtlC  IKAOtTB,  AND  THREATENED  CRUSADE  AGAINST  PBOTEET  AUTISM. 

"  We  greatly  err  if  we  regard  the  above  in  the  light  of  unconnected  efforts,  THey 
are  paxts  of  a  colossal  plan,  hatched  in  the  Vstioan,  for  the  purpose  of  Metering  arbitrary 
government  and  papal  domination  all  over  Europe.,  Tire  European  democracy  is  the 
modern  Sphinx:  the  dynasties  of  the  Continent,  must  solve  herriddle,  -or  be  torn  in  pieces. 
They  mult  either  rule  that,  democracy  or  annihilate  it.  Should  they  reselw  on  the  first, 
not  only  mnst  they  feign  to  be  in. love  with  what  at  heart  they  abhor,  but  they -mint  be  pre- 

Sored  to  grant -eencessions -unlimited  in  magnitude  aad  endless  in  number.  It  is  now  too 
ite  to  adopt  snch  a  policy;  and  none  know  better  than  the  ruling  powers  themselves, 
that  were  it  adopted,  it  would  speedily  issue  in  the  complete  suspension  of  their  functions 
and  the  total  annihilation  -of  their  authority.  In  the  face  of  constitutions  igHOied,  oaths 
and  promisee  violated^  and  the  profuse  expenditure  of  blood  which  darken  the  history 
of  the  past  three  years,  the  least  approach  to  ward »  conciliation  would  be  sternly  repulned- 
by  the  democratic  party.  The  second  alwn alive  only  remains — eeereion.  The  demo- 
cracy, and,  along  with  that,  whatever  is  free,  whether  in  religion  or  in  government,  must 
be  crashed  promptly  and  universally.  The  last  spark  must  be  trodden  out,  else  the  con- 
flagration will  blaze  afresh.  Now,  in  this  war  the  inMKble  Church  presents  herself  to 
the  absolutist  state  aa  by  far  its  oldest  and  staunches*  any.     Her  organisation,  which  is 


the  most  flexible  that  exists;   her  infiwtoce,  which  operates  m  a,  domain  from  which  that 

of  the  Mate  is  shut  out,— for,  till  the  intellect  and  the  console 


s  bv  fir  its  oldest  and  staunches*  aHv.     Her  organist 

-  ~; '■--■'" '"  L '"-  ■■-  -  '--Mriafr 

e  blindfolded  by  fl 
pemitioH,  power  cannot  succeed  in  permanently  enslaving  men ;  are  all  now  made 
available.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  -the  interest  -of  both  to  quell  this  revolt ;  and  what  so 
likely  as  that  a  ocmmuui  ty  of  interest  should  suggest  unity  of  action?  A  priori,  then,  we 
■night  infer  the  existence  of  a  grand  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  even 
did  not  the  facts  already  stated,,  and  those- we  now  proceed  testate,  render  the  exist- 
ence at  such  a  conspiracy  undoubted.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  day  or  the  hour 
when thisiarinuinsl  cotifmieraoy  was  formed, — such  transections  betetigto  the  darkness} 
but  the  public  measures  of  the  eonnpimtors  «uable  us  to  read  the  history  of  (heir  must 
secret  hears,  and  to  on  veil  the  .character  of  their  deepest  plots. 

"  A  crusade  has  been  imiiertakeii  Btmultaneowly  in  all  the  forratrrea  of  F.nrope  against 
dvUaadreligi»u«.lSMiotir.    Xsunstasf  snhs  conger*.  Tbe -agents -who  oenduottbat  erasado- 
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aretb.eeejoe-«Yflrjwhevef— tho  priestaand  the  #&tpro.  Doe*  not  thie denote  ooniedoraoy 
between  the  ecclesiastical  andcivil  authorities  for  their  joint  domination  ?  The  oMt- 
chisin  and  the  bayonet, — the  Jesuit  and  the  gendarme,  the  church  and  the  arm}-, — are  in 
combined  and  -vigor «as  action. allover  Europe.  Look  at  Borne,  Under  Pius  IV.  the 
era  of  tho  worst  Pope*  lis*  been  revived.  The  return  from  Gaeta  formed  the  aaminence> 
DMt  of  *  polio;  as  astute  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  MOM  oppressive  in  its  home  admin- 
istastion,  thunaven  thatof  Hjjdcbraud.  Infallibility  sit*  behind  a  hedge  af  bayonets;  i(H 
assessors  are  described  as  '  ass  mains,  gattey-slasen  and  thieve*) '  anil  the  subordinate 
n[[f  ti  of  its  government  are  undoubtedly  spies  and  polios.  The-  patriot,  the  scholar, 
the.  constitutionalist,  have  all  been  swept  off  to  prison,  or  sent  into  exile.  Felons  onl  y 
are  at  large,  who  onlebmlo  the  satmnalia  of  uoaune  under  the  aroh-fclou  of  tho  Vatican, 
The  SehetBian's  net  is  of  steel,  as  its  victims  know.  The  kayi  are  DO  mere  symbol  now, 
seeing'  Peter's  aaoeeseer  hue  beoerne  a  jailor.  Bone,  fall  of  dungeons  and  desolate 
hearths,  and  cinctured  with  fresh  graves,  aits  cowering  beneath  the  bet  end  shade  of  pon- 
tifical despotism.  The  Word  of  God  dare  not  enter  those  gates  within  which  the  vicar 
of  God  -sits  enthroned.  An  edition  of  Diodan'e  Bible,  amounting  to  some  thousands, 
which  wna  commenced  by  the  American  mission  under  the  Boman  Reaablie,  lies  looked 
np-ia  the  vaults  of  the  .QuirinaL  The  incarcerated  Bibles  and  the  incarcerated  ""— titt 
teU  the  easse  tale  :  they  proclaim  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  hostility  of  Rome  to 
religious  and  .civil  freedom. 

"  At  Naples  the  same  object  is  pursued  by  precisely  the  same  methods.  Whatever 
coercion,  mental  and  physical,  can  do  to  make  a  people  swallow  down,  the  doctrine  that 
kings,  are  divine  and  poses  infallible,  is  nowhethg  done  at  Naples.    The  government  is 


conducted  by  priests,  police,  and  soldiers;  the  capital  is  full  of  spies;  the  eonf essienal  it 
worked  to  discover  opinio)      " J   ""      -    i:  ""  " 

light,  and,  above  elL  Protei 


pinion,  and  the  polk*  to  extirpate  k.    There,  too,  as  m  Boas*, 


panuser-of  ignoranae,  or  of  .something  votMi  The  few  schools  taught  by  British  Protest- 
ants haw  all  been  cloned,  and  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  are  under  Jesuit  tuition." 
"Of  the  concordat*  with  Spain  and  Germany  we  have  already  spoken.  The  object 
of  these  deeds  is  to  bind  these-  countries  mere  firmly  than  ever  to  the  Soman  see.  Claims 
are  put  forward,  to  which  these, governments  would  not  have  listened  in  ages  tcnnedlelt 
enlightened  th*n:ouir  «wi;  and,  if  granted,  they  will  reduce  the  people  to  a  pitch  of  vas- 
salage unequalled  by  aaythiug  that  ootatneil  even  in  the  dark  ages.  Of  a  kindred  char- 
acter ri  ths  conaecdat  with  Tuacmiy.  This  instrument  tntabliaoes,  for  the  Inst  time  since 
the  existence  of  the  Florentine  statu,  the  complete  subjection  of  the  state  to  the  church, 
in  cut  masters  which  the  latter  may  chouse  to-oall  MsritW;  it  enspowers  the  Pope  to  send 
any  number  of  bulla  into  the  ceuutny;  and  the  bishops  to  enforce  them,  subject  to  no 
control:  it  erects  an  eodeensatioal.  censorship  ever  books  and  opinions  ;  and  it  declares 
that  the  property  of  the  church  shall  be. disposed  of,  not  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  but  according  to  canon  law,  Those  sovereign  lights  which  the  Seignory  handed 
down  and  the  Medici  defended,  the  secular  power  haa  conspired  to  surrender  into  the 
hands  of  the  spiritual.  Between  the  Croats  of  Vicuna  and  the  priests  of  the  Vatican, 
liberty  is  extinguished  throughout  Italy.  The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  enclose  a  region 
where  men  walkabout  in  chants.  Tbe .  LucaV  of  this  psxdemenium  is  the  Pope.  If  he 
can  prevent  it,  never  shall. a  single  ilible  worn  the  Aipt,  and  etoraal  darknesfl  must. bs  the 
fate  of  Italy. 

"'  "Frame  is  not  ho  retrsgnde,  only'heoesjflBperty  and  the  press  have  stilt  powor  there. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  sold  himself  and  his  country  to  the  Pope,  the*  the  Pone  may 
make  him  president  far  life;  be  has  gone  to  the  Vatican,  as  Saul  went  to  the  witnhof 
Eudor,  that  he  may  obtain  by-saeeerr  what  he  cannot  command  by  talent.  Thus  it  is 
that  European  Yeiidoeism  goes™.  The  Pope  worships  the  devil,  that  he  may  give  hint 
the  world;  and  Louis  Napoleon  worship*  the  Pope,  that  he  may  give  Mm  Franc*.  Hence 
a  great  apparent  revival  of  Popery  in  that  auHsitlj.  The  Jesuits  being  masters  of  the 
President,  have  their  own  way,  and  are  uncontrejled,  sane  by  the  Mountain  and  the  So- 
cialist masses.  Pretensions  which  have  lain  dormant  in  France  for  twenty  years,  have 
been  revived  within  the  past  twelve;  mouths.  Canarefutioiw  and  con  rraterniries  are  again 
springing  up.  Crosses  and  Calvaries -are.  rising  an  every  road.  The  Jesuits  spend  the 
night  ■»  batching  plots,  and  the  dajin  rumuug.  about  to  execute  them :  they  get  ujv 
wnneainalerireitoess,ssnntonsandiinimcaes3  they  enact  the  schoolmaster, and  pull  the 
Strang  at  a  Madotrnashow ;  they  busy  thommsvesin  tracking  and  prosecuting  the  journal - 
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ten  In  thousands,  and  obliging  thoM  who  All  their  places  to  take  the  pupil*  to  church 
and  to  all  the  services.  The  Jesuits  are  drawing  their  web  over  all  the  country,  in  the 
shape  of  friars  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  lay  brothers.  In  most  parte  of  luff  a  con- 
fession-ticket is  demanded  as  the  passport  to  public  office  and  private  employment ;  and 
it  it  not  improbable  that  it  will  toon  be  to  in  France.  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  the  Jeanite 
endure  m  the  mere  locum  Ututu  of  the  Bourbon,  leant  upon  the  church,  and  the  church 
upon  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  a  powerful  army  in  the  handt  of  the  President  hat  given 


-n  Austria,  Prince  Sohwarsenberg  hat  restored,  in  all  their  vigour,  the  twin-tyran- 
ts of  Jesuitism  and  absolutism.  While  all  other  religions  bodies  nave  had  their  privi- 
jes  abridged,  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  folly  restored.  The  placetum 
rtgntm  hat  been  abolished,  and  the  Pope  now  exercises  in  Austria  uncontrolled  power  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops.  An  association  has  been  formed  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  called  '  The  Young  Catholic  Association : '  Its  recruits  are  drawn  mainly  front 
the  youth  in  the  schools.  Every  member,  on  entering,  most  swear  fidelity  to  the  Pope, 
and  promise  to  ooncnr  in  the  establishment  of  missions  throughout  Austria,  end  in  the 
realisation  of  religious  liberty, — a  phrase  which  can  mean  only  a  right  to  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism, seeing  the  Bomsnists  already  enjoy  full  liberty  in  Austria.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1860,  Jesuit  intrigue  bad  well -nigh  precipitated  Austria  in  a  sanguinary  conflict 
upon  Prussia.  War  was  averted  only  by  the  concessions  and  humiliations  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Olmuta.  Protestant  congregations  in  Hungary  have  been  sadly  harrasaed ; 
and  it  was  universally  observed,  that  daring  the  negotiations  of  I860,  the  troops  of  Austria, 
were  quartered  exclusively  in  protestant  districts,  after  the  approved  modes  of  punish- 
ing  nonconformity  set  by  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  thirty  yean'  war,'  and 
by  our  own  Charles  II.  during  the  '  twenty-eight  years'  persecution.'  And  now  the 
honse  of  Hapsburg  has  fully  returned  to  its  traditionary  maxima  of  rule,  and  has  com- 

S'eted  its  re-action  by  its  edict,  in  August  of  this  year  (1851),  proclaiming  the  will  of  the 
mperor  the  sole  constitution  of  the  country,  and  re 

of  state  accountable  to  the  Emperor  alone.    Thus  th 

been  swept  away,  and  the  naked  fabric  of  pure  unmitigated  despotism  has  been  set  up 
in  its  room.  Francis  Joseph  furnishes  another  example  of  the  historical  fact,  that  tha 
vassals  of  the  church  are  uniformly  the  oppressors  of  their  subjects. 

"The  object  of  this  league,  avowed  almost  in  to  many  words,  is  to  undo  the  Refor- 
mation in  both  its  political  and  spiritual  effects.  But  success  in  this  object  is  impossible, 
so  long  as  Britain  remains  a  free  and  protestant  country.  This  the  papal  powers  very 
clearly  perceive.  Their  policy,  therefore,  la  either  to  convert  Britain  to  Romanism  and  ab- 
solutism, or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to  put  it  down.  To  convert  Britain  is  the  design  of  the 
P'pal  aggression, — first,  by  the  erection  of  the  hierarchy ;  next,  by  introducing  popish  bishops 
into  the  House  of  Lords ;  next  by  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and 
""'  "  *    '  "  lriand  to  Bomanism  by  means 

,    ,  edrals,  convents,  and  schools  ; 

and  finally,  by  changing  the  coronation  oath,  marrying  the  heir-apparent|to  a  popish 
princess,  and,  along  with  his  conversion  and  accession  to  the  throne,  inaugurating  their 
fail  domination  in  the  country.  Bnt  if  We  resist  this  aggression,  we  may  prepare  for  one  of 
a  more  physical  kind.  It  is  infallibility  or  the  sword  that  Rome  now  offers  to  Britain.  The 
exigencies  of  the  times  have  forced  this  course  upon  the  Papacy.-  Rome  mutt  advance. 
To  stand  still  were,  in  her  case,  and  in  thai  of  the  absolutist  powers,  irretrievable  ruin. 
They  have  an  infidel  democracy  behind  them ;  and,  to  conquer  it,  they  must  precipitate 
themselves  upon  protestant  Britain  ;  for  such  despotisms  as  they  are  now  attempting  to  set 
up  cannot  co-exist  on  the  same  globe  with  British  constitutionalism  and  the  protestant 
faith.  Self-preservation,  tben.  dictates  this  course,  and  numerous  and  unequivocal  indica- 
tions point  to  it  as  resolved  upon.  When  Cardinal  Wiseman  arrived  in  the  country,  all 
the  papal  powers  sent  him  their  congratulations.  What' was  this  but  a  defiance  to  Protes- 
tantism? Numerous  hints  have  been  dropped  by  Romanist  preachers  and  organs,  that 
if  their  rights  are  denied,  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  powers  will  enforce  them.  But  the 
Univcrt  has  the  merit  of  speaking  frankly  oat.  This  is  the  leading  popish  organ  in  Eu- 
rope, and  doubtless  expresses  the  sentiments  of  its  friends,  when  it  preaches,  as  it  now 
does,  a  new  crusade  against  Protestantism.  <  A  heretic  examined  and  convicted  by  the 
church,'  says  V  Unioert,  "  ated  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  punished 
with  death.  Nothing  hat  ever  appeared  to  us  more  natural  or  more  necessary.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  in  consequence  of  the  heresy  of  wicliffe;  n 
still  greater  number  by  that  of  John  Huss;  it  would  not  be  possible  to  calculate  the 
bloodshed  canted  by  the  heresy  of  Luther,  and  it  is  not  yet  over.     After  three  centuries, 


educational  machinery  of  Ireland;  next,  by  bringing  over  England  to  Bomanism  by  m 
of  Tractarianism,  aided  by  the  multiplication  of  popish  cathedra" 


and  the  plotters  are  not  at  the  pains  decently  to  veil  their  enormously  diabolical  purpose. 
One  great  St  Bartholomew  in  Britain,  and  the  reign  of  absolutism  will  be  cstablitlied, 
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and  the  triumphs  of  the  Vatican  complete.  From  Naples,  with  its  twenty  thousand 
chained  captives,  to  Austrian-garrisoned  Hamburg,  there  extendi  a  chain  of  political 
forts,  linking  together  the  various  countries  in  one  powerful  confederacy,  which  con- 
rerges  ominously  on  Britain.  Felion  is  piled  upon  Osaa,  and  Ouea  npon  1'elion.  Of  this 
towering  mass,  which  threatens  alike  the  pandemonium  of  democracy  below  and  the 
heaven  of  constitutionalism  and  Protestantism  above,  the  baae  is  Russia  and  the  apex  is 

"  The  ghost  of  the  middle  ages,— for  iu  this  confederacy  the  political  and  religion 
-dogmas  of  these  ages  live  over  again,— the  ghost  of  the  middle  ages,  we  say,  which  the 
world  believed  had  been  laid  for  ever  at  rest,  has  returned  suddenly  from  its  tomb  of  three 
centuries,  and  now  stalks  grimly  through  the  awe-struck  and  terrified  nations  of 
Europe,  with  the  mitre  of  the  church  npon  its  brow,  and  the  iron  truncheon  of  the  state 
in  its  hand.  Its  foot  is  planted  with  deadly  pressure  npon  the  necks  of  its  own  subjects; 
and  its  mailed  arm  is  raised  to  strike  down,  with  one  decisive  blow,  that  one  country 
which  is  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  Protestantism." 


-   ZECHARIAH— THE  OCCASION  AND  DESIGN  OF  HIS  MISSION. 

Zeoh.  i.  I-G Tn  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  cams  the  word  of  the 

Lord  unto  Zechariab  the  son  of  Barschiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the  prophet,  saying.  The  Lord 
hath  been  sore  displeased  with  your  fathers.  Therefore  say  thou  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Turn  ye  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you,  saith 
the  Lord  of  boats.  Be  ye  not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the  former  prophets  have  cried, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Turn  ye  now  from  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil 
doings:  but  they  did  not  hear,  nor  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  Your  fathers,  where 
are  they  P  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  P  But  my  words  and  my  statutes,  which 
I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they  not  take  hold  of  jour  fathers  P  and  they 
returned  and  said.  Like  as  the  Lord  of  boats  thought  to  do  unto  us,  according  to  our  ways, 
and  according  to  our  doings,  so  bath  he  dealt  with  ua. 

It  is  oar  purpose  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  with  a  series  of  expository 
discourses  on  some  characteristic  passages  in  the  book  of  Zechariah.  This  pur- 
pose, to  many,  may  seem  a  bold  one ;  and  those  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with 
its  interpretation,  will  be  foremost  in  regarding  the  attempt  as  not  a  little  adven- 
turous. All  Scripture,  however,  is  profitable  both  for  instruction  and  correc- 
tion ;  and  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  eminently  fitted  far  both.  Let  both 
writer  and  reader  unite  in  the  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  which  was 
in  the  prophet  may  enable  the  one  so  to  Bet  forth,  and  the  other  so  to  read, 
the  exposition  of  this  book,  as  to  promote  their  mutual  instruction  and  edifi- 

Very  few  particulars,  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  Zechariah,  are  known. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  His  father  was  Barachiah,  the  son  of  Iddo. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua.*  He  must  have  been  born  in  Babylon  during  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  and 
was  probably,  but  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  return.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Haggai;  both  received  their  commission  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
520  years  B.C. ;  but  the  latter  began  to  deliver  his  message  two  months  before  the 
former  ;t  and  the  great  purpose  contemplated  by  both,  was  to  encourage  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  machinations  of  their  enemies ;  and  particularly  by  the  selfish  and  worldly 
spirit  of  the  returned  exiles  themselves. 

If  we  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  portion  of  the  holy  oracles,  we  must 
endeavour  to  place  ourselves  amidst  the  scenes  in  which  its  predictions  were  ori- 
ginally delivered.  We  must  realise  the  circumstances  iu  which  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  placed,  and  view  the  different  messages  of  the  prophets  from  their 
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istaiid- point.  We  must  conceive  the  period  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  arid  the  Jews,  in  great  numbers,  returned  to  their  father-land.  The 
book  of  Ezra  throws  much  important  light  upon  their  condition  there,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  Zechariah.  From  it  we  learn  that 
Jerusalem  was  one  melancholy  mass  of  ruins.  Its  houses  were  desolate,  and  its 
palaces  overthrown.  The  walls  were  broken  down.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Temple  had  been  cleared  ;  the  foundations  of  the  second  had  been  laid,  and  the 

fieople  had  begun  to  build.  But  their  enemies,  on  every  side,  combined  against 
hem.  They  hired  agents,  who  misrepresented  them  at  the  court  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  monarch.  They  wrote  letters  certifying  the  king,  "  that  if  (he  city  were 
builded  again,  and  the  walls  thereof  set  up,  he  would  cease  to  have  any  portion  on 
this  side  the  river"  (Ezra  iv.  16.)  They  thwarted  the  Jews  in  every  possible 
way.  And  these  things,  combined  with  the  lukewarmnees  and  selfishness  of  mul- 
titudes of  the  Jews,  who  preferred  their  own  ease  and  comfort  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  "  caused  the  work  of  the  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem  to  cease." 
(Ezra  iv.  24.)  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  these  circumstances,  that  Zechariah 
received  his  commission;  and  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  were  de- 
signed, at  once,  to  rebuke  them  for  their  faithlessness,  and  encourage  them  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
first  six  chapters,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  whole  prophecy.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  visions,  seen  by  Zechariah  in  one  night  ;  in  which,  by  very 
striking  symbolical  representations,  the  dispensations  of  providence  towards  those 
who  had  oppressed  his  people — the  entire  removal  of  idolatry  from  the  latter — 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem — the  re -establishment  of  the 
Worship  of  God — the  preservation  of  the  church — and  the  certainty  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  are  most  impressively  revealed.'  The  second  part  is  comprehended 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  which  contain  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  priests,  respecting  the  duty  of  observing  a  certain  fast ; 
together  with  a  variety  of  moral  precepts  connected  with  the  duty  of  fasting; 
and  a  glorious  prediction  of  Jerusalem's  restoration.  The  third  and  last  part,  com- 
prising the  six  remaining  chapters,  carries  us  forward  to  the  period  of  the  glory  of  the 
latter  days.  It  contains  a  prediction  of  the  memorable  expedition  of  the  Greeks, 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  towards  the  East,  and  especially  along  the  west  coast 
of  Palestine  to  Egypt — tho  protection  which  God  would  afford  to  his  own  people — 
the  advent,  sufferings,  and  reign  of  the  Messiah — the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans — the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  sufferings  during  that  long  and  dreary  period — their  conversion  and  restora- 
tion— the  character  of  their  worship  after  their  recovery — the  combination  of  the 
gentile  nations  of  the  north  to  hinder  their  settlement  in  Palestine — the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  confederacy-— -the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  union  into 
one  church  with  their  Jewish  brethren  in  the  worship  and  Bervice  of  God. 

The  style,  and  general  structure,  of  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah,  differyin 
some  important  particulars,  from  the  preceding  portions  of  his  prophecy.  On  these 
accounts,  their  authenticity  has  been  called  in  question,  and  their  authorship 
ascribed  to  various  other  writers.  The  celebrated  Joseph  Mede  was  the  first  who 
took  this  ground,  and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  since  that  time  by  many,  both 
in  pur  own  country  and  in  Germany.  Their  authenticity  has,  however,  been 
maintained — and  we  think  most  successfully — by  many  able  scholars  and  divines. 
The  objection  from  the  difference  of  style  between  the  two  portions  of  the  book — 
and  that  is  the  principal  ohjection — is  not  of  much  value.  The  difference  is  not 
so  great,  as  that  between  the  style  of  John  in  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  But  no  sound  critic  now  doubts  that  John  was  the  au- 
thor of  both.  In  the  latter  case,  the  difference  of  subject  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
the  difference  of  style.  So  is  it  in  the  case  before  us.  The  subjects  of  the  prophetic 
oracles  in  the  last  six  chapters  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
portions.  And  if  we  admit,  what  is  highly  probable,  that  the  last  portion  of  the 
book  was  written  late  in  the  life  of  the  prophet,  while  the  former  was  written 
much  earlier,  we  have  sufficient  reason  for  the  difference  of  style.  That  differ- 
ence is,  in  some  points,  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.    Bat  w«  are  disposed  to  re- 
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gard  it  ae  a  beauty,  rather  than  an  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  any  portion. of 
the  book.  Am  an  able  writer  (Dr  Henderson)  remarks,  "  In  point  of  style,  our 
prophet  vanes  according  to  the  nature  of  hia  subjects,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  his  mind.  He  now  expresses  himself  in  simple  conversa- 
tional prose,  now  in  poetry.  At  one  time  he  abounds  in  the  language  of  symbols, 
at  another,  in  that  of  dread  prophetical  announcement.  His  symbols  are,  for  the 
most  part,  enigmatical,  and  require  the  explanations  which  accompany  them.  His 
prose  resembles  most  that  of  Ezekiel  ;  it  is  diffuse,  uniform,  and  repetitious.  Hia 
prophetic  poetry  possesses  much  of  the  elevation  and  dignity  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  prophets,  with  whose  writings  he  appears  to  have  been  familiar  ;  only  his 
rythmus  is  sometimes  harsh  and  unequal,  while  his  parallelisms  are  destitute  of 
that  symmetry  aod  finish  which  form  some  of  the  principal  beauties  of  Hebrew 
poetry." 

The  first  six  verses  of  the  first  chapter  form  an  appropriate  and  instructive  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  book.  In  these,  the  prophet  describes  who  he  was— inti- 
mates his  divine  commission,  and  the  time  when  it  was  given  to  him — and  then 
reminds  hia  countrymen  of  the  Divine  displeasure  towards  their  impenitent  fore- 
fathers, with  the  evident  purpose  of  leading  them  to  consider,  and  beware  lest,  by 
following  the  same  impenitent  course,  they  should  bring  upon  themselves  similar 
judgments. 

Zechariah  was  "  the  son  of  Baraehiah,  the  son  of  Iddo."  Iddo  was  probably 
the  same  person  as  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  viii.  17,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  priests.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  individual  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xxiii.  36,  as  having  been  slain  between  the  Altar  and 
the  Temple,  although  the  fact  itself  is  nowhere  recorded.  Zechariah  did  not  run 
unaant.  '•  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.™  He  received  his  commission 
from  Jehovah,  and  all  the  messages  which  he  delivered  to  the  people  were  com- 
municated to  him  from  above.  He  was  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Tha 
words  which  he  spake  were  not  his  own  words.  They  were  God's  words ;  and 
let  this  be  remembered  by  the  reader.  When  Jehovah  speaks,  it  surely  becomes 
all  the  inhabitant*  of  the  earth  to  hear. 

The  time  when  Zechariah  received  his  commission,  was  "in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius."  The  month  specified  is  tbat  of  the  Jewish,  and  not  the 
Persian  year,  as  is  manif eat  from  chaps,  i.  7.,  vii.  1.,  viii.  19.  The  Darius  mentioned, 
was  Darius  Hystaapes  who,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  on  the  death  of  Smerdia  the  usurper,  621  yearabefore 
Christ,  and  14  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  There  were  other  three  Medo- 
Persian  monarehs  of  tbat  name.  But  none  of  these  could  be  the  person  named 
here,  for  Darius  the  Mede  spoken  of  in  Daniel  r.  31,  lived  before  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon ;  and  of  the  other  two,  one  flourished  ninety-three  years 
after  tbe  completion  of  the  second  temple  ;  the  other  at  a  period  later  still.  The 
Darius  of  the  text  is  described  by  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  as  a  mild  and 
benignant  ruler.  He  cherished  towards  the  Jews  the  most  friendly  feelings — pro- 
tected them  from  their  enemies — and  gave  full  effect  to  tbe  decree  of  Cyrus  ill 
their  favour. 

It  has  been  already  -stated  that  the  design  of  these  verses  was  to  warn  the  Jews 
of  the  captivity,  lest,  now,  when  they  had  returned  to  their  native  land,  they 
should  imitate  the  example  of  their  impenitent  fathers.  Accordingly,  the  servant 
of  tbe  Lord  reminds  them  that  "  Jehovah  had  been  sore  displeased  with  their  fa- 
thers." This  the  people  knew.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  not  directly  stated, 
but  is  strongly  implied ;  and  it  could  scarcely  he  mistaken  ;  while  the  very 
abruptness  of  the  statement  was  well  fitted  to  force  it  upon  their  attention.  '  The 
Lord  has  been  very  sore  displeased  with  your  fathers,  and  so  will  He  be  with  you, 
if  you  cherish  their  spirit,  and  imitate  their  example  !'  Hence  the  argument,  and 
infcreoee.  "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Turn  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  torn  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  that  is, '  Re- 
pent of  yonr  wickedness,  change  your  minds  in  reference  to  your  past  conduct. 
In  the  exorcise  of  faith  arid  repentance,  turn,  unto  me,  and  then*  I  will  turn  unto 
■    •  The  conjunction  (i,  F«*)h«»,*riaeatlv,tk»iei»gi»en»oitafco»s.  .... 
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you.  My  displeasure  will  be  averted.  Yon  shall  escape  my  judgments  which.  1 
inflicted  on  your  fathers.  I  will  manifest  my  favour  towards  yon,  and  bestow 
upon  yon  my  Messing  !'  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  phrase  "  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  of  unusually  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Zechariah,  and  occurs  not  fewer  than  thru  times  in  this  one 
verse.  It  seems  to  be  Intended  to  intimate,  not  only  the  authority  with  which 
God  spoke ;  but  also  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  accomplishment  of  every  word 
which  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  It  was  well  fitted  also  to  inspire  the  mind  of 
the  people  of  God  with  unshaken  confidence  in  his  supreme,  and  resistless  power. 

If  the  Lord  had  been  sore  displeased  with  their  fathers,  it  was  of  immense  im- 
portance that  the  returned  exiles  should  beware  of  imitating  their  example.  Hence 
they  are  next  admonished,  "  not  to  be  like  their  fathers,  to  whom  the  prophets 
cried,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Turn  ye  now  from  your  evil  ways, 
and  from  your  evil  doings  :  but  they  did  not  hear  nor  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  "  prophets"  and  the  "  fathers"  here  referred  to,  are  those  who  lived  before 
the  captivity.  To  the  latter,  God  sent  his  servants  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
to  expostulate  with  them,  to  entreat  them  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  and  aban- 
don their  wicked  practices.  But  in  rain.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and— 


And  thus  they  had  brought  upon  the  nation  the  dire  calamities  which  were  In- 
flicted upon  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  during  the  captivity.  The  awful  danger 
of  such  a  course  is  impressively  pointed  out  by  the  question  of  verse  6th,  "  Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  1  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?"  Thisquestion 
is  not  intended  to  suggest  anything  connected  with  the  state  of  the  prophets  and 
fathers  in  the  invisible  and  eternal  world.  The  interrogative  form  of  address 
sometimes  implies  a  strong  direct  assertion.  It  is  so  here.  It  is  equivalent  to 
'  They  do  not  lire  for  ever,'  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  is,  '  Your  fa- 
.  thers  are  no  more.  They  are  dead,  and  not  any  longer  to  be  found  on  earth.  And 
the  prophets,  they  also  are  gone.  Death  has  swept  both  away.'  This  assertion  of 
the  mortality  of  men— of  all  classes  of  men — is  designed  to  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  word  of  God.  Hence,  it  is  added,  "But  my  word  and  my  statutes,  which  I 
commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they  not  take  hold  of  your  fathers? 
and  they  returned  and  said,  Like  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us  ac- 
cording to  our  ways,  and  according  to  our  doings,  so  hath  he  dealt  with  us." 

"  My  words  and  my  statutes,"  or  decrees,  here  obviously  mean  the  Divine  de- 
claration and  purposes,  to  punish  the  Jews  who  lived  before  the  captivity,  and  at 
the  time  of  it,  if  they  did  not  repent.  These  "decrees"  he  made  known  to  them 
by  his  servants,  the  prophets.  There  is  a  thrilling  emphasis  in  the  question, 
"  Did  they  not  take  hold  of  your  fathers  ? "  An  appeal  is  made  to  facts.  They 
are  pointed  back  to  the  history  of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  question  is, — '  Were  not 
.my  words  fulfilled  9  Did  not  my  purposes  take  effect  1  Did  not  my  judgments 
overtake  your  fathers?'  God  is  a  God  of  truth;  and  though  judgment  is  his 
strange  work,  yet  he  has  revealed  his  wrath  from  heaven  against  the  workers  of 
iniquity  ;  and  the  history  of  his  dealings  with  his  people  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  threatening,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  the  promise.  The  effect  of  the  execu- 
tion of  judgment  upon  the  fathers  was,  that  "they  returned"  and  said, — "Like  as 
the  Lord  of  hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us,  according  to  our  ways,  and  according  to 
our  doings,  so  hath  he  dealt  with  us."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  here 
expressed  by  the  term  "  returned."  In  its  idiomatic  use,  before  another  verb,  the 
original  word  simply  expresses  the  repetition  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb. 
But  that  it  implies  something  more  here  is  very  manifest.  The  direct  reference  is, 
to  the  captives  in  Babylon;  and  we  know  that  many  of  them,  at  least,  were  deeply 
humbled  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  repented,  and  turned,  with  contrite  hearts 
and  weeping  eyes,  to  Him.  (Psalm  exxxvii.)    It  is  well  known  that  the  captivity 
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curedtbom,  as  a  people,  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  true  ;  and  as  in  regard  of  the  promise,  so  also  in 
reference  to  the  threatening,  not  one  word  had  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken. 
These  statements  were  well  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  returned  exiles, 
and  were  intended  to  warn  them,  lest,  following  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  they 
shonld  involve  themselves  in  similar  judgments.  But  they  are  equally  fitted  to 
warn  us.  What  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning. 
Rebellion  and  impenltency  in  us,  expose  us  equally  to  the  Divine  indignation. 
God's  purpose  to  punish  tin  is  fixed  and  unchangeable.  It  is  only  by  turning  unto 
Him  that  we  can  avert  from  us  his  judgments,  and  escape  destruction.  The  Lord 
says  tons, — "Turn  unto  me,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you  !"  Let  the  Divine  judgments 
on  those  who  have  gone  before  us  stimulate  our  efforts.  Let  us  remember  that  He 
is  ready  to  receive  us,and  so  sin  shall  not  be  our  ruin.  N. 


THE  INFIDELITY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP. 
The  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly.     Hie  preaching,  both  as  to  its  matter  and 
its  manner,  came  home  to  their  circumstances  and  their  feelings  with  a  degree  of 
force  it  seldom  carried  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous.     The  r, 


strength  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  receives  strength  from  man,  has  always  Iain 
in  its  acceptance  by  the  industrious  classes  ;  for  although  some  of  the  brightest 
specimens  of  christian  character  have,  in  every  age,  been  found,  as  they  are  found 


still,  among  those  who  have  devoted  great  worldly  wealth  and  high  position  in  so- 
ciety to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the  poor  man's  influence,  multiplied  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  poor  men  abound,  mounts  far  above  what  can  be 
claimed  for  the  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,"  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  on  the  altar  of  christian  service. 

That  the  Gospel  should  be  regarded  with  peculiar  favour  by  the  working  classes, 
is  not  difficult  to  account  foe.  Struggling  in  the  battle  of  life — often  finding  it  a 
battle  to  obtain  as  much  as  shall  keep  body  and  soul  together— begging  of  his 
richer  neighbour,  and  often  begging  in  vain,  "  for  leave  to  toil" — finding  himself 
frequently  on  the  brink  of  want,  while  yet  he  sees  plenty  around  him — ever  the 
first  to  suffer  in  any  depression  of  trade,  any  extensive  political  change,  or  any 
dearth  of  provisions,  tbe  working  man  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  comforter,  such 
as  the  Gospel  professes  to  be.  Allow  that  much  of  the  distress  of  the  hard  work- 
ing poor  is  of  their  own  causing — that  many  of  them  are  careless  and  improvident 
in  prosperity,  "  earning  like  horses  and  spending  like  asses," — it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  many  others  will  have  to  continue  poor,  in  spite  of  their  best  endeavours  ; 
for  even  after  they  have  begun,  as  they  think,  to  be  doing  well  for  the  world,  a 
prolonged  fever,  a  family  bereavement,  a  stagnation  in  commerce,  shall  suffice  to 
throw  them  back  into  a  position  of  want.  And  what  resource  have  the  poor 
against  these  oft-recurring  calamities  ?  Will  they  try  the  Socialist  combinations, 
by  which  some  would  have  them  believe  poverty  is  to  be  banished  from  the  earth, 
and  everybody  is  to  have  everything  he  can  desire?  All  past  experience  has 
proved  these  schemes  to  be  a  delusion  And  a  snare.  Will  they  attempt  political 
revolution  ?  If  they  do,  and  if  in  the  first  step  they  seem  to  succeed,  it  will  only 
be  to  find,  in  all  likelihood,  as  the  nation  best  acquainted  with  such  changes  has 
more  than  once  found,  and  is  finding  at  this  day,  that  in  overturning  one  kind  of 
tyranny  they  are  making  room  for  another  and  a  worse  ;  and  that  whoever  may 
be  gainers  by  the  new  order  of  things,  the  industrious  classes  are  sure  to  be  losers. 
Whither,  then,  shall  they  tum  for  comfort  ?  "  O  !  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the  Sa- 
viour thereof,  in  the  time  of  trouble!"  To  whom  shall  theygo  but  unto  Thee? 
In  the  clear  and  well-authenticated  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  stands  out  solid 
rock  amidst  the  fleeting  billows  and  empty  spray  of  the  schemes  and  projects  of 
this  world,  they  may  find  that  strong  consolation  which  they  need. 

And  yet,  in  our  day,  so  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain,  it  Is  among  the  working 
classes  chiefly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  that  we  meet  with  the  open  denial  of  tbe  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  In  many  a  neighbourhood,  where  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
mainly  on  rough  manual  labour,  the  people  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  may 
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be  seen,  with  few  exceptions,  to  attend  religious  ordinances  more  or  less  regularly 
on  Sabbath  ;  while,  of  the  working  class,  the  larger  proportion  scarcely  ever  we  the 
inside  of  a  church  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  "  The  view  from  the  sick-cliaiuber,  of 
a  street  inhabited  principally  by  artisans,  during  the  time  of  Sunday  morning 
public  service,  is  very  melancholy.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  hardly  suspect  what 
numbers  are  strolling  indolently  about— not  ragged  drunken  fellows  either,  but 
intelligent-looking  working  people,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  with  wives  and 
sweethearts  by  their  side.  Every  country  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  presents  a 
similar  spectacle."*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  Sabbath-strollers  are  all 
deliberate  unbelievers ;  for  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  have  never  taken  so  much 
thought  about  Christianity  as  to  have  reached  any  distinct  conclusion  in  regard  to 
its  truth  or  falsehood.  But  these  are  the  material  out  of  which  each  successive 
race  of  open  infidels  is  formed.  They  are  following  the  courses  for  which  infi- 
delity, when  formally  proposed  to  them,  is  welcomed  as  a  plausible  vindication,— 
a  composing  draught  to  a  wakeful  conscience  ;  and  if,  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
tedium  of  the  mis-spent  Sabbath,  they  resort  to  discussion  with  the  scoffer,  who  is 
nowhere  more  likely  to  be  met  than  in  such  walks,  the  circumstances  predisposing 
them  to  the  contagion  leave  but  a  slender  hope  of  their  escape.  Standing  in  the 
way  of  the  sinner,  it  is  an  easy  and  a  natural  step  to  mount  into  the  chair  of  the 

But  it  is  not  on  the  Sabbath  alone,  or  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  courting1 
temptation,  by  wilfully  neglecting  christian  ordinances,  that  the  working  wan  ia 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  infidel  principles.  In  the  intervals  of  his  daily  toil, 
or  even  while  it  is  going  on,  if  noise  or  watchful  overseers  do  not  hinder,  be  may' 
have  occasion  to  hear,  or  to  take  a  part  in,  the  strife  of  tongues  concerning  the 
claims  of  religion.  The  professedly  christian  youth,  not  well  grounded  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  infidels 
zealous  for  the  triumph  of  their  principles,  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  poison,  and 
no  wonder  if  his  religion,  such  as  it  is,  soon  languish  and  die. 

"  Others  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  out  of  tho  way  of  danger;  not  so  the  working 
man.     Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  after  monp-     ■- ■--■' ;"   *•■- 

which  infidelity  has  practised  long  with  too  much  success.  How  m 
from  being  professed  Christians,  hate  become  STSwed  Deists,  may 
change  to  this  source  !     The  mischief  done  in  this  way  by  even  a  sinb 

who  19  a  ready  talker  end  of  attractive  conversation,  and  who  has— as  is  commonly  the  j»- 
all  the  arguments  used  by  infidels,  together  with  the  formidable  auxiliaries  of  jest,  jibe,  ridi- 
cule, raillery,  insinuation,  misrepresentation,  etc.,  ready  at  any  moment  for  use,  is  immense. 
By  this  necessary  consequence  of  their  condition,  as  society  is  constituted,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  working  people  in  a  city  may  be  brought  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men  of  infidel  principles,  and  by  this  means  has  infidelity  stretched 
forth  its  iron  hand  and  grasped  those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  its  reach  ;  for 
many  of  them  would  never  have  read  any  of  its  publications,  nor  attended  any  of  its  lectures 
and  discussions.  The  spirit  of  unbelief  which,  among  other  thinns,  the  mighty  impetus  given 
to  the  publio  mind,  roused  to  energy  and  active  eievtion,  fonad  in  this  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  a  ready  conductor,  by  which  its  power  was  sent  to  their  humblest  and  to  their  most 
peaceful  abodes ;  and  thus  were  the  principles  of  infidelity  spread  among  working  meu."f 

Workshop  infidelity  is  seldom  of  a  very  profound  description.  Sometimes, 
though  but  rarely,  it  is  atheistic,  and  then  it  displaces  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe  by  some  easy  and  familiar  process !  "  I  never  see  a  cat  tormenting  a 
mouse,  but  I  see  a  proof  that  there  is  no  God,"  is  one  of  its  demonstrations  a  pos- 
teriori,— benevolently  investing  irrational  creatures  with  the  sensibilities  of  ra- 
tional ones,  and  then  making  the  incongruous  image  a  proof  that  the  world  cre- 
ated itself !  But  this  enormous  negation,  though  sometimes  conceived  in  the 
brain  and  uttered  by  the  tongue,  finds  too  much  resistance  in  the  native  instincts 
of  the  human  heart,  ever  to  be  very  dangerous  with  young  workmen ;  and  infide- 
lity, to  become  popular, must  assume  a  less  skeleton-like  form;  which  accordingly 
it  does,  in  the  creed  of  the  Deist.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  God — it  denies  the 
Interposition  of  God's  providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  world— and  specially  it  de- 


*  Green's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Working  C 
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nies  that  he  has  interposed  by  a  direct  revelation  of  his  will.  ''  If  God  lias  spoken, 
why,"  it  demands,  "  is  not  the  universe  convinced  V — taking  for  granted  that  con- 
viction always  follows  proof;  though  plainly,  what  it  holds  to  be  the  strong  proofs 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  Bible  have  failed  to  convince  anybody  but  unbelievers ! 
The  Deist  of  the  workshop,  following  the  leadership  of  Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine, 
Richard  Carlyle,  and  others,  holds  the  writings  of  Moses  to  be  a  tissue  of  fables, 
like  the  fictions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  invented  to  flatter  a  people,  by  as- 
cribing to  them  a  highly  ancient  descent.  The  narrative  of  the  creation  he  holds  to 
be  disproved  by  the  facts  of  astronomy  and  geology.  The  miracles  of  Scripture 
he  divides  between  the  arts  of  jugglery  and  oriental  romancing.  But  though  false 
and  fabulous  in  everything  it  relates  that  would  imply  its  divine  origin,  he  main- 
tains the  Bible  to  be  a  faithful  record  in  whatever  seems  to  disparage  the  charac- 
ters it  would  teach  ns  to  respect.  The  faults  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  David  and 
other  scriptnre  saints — the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  an  alleged  Divine 
command — the  debasement  and  perversity  of  the  Hebrew  race — the  whole  system 
of  Jewish  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of  priests,  and  under  the  al- 
leged direction  of  Heaven — these  and  other  representations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  treats  with  bitter  scorn.  His  views  of  tho  New  Testament,  and  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, whose  history  and  doctrine  it  unfolds,  are  sometimes  expressed  in  the  same 
terms  of  bitter  ribaldry  which  he  employs  concerning  the  Old ;  hut  generally, 
perhaps,  he  speaks  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  some  measure  of  respect.  Let 
us  hear,  on  this  point,  a  working  man's  description  of  the  Deist  of  the  work- 

"  A  very  general  idea  prevailing  among  the  If 
thered  from  the  following  statement : — '  Jesus,  1 

studious  habits,  amiable  temper,  and  unexceptionable  morals.  '  Being  a  man  c 
and  reflection,  and  imbued  with  floe  sympathies,  he  was  moved  by  the  hapless  condition  of 
the  oppressed  masses  of  the  Jewish  population,  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  public  morals, 
and  thus  to  elevate  the  poorer  classes  to  a  better  condition.  In  the  course  of  his  endeavours 
to  effect  this  object,  he  gave,  by  his  honesty  and  plain -speaking,  mortal  offence  to  the  Phari- 
sees and  ruling  men  of  Jerusalem,  who  therefore  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  having 
falsely  accused  him  to  tbe  Roman  rnler,  abandoned  him  to  the  fate  of  a  criminal.'  Others 
less  lenient  in  their  judgment,  pronounce  him  an  impostor,  or  pretended  prophet,  leading  a 
band  of  ignorant  fanatics  through  the  country,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  placing  himself, 
through  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  the  priestly  party.  Others,  again,  denounce 

well,  actual 
Roman  yoki 
opinions,  and  may  be  found  severally  set  forth  in  the  works  of  infidel  writers.  The  holders  of 
these  unfounded  notions  have  never  seriously  applied  to  themselves  the  question,' What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?'  Nor  are  the;  likely  to  do  so  until  the  necessity— the  paramount  urgency  ot 
tbe  necessity — for  something  better  than  the  power  of  reformer  or  patriot  is  presented  to  an 
awakened  conscience. 

"  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament  as  an  inspired  book,  are  re- 
jected by  the  Deist  with  sovereign  contempt.  He  knows  the  en  tire  "history  of  tbe  '  fortv  gos- 
pels,' and  be  sneers  at  the  notion  that  a  catholic  council  should  select,  by  some  species  of 
conjuration,  the  four  only  true  narratives,  and  consign  all  the  remainder  to  oblivion.  He  be- 
lieves just  as  much  of  these  narratives  as  help  him  to  a  notion  of  the  events  of  the  time,  and 
even  these  he  receives  cam  grano,  inasmuch  as  the  narration  of  a  miracle  is  with  him  un- 
doubted proof  either  of  the  falsehood  or  gross  superstition  of  its  author-— either  of  which  qua- 
lities renders  him  unworthy  of  credence. 

.  **  Asa  religion  (all  religions,  however,  being  unnecessary  to  a  right  reasoning  com  rounity)  he 
considers  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  ttt  forth  by  himself,  the  hest ;  but  he  has  a  very  different 
appreciation  of  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day,  in  which  he  can  see  but  very  few  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  promulgated  by  its  original  founder.  He  contends  that  tbe  corruptions 
of  Christianity  began  with  its  earliest  disseminators,  and  that  of  all  the  deadly  foes  to  the 
simplicity,  and  consequent  usefulness  of  that  religion,  the  man  railed  Saint  Paul  was  the  first, 
the  most  fanatical,  and  the  worst.  He  sometimes  even  declares  that  he  might  himself  have 
been  a  Christian,  but  for  the  infernal  doctrines  with  which  that  man  has  trammelled  and  so- 
phisticated a  simple  and  beautiful  system  of  morality' and  brotherly  love-,  and  he  marvels 
much  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  admire  the  insane  reasonings,  or  adopt  the  unfounded 
conclusions,  of  this  rabid  and  dogmatic  bigot."* 

Infidel  opinions  are  propagated  among  working-men,  not  only  by  conversation, 
but  by  feetares  sand,  discussions,  and  by  a  cheap  press.     "  The  works  of  the  mart 

*  Charles  tenth's,  *  The  Shadow  of  Death." 
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celebrated  writers,"  says  Mr  Spears,  formerly  quoted,  "  are  Bold  either  in  volumes, 
or  in  parts  or  numbers  ;  the  price  of  the  last  being  generally  twopence.  Thus  the 
writings  of  Paine,  Volney,  Mirabaud,  &c,  are  made  to  suit  the  means  of  working 
people.  Such  parts  of  the  works  as  relate  directly  to  the  subject  of  infidelity  are 
printed  in  a  cheap  form,  seldom  exceeding  one  shilling.  In  this  manner  are  sold 
Hume's  '  Essay  on  Miracles,'  Voltaire's  '  Important  Examination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  others.  The  works  of  K.  D.  Owen,  and  a  great  number  of  essays, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  by  various  modern  authors,  are  in  the  same  way  print- 
ed at  a  price  that  the  poorest  may  be  able  to  obtain  them.  There  are  in  each 
large  city,  one  or  more  booksellers'  shops,  where  the  books  sold  are  principally 
works  of  this  description;  they  are  published  in  London,  thence  supplied  to  these 
booksellers,  and  thus  distributed  over  the  kingdom." 

And  how  most  effectually  shall  Christians,  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  raise  up  a 
standard  against  these  inroads  of  the  enemy  ?  To  convert  infidels  by  argumenta- 
tion is,  we  fear,  a  task  next  to  hopeless.  The  evil  spirit  in  this  instance,  will  go 
out  by  no  other  door  than  the  one  by  which  he  came  in  ;  and  that  was  not  the 
head  but  the  heart.  The  love  of  sin,  and  the  desire  to  cloak  it  from  the  observa- 
tion of  faithful  conscience,  lead  to  the  wish  that  the  Bible  were  untrue  ;  and  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  The  exposure  of  false  reasoning  will  seldom  be 
of  much  avail,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  conscience  be  helped  to  assert  its  au- 
thority ;  but  if,  through  the  afflictions  and  alarms  of  providence,  conscience  be 
re-instated  on  its  throne,  the  intellect  will  see  more  clearly  to  do  its  office  of  ap- 
prehending truth.  "  There  are  voices,"  beautifully  observes  Mr  Smith,  "  which 
may  reach  his  heart,  though  he  be  deaf  as  the  adder  to  that  from  human  lips. 
From  a  sick  couch — from  a  dying  bed— from  an  infant's  grassy  grave,  or  an 
honoured  parent's  tomb,  the  self  same  warning  accents  may  arise  that  resounded 
in  olden  time  through  the  wilderness  of  Judea  ;  and,  as  did  the  voice  of  the  desert 
prophet,  may  herald  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  yet  mighty  to  say — to  save  even 
the  infidel  and  the  scoffer  *  #  *  There  come  times  of  dejection  and  humi- 
liation, even  for  the  proudest ;  the  storms  of  adversity  and  Borrow  that  sweep  in 
wintry  wrath  the  surface  of  society,  may  reach  him  as  well  as  another  ;  and  when 
he  is  oast  down  to  the  ground  in  the  solitary  face  to  face  struggle  with  personal 
calamity,  it  is  no  great  marvel  if  the  fabric  which  pride  alone  had  suffered  to  rear  and 
to  maintain,  be  shivered  at  the  blow."  But  while  waiting  God's  time  for  bringing 
home  truth  in  his  own  way,  it  becomes  Christians  to  watch  carefully  lest  they 
themselves  be  st lengthening  the  hold  of  error  upon  the  unbeliever's  mind.  To 
regard  him,  on  the  one  hand,  with  complacent  approval, as  if  we  reckoned  his  un- 
belief no  very  important  matter  after  all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  frown  upon 
him  continually  as  if  our  reprobation  of  his  error  made  us  careless  as  to  any  means 
of  convincing  him  of  the  truth,  are  equally  to  be  avoided  ;  and  yet  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course  between  them  is  sometimes  no  very  easy  task.  Above  all,  Christians 
had  need  to  see  that  they  are  not  fortifying  him  in  his  prejudices  against  the  Gospel, 
by  the  inconsistency  of  their  own  lives  with  its  divine  and  holy  precepts,  a  cause 
which,  as  thev  who  best  know  life  in  the  workship  attest,  tends  more  than  any 
other  within  the  control  of  Christians  themselves,  to  aid  the  diffusion  of  infidel 
principles  among  our  working  men. 

To  strengthen  the  young  and  inexperienced  against  the  assaults  of  the  scoffer, 
it  is  well  that  he  have  ready  access  to  such  works  as  Bishop  Watson's"  Apology  for 
the  Bible,"  and  Leslie's  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  as  well  as  new 
publications  appearing  from  time  to  time,  adapted  to  new  turns  of  the  deistic  contro- 
versy. But  it  is  atill  more  important  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  his  knowledge 
□f  the  Bible  itself.  Our  Lord  used  no  other  defence  in  meeting  the  great  temp- 
ter j  and  if  a  man  have  the  word  of  God  dwelling  in  him  richly,  he  will  usually 
find  in  it  enough  either  to  turn  back  at  once  the  assault  aimed  at  him,  or  to  main- 
tain himself  firmly  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  till  he  have  time  to  examine  more 
fully,  the  point  assailed. 

For  the  principal  quotations  embraced  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the 
feels  embodied  in  our  own  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  a  volume  entitled  *'  Prize 
Essays  on  Infidelity,"  just  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  by 
Messrs  Partridge  and  Oakey.     The  volume  includes  two  essays — *'  The  Shadow  of 
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Death,"  by  Charles  Smith,  printer,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  L, 20,  offered  by 
the  Alliance;  and  "  The  Creed  of  Despair,"  by  Matthew  Spears,  ironfoander,  to 
which  the  second,  L.1S,  was  awarded.  The  two  together  present  a  graphic  view 
of  the  principle?  and  operations  of  infidelity  among  the  working  classes  in  Great 
Britain.  Roth  compositions  display  abilities  of  a  high  order — the  first,  by  a  Lon- 
don printer,  excelling  in  abundant  detail  and  eloquent  statement  of  facts,  with 
appeals  founded  on  them,  and  addressed  both  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart ; 
the  other,  by  a  Glasgow  moulder,  and  equally  characteristic  of  the  nationality  of 
its  anthor,  is  more  marked  by  the  philosophising  spirit;  the  facts,  which  are  fewer 
in  number,  not  passing  into  principles  of  action  so  rapidly  as  the  strong  attrac- 
tion of  the  Englishman's  full  heart  makes  his  facta  to  do  ;  but  being  subjected  to 
a  ratiocinative  faculty  that  loves  to  cling  to  them  till  it  has  drawn  from  each  every 
important  deduction  it  is  fitted  to  yield,  bearing  on  the  subject.  Concurring  fully 
in  the  award  which  has  assigned  to  the  two  essays  their  relative  position  in.  the 
volume,  we  earnestly  recommend  both  to  all  who  take  an  interest  —  and  what 
Christian  in  Great  Britain  does  not  ? — in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  classes  who 
have,  under  God,  made  Great  Britian  what  it  is — the  emporium  of  successful  in- 
dustry to  the  wide  world. 


NEW-YEAR'S  DRINKING.* 

BT  BHV.  THOMAS  GUTHBIB,  ».». 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  daring  the  Pen-  in  thousands  of  cases  these  customs  lead  to 

insular  war,  heard  that  a  large  magazine  ill,  and  issue  in  ruin. 
of  wine,  lay  on  hi*  line  of  march.  Ho  feared         What  unlooked-for  mischief  comes  of  the 

more  for  his  men  from  barrels  of  wine  tban  drinking  customs,  we  saw  a  melancholy 

batteries    of   camion,    and   instantly  de-  instance  of  but  last  Martinmas.    Late  in 

snatched  a  body  of  troops  to  knoak  every  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  term,  a 

wine  barret  on  the  bead.  young  woman  knocked  at  our  door.    Her 

Christmas  and  the  new  year  we  fear  as  good  clothes  were  all  draggled  in  the  mire,, 

much.     Like  him,  we  cannot  remove  the  and  the  traces  of  the  night's  debauch  were-. 

temptation — shot  the  dram-shop,  and  break  visible  in  an  otherwise  comely  countenance, 

the  whisky  bottle — but  we  are  sore  that,  It  was  sad  to  see  her,  but  sadder  still  her  - 

unless  you  will  be  persuaded  to  avoid  it,  story.    She  rose  on  the  morning  before,,  a 

the  approaching  seasons  will  prove  fatal  to  decent  servant,  with  wages,  and  character, 

the  life  of  some  and  tbe  virtue  of  many,  and  virtue,  and  self-respect,  the  respected 

At  no  other  season  of  the  year  does  our  child  of  respectable  parents.      She   was-  . 

town  present  sights  so  distressing  and  so  afraid  to  face  them ;  and  now  she  stood,  a 

disgusting.    Well  may  Christians  pray,  and  lost,  shameless  creature,  begging  for  pity/ 

parents  weep,  and  our  churches  be  hung-  and  a  shelter.    She  had  left  ber  place,  and 

in  black ;  there  are  more  young  men  and  on  her  way  to  another  met  with  samecom- 

women  rained,  more  bad  habits  contracted,  panions ;  they  persuaded  her  to  taste  a  lit- 

and  moresonls  tost  then,  than  at  anyother  tie  spirits,  and  then  a  little  more,  andatill 

season  of  the  year.  a  little  more,  till,  first  maddened,  and  then 

We  never  see  a  man,  or — oh,  shame  I —  stupified  with  drink,  she  became  insensible, 

a  woman,  with  their  whisky  bottle  and  with  and  woke  to  find  herself  robbed  and  ruined.    . 

their  "  happy  new  year,"  pressing  drink  What  a  revolution  drink  and  these  four- 

upon  others,  without  thinking  of  that  old  mid-twenty  hours  had  wrought  in  her  bis- 

mnrderer  Joab,  when,  taking  Amasa   by  toryl     It  reminds  as  of  a  stone  which  our  " 

tbe  beard,  and  saying,  "  Art  thou  in  health,  band  has  loosened  on  the  hill-top — first  it 

my  brother  f"  he  stabbed  him  under  the  moves  a  little,  then,  caught  by  a  tuft  of 

fifth  rib.   Ton  intend  no  ill.   No  more  does  grass  or  bush  of  heatW  'tbjttajsinstaot,. 

the  fool  who  casts  firebrands,  saying,  "  It  then  moves  again,  and  now  beeinf  *0  roll 

is  in  sport,  it  is  in  sport."    Ton  know  that  slowly,  then  quickly,  then  it  flies,  then  it 

*  This  eamat,  rousing,  and  leuos.ble  p.per,  jf*!"  n™dlike  on,  till  at  length  it  thunders 

nnbUshod  In  the  form  of  •  b.nd-blu   bj  the  down  on  some  rock  below,  and  is  shivered 

■BoottlihBWi»tjfortbeSuppr*Mloaof  Drunken-  into  a  hundred  fraements. 

■Ma,"  hu  been  sent  ns  for  notice  to  theHuuwe.  T».ni. iiT        • 

a.  3m  best  ttttimmj  of  our  eppro™!  of  the  treat  _,.,-*""?  ?f*?  ■*£>  whl,B  a  clergyman  was 

ai  its  object,  we  ban  deemed  It  proper  to  qoett  Bitting  at  bis  book  on  a  beautiful  summer 

entire,  afternoon,  he  heard  a  foot  on  tbe  gravel. 


Corretpcmdenee. 


Jan. 


Theeervar*  caste  tt>saj,tbat 
cal  ling  himsolf  id  old  oullage  aoqnaift t- 
e  was  in  the  kitchen ;  Hid  there— for  he 
I — in  aid  rust; 


graded  in  his  ewn  eyes,  he-wouM* 


Wa<ks*»iRghai*ea%*j***eT  victim  iiW 
to  she  thowMiftto  whose  first  fail  often  dates 
from  theso  ffwtive  seasons — who  begin  with 
a  glass,  and  end  with  a  bottle. 

Oar  laager  towns  us  becoming  a  dis- 
grace to  Scotland;  (tad  our  country,  with 
its  old  character  for  piety  and  sobriety 
hanging  in  threadbare  rags  upon  its  book, 
is  becoming  a  disgrace  to  the  empire. 
We  hare-  small  hopes  from  Jastiees  of  Peaae 
"      "  J*ttrii><a*il>ii 


■to  be  wopyed    iswuiawm 
■■**&■  Mnwbaok-^itiMawt  b 


a  who  might,  haw*  adosued  aj>ulpit, 
bow  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  cast,  off  by  all 
his  friends,  to  die  by  a  dyke-side,  and  be 
laid,  with  no  regrets,  in  a  drunkard's  grave. 
But  three  weeks  ago,  on  going  up  the 
High  Street,  a  sudden  start,  and  the  rapid 


d  reached  the  lowest  infamy. 
In  her  swollen  and  bloated  features  I  recog- 
nised one  whom  I  had  known  in  better 
days,  and  had  last  seen  when,  five  years 
ago,  I  prayed  beside  her  mother's  dyiag 
bed,  in  the  garret-storey  of  a  high  tenement 
of  the  Cowgate.  From  her  childhood  she 
had  been  the  widow's  best  earthly  comfort 
—the  little  ewe-lamb  of  her  bosom — and  I 
have  heard  her  mother,  -who  blessed  God 
for  the  fair  opening  of  (bat  flower,  toll, 
with  teats  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  how  Mart 
sang  her  hymns,  and  -with  what  power  she 
prayed  to  God  in  their  lonely  home,  Hap- 
pily now  for  ber,  the  mother  lies  at-rest  in 
the  Grayfriars  Churchyard;  but  her  Mary, 
who,  from  a  Babbaih-schoa! '  scholar  had 
grown  up  into  a   Sabbath-school  teacher, 


■bhnsittg  of  Gad/ by  yw  la«  peesJc,  U«- 
aelves;  and  to  you;  therefore,  we  prsaame 
t»>  am  ha.  this ,  appeal ;  I  the  necessities  of,the 
case  are  our  anok^*1. 

We  wish  you,  indeed,  a  happy  new  year. 
We  are  not  the  enemies,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  friends  of  every  recreation  and 
amusement  which  can  exhilarate  the  spirits, 
and  give  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  to  the  mind, 
and  health  to  the  body.  These  would  help 
oar  cause  instead  of  hindering  it.  In  inno- 
cent sports,  expeditions  to  the  country, 
visits  to  museum  b,  gardens,  picture-galleries, 
public  buildings,  let  such  amusements  be 
sought  sad  enjoyed;  bat  against  •kinking- 
places  and  taetams  let  every * -■- 


— every  nan  and  niotbar  their  children  ."At 
this  ssaaoufctaH  be  speeialiy  on  their  gimrd 
—their  motto  .this:—"  Touch  not,  Taste 
not,  Handle  not."  Let-  like,  swsrissa  of  this 
paper  resolve  to  do  iwhafc  they  ««n,  by  their 
esamplej  inflwenee,  and  adviesy  to  stop  this 
annual  debauchery.  OjffsrwqAnU — reftue 
them  mhfj:  offend. 

"  He  not  partakers  of  other  men's eim.' 
"  Let  him  that  staodeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall." 


IKWfWJWttttltWt. 


9rt  nEoaiTBOB  1351. 
Sib, — Will  you  .hare  the  kindness  to  an- 
swer, through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  the  following  queries? — Yours, 


Is  Ezra  vii.  S6,  forming  pert  of  -Ena's 
•MomisBioo  frojo  Artjutemes,  lo.bo  consi- 
dered as  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will? 
If  so, — Are  the  powers  with  which  the-Ma- 
:gistrate.is  there  invested  to  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  his  office  under  (lie  J*wiih  dis- 
pensation? 

Does  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
require  of  her  members  an  absolute  dtmat 
of  tho,  civil,  oBigietraU.'*  pewsr  tkomtusrai 


or  does  she  merely  disown  toe  chaise  in  the 
CoB&aeion  of  i'aith  having  reference  to  the 
qaestion,  as  ooaatstatitig  apart  of  her  creed 
as  a  chircA,  leaving  individual  members  to 
adopt  each  views  on  the  subject  as  they 
may  consider  bast? 

[Tin  cemiuajsiua  of  Biro,  so  far  as  it  refer- 
red to  the  eDforcement  of  religions  ordinal) 
ces,  permitted  or  anthoriahed  him  to  oarry 
iat  o  afreet  the  Diviwa  law  which  had  previ- 
ously been  given  to  the  Jews,  and  which  had 
been  temporarily  kept  in  abeyance  daring 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Thus  tar  hu 
commission  was  certainly  agreeable  to  fhe 
Divine  will,  and  that  it  went  farther  there 
is  no  evidence. 


1862. 
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The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  nc-  trine  it  teaches,  or  seems  to  teach,  respect- 
cording  to  the  Basin  of  Union,  does  not  tbx  the  magistrate's  power  in  religion, 
require  of  its  member"  an  absorate  denial  'Whether  the j  admit  or  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  civil  magistrate's  power  chr.a  sacra,  of  the  Confession  on  thin  subject,  the 
It  only  requires  that  the;  admit  the  Wast-  church,  according  o  ha  standards,  does 
nsnieter  Confession  to  be  the  confession  of  inquire.] — Ed. 
their  faith,  with  the  exception  of  the  doc- 
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during 


i   passage  1 


He  says,  "  Oh,  that  my 
■  ui  us  "mw  now  written  1  Oh,  that  they 
were- printed- in  a  book!  That  they  were 
graven  with  w  iron  pen  and  lead  in  tie- 
in  tut  antiquarian  point  of  view,  this  is  a 
deeply  interesting  passage,  being  the  ear- 
Beat  existing  reference  to  the  molt  ancient 
raoctes  of  writing — not  to  one  of  them,  bat 
to  several,  to  all,  in  fact,  that  appear  to 
hare  been  known  at  the  time  this  book  was 

The  strange  blender  of  the  translators 
about  printing  in  a  book,  is  calculated  to 
provoke  a  smile,  and  iu  on  that  ground  alone 
censurable.  We  knew  a  man  by  no  means 
ill  informed  Or  unintelligent,  who  contend- 
ed from  this  that  printing  was  but  the  re- 
vival of  an  ancient  invention  known  in  the 
time  of  Job  ;  with  the  only  alternative,  that 
else  Job  predicted  the  invention,  and  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  his  words  would 
hereafter  be  printed  in  a  hook—"  and  this 
has  really  come  to  pass,"  he  triumphantly 
added,  deeming  that  his  acumen  had  added 
one  more  to  the  long  list  of  fulfilled  pro- 
phecies. This  carelessness  is  the  less  ex- 
cusable, as  the  earlier  versions  are  free  from 
this  fault.  In  them  we  have,  "  0  that  they 
were  pot  iu  a  boke;"t  or,  "0  that  they 
were  written  in  a  booke."t 

Still  there  might  be  something  to  mis- 
lead in  the  words  "written"  and"book,'* 
not  that  they  are  absolutely  incorrect,  but 
that  they  have  acquired  more  restricted 
signification  than  they  anciently  possessed. 
Not,  however,  to  enter  into  questions  as  to 
the  meanings  of  words,  we  shall  give  the 
translation  which  seems  to  us  preferable — 
m  O  that  my  word!  were  now  recorded  \ 


The  careful  reader  will  here  find  four  ideas, 


t  «•>•*-«'"  BMe, & 


rising  to  a  enmax-1*uto  grandest  and  atem 
dorabln  form  of  writing. 

Job  first  expresses  a  wish  that  his  word* 
were  simply  written  down  or  recorded  in 

the  ordinary  made,  without  specifying  nay  , 
— neither  shall  we  now,  as  there  will  be  a 
future  occasion  to  do  so,  But  we  canaet 
help  [minting  out  the  error  of  obose  who 
eenteod,  from  the  text' befemus^  that  grav- 
ing on  metal  or  stone  were -the  only  modes 
of  writing  known  in  the- time  of  Job,  and, 
consequent!  j,  that  there  were  no  inch  things 
as  books,  or  rather  rolls  (which  was  the  an- 
cient form  of  book*),  in  existence.  But 
why  not?  The  worn  was  already  2,900 
yearn  old  at  the  very  earliest  date  ascribed 
to  the  history  of  Job,  and  men  inherited, 
through  Noah's  family,  the  knowledge  and 
accumulated  improvements  of  the  antedilu- 
vians. And  as  this  is  urged  by  tjiose  who 
insist  upon  the  most  ancient  dale  of  the 
history  and  the  Book  of  Job,  It  may  well 
be  asked,  How,  in  the  alleged  absence  of 
the  means  of  copious  writing,  in  the  shape 
of  books  of  leaves  or  bark,  or  rolls  of  skins 
(not  parchment,  which  was  later),  linen,  or 
papyrus,  the  Book  of  Job  itself  came  to  be 
wntten  and  preserved  ?  No  one  will  sure- 
ly contend  that  a  volume  go  large  was  en- 
graven on  stone,  or  even  on  metal.  Far- 
ther, to  the  time  of  Moses,  materials  for 
large  roils  of  writing  existed,  or  how  else 
were  the  books  of  the  'Pentateuch  written, 
for  only  the  ten  eommsmftnents  were  en- 
graven upon  stone  ?  Lastly,  we  have  actual 
possession  of  Egyptian- papyrus  rolls  of  the 
most  remote  Pfiaraonio  age ;  and  through 
the  sculptures,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
that  this  mode  of  writing  was  common  in 
the  age  of  Supbis,  or  Cheops,  the  builder 
of  the  great  pyramid,  more  than  5000  years 
before  Christ,  and  therefore- anterior  to  the 
age  of  Job. 

The  patriarch  then  goes  OR  to  engraving 
or  writing  on  tablets.  These  tablets  may 
have  been  of  wood,  earthenware,  or  bone. 
Waxen  tabrets  we  take  to-  be  e*  a  later  age, 
not  well  salted  to  a  Warm  climate,  and 
never  used  butf  or  tempornrv  memoranda, 
like  oursbttM    'We  mention  own,  in  the 
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recollection  that  the  shoulder  blades  of 
sheep  were,  in  undent  times,  and  especially 
among  pastoral  tribes,  the  representatives 
of  our  ivory  tablets. 

Then  Job  cones  to  the  process  of  writ- 
ing on  tablets  of  soft  metal  with  a  pen  or 
stylus  of  harder  metal — with  a  pen  of  iron 
on  tablets  of  lead.  Metal  tablets  for  the 
purpose  of  writing,  were  composed  of  plates 
of  lead,  copper,  brass,  and  other  metals. 
These,  as  also  tablets  of  wood,  mentioned 
before,  were  either  single,  or  frequently 
from  two  to  five  leaves  were  done  up  into  a 
sort  of  book,  something  like  our  slate  books. 
Lead,  from  its  comparative  cheapness  and 
softness,  and  from  the  facility  of  beating 
oat  or  melting  down  writing  no  longer  use- 
"  '       is  much  used,  and  was  probably  first 


employed  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pro- 
minent mention  of  it  by  Job  does  nc ' 
ply  that  no  other  metals  were  used- 


stated  by  Pliny  that  sheets  of  lead  were  still 

in  his  time  used  for  important  public  docu- 
ments. A  zealous  antiquary  or  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Montfaucon,  states  that  he 


■boat  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  pieces  that 
formed  the  cover  and  the  ieavei,  six  in  num- 
ber, of  lead,  but  also  the  pin  inserted  through 
the  rings  to  hold  the  leaves  together,  as  well 
as  the  hinges  and  the  nails.  Each  of  the 
twelve  pages  was  charged  with  a  gnostic 
symbolical  figure,  and  underneath  the  four 


yA/V  aarvi 

NA/WMAIAHv 

Paiov  uye 

MIXtyifE 


VX£A     PACT 
ai>TAMtRl 

AyAPy  m  vtti 


first  are  inscriptions,  in  Greek  and  Etruscan 
characters,  unintelligible  to  him,  but  which 
might  probably  now  be  deciphered.  The 
characters  inscribed  on  every  leaf  are  copied 
in  Montfaueou's  work.  He  also  gives  from 
Father  Bonanni's  Mwettm  Kirckerianum, 
the  representation  and  description  of  an- 
other leaden  book,  which  had  been  taken 
from  an  ancient  tomb,  containing  seven 
leaves  in  scribed  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Etrus- 
can, and  Latin  characters ;  all  of  which  are 
declared  {perhaps  too  summarily)  to  have 
been  unintelligible.  Both  these  books  are 
probably  not  older  than  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era ;  but  tbey  adequately  repre- 
sent a  custom  of  more  ancient  date. 

Brass,  as  a  more  durable  metal,  was  used 
for  inscriptions  designed  to  last  the  longest ; 
such  as  laws,  treaties,  and  alliances.  These 
were,  however,  usually  written  in  large 
tablets  of  the  metal.  The  ornamental 
brasses  on  oar  own  churches,  many  of  which 
are  still  in  good  preservation,  though  many 


old,  illustrate  this  still  more  an- 
cient use  of  tablets  of  brass.  The  stylus  or 
pen  for  writing  on  metal  tablets  was  some- 
times tipped  with  a  diamond ;  a  circum- 
stance to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Jer. 

It  was  certainly  a  grand  idea  for  man  to 
think  of  committing  to  the  living  rock,  and 
of  thus  giving  a  magnificent  permanency 
to  the  record  of  his  history  and  his  thoughts. 
There  are  rocks  presenting  cliffs  so  smooth, 
with  stone  of  texture  so  soft,  as  absolutely 
to  tempt  the  idle  sauntercr  to  write  or  to 
scrawl  unmeaning  figures  on  them.  In  time 
this  wonld  suggest  the  desirableness  of  in- 
scribing harder  rocks  with  memorials  de- 
signed to  last ;  and  where  a  smooth  surface 
was  not  naturally  presented,  the  face  of  the 
rock  would  be  levelled  for  the  purpose. 

Many  such  monuments  of  the  most  an- 
cient date  have  been  found  in  various  conn- 
tries,  bat  none  more  extensive  or  remark- 
able than  those  in  the  Written  Mountains 
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of  Sinai,  which  alio  derive  especial  interest 
from  the  locality  in  which  thaj  are  found, 
so  memorable  in  Jewish  history,  and  not  so 
remote  from  the  place  of  Jobs  abode — 
some,  Indeed,  making  it  much  nearer  than 
we  do — but  that  be  might  have  known  of 
them  had  the;  then  been  thus  sculptured. 
It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  they  were, 
though  this  passage  shows  that  his  view 
was  directed  to  bocd  monuments. 

These  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Sinai;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
which,  branching  out  from  its  roots,  run 
towards  the  north-west  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez :  in- 
somuch that  travellers  now-a-days,  from 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  town 
of  Sues,  whatever  route  they  take  (for  there 


milar  inscriptions  are  met  with, 


and  these  i 
Serbal,  lyin^ 
mentioned  routes ;  as  also,  but  more  rarely, 
in  some  valleys  to  the  south,  of  Mount 
Serbal  itself.  But  the  valley  which,  be- 
yond all  the  rest,  claims  especial  notice,  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 


of  the  road,  the  traveller  finds  a  chain  of 
steep  sandstone  rocks,  perpendicular  as 
walls,  which  afford  shelter  at  mid-day,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun.  These,  beyond  all  besides,  con- 
tain a  vast  multitude  of  tolerably  well  pre- 
served inscriptions,  whence  this  valley  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Warty  Mokatteb,  or 
the  Written  Valley.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a 
hill,  where  stones  in  like  manner  are  cover- 
ed with  writing,  and  which  bears  the  name 
of  Djebel  Mokatteb,  or  the  Written  Moun- 


tain. Intermingled  with  the  inscriptions, 
images  and  figures  of  men  and  animals  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  all  ciecuted  in  so 
rude  a  style,  as  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  time,  when  men  first 
began  to  inscribe  upon  the  rocks  their 
abiding  memorials,  and  evidently  with  the 
same  instruments  and  by  the  same  hands 
as  those  which  formed  the  inscriptions. 
Indeed,  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
copy  portions  of  these,  declare  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  these  figures 
from  the  letters.  This  suggests  that  the 
writers  sometimes  employed  images  as  parts 
of  letters,  and,  sice  vtrta,  images  for  groups 


of  letters.  The  letters  are  in  an  alphabetic 
character,  not  otherwise  known  to  palfeo- 
graphists,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  decipher  them,  but  not  until  lately 
with  any  degree  of  snecess.    The  inscrip- 


and  says,  that  certain  Jews  who  had  read 
them,  explained  them  to  him  as  the  jour- 
ney of  such  one,  of  such  a  tribe,  In  such  a 
rear  and  month.  This  explanation  might 
be  understood  to  intimate  that  the  inscrip- 
tions wen  made  by  members  of  the  moces- 
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aive  generations  of  ancient  Israeli  tee,  in 

able  in  their  history,  and  does  not  coincide 
with  the  mare  prevalent  and  lately  revived 
notion,  that  thii  work  employed  the  leisure 
boars  of  the  Israelites  daring  their  soj  aura 
in  this  quarter. 

Passing  by  abortive  speculation!,  we  may 
mention  the  result  of  the  investigation  s  of 
Professor  Beer  of  Leipsic,  who  made  these 
inscriptions  the  object  of  special  study.  It 
is  bis  opinion  that  the;  afford  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  language  and  character  once 
peculiar  to  the  Nabathaians  of  Arabia 
Pelrsea  ;  and  be  supposed  that  if,  at  any 
future  time,  stones  witb  the  writing  of  the 
country  should  be  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Petra,  the  character  would  prove  to  be 
the  same  with  those  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Sinai.  He  did  not  know  that  the  fact  of 
this  resemblance  hsB  been  substantiated. 
But  we  can  point  out  that  in  the  (then  un- 
published though  printed)  travels  of  Irby 
and  Mangles,  mention  is  made  of  a  tomb  in 
Petra,  with  an  oblong  tablet,  containing  an 
inscription  in  five  long  lines,  and  immedi- 
ately underneath  a  single  figure  on  a  large 
scale,  probably  the  date.  "The  characters 
were  such  as  none  of  the  party  had  seen 
before,  excepting  Mr  Banks,  who  stated 
them  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  he 
had  seen  scratched  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Wady  Mokatteh  and  about  the  foot  of 
Sinai."  This,  from  so  accurate  an  antiqua- 
rian observer  as  Mr  Banks,  is  of  more  con- 
clusive value  than  even  that  of  the  two  gal- 
lant travellers  themselves  could  have  been; 
as  the  inexperienced  eye  fancies  resem- 
blance, where  the  experienced  one  finds 
large  difference. 

According  to  this  view,  the  inscriptions 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  made 
by  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  moun- 
tains. They  are,  as  Mr  Banks  well  defines, 
rather  "  icroteked"  than  engraven,  and  cer- 
tainly present  a  very  rude  appearance.  The 
contents  of  the  inscriptions  as  made  oat  by 
Professor  Beer,  and  so  far  as  he  has  pro- 
ceeded, consist  only  of  proper  names,  pre- 
ceded by  a  word  signifying  "peace  ;"  but 
sometimes  ttsneruttu  tit,  and  sometimes 
"blessed."  Before  the  names  the  word  bar 
or  ien,  that  is,  "son,"  sometimes  occurs; 
and  they  are  sosMtiues  followed  by  one  or 
two  words  at  the  end, — thus  the  word 
"  priest"  appears  twite  as  a  title.  In  one 
or  two  instances  tha  name  is  followed  by  a 

Cmti  or  senteaee,  which  has  not  yet  been 
phered.  Among  the  names  some  Jewish 
Or  Christian  ones  have  been  found  ;  and 
the  words  which  are  not  proper  names  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Aronwaan  dialed.  A  lan- 
guage of  Ait  kind  the  Professor  conceives 
to  have  been,  spoken  by  the  Nabathie&na 
t,efc»-.t**.A««h«i  (language  prevailed  roar 
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those  parts,  and  of  that  language  and  writ- 
ing he  regards  these  as  the  only  monuments 
now  known  to  exist. 

This  somewhat  disappointing  theory 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  receive  gene- 
ral acceptance ;  but  it  has  now  been  given 
up,  even  in  Germany,  where  the  very 
learned  Professor  Tuch  bas  argued  for  a 
date  some  centuries  earlier  than  Beer's  ex- 

Elanation  will  allow ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
orster  has  just  set  forth  a  claim  to  tbe  dis- 
covery of  a  new  key  to  the  reading  and  in- 
terpretation, by  which  he  finds  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
sojourn  in  this  wilderness.*  According  to 
him,  the  nation,  during  their  various  wan- 
derings after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  before  the  publication  of  the  Penta- 
teuch,! not  in  accordance  with  any  public 
decree,  but  in  its  private  capacity  as  repre- 
sented by  individuals,  recorded  upon  the 
rocks  among  which  it  temporarily  sojourn- 
ed, the  various  miracles  it  witnessed,  the 
sufferings  and  adventures  it  underwent. 
This  is  in  itself  not  improbable.  They  came 
from  a  country  possessed  in  all  its  members, 
high  and  tow,  with  a  rage  for  turning 
mountains  into  books  —  from  a  country 
which  is  covered  with  inscriptions  of  every 
degree  of  magnitude,  wherever  there  is  a 
rock  to  receive  the  chisel ;  and  this  famili- 
arity with  the  practice  might  easily  suggest 
to  many  of  them,  the  fitness  of  employing 
their  abundant  leisure,  in  the  giving  the 
like  endnring  record  to  the  signal  events 
whioh  had  marked  their  pilgrimage.  At 
rendered  by  Mr  Forstor,  these  records  com- 
prise, besides  tbe  healing  of  the  waters  of 
Marab,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with 
the  introduction  of  Pharaoh  twice  by  name, 
and  two  notices  of  a  vain  attempt  of  the 
Egyptian  tyrant  to  save  himself  by  flight 
on  horseback  from  the  returning  waters  ; 
together  with  hieroglyphical  representa- 
tions of  himself  and  his  horse.  They  com- 
prise, further,  the  miraculous  supplies  of 
manna  and  of  flesh,  the  battle  of  Rephidim, 
with  the  mention  of  Moses  by  bis  office, 
and  of  Aaron  and  others  by  their  names  ; 
the  same  inscription  repeated,  describing 
the  holding  up  of  Hoses'  hands  by  Aaron 
and  Hur,  and  their  supporting  him  with  a 
stone,  illustrated  by  a  drawing  apparently 
of  the  stone,  containing  within  it  the  in- 
scription, and  over  it  the  figure  of  Moses 
with  uplifted  bands ;  and  lastly,  the  plague 
of  fiery  serpents,  witb  the  representation  of 
a  serpent  in  the  act  of  coming  down  as  if 
from  heaves,  upon  a  prostrate  Israelite. 


:I',!1„  Ih 
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These  raftreiuMtoiCke  saeaatsVaVea-eajta 
of  the  Exode,  eoropase,  however,  but  a 
amall  part  <»f»h«  Sic awe:iM crip bmu  aa  yet 
in  ou  possession ;  tbe  gseat  tnass  of  whieb, 
Mr  Forater  inform*  ne,  ui 
lions  oi'  nhMom  Israel, 

Sonant 

withe 


ma,  sluggish,  tortoise*,  si 
desert. 

Among  other  objections  that  may  be 
urged,  agwost  the  inserpretasiim  [but  far- 
nisbed,  is,  that  a  people  aot«njoined  to  shia 
work,  but  (as  this  antbor  ipijwaa)  doing 
it  spontaneously  as  a soct of  labour  of  lovo, 
would  be  little  likely  than  to  work  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  tbeir  misdeeds  and. 
unbelief  under  such  degrading  i—gaa,  Tho 
theory  is  open  to  other  okjeoiioue  of  even 
more  weigM:theaa  thia,  bin  in  the  face,  of 
ail  those,  the  evidence  producad  is   racy 


iVotMM  of  M*  PublieaUm*. 


iMrefoneerlj  taught  to  believe,  we  have  in 
.  .      ties*  inscriptions  'he  autographic  mame- 
of  deeerip-     nrsa^f  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
the  Senses         The  following  axe  a  few  specimens  of 

Mr  Foantart  UauaUriona  of  these  inaorip- 


LuMiiig,  Uu  |«apl>ai 


"-FmjwhiintBGoetltspwphi.t  [upuu]  a  Iwu- 
"  The  piopla  Mwi  prmoluiUi  toansjar,  looking 


■The  people  at  Mans  drlokelh  lik 
"The  people  of  ttn  Hebrew*  b 


K«tto8  of  jitio  yuiilkalfeaa. 


London:  Jackson  ul  Woodford. 
Taia  Number,  completing  the  seventh  year 
of  the  "  British  Quarterly,"  is  chiefly  diatiu- 
gni-ihed  by  the  ability  and  importar.ee  of 
its  political  articles.  The  writer  od  "  Prus- 
aia  and  Austria,"  disentangles,  with  admir- 
able skill,  the  intricate  web  of  German  po- 
litics, and  exposes  the  grand  conspiracy  of 
princes  against  peoples,  of  monarch* 
against  roan,  from  which  tbe  heterogeneous 
nations  comprehended  under  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  governments  respectively 
continue  to  suffer.  He  holds,  that  for  the 
quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent, it  is  necessary  that  both  these  mon- 
archies be  broken  .up,  and  that  the  several 
Dationa  composing  them  ba  associated  for 
government  on  the  basis  of  nationality 
alone.  And  certainly  tbe  manner  in  .which, 
ever  since  these  governments  were  organ' 
ised,  the  reigning  sovereigns  have  sought 
to  play  off  against  each  other,  for  tbeir  own 
selfish  purposes,  the  peculiarities  and  pre- 
judices of  the  different  communities  sub- 
ject to  them,  seem  to  paint  to  disruption, as 
the  only  likely  or  trustworthy  remedy.  As 
to  the  form  of  constitution  proper  for  the  se- 
veral slates  when  thus  independent,  the 
writes  lays  down  principles  corresponding: 
with  those  still-more,  recently  taught  by  the 
great  Hungarian  leader  in  his  addresses  to 
various  public  meetings  in  this  country, 
via. — ttuit  ibftciroumatauaesof  eaah  com- 
munity must  be-  left  to  determine  whether 
»is«ii8icaJe»AMr*jmWin«nli*ioiofguT(iEn- 


merit  be  adopted;  and  that  the  specimens 
of  kingcraft  inflicted  on  moat  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations  have  filled  them  with  such 
a  thorough  distrust  and  detestation  to- 
ward the  whole  species,  as  to  leave  no  hope 
of  general  tranquillity,  save  in  a  republic 
We  are  not  sure  of  the  soundness  of  this 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  great  name 
of  Kossuth  can  be  pled  for  lis  support. 
Our  forefathers'  experience  or  the  Jameses 
and  the  Charleses  led  them  to  prefer  a 
commonwealth  in  tbeir  first  great  change; 
but  on  the-  return  of  a  similar  crisis,  they, 
with  tbeir  still  more  matured  experience, 
chase  a  constitutional  monarchy.  That,  in 
tbe  Austrian  and  Prussian  states,  the  ele- 
ments of  our  threefold  constitution  do  not 
exist  in  that  proportion  which  has  led  to 
their  harmonious  wut king. among  ourselves, 
is  moat  true;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
political  training  and  bias  of  the  people  re- 
ferred to.  would  long  admit  of  the  smooth 
operation  of  democraticel  forms.  The  case 
of  the  American  Union  ia  not  to  be  urged 
in  opposition  to  what  we  have  here  ad- 
vanced. Thousandaof  miles  away  from  the 
Beat  of  the  monarchy  which  they  felt  to  be 
oppressive  to  them,  tbe  Americans,  at  the 
time  they  proclaimed  their  independence, 
had  lost  many  of  those  habits  which  belong- 
to  a  monarchical  country,  and  as  they  who 
j<rin«d  thwn  adoptedri'pulJHjanisin,  not  in 
tbe  beat  of  political  revolution,  but  in  tbe 
calmness  of  deliberate  choice,  the  feeling 
against  kingly  authority  became,  broader 
and  deeper  as  the  young  republic,  advanc- 
ed. That  it  would  he  so  to  any  consider- 
able extent  with  any  of   the  conainnptnl 
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nsftkms,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Hungary 
itself,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt. 

The  second  article  in  this  Number,  "Will- 
mot's  Pleasures  of  Literature,"  is  a  clever 
and  congenial  review  of  a  delightful  book, 
□n  whicn  we  might  be  tempted  to  linger 
did  onr  space  permit.  "  Julius  Mullet — the 
Doctrine  of  Sin,"  is  a  lucid,  acute,  and  in- 
genious essay.  The  author  shows  himself 
to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  Ger- 
man philosophy,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  same ;  yet  the  admiration  is  strictly  sub- 
ordinated  to  his  love  of  evangelical  truth. 
He  is  remarkably  successful  in  exhibit- 
ing the  consistency  between  certain  great 
leading  principles  of  the  German  philo- 
sophy, and  the  plain  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  An  antiquarian  dissertation  follows, 
entitled,  "Old  English  Houses  and  House- 
.  holds,"  giving  much  curious  and  interesting 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture and  the  arts.  The  Oxford  protest 
against  Papal  Aggression,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  Protest  against  Oxford,  form  the 
subject  of  a  brief  and  pithy  paper.  "  His- 
tory, by  Modem  Frenchmen,"  affords  occa- 
sion for  an  article,  in  which  occurs  a  tho- 
rough and  satisfying  inquiry  into  the  evi- 
dence of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  complicity 
in  the  death  of  Darnley.  "  BushneU* 
Discourses," — a  misty  and  rationalistic  vo- 
lume, brings  out  the  BritUh  Quarterly  in 
its  highest  character, — that  of  defender  of 
the  plain  faith  of  tbe  New  Testament 
against  the  insidious  assaults  of  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called.  The  scientific  reputation 
of  the  Review  is  sustained  in  this  number, 
by  a  clear  and  well  digested  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  "  Po- 
pery, its  Rise  and  Development,"  is  an  able 
and  comprehensive  article.  The  writer 
contends  for  the  Congregationalism  of  the 
chorea,  in  apostolic  times ;  and  yet  admits 
that  a  plurality  of  spiritual  oflfee- bearers 
existed  in  each  church,  called  indifferently 
bishops  and  presbyters,  who  were  consti- 
tuted and  denominated  the  presbytery  of 
that  church.  The  difference  between  this 
representation  and  the  practice  of  modem 
Congregationalist  churches,  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out. 

We  have  room  for  little  more  than  to 
name  the  subjects  of  two  powerful  and 
weighty  political  articles  embraced  in  this 
number, — one  on  recent  "  English  States- 
manship in  regard  to  Italy;"  the  other,  on 
"  Louis  Kossuth  and  Lord  Palmers  ton." 
In  both,  the  comprehensive  and  minnte  in- 
telligence displayed,  as  well  as  the  sound 
sagacity,  thorough  independence,  patriot- 
Ism,  and  love  of  freedom,  show  the  British 
Quarterly  as  occupying  a  position  second 
to  none  of  its  rivals  among  the  first  class 
Reviews,  which  exercise  bo  wide  an  influ- 
ence on  tbe  progress  of  tbe  age. 


Jan. 

Nobxk  BnmflH  Ratvnw.    November. 
No.  XXXI. 

Fulnbnrgh  :  w.  p.  Kennedy. 
We  have  here  both  the  utile  and  the  dulce, 
but  the  instructive  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  entertaining.  Peace  and  war,  taxa- 
tion, criticism,  philology,  and  the  arts  in 
one  or  more  of  their  various  aspects,  are 
severally  considered,  and  are  handled  with 
different  degrees  of  ability,  but  all  in  a  man- 
ner which  provides  for  tbe  inquiring  reader 
an  ample  fund  of  information  on  the  sub- 
jects announced.  We  have  first  a  review 
of  the  peace  movement,  which  is  chiefly 
historical.  The  narrative  is  succinct  and 
clear,  and  enlivened  with  characteristic 
incidents  and  notices  of  individuals  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause. 


The  concluding  part  is  taken  up  with  the 

advocacy  of  the  prim  '   '     ■' 
national    quarrels, 


le  of  arbitr 


wholesome  doctrine  in  "  proper  words." 
To  onr  modem  Nimrods  and  Isaac  Wal- 
tons,  young  and  old,  we  would  recommend 
what  the  reviewer  says  of  tbe  moral  in- 
fluence of  fishing  and  field-sports.  We 
turned  with  same  eagerness  to  the  article 
entitled,  "The  Old  Testament — Newman 
and  Gregg."  Such  discussions  are  espe- 
cially seasonable  in  a  critical  journal,  whose 
circulation  is,  of  course,  among  the  more 
educated  classes.  It  is  vain  to  think  that 
defences  of  revelation  may  be  waived  when 
attacks  are  made  upon  its  evidences,  which 
are  not  only  heard  of,  but  too  much  heed- 
ed, in  well-informed  circles.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly the  vocation  of  our  religious  periodi- 
cal literature  to  meet  the  evu  with  its  ap- 
propriate antidote,  promptly  administered, 
and  modified  according  to  the  form  and 
character  of  tbe  meditated  mischief.  To 
the  Newman  and  Parker  school  accessions 
continue  to  be  made,  as  Chapman's  adver- 
tising lists  and  others  too  plainly  testify. 
Mackay,  the  barrister,  has  attempted  the 
subversion  of  revealed  religion,  in  a  volum- 
inous effort,  remarkable  for  dressing  up 
borrowed  objections  as  if  they  had  not 
been  sent  forth  and  answered  many  a  time; 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  elabor- 
ate undertaking  an  imposing  appearance 


which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent about  as  negative  and  anti-scriptural 
as  his  own.  The  reviewer  does  good  set- 
vice  by  the  manner  in  which  he  disposes 
of  tbe  objections  and  insinuations  of  the 
writer.  Considering  the  space  within  which 
he  behoved  to  confine  himself,  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  part  well.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  reminded,  by  the  form  of  the  article,  of 
a  contemporary  journalist  greatly  to  his 
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plies  to  Strauss,  is  certainly  a  masterpiece 
in  apologetics.  The  notice  of  the  reprint 
of  Owen's  Works  is  a  cordial  estimate  of 
the  great  Nonconformist's  merits,  written 
with  the  warm-heartedness  of  one  who  is  ft 
disciple  of  the  Puritan  theology.  The  ar- 
ticle is  garnished  with  sketches  of  the  Ox- 
onian vice-chancellor,  person,  dress — and 
lib™rj,  with  its  labours  and  contents.  In 
almost  all  snch  painting  there  is  some 
drawing  npon  fancy.  It  is  ft  touch  of 
this  kind  to  tell  us  of  the  shelf  in  Owen's 
college  residence,  where  stood  the  Foli 
Synopsis.  The  time  referred  to  (1C56)  roust 
hare  been  about  ten  years  before  the  work 
was  in  being.  As  we  write,  we  happen  to 
have  lying  at  our  elbow  a  copy  of  tbe 
original  prospectus,  with  a  recommendatory 
note  from  Dr  Owen's  hand,  of  date  1667  ! 
All  success  to  the  North  British! 

Turn  Cbtbtal  Pjxacb  :  Viewed  m\Some 
of  ill  Moral  and  Religious  Atpectt.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  Macfahlane,  B.A.,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lanark.  ISmo. 
Pp.42. 

Lanark :  D.  C.  Bode*. 
This  is  really  a  clever  and  spirited  produc- 
tion. Written  for  oral  delivery,  while  the 
author  was  still  in  the  full  glow  of  admira- 
tion, kindled  by  the  great  vision  he  bad 
gone  to  see,  and  from  which,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  be  sought  instruction  for  his 
Hook,  it  is  distinguished  by  an  animated 
and  graceful  fancy,  earnest  spirituality,  a 
jnst  and  christian  appreciation  of  the  moral 
and  religions  bearings  of  its  subject,  and  an 
enlightened  faith  in  the  tendency  of  indus- 
trial art  to  promote  all  the  best  interests 
of  tbe  human  family.  We  Ojuote  a  pa- 
ragraph illustrative  of  the  felicitous  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  draws  from  tha 
triumphs  of  human  skill,  trophies  for  tbe 
magnifying  of  Divine  wisdom  ; — 

"Yes,  brethren,  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
wisdom  and  power  that  palace  contains,  are 
the  triumphs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Al- 
mighty power.  Far,  far  below  the  least  of 
Cod's  works,  is  the  greatest  of  man's.  Look 
there,  where  nnder  that  lofty  transept,  whose 
arched  glassy  roof  stretches  far  up  to  tbe 
heavens,  a  stately  elm  tree  grows  I  Every 
leaf  of  that  tree  is  a  greater  mystery  than  any 
work  of  man  in  the  building.  Bend  your 
•yes  do  yonder  shrubbery  aud  Sowers  1  There 
are  more  beauty,  more  harmony  and  bright- 
ness of  colouring,  and  more  perfection  of 
structure,  in  one  of  the  least  attractive  of 
those  little  flowers,  than  the  combined 
achievements  of  man  can  famish.  Han  can 
only  form  and  fashion  what  God  has  created. 
Too  may  see  greater  wonders  at  your  own 
doors,  than  any  industrial  object  contained  in 
the  Crystal  Pa'laoe.    Why  are  tha  works  of 


Another,  exhibiting  the  enlarged  hope- 
fulness of  spirit  with  which  he  regards  the 
achievements  of  human  ingenuity,  must 
suffice  for  our  notice  of  Mr  Macfarlanc'u 
seasonable  and  excellent  brochure  i — 

"  Science,  art,  and  industry  cannot  be  ar- 
rested in  their  onward  movement,  even 
though  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  make  tbe 
attempt.  They  have  advanced,  are  advanc- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  advance.  As  well 
may  you  say  to  tbe  rising  tide,  'Thus  far 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,'  as  try  to 
stop  the  march  of  improvement.  Let  the 
church  see  to  it,  that  christian  truth  and 
christian  principle  advance  too  ;  and  that  if 
dangers  do  attend  such  an  elevated  and  re- 
fined civilisation,  as,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
Crystal  Palace  foreshadows,  these  ba  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  diffusion  of  Cos- 
pel  light.  Nothing  but  a  vital  Christianity 
can  guide  the  onward  career  of  tbe  human 
race — prevent  them  from  turning  God's  bless- 
ings into  curses,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
reign  of  millennial  glory.  Give  us  a  vital 
Christianity,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  any 
moral  or  religions  evils  will  attend  that  pro- 
gress, which  to  some  minds  seems  so  alarm- 
ing. If  the  church  do  hor  duty,  no  spiritual 
calamity,  but  a  positive  good,  will  arise  from 
tbe  Great  Exhibition.' 

Tun  InrLBiwcE  or  tub  Hibbbw  and 
Christian  Kevelaxions  on  Ancient 
Heather  Wbitkbs;  an  Enay  which  ob- 
tained the  Hultean  Prise  for  the  year 
1849.  By  Samuel,  Tokkiss,  of  St  Ca- 
therine's Hall. 

Csmbrldjn;  Deiihton.  London  ;  Rirlngton, 
IBM. 
Tbe  lectureships  founded  by  Boyle,  Bamp- 
ton,  and  Warbnrton,  and  the  prise  institute 
bequeathed  and  regulated  by  Hulse,  have 
done  great  service  to  tbe  theology  of  Eng- 
land. Tbe  best  and  brightest  names  of 
our  English  divinity  occur  in  connection 
with  those  munificent  bequests.  The  con- 
gregational lecture  has  more  recently  also 
done  good  service   on  an   inferior   scale. 


good.  The  prize-essay  system  is  fast  ap- 
proaching its  climax.  It  has  lost  its  pres- 
tige in  consequence  of  its  repeated  appli- 
cation to  questions  of  minor  interest.  It 
has  also  many  drawbacks.  The  idea  of 
competition  often  deters  the  soundest 
minds  from  entering  on  the  projected  la- 
bour, and  one  shrinks  from  subjecting  his 


'Besides   the   eclat  of  ft  prize 

depends  mnch  on  the  question,  Who  are 
the  unsuccessful  competitors ;  and  they 
carefully  conceal  their  names.     The  laurel- 
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lad  esswitt  may  in, only  a  "TriUU  amoag 
minnows."  The  Royal  Society  created  ton 
famed  Bridgewater  Treatises  upon  a  very 
different  principle,  for  they  wisely  Delected 
tbe  men  of  highest  eminence  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  bestowed  upon 
exerted  talent  its  appropriate  remuneration. 

Now,  Scotland  is  entirely  destitute  of  all 
sncb  incitements.  It  has  not  a  single  fel- 
lowship, nor  the  collegiate  means  of  mak- 
ing any  man  a  possessor  of  profound-erudi- 
tion. What,  then,  should  binder  a  lectin* 
from  being  founded  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  F  No  great  sum  would  be 
requisite ;  ami  there  are  men  among  us  who 
would  willingly  guarantee  it,  if  but  a  fair 
and  feasible  plan  were  proposed  and  or- 
ganised. The  assurance  of  remuneration 
would  enable  a  lecturer  to  puruhase  the 
necessary  books,  the  consultation  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  any 
treatise  of  academic  rank  and  character. 

The  book  before  us  is  an.  excellent- 
volume  upon  an  important  subject — the 
htfluence  of  Scripture  on  ancieot  pagan 
writers.  That  influence  was  not  small, 
though  we  are  now  unable  lo  analyse  the 
process  of  operation.  Time  was,  when  all 
that  was  eminent  in  philosophy,  was  traced 
to  the  Bible.  The  profound  and  plethoric 
learning  of  Gale,  in  his  "  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,"  completely  overlaid  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  was  more  fashionable  at  his 
day  than  in  our  lax  and  sceptical  times. 
Prom  this  extreme  there  followed  a  re- 
action, and  the  custom  for  long  has  been 
to  deny  that  ancient  philosophy  owes  any 
thing  in  idea  or  imagery  to  revelation. 
But  we  think  it,  a  priori,  very  unlikely  that 
the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  records 
should  have  been  Confined  to  Palestine,  es- 
pecially after  being  translated  into  Greek, 
nearly  three  hundred  year*  before  the. 
coming  of  Christ.  Inquisitive  minds  were 
seeking  for  knowledge  on  all  sides,  and  the 
lovers  of  speculation  must  have  learned  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
gleaned  some  knowledge  of  their  peeoKar 
•nd'amazing -contents.  Mr  Tomleins  shows 
na  many  traces  of  derived  instruction  in  the 
old  philosophy — many  of -them  so  decided 
and  circumstantial  as  to  be  easily  identified. 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  detected  in 
possession  of  truths,  which  must  harecotne 
by  some  circuitous  percolation  from  the 
Hebrew  oracles.  Straggling  r«y«  of  divine 
light  fell  on  Plato,  Thai  en,  Pythagoras, 
and  Virgil.  Their  ideas  of  the  unity  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ex- 
piation of  sin,  and  the  birth  of  a  wonderful, 
peaceful,  and  triumphant  hero-God,  are 
plainly  borrowed  truths — moulded  mid 
coloured  by  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  my- 
thology. This  field  of  inquiry  is  very 
tempting,  but  we  esmot  panne  it.    flnfflsn 


The  Mokkiho  of  Life  :  A  Memoir  of  Miss 

A n,  who  was  Educated/or  a  JVun. 

fiatb:  Baas  and  Goodwin. 
TBI  preaeat -edition  is  the  fifth  thonsand  ; 
nee  will  aer  one  who  reads  tbu<  rlrgans 
little  work  -be  -surprised  at   it*  popularity. 

Hies  A n  was  a  superior  person;  and 

the  writer,  a  female  friend,  has  executed 

her  task  with  maoh  taste.    Hise  A n 

and  hor  sister  were  watds  of  Dr-  Dork, 
late  Roman  Catholic  Btibep  of  Carkrw. 
The  interest  of  the  memoir  is  mnoh  in- 
creased by  the  cirenmetanoe,  that  there-  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that,  before  bU 
death,  he  bad  renounced  the  errors  of  the 
Papal  church.  Tfae  evidenee  for-  this,  as 
here  contained,  is  not  to-be  despised. 


We  class  these  two  together,  as  they  are 
both  translated  and  published  by  Mr  Young, 
the  most  learned  bibliopole  in  Scotland. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  is  a  curious  book; 
as  an  exhibition  at  once  of  the  traditional 
wisdom  of  the  Rabbis,  and  of  the  antithetic 
and  balanced  form  in  which  they  loved  to 
express  it.  And  as  to  our  valuable  Cate- 
chism, rendered  into  the  language  of  Adas. 
and  Eve,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  The 
translation  is  accurate;  but  it  is  something, 
mare.    It  raada  smoothly  and  graeefnlly. 

Asa-  4(id  Faith,  m  Fmoatwrs  fi«w  tzb. 
Cheat  Exhibition.  Part- 1. 
London:  PattrMge It Osaaj. 
In  this  publication— the  first  of  a  sixpenny 
series — the  triumphs  of  art  and  industry, 
as  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  are 
made  to  teach  and  enforce  lessons  of  chris- 
tian faith.  The  writer  enters  with  spirit 
into  the  description  of  tbe  different  ob- 
jects on  which  he  chooses  to  discnut,  and 
takes  care  to  eat  them  in  that  point  of 
viow  in whieh'tbey  will  be  most  interesting 
to  swell- informed  Christian.  He  does-not 
tie  himself  down  to  any  very  preeise  me- 
thod; but  tbe  thoughts  he  expresseatnwe  a 
dashing  charm  about  them  that  will  attract 
his  readers  after  him  in  all  bis  rambles. 
The  papers  hero  collected,  are  obviously 
written  ctmmU  ctaiamo,  hut  as  obviously 
aaentna oveaSowiugof  an  ..axobera** -inuuti 
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—  fall  of  loll;  MelMgeiee,  — hwnha 
poetry,  generous  nhHSntliTopy,  and  soul- 
refreahing  prospects  for  the  world.  The 
content*  of  this  first  Part  are: — Modern 
TrareUing— The  End  of  Labour— The  Pro- 
gress of  Knowledge — Silver  In  and  Out  of 
the  Mine—Rails  and  Railway  Engines — 
Iodine.  Having  felt  ourselves  revived  and 
enlarged  by  the  ingenious  fanny  and  ele- 
vated sentiment  of  this  publication,  we 
warmly  recommend  it 

NlKRVEH  :  tit  Rile  and  Ruin,  as  illustrated 
by  Ancient  Scriptures  and  Modern  Dis- 
coveries. By  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn. 
London  :  Partridge  &  Oakey. 
In  a  fen  popular  lectures,  Mr  Blackburn  has 
applied  the  recent  Assyrian  discoveries  to 
the  purpose  of  scriptural  illustration.  The 
works  of  Layard  and  others  have- supplied 
him  with  ample  materials.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  go  far  into  questions  of  criticism 
and  chronology  connected  with  the  subject, 
he  has  culled  a  variety  of  particulars  in  ex- 
planation of  Old  Testament  references  to 
"  that  great  city  Nineveh,"  and  the  empire 
of  which  it  was  the  strength  and  pride. 
Acquaintance  with  these  discoveries  cannot 
fall  to  impress  the  reader  with  a.  conviction 
of  the  historic  truth  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  to  administer  rebuke  to  the  enemies  of 
revelation,  who  have  ever  been  forward  to 
Impugn  the  verity  of  inspired  history  as 
one  of  their  likeliest  methods  of  attack. 
We  cordially  approve  of  the  method  Mr 
Blackburn  has  taken  to  turn  eastern  an- 
tiquities to  a  profitable  account,  seeing  that 
the  subject  is  available  for  popular  in- 
struction as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 

The  Oriental  Bible.  By  Rev.  Iikfbah 
Cobbin,  M.A. 
Lgnflon :  Partridge  &  Otfaey. 
This  edition  of  the  Bible  possesses  very  de- 
cided claims  to  favourable  attention.  It  is 
well  printed,  on  good  paper;  and  the  text 
is  sufficiently  large  to  be  pleasantly  read- 
able. Bach  page  has  a  central  column  of 
marginal  references  and  various  readings. 
There  are  numerous  wood  engravings,  hav- 
ing relation  to  places  and  usages  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  these,  by  their  accu- 
racy and  elegance,  happily  unite  instruction 
with  decoration.  Besides  the  engravings 
there  are  nine  maps,  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  coloured.  A  principal 
value  or  this  edition  of  the  Bible  lies  in  its 
copious  notes ;  and  we  only  regret  that  they 
are  printed  in  a  type  so  small  as  to  be  better 
adapted  to  younger  eyes  than  our  own: 
These  notes,  in  conjunction  with  the  en- 
gravings and  maps,  illustrate  the  Beetles, 
customs,  histety,  geography,  and  orien  tal. 


nation  he  is  in  search  o 
without  straying  to  other  treatise*,  he  hi 
in  a  great  measure  the  benefit:)  of  a  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia.  In  faet,  the  labours  of  suuh 
men  as  Rnbmsen,  Wilson,  BoberM,  and 
Kitto,  here  yield  their  richest  fruits,  while 
the  reader  is -spared  the  expense  and  labour 
of  consulting  the  works  of  these  oiientnL 
expositors.  With  all  this  condensation! 
of  vahnMfl  matter,  the  Bible,  if  nut  just  * 
pocket  one,  is  easily  portable.  To  a  large) 
class  of  society,  it  would  form  "a  Family 
Worship  Bible"  of  the  choicest  description. 

John  Milton:  a  Biography;  Especially 
Designed  to  Exhibit  tke  Ecclesiastical 
Principles  of  that  lUustrioas  Man.  By 
Circs  R.  Edmunds.  12mo. 
Lendaa  1  Coctabsjv.. 
Within  the  lad  twenty  years,  Milton's 
writings,  as  a  political  and  eecleaiaatkal. 
reformer,  hare  acquired  a  celebrity  which 
tiny  had  not  possessed  before  since  the  era> 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  lustra  of  .his  re- 
nowned poem,  the  services  be  had  done  to> 
the  state  were  lost  sight  of  by  most  of  his 
biographers;  and  of  those  who  knew  his 
works  as  a  political  writer,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  admirers  as  a  poet,  followed  the 
lead  of  the  bigoted  and  spiteful  Dr  Johnson, 
to  reprobate  and  rebuke  him  for  bis  prone. 
There  was  need  that  bis  life  should  be 
sketched  by  a  writer  holding  fall  svm p#thy 
with  his  views  as  a  Nonconformist  and  a 
liberal  politician.  This  is  done,  and  well 
done,  by  the  author  before  us.  Besides  re- 
cording the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  poet,  Mr  Bdmrnds  takes  up  ia 
succession  the  prose  weeks  of  Milton,  re- 
lating the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  reproducing,  in  the  form 
of  analysis,  their  extended  arguments. 
The  biography  is  well  fitted  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  lofty  and  liberal  principles 
which  Milton  maintained,  and  as  such  vm 
wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Skeleton  Themes;  intended  to  Atsist  in 
Teaching  and  Aeqwirmg  the  Art  of  Com- 
position- By  Msrgmmkt  Tnamnm, 
Author  of  "  True  End  of  Education;  and 
the  Means  adapted  to  it."  * 

Edinburgh  i  T.&T.  CIm*. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  supply  ■  guide 
in  -a  department  of  education  dally  ■acquiring 
greater  pre-eminem-e.  It  is  intenoed  for 
the  pupil  already  initiated  into  the- mys- 
teries of  senteDce-meking,  and  proposes  to 
aid  Mm  in  acquiring  the  art  of  original  ennr- 
posinon.  Such  a  youth  has  not  yet  the 
pnwer.   of  originating,  or  of  fattening  out, 
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i  of  thought. 


for  composition,  in  such 

induce,  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life, 
the  power  of  independent  thinking.  Be- 
ginning with  a  series  of  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive subjects,  affording  a  few  themes 
for  the  exercise  of  imagination,  sketches 
for  historical  composition,  invaluable  to 
the  beginner  as  suggestive  models,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  more  difficult  subjects,  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  discrimination  ; 
abstract  themes,  and  subjects  intended  to 
developo  the  power  of  conducting  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  A  careful  stud;  of  tbc 
models  presented  in  the  last  part  would  be 
a  means  of  correcting  the  loose  and  incon- 
clusive modes  of  declamation,  adopted  by 
young  men,  in  debating  and  mutual  in- 
struction societies.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  booh  to  all  our  young  friends 
who  are  struggling,  through  many  diffi- 
culties, to  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of 
composition.  With  its  assistance  they  will 
Boon  be  able  to  "see  their  way,"  to  essays 
on  the  107  subjects,  of  which  skeletons  are 
here  furnished.  Teachers  will  find  it  in- 
valuable for  their  most  advanced  pupils. 

Kathekine  Douglas  ;  or,  Principle  Dive- 
loped.  By  S.  Selbt  Coffard. 
Bath  ;  Bimii  Si  Goodwin. 
Thb  "principle"  developed  in  the  sketch  of 
Katherme  Douglas,  is  of  the  highest  kind, 
christian  and  evangelical.  There  is  no- 
thing romantic  or  extraordinary  in  Ihe 
incidents  related,  but  this  renders  the  les- 
sons taught  all  the  more  extensively  prac- 
tical. The  headings  of  the  different  chap- 
ters would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
story  is  constructed  stage  after  stage  with 
the  view  of  bringing  out  certain  principles 
of  christian  character,  on  the  plan  of  Miss 
Martineau's  Illustration  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy ;  and  though  this  gives  the  book  more 
of  a  didactic  ah- than  if  the  plot  were  the 
main  object,  and  the  lesson  only  a  subor- 
dinate one,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  writer's  plan  on  that  account. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  preferred  to  have 
the  book  still  more  didactic  in  form.  Had 
the  writer  arranged  a  series  of  principles 
she  wished  to  illustrate,  and  told,  in  illus- 
tration of  each,  the  facts  which  her  obser- 
vation and  experience  have  furnished, 
bearing  upon  it,  after  the  method  of  some 
.of  Jacob  Abbot's  books,  she  would  have 
Accomplished  her  excellent  purpose  quite  as 
well  as  by  weaving  them  into  a  continuous 
narrative,  of  which  the  earnest  reader  is 
ever  standing  in  doubt  how  far  it  is  fact 
and  how  far  it  is  fiction.  Following  her 
uwn  way,  however,  which,  we  know,  mul- 


ed author  presents  in  a  striking  a 
press:  ve  view  the  development  of  christian 
principles  in  such  circumstances  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— in  self-denial  for  the  temporal 
benefit  of  others  ;  in  resisting  the  motion 
of  mere  feeling  when  opposed  to  judg- 
ment ;  in  serving  God  where  he  has  placed 
us;  in  dealing  with  hollow  politeness  ;  in 
judging  of  a  neighbour's  motives  ;  in  trust- 
ing to  God  instead  of  man  for  temporal 
happiness ;  in  caring  for  the  souls  of  do- 
mestics. In  this  enumeration,  we  have  not 
indicated  a  third  part  of  the  topics  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  Katherine  Douglas. 

A  Memorial  of  At  Chest  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  all  Nations  in  London, 
1861. 

Loudon :  Partridge  &  Onkey. 
This  is  a  chart,  admirably  designed  and 
lithographed,  presenting,  along  with  two 
pictorial  views  of  the  glass  palace,  a  sen- 
tence of  Scripture  in  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  languages.  The  sentence  chosen 
is  appropriate  to  the  scene,  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  To 
the  biblical  student,  the  chart  suspended 
on  the  wall  of  Us  study,  will  serve  for  ap- 
propriate ornament,  and  as  collating,  in 
brief,  specimen  forms  of  writing  or  printing 
-  many  human  languages,  it  will  be 
'    iferer 


useful  for  occasional  reference. 

Eaooed  School  Rhymes,  Dedicated  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.   By  Alex- 

ANDES  MALI  LAGAN. 

Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
Some  of  the  strains  included  in  the 
"Ragged  School  Rhymes"  are  exquisitely 
simple,  sweet,  and  touching.  The  author 
writes  as  one  who  knows  from  close  ob- 
servation, "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor,"  and  who  looks  upon  the  poetical 
gift  as  engaged  in  its  highest  vocation  when 
it  seeks  to  befriend  the  friendless.  We 
fear  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  Rhymes  of  Part  I., 
in  relation  to  the  causes  of  juvenile  desti- 
tution, is  somewhat  poetical;  yet  the  ba- 
lance of  truth  on  this  subject  will  not  suf- 
fer, though  the  charitable  view  be  some- 
times pressed  exclusively  on  public  notice, 
to  counteract  the  selfish  and  sluggish  in- 
fluences which  incline  to  the  opposite  opi- 
nion. The  picture  of  "The  Outcast," 
which  the  note  appended  shows  to  be  no 
fancy  sketch,  is  drawn  in  a  few  simple 
strokes  of  great  beauty,  and  as  an  authen- 
ticated case,  will  go  far  to  vindicate  many 
acts  which  may  turn  ont  to  be  mistaken 
kindness  rendered  to  the  destitute.  Of  the 
"  songs  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  children 
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Attending  Ragged  Schools,™  one  or  tiro  are 
of  rather  an  infantile  sort ;  but  others,  such 
an  "Ob,  I  will  be  a  Builder,"  "The  Sailor 
Boy,"  "Hurrah  for  the  Mighty  Press," 
and  the  songs  to  Guthrie,  Argyle,  Bell, 
and  Ashley,  are  much  superior  to  the  verses 
ordinarily  used  for  celebrating  school-boy 
themes.  Part  III.  embraces  "  Songs  of 
Blighter  Days,"  of  which  the  sentiment  is 
of  a  more  elevated  order  than  that  In  the 
preceding  Parts,  and  the  expression  more 
elaborately  wrought.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently at  home  and  awake  amidst  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature.  The 
Rhymes  receive  ample  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  publishers,  who  have  not  been  spar- 
ing of  puns  to  prepare  a  handsome  and 
exquisitely  illustrated  book. 
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BlBLB  CHARACTERISTICS.     By  CniHLOTTB 

Elizabeth.     18mo.    Pp.  iss. 

London:  Partridge  &  Oikav. 

Undib  this  title  are  comprehended  eleven 
sketches  of  scripture  worthies — each  sketch 
illustrative  of  some  feature  of  character  for 
which  its  subject  wan  distinguished.  Thus 
we  have  Nehemiah,  a  model  of  decision ; 
Daniel,  of  faith;  Jonathan,  of  attachment; 
Joseph,  of  plain-dealing.  The  mode  of  il- 
lustration resembles  that  pursued  by  Dr 
Candlish  in  his  "  Scripture  Characters  and 
Incidents."  The  volume  is  one  of  sound  ex- 
cellences-weighty, and  scriptural  in  senti- 
ment :  vigorous,  pleasing,  and  attractive 
in  style. 
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Malacca. — A  bishopric  was  established 
here  as  early  as  1S53 ;  but  when  the  settle- 
ment fell  under  tbeBritisbin  1825,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  mission,  and  adminis- 
tered  by  a  vicar-apostolic.  In  183 B,  when  a 
new  bull  was  issued  from  Rome,  carrying  out 
in  a  general  manner  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
necessary,  the  two  Indo- Portuguese  priests, 
who  at  that  time  administered  the  settle- 
ment, refused  to  submit  to  the  commands  of 
the  holy  see,  and,  in  1615,  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  Rome,  and  drew  the 
church  with  them  into  schism.  A  few  ad- 
hered to  Rome,  and  a  small  church  thus 
remained  under  the  authority  of  the  vicar- 
apostolic  The  great  misfortune  which  is 
complained  of  among  the  people  is  ignor- 
ance, caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  neglect  of 
their  former  pastors.  One  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  raising  up  again  this 
nation,  they  remark,  will  be  to  establish 
good  schools !  and  a  church  also  must  be 
erected ;  all  which  is  yet  prevented,  by  the 
state  of  extreme  destitution  in  which  the 
mission  is  at  present  The  most  recent 
intelligence  from  the  mission  consists  only 
of  some  details  of  one  or  two  journeys 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  At  first 
the  missionary  came  to  a  simple  and  harm- 
less class  of  savages;  but  so  scattered,  that 
it  would  he  difficult  to  form  them  into  con- 
gregations. They  appeared  to  possess  dis- 
positions the  most  favourable  of  all  the  pa- 
gans he  had  seen  for  the  success  of  their 
S reaching.  Hefoundthemkindandrespect- 
ll.  But,  advancing  farther  into  the  interior, 
he  encountered  more  suspicion  In  the  natives; 
found  the  journey  toilsome  and  painful,  and 
the  danger  considerable,  from  both  man 


of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  They  believe 
in  a  Supreme  Being :  some  of  them  spoke 
of  Adam  as  the  first  man,  and  had  some 
confused  idea  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  but 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  no  calendar  of  months  or  years, 
and  neither  know  their  own  age,  nor  that 
of  their  children.  No  kind  of  writing  ap- 
pears to  be  known  to  them.  Their  numbers 
are  few;  their  habitations  of  the  moat  pri- 
mitive kind.  Their  chief  occupation  is  the 
chaoe :  their  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  all 
kinds  of  animals,  and  of  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  roots,  which  the  forest  yields 
them.  Although  surrounded  by  the  Malays, 
the  Chinese,  and  other  vicious  pagans,  they 
have  preserved  marriage  in  its  state  of  purity 
and  primitive  unity,  with  tbis  difference, 
however,  that  they  permit  divorce.  With 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  they  inter  the  w 


practices  they  can  give  n 

it  was  the  custom  of  their  ai 

idea  of  punishment  consequent  upon  sin  is 

much  stronger  on  their  minds  than  that  of 

rewards  to  the  just. 

Persia. — Very  little  has  of  late  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Romish  Propagation  Society 
respecting  the  state  of  their  missions  in  Per- 
sia. These  missions  have  been  chiefly 
among  the  Neatorians,  and  other  Christian 
sects,  on  the  western  confines  of  the  empire. 
They  complain,  in  their  last  references  to 
them,  that  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Levant, 
that  of  Persia  has  been  most  interfered 
with  in  its  onward  progress ;  that  even  the 
blood  of  their  missioneri  had  flowed  by  the 
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lance  of  the  Kurds.  They  attribute  all  4e  marked  by  worldly-mind  ednesa  and  infids- 
reaisUince  offered  them  to  Russian  policy  lity  on  one  aide,  and  bigotry  and  Talmudical 
against  Catholicity;  but  for  which,  thirty  fanaticism  on  the  other.  At  GotAenburg, 
thousand  Nestorians  noeld  bj  this  time  in  Sweden,  the  prospects  of  the  missionary 
have  retained  to  the  unity.  But  they  cob-  are  very  dark,  with  little  hope  of  a  brighter 
gratulate  themselves  that  the  mission  has  dawn.  The  Jens  live  in  complete  indiffer- 
*t  least  neatralised  the  spread  of  Metho-  ence  to  their  religious  interests;  not  even 
dim,  which,  had  already  enveloped  the  the  Talmud  is  studied :  riches  and  pleasure 
eoantry  m  its  net-work,  and  which  would  alone  engross  their  minds.  Berlin. — Tie 
now  have  prided  its  elf  jn  the  conquest  of  last  official  return. gives  £19,000  Jews  in 
■Chaldea  as  ooe  of  the  most  beautiful  florets  Prussia.  The  large  proportion  of  the  Jews 
in  its  Grown.  This  allusion  to  Methodism  of  the  district  are  rationalists.  Twelve) 
has  respect  to  the  American  mission  at  have  been  baptized  by  one  of  the  mission- 
OoTomiab,  on  the  borders  of  Kurdistan,  aries ;  and  he  had  been  informed  of  twelve 
which,  by  latest  accounts  from  themselves,  other  baptisms.  At  Dantzk,  two  baptisms 
is  inavery  flourishing  condition.  The  pre-  had  taken  place  during  the  year;  (bedemand 
sent  state  of  the  Romish  mission  in  Persia  for  the  Scriptures  had  increased;  and  In 
is  as  follows : — They  occupy  two  stations,  many  instances  it  had  been  for  sehools,  to 
Oroomiahand  Cbosrovah;  at  each  of  which  supply  the  place  of  the  Talmud.  Rational- 
there  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Their  ism  is  now  more  frequently  encountered  by 
mission  staff  consists  of  three  missioners,  the  missionary  than  Talmndism-  At  Ko~ 
two  brothers,  and  twenty  young  Levites.  ' 
The  Mestorian  priests  ore  being  converted;  L 
and  a  seminary  has  just  been  established  vince,  about  7000  souls,  is  similar  to  what 
-for  training  w .native  priests  inaeeUstasti-  has  bees  noticed  of  it  in  other  places, — 
cat- virtue*  and  knowledge.  This  hut  work  deism,  rationalism,  and  ignorance,  with 
iaxUflBraace.  One  Jew  has  bean  baptized. 
In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Pom*  few  Jews 
profess  Christianity,  on  account  of  pataeca- 
by  tbeir  brethren.  Tbay  bare  not 
"  its  saving  doc- 
)  them.  -  The 
etety  upon  'the  Cmtineht  occupy  twenty-  Talmud  is  losing  groaod  daily,  and  ra- 
four  stations.  We  ebaU  gire  seese  details  uonaiism  prevail.  There. are  nine  schools 
as  to  tbeir  progress  at  shoe  station.!;  as  supported  by  the  society.  At  Warsaw, 
Deported  at  last  anniversary  of  the  ao-  eighteen-have  been  baptized  i  tha  proselytes 
etety.  At  Amsterdam  they  hare  three  are  to  be  found  in  every  calling,  rank,  and 
agents,  who  have  met  with  increasing  grade  of  society.  At  Trieste  there  have 
apposition,  through  the  instigation  o  been  two  baptisms,  and  one  is  receiving 
the  rabbies.  One  family  of  seven  bad  instruction.  As  it  is  at  other  planes,  the 
1  been  baptised ;  and  the  baptism  of  a  young  foreign  Jews  who  eoiue  to  Trieste-  are  the 
JewkadbeenprevemJiodb;*  biebeiag  forcibly  most  accessible  t»  the  Gospel;  the  Jews  ol 
carried  off  n  hen  oa  are  way  to  receive  that  Trieste  betegeo  much  taken  up  with  endea- 
ordinance.  Yet  they  have  asany  openings  touts  to  amass  wealth.  At  Salaniea,  in 
fortheGoepel,  notwithstanding  tie  violence  Turkey,  the  Jews  are  characterised  as  ig- 
ofoppeeMen  ;  and  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  norant,  bigoted,  and  «  elf- righteous  ;  and 
CamtianespMitiasMarewiMyelreaated  they  arc  shrewd  dispataaU,  and  bitter  op- 
Triate  the  eoadvet  of  the  proselytes  is,  on  peneats.  The  Jewish  population  is  spread 
♦hewhale,  coniisMnt.  At  Framkfiirt-tm-the-  Over  the  soneanding  towns  and  villages, 
Maine  one  Issaelite  has  been  baptised,  and  and  therefore  journeys  among  them  are  an 
two  can  tunic  muter  infraction;  while  nine  important  feature  of  the  labours  of  the 
others  have  been  for  seme  time  giving  at- 
tendance. The  Jews  of  the  district  may  be 
classified  as  RabbinUrts,  Anti.  RahbiaistB 
Deists,  and  Atheists.  The  AntL-RabbHiists 
do  not  profess  to  reject  the  Bible,  but  say.  Among  the  missionary  brethren  who,  for 
that  the  Word  of  Ood  is  contained  in  the  sometime  past,  nave  been  engaged  at  dtis 
BrWe  ;  reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  station  in  revising  the  translation  of  the 
of  choosing  in  it  what  they  are  to  hold  as  ScriptnreaintoCbiaem,  one,  belonging  to  the 
the  Word  ef  God.  In  Strasburg,  two  Jews  Lonaen  Missionary  Society,  whose  residence 
and  one  Jewess  were  baptized;  hot  the  is  at  Amey,  aboafc  400  utiles  farther  south 
•  nwisionuy  has  not  many  opportunities  for  endeavoured  to  tender  hansels  useful  to  the 
aggressive  efforts  there-— he  finds  the  Jaws  strangers  trading  to  Skattgbae,  who  spoke 
in  the  surrounding  localities  mora  MOM-  the  dWeet  of  tke  provinee  where  ke  had  bio 
atbla.    T»e  jHwatnAUaoeoentinnefci  atatian.    He  renetrin.voem  for  preaching, 
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and  tried  other  in*»»»of  aHwtnf;  tne*r«-  MfrMornnHMkiii. 
teatien  to  Cfaristlaaity.     Hia  efforts  have 

teen   bo   far  blessod   riwt,  alder  dateaf  The Loudon Hhrmsfj' Soeietj has been 

February,   18th  nit.,  he  tad  to  report  the  called  of  late  to  nnxiriv  thti  removal  from 

tam  of  eiflht  of  than  ;  and  agamj  under  tbem,  by  coatfe.  of  lovemi  tneful  sad  ei   ' 


■were  approved  for  basnirm.     There  bed  eecretnay,  Mr  Fwmi,  hu  been  rapidly 

bew*ot3llaebcraBfttcMta,biitbehsalk«pt  fattened  by  iiim  af  Dr  Phakp,  and  of  lb 

.Ihi  beek,  taking  in  the  nMaMtaeaaJy  Robert  .HaasJIten,  of ataftuvsMan  mission, 

-tbcaachac  seeawd  avast  netseedly  in  earns*,  is  Isouth-Afrin^awitnat  ef  Mr  Kenyan  in 

Theya«pva*ssflrmcoe»vvetUnofshe1rnlli  Borbloe.    Tie  death  af  the  aaarneat  nil- 

of  ChrliBiiamtiy,,Bjid  regard  It  as  the  easy  sionary,  Sot.  GhaTMe  GkUsiiuT,  who  soloug 

'MMthMf  they  naaewaared  fivat  the  Ubeovsd  for  the  misjilinlli  ii  of  China, 

.doataaap  and  eoaaanncacei  of  that  gaatt  baa  atao  been  reeenriy  amMueed.    Hay 

isatd  eta  of  which  they  are  conscious.  These  ie«Hv  itbeRt,  bavins;  aduubtoaortieiiof  the 

n«^  baptist*  are  *tk ■       —     ■  ~   -i.    ■        ■     .  

by  *  consistent  lite. 


KnttHtfleirrt. — -8fttttrt(  ^rctffrjfltliJtn  ffijtttrf). 


the  Ijlasering  resolutions  for  adoption  by 

■ha  •retbytery  :— "  1.  That  the  preahyiery 

Atmcadnk.  - At  a  nHtiM  ef  tide  wres-     Inwe  knuroeu.  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 

byterr,  on  1*4  December,  Mr  JaacwEome     that  in  coneenaenee of  vtgesons ntmni 

a  licensed  to  preach  lew  Gospel.    The     adopted  by  the  British  govaratneat,   I 


■-  con*neMeai:e  ef  vtgseoos  n 

.._,._!  by  the  British  gove»«e»e__,    __._ 

ordination  of  Mr  David  S.  Goodbune,  at     Braatian  Slave  Trade  baa  been  diminished 


Waterbeek,  wu«ppse>ted  to  take  place  in  during  Lhe  past  year  by  aura,  than  e 

the  hut- weak  in  January.  half.    2.  That   forasmuch  as  treaties,  ati- 

AHn-aath.-— Thia  presbytery  held  its  Or-  pnJeikig  for  the  entire  sbulitiou  of  tliealavu 

dinary  meeting  at  Arbroath  on  the  Bii  of  wade,  were  solemnly  entered  into  with  the 


been.'  made  m  them.    A  student  of  thee-  for  lessee  which  it  was  alleged  would  result 

logy,  received    by  transference   from  an-  from  tucb  abolition  -,  and  as  the  interests 

ether  presbytery,  was  pieced  under  teeoere  of  humanity  are  very  deeply  involved,  the 

of  a- committee,  appeiated  at  hut  meeting,  presbytery,  white  not  haHhtg  it  to  be  with- 

te  anpcriaianil  thostadioe  of  she  othetata-  m  their  province  to  judge  reepecting  the 

dents.     On  the  retail  fnea.ihe  Synod,  en     aim  most  expedient  for  the  ralfibaent  of 

the subject  of  the  more  obesal  support  of  thesa  treaties,  are  strongly  af  opinion  that 

the  geepel  ministry,  the  pseebytery  agreed  every  oonMkurioeal  and  naexceptionable 

to  express  their  approbation  of  the  deli-  method  should  be  adopted  for  aeooaoplieh- 

veranceof  Synod  upen  the  matter  at  their  ing  the  object  contemplated,  aad  so-ter- 

lart  meeting  ;  and  to  suggest  that,  in  order  .mmatiag  a  traffic  in  the  last  degree  repug- 

to  carry  it  out  with  saeeeos,  iiiueaaiau  be  nant  to  morality  and  religion."    Dr  Taylor 

taken  to  put  the  financial  affairs  of  our  supported  tbe  resolutions,  and  several  of 

oenttvega  teens  in  a  regular  cud  active  eon-  the  other  members  expressed  their  hearty 

dition  ;  that  the  tracts  en  tbe  subject,  now  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  and  tbe  de- 

in  the  course  of  being  iraBed  by  the  Synod's  araUeaces  of  securing  the-  co-operation 

cetasaitsee,  should  be  printed  fa  a  cheep  toern-eeancils    aad  other    public  bedie 

aad  eonveuieBtfori»,audwideiy  tircnleted  after  which,  the  resolutions  were 


congreurations,  with  a  view  to  their  iustrac  ■  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
tioa  and  excitement  aaahissaateer.  Next  The  presbytery  appointed  their  next  meet- 
aieeeiiigof' presbytery  ietobe  heid  at  Item--  lag  to  be  held  in  Burn  tide  Ornish,  Caper, 
treaa,  en  Tuesday  the  ad-ef  Seb.  next.  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  January . 

Oawaay-J This  presbytory-inat  on  the  ath         j9«m/ri*s.— This  presbytery  net  at  Dan- 
Saeeaaaer— Mr  Bciwith,  iedesatsr;    On     fries  on  tbe  80tk  Hovetaber,  to  ordain  Mr 
John  Tonenee  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
ooesgragancn,    .fteJensberry    Street.     Mr 


^£ 
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Bor n-ick of  Moniave  preached  and  presided;  nesday,  the  17th  December — the  Rev.  Mr 

Mr  Simpson,  Sanquhar,  addressed  the  mi-  Laughland,  Nowarthill,  to  preach,  the  Bov. 

nister;  and  Mr  Jenkins,  Castle-Douglas,  the  Mr  Strmhers,  of  Hamilton,  to  preside,  or- 

congregation.    A  soiree  was  held  in  the  dain  and  give  the  charge  to  the  minister, 

evening,   when  excellent  addresses  were  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Brown  to  give  the  charge 

"'            "'                '  inkius,  to  the  people.    Mr  John  M.  Lambie,  sto- 

,   ,            ,     The  dent,  gave  the  remainder  of  his  trials  for 

attendance  on  both  occasion*  was  nnmer-  license,  with  all  of  which  the  presbytery 

ons  and  respectable.    Tbe  settlement  is  a  unanimously  expressed  their  satisfaction, 

K"   want  ana  promising  one.    Next  meet-  and  accordingly  licensed  him  to  preach  the 

of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries,  everlasting  Gospel.     The  presbytery  re- 

□n  the  first  Tuesday  of  February.  commended  to  the  different  congregations 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  9  th  within  their  bounds  to  set  apart  a  day,  or 

December, — tbe  Rev.  James  Stirling  mo-  part  of  a  day,  as  early  as  convenient,  for 

dcrator.      Mr  George    Barclay,   student,  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  late  abundant 

transferred  from  tbe  presbytery  of  Perth,  harvest. — This  presbytery  met   again  on 

was  admitted  under  the  superintendence  of  the   17th  December,  in  the  First  Church, 

this  presbytery.     Certificates  of  attendance  Stratbaven,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Peter 

at  the  Divinity  Ball  were  read  from  Pro-  Leys— Bev.  Mr  Strainers,  moderator.   All 

feasors  Lindsay  and  Eadie  in  behalf  of  Mr  the  members,  of  presbytery  were  present ; 

David  Nicol.    Inquiries  were  made  regard-  and  also  the  Bev.  Dr  Bobson,  and  Mr 

ing  the   Synod  fund  Collection — found,  Edraond,    of  Glasgow,    Mr   Carswell,   of 

that  some  congregations  had  made  it,  and  Eagleahem,  and  Mr  Clark,  of  Barrhead, 

that  others  were  about  to  do  so.   Subjects  of  from  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  and  Mr 

discussion  were  assigned  to  John  M'Nab,  Cordiner,  of  Lesmanagow,  from  the  presby- 

studentof  the  fourth  year;  to  Messrs  David  tery  of  Lanark.    The  Bev.  Mr  Laughland 

Rattray,  George  Barclay,  and  D.  M'Owan,  preached,  the  Bev.  Mr  Siruthers  ordained, 

of  the  third ;  to  Mr  David  Malr,  of  the  so-  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  the 

oond ;  and  to  Mr  David  Nicol,  of  the  first  Bev.  Mr  Brown,  of  Wisbawtowo,  gave  the 

year.    The  presbytery  meet*  on  Tuesday,  charge  to  the  people.    Next  meeting  is  to 

2d  February  next.  be  held  in  the  session- house  of  Muir  Street 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  at  Church,  Hamilton,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 

Muckart  ou  the  9th  of  December,  and  or-  January. 

darned  Mr  William  Cochran  to  the  pastoral  KtUo. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday, 

charge  of  the  congregation  of  that  place.  3d  December.    Reports  were  received  as 

The  Bev.  Mr  Middleton  preached  the  ordi-  to  the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod's 

nation  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  M 'Michael  General  Fund.     The  half  yearly  statement 

presided,  and  addressed  the  minister  and  was  read  and  passed  from  the  church  of 

the  congregation  on  their  respective  duties  Leitholm,  with  whose  steady  progress  the 

and  obligations.    Mr  John  More  passed  presbytery  expressed  satisfaction.     Certi- 

anotber  part  of  his  trials  for  license.    Tbe  ficates  from  the  professors  were  received, 

next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  he  held  at  attesting  the  attendance  of  Messrs  Oliver 

Dunfermline  on  Tuesday,   2d  February,  and  Scott,  students  of  theology,  who  were 

and  the  overture  for  the  formation  of  a  transferred  at  their  request  t0  the  bounds 

Synod  in  England  Is  to  be  considered  at  respectively  of  the  presbyteries  of  Glas- 

tbat  meeting.  gow  and  Orkney.    The  following  motion 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues-  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ronton,  and 

day,  8th  December,  and  was  chiefly  occu-  unanimously  agreed  to: — "Seeing  in  Divine 

Sied  with  the  examination  of  students,  can-  providence  the  subjects  of  Popery  and  of 

idates  for  license.    Eight  students  (whose  the  Maynooth  endowment  engage  a  large 

names  are  given  in  another  column  of  this  and  prominent  share  of  public  attention; 

Magazine),  having  completed  their  trial  es-  and  we  cannot  without  a  heavy  responsi- 

'*■-  great  satisfaction   of  the  bibity  decline  the  consideration  and  ful- 

i  licensed  as  preachers  of  filment  of  1"      *               ' 

both  snbjec 

This    court   met   in   Muir  tants  and  aa  Voluntaries ;  and  it  is  ii 


■esbytery,  were  licensed  sa  preachers  of     filment  of  the  duty  which  in  reference 
le  Gospel.  .......      r  .. 


both  subjects  devolves  upon  us  as  Protes- 
tants and  aa  Voluntaries ;  and  it  is  inoum- 
Street  Church  session -house,  on  the  Z6th  bent  on  us  to  improve  tbe  opportunity  to 
November  —  Rev.  Henry  A.  Paterson,  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  specially  the 
Stonehouse,  moderator.  Mr  Peter  Leys,  congregations  under  our  care,  regarding 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  again  appeared,  the  unmitigated  nature  of  Popery,  and  re- 
and  gave  the  remainder  of  his  trials  for  garding  the  grounds  on  which  alone  its 
ordination,  all  of  which  were  unanimously  endowment  can  be  justly  resisted;  the 
sustained,  and  bis  ordination  to  the  office  presbytery  recommend  as  seasonable  in  !t- 
of  the  ministry  was  appointed  to  take  place  self,  and  as  a  preparation  for  whatever 
in  the  First  Cburcb,  Strathaven,  on  Wed-     steps  may  afterwards  be  taken  towards  the 
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abatement  of  these  formidable  evils  by  Its 
members  and  the  people  under  its  charge 
in  their  capacity  of  christian  citizens, 
that  all  the  ministers  do  in  the  course  of 
this  present  month,,  or  of  January  ensuing, 
make  the  errors  of  Popery  the  subject  of 
special  pulpit  ministration.  It  was  moved 
fey  the  Rer.  R.  Mcnteath,  and  cordially 
agreed  to— "That  the  presbytery  express 
their  high  gratification  at  seeing  their  es- 
teemed brother,  the  Rev.  H.  Renton,  once 
more  amongst  them  alter  a  long  absence, 
and  that  they  render  thanks  to  a  gracious 
Providence,  through  which  he  has  been 
delivered  out  of  many  and  great  perils  in- 
curred while  discharging  faithfully  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  his  important  mission  to 
CafJVaria."  Mr  Renton  made  a  suitable 
acknowledgment.  Reports  from  sessions 
were  called  for  in  reference  to  the  more 
liberal  support  of  the  gospel  ministry.  A 
report  from  the  session  of  Morebattle  was 
given  in  and  read.  The  consideration  of 
the  matter  was  delayed  until  farther  op- 
portunity be  afforded  for  the  other  sessions 
to  report.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
direct  the  attention  of  absent  members  to 
the  order  of  the  Synod  requiring  annual 
statistics  to  be  given  in  to  the  committee 
before  the  1st  of  February.  It  was  agreed 
to  take  up  at  next  meeting  the  overture 
sent  down  from  the  Synod  on  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  an  English  Synod. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Darling,  Stitchel,  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months ;  the  Rev.  R.  Montcath  was  re- 
elected treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Jar  vie,  clerk.  The  next  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  1852. 

Kirkcaldy. — This  presbytery  met  at  Le- 
ven  on  25th  Nov.  Mr  William  Johnston, 
student  of  Divinity  of  the  fifth  year,  trans- 
ferred from  th  e  presby  tery  of  F.  di  u  burgh ,  w  as 
examined,  and  had  assigned  him  subjects 
of  trial  for  license.  Duplicates  of  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  congregations 
ofCrailand  Anstruther.werelodged.  Three 
students  appeared,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  lectures  which  they  had  attended  at  the 
Hall.  The  presbytery  expressed  their  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  said  students,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Excuses  of  absence  for  two  students  were 
presented,  which  the  presbytery  declined 
to  sustain.  Three  students  were  neither 
present  nor  sent  excuses.  With  their  con- 
duct the  presbytery  expressed  disapproba- 
tion, and  they  were  enjoined  to  appear  at 
next  meeting,  with  certification.  The  pres- 
bytery tbeu  gave  advice  in  a  case  of  discip- 
line; and  appointed  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery to  be  held  in  Kirkcaldy  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  January. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
December, — the  Rev.  Peter  Mac  Carbine  mo- 
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derator.  The  greater  part  of  the  sederunt 
was  occupied  in  hearing  the  exercises  of 
the  students,  under  the  oversight  of  the 
presbytery.  Mr  James  Frame  delivered  a 
lecture,  Mr  Scott  a  sermon,  and  Mr  Munn 
a  sermon.  Mr  Riddel,  student  of  the  first 
year,  was  certified  by  the  presbytery  of 
Newcastle  to  the  superintendence  of  this 

presbytery,  and  had  the  usual  exercises 
Prescribed  to  him.  It  was  agreed  to  trans- 
fer Mr  Robert  Scott,  student  of  the  first 
year,  to  the  oversight  of  the  presbytery  of 
Galloway,  within  whose  bounds  he  at  pre- 
sent resides.  The  remaining  business  was 
not  of  public  interest.  The  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  3d  February  next. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met  in  Li- 
verpool, Uth  November.  An  application 
was  made  by  Ramsey  congregation  for  a 
member  of  presbytery  to  preside  in  mode- 
rating in  a  call  for  a  pastor,  and  in  dis- 
pensing the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Mr  Gallo- 
way of  Sutton  was  appointed  to  dispense 
the  Supper  to  the  congregation  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  November,  and  to  act  la  the 
moderation  according  to  circumstances. 
The  deputation  appointed  to  Bradford,  gave 
in  their  report  ;  Dr  Crichton  stating  that 
he  dispensed  the  Supper  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  that  town,  with  great  comfort ;  also 
that,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  and  Mr 
M'Kerrow  and  Mr  Scott,  attended  a  con- 
gregational meeting  there,  and  they  re- 
garded this  meeting  as  exceedingly  encour- 
aging. The  presbytery  expressed  their 
gratification  with  the  report,  and  tendered 
their  thanks  to  the  deputation.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  have  missionary  services  in  Li- 
verpool, Birkenhead,  Manchester,  and 
Blackburn,  on  the  last  three  Sabbaths  of 
November,  and  during  the  succeeding 
weeks.  Mr  Stitt  reported  the  revived  and 
prosperous  condition  of  Sutton  congrega- 
tion, and  that  the  purchasing  of  the  property 
was  completed  for  L.420.  Immediate  steps 
were  requisite  in  order  to  raise  this  sum. 
The  presbytery  recommend  this  case  to  the 
liberality  of  the  churches.  Commissioners 
from  Bradford  were  present,  and  laid  on 
the  table  papers  relative  to  excess  of  stipend 
paid  to  their  late  pastor,  and  craved  the  ad- 
vice of  this  court  The  papers  being  read, 
and  explanatory  statements  heard  —  the 
presbytery,  considering  the  peculiar  ctr- 


large  expenses  i 

removal  to  Bradford — the  manner  in  which 

the  funds  of  the  congregation  bad  been  dis- 

Iioscd  of  by  those  of  the  committee  who 
eft  along  with  Mr  Wallace  on  the  evening 
of  their  resignation,  and  the  amount  of 
current  expenses  then  remaining  unpaid — 
agreed  nem.  con.  that  the  claim  made  by 
the  congregation  is  well  founded,  and  that 

HGooglc 
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the  clerk  intimate  this  opinion  to  Mr  Wal- 
lace. Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Man- 
chester on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  at  Mel- 
rose on  9th  December.  A  transference  of 
Mr  Z.  Baillie,  student  of  divinity,  of  the 
second  year,  from  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  read,  and  also  certificates  from 
the  Professors,  of  his  attendance  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Hall.  The  presbytery 
assigned  him  tbe  subject  of  a  discourse  for 
next  meeting.  Reports  were  called  for  as 
to  the  collection  for  the  Synod  Fund.  Tbe 
presbytery  agreed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, at  next  meeting,  the  matters  referred 
to  presbyteries  by  the  Synod  ;  and  also 
such  other  things  m  the  Synod  minutes  as 
nay  call  for  observation.  Nest  meeting  is 
to  be  at  Melrose,  on  Tuesday,  3d  February. 

Newcastle This  presbytery  met  on  2d 

December.  A  unanimous  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Hexham  to  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Benderson,  on  its  being  sustained, 
was  accepted  by  him.  His  induction  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  31st 
Dec.  The  committee  for  SwaJwcll  reported 
their  proceedings.  Their  diligence  was 
approved.  The  call  to  Mr  Dodds  was  still 
kept  on  the  presbytery's  table,  and  another 
committee  meeting  appointed  to  be  held 
with  the  congregation  there-  Petitions 
from  Stockton  and  Walker,  for  a  modera- 
tion, with  tbe  view  of  obtaining  a  fixed 
pastor,  were  granted, — Mr  Douglas  to  pre- 
side at  Stockton,  and  Mr  Carrnichael  at 
Walker,  on  the  18th  December.  The  com- 
mittee for  Blacken  Street  having  had  an 
election  of  elders  in  tbe  congregation  there, 
were  instructed  to  take  regular  measures 
for  their  ordination.  Mr  James  Ker,  stu- 
dent of  the  third  year,  being  transferred  to 


in  the  bounds  pay  tbe  expenses  of  their 
ministers  and  elders  in  attending  meetings 
of  presbytery  and  Synod,  adopted  measures 
to  urge  those  who  do  not  pay  to  perform 
this  duty,  if  in  their  power,  in  common 
with  sister  congregations.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  appointed'  to  be  held 
at  Paisley  on  the  firs*  Tuesday  of  February 
1652. 


E  resent  reported  that  their  congregations 
ad  collected  in  October  for  the  Synod 
Fund.  A  student's  certificates  from  the 
Hall  having  been  presented,  without  one 
from  the  presbytery,  under  whose  care  he- 
last  was,  tbe  question  arose, — Whether  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a  student  to  be  certi- 
fied by  his  presbytery  as  well  as  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, when,  on  leaving  the  Hat),  he  goes 
into  the  bounds  of  another  presbytery  ?  It 
was  agreed  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the 
Synod  on  this  point,  it  being  understood 
that  no  right  or  privilege  of  the  student  be 
affected  by  this  decision.  An  application, 
by  Mr  Anderson,  formerly  of  Blairlogie, 
to  be  restored  to  the  office  of  a  preacher  of 
tbe  Gospel,  was  unanimously  refused.  As 
the  clerk  of  presbytery  was  stilt  unable, 
from  the  state  of  his  voice,  to  occupy  his 
pulpit,  it  was  resolved  that,  should  it  be 
found  necessary,  each  minister  of  the  pres- 
bytery preach  for  him  a  second  time,,  and 
that  this  supply  be  given  every  alternate 
Sabbath.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  February  next- 


Synod.  After  some 
agreed  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
presbytery  continue  to  be  held  at  Newcastle. 
Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
held  its  ordinary  meeting  at  Greenock  on 
16th  December,— the  Rev.  S.  M'Nab  mo- 
derator pro  tern.  Mr  James  Dunlop,  pro- 
bationer, delivered  all  his  trial  discourses, 
and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Kilmaronocb  on  the  6th  January 
1852,  public  worship  to  commence  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  The  Rev.  James  Ingliswas 
appointed  to  preach,  the  Rev.  Wyville  S. 
Thomson  to  ordain  and  address  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  Rev.  R  Cairns  to  address  the 
congregation.  Mr  John  B.  Logan,  under 
trials  for  license,  delivered  three  exercises, 
which  were  sustained.  A  transference  of 
Mr  James  Ronatdson,  student  of  tbe  third 
year,  was  received  from  the  Galloway  pres- 
bytery. The  presbytery  having  ascertained" 
that  the  greater  number  of  congregations 


Mr  John  M.  Lambie,  by  the  presbytery 
of  Hamilton,  1st  December. 

Messrs  John  Car  rick,  Andrew  Graham, 
John  Kirkwood,  John  Macfarlane,  Alexan- 
der Miller,  Matthew  M'Nangbton,  Gabriel 
Smith,  and  Andrew  Whyte,  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  8th  December. 

Mr  James  Rome,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Annaudule,  L5th  December. 


Raiasey,  Isle  of  Man. — Mr  John  Stillie, 

£robationer,  called  1st  December — Mr  Gal- 
way,  of  Sutton,  presiding. 
Campbehot,  Inverness. — Mr  Wm.  Drum, 
mond,    probationer,   called  2d  December 
— Mr  Bisset  of  Nairn  presiding. 


Mvlart.—'MT  William  Cochrane,  or- 
dained 9th  December — Mr  Middleton  of 
Kinross,  and  Professor  M-MichaeJ,  officiate 
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Lamrhlond  of  Newer-thill,  Strrtthersof  Ham- 
ilton, and  Rriwi  of  Wtetraw,  officii  linn. 

Alnwick,  Cloyport  Slrtet.— Mr  William 
Limoiit  ordained  on  Tuesday,  23d  Decern  her 
— Rev.  W.  Robs,  Rev.  Junes  Stark,  and 
Rev.  John  Cairns,  officiating. 


Died,  at  Rosaknowe,  near  Glasgow,  on 
34th  Nov.,  after  a  long  illness,  the  Rer. 
William  Brash,  ad  minister  of  the  East 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Campbell 
Street,  Glasgow,  in  the  E8th  rear  of  hie 
age,  and  -86th  of  his  ministry. 


The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregation,  worshipping  in 
Bell  Street  Cbnrch,  Dundee,  occurred  on 
Sabbath,  14th  December.  In  the  forenoon 
the  Bar.  MrBorwrck,  pastor  of  the  church, 


deli  re™*  an  address,  detailing  the  history 
of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Dundee 
till  the  formation  of  that  congregation, 
whose  history  he  then  referred  to  at  consi- 
derable length.  The  Rev.  Dr  King  of 
Glasgow  preached  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  There  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance on  each  of  the  three  occasions;  and  a 
liberal  collection  was  obtained  for  the  li- 
quidation of  the  debt  upon  their  place  of 
worship.  The  event  was  also  celebrated 
on  Monday  night  by  a  numerously-attend- 
ed soiree,  which  was  held  in  Bell  Street 
Hall — the  Rev.  Mr  Borwick,  presiding. 
The  blessing  having  been  asked  by  Dr  Dick 
of  Brought  y  Ferry,  whose  name  stood  first 
on  tbe  baptismal  register  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  parlies  still  alive,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Kelrie  of  Bal- 
gedie  (on  the  early  history  of  the  Secession 
Church,  north  of  theTay);  tbe  Rev.  Mr 
Lamb  of  Erroll;  Dr  Taylor  of  Auchter- 
mnchty ;  the  Rev.  Mr  M 'Gavin ;  and  the 
Rev.  MrGllAHan. 


■fitomfylv  la.rt.n.Bptrt 


)  AJTEBnU  i.  Lessen*  OK  run  sights 


Bvin  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
our  transatlantic  cousins  are  on  suf- 
ficiently good  terms  with  themselves.  It 
is  their  perpetual  boast,  that  they  are  the 
freest  and  most  enlightened  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  they  have  some  good  grounds  for 
this  self-complacency.  They  have  the  most 
liberal  form  of  political  government,  and 
as  respects  the  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, they  probably  occupy  the  foremost 
place.  Bat  who  bos  not  heard  of  American 
slavery  as  well  as  of  American  freedom  ? 
Have  not  the  groans  of  the  black  man  been 
wafted  to  our  shores  in  strange  and  melan- 
choly combination  with  the  boastings  of  the 
white  ?  A  severe  rebuke  has  just  been  ap- 
plied to  these  Republican  atrocities,  and 
Comes  from  a  quarter  where,  least  of  all,  it 
was  to  be  expected.  It  is  the  Austrian 
despot  who  has  laid  the  knoot  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  American  brother  ;  and 
without  professing  any  fervent  esteem  for 
tbe  Austrian  policy,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  the  skill  and  power  with  which 
the  scourge  has  been  handled.  The  dex- 
terity of  a  muster  is  seen  in  every  stroke  of 
the  instrument  of  torture.  How  has  this 
singular  conjuncture  taken  place?  When 
tbe  war  was  raging  in  Hungary,  the  United 
States  Government  sent  an  agent  there,  to 


open  up '  a  communication  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  popular  movement.  This  procedure 
was  resented  and  complained  of  by  the 
Austrian  Court.    In  reply  to  the  imperial 


Daniel  Webstar,  secretary  of  stale. 
This  document,  it  is  eeppesed,  was  penned 
by  Webster,  lumaeh,  at  least,  with  the  view 
of  forming  political  capital  for  the  next 
presidential  election,  as  for  enlightening 
the  court  at  Vienna,  on  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  rights  of 
nan.  However,  in  this  dispatch,  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  in  sending  a  com- 
missions r  to  Hungary,  daring  the'Strnggie, 
wee  defended  on  the  greeted,  that  tbe 
United  States  ere  "the  representatives  of 
purely  pepohtr  principles  of  government," 
that  on  these  principles  the  United  States 
are  "  themselves  wholly  founded,"  and 
hence,  it  is  argued,  that  they  must  sym- 

Eathise  with  all  movements,  wherever  and 
y  whomsoever  made,  on  behalf  of  liberty 
and  equality. 

The  response  to  this  dispatch  by  the 
Austrian  minister  at  the  court  at  Washing- 
ton is  most  crushing.  It  reminds  Daniel 
Webster,  that  in  sixteen  of  tbe  thirty-one 
states,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants "are  kept  in  a  state  of  degrading  per- 
sonal servitude,  with  total  prohibition  of 
political. and  social  rights,  utterly  unknown 
in  any  portion  of  tbe  A 
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port  it  in  the  others ;  for  which  purpose  the  also  point  at  them  the  finger  of  acorn  when 

general  government  ia  the  Instrument  and  they   otter   a    word   in    favour  of   human 

agent.''    It   reminds  him,   that   whatever  rights  ?     How  long  shall  Washington  be  at 

opinions  are  held  in  Austria,  on  the  exer-  once  a  market  for  slave*  and  the  seat  of 

cue  of  political  power,  the  Emperor  "has  government?     How  long  shall  the  Prcsi- 

not  jet  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit,  under  dent  and  the  Negro- auctioneer  shake  hands 

severe  penalties,  the  teaching  of  any  por-  as  symbols  alike  of  republican  institutions  ? 

iiou  of  his  subjects  to  read  and  write  j  on  One  thing  we  know  from  history,  that  re- 

the  other  hand,  all  Austrian  parents  are  publican  slavery,  while  the  most  indefen- 

required  by  law  to  send   their  children  Bible  in  iirinciple,  has  always  been  the  worst 

to   school,  to  be  instructed  in  these  ne-  in  practice.    And  one  thing  also  we  know, 

cessary  accomplishments."     The   Ameri-  from  the  Bible,  that  a  just  God  most  take 

can  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to  show  vengeance  for  these  things,  and  all  the  more, 

the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  because  done  by  those  who  profess  to  fear 

principles  of  the  Austrian  and  American  his  name,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  law. 

government,  had  quoted  an  extract  from  

an  official   circular  of   Austria  in   1841.  oirpam  wis. 

The  passage  is  as  follows:— "Useful  and  1 

necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  ad-  Tub  war  is  still  raging  in   south    Africa, 

ministration  ought  only  to  emanate  from  There  have  been  several  mails  within  the 

the  free  will  and  intelligent  conviction  of  last  few  weeks ;  and  the  intelligence  as  to 

those  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  the  success  of  the  contending  parties  has 

for  power.    All  that  deviates  frotn  this  law  been  more  or  less  of  a  mixed  character. 

leads  to  disorder,  commotions,  and  evils  far  According  to  the  former   accounts,  large 

more  insufferable  than  those  which  they  pre-  bodies  of  the  Caffres  had  dispersed  them- 

tend  to  remedy."    The  irony  of  the  follow-  selves  over  the  colony,  and  were  pursuing 

ing  comment  of  the  Austrian  minister  is  their  work  of  plunder,  upon  a  large  scale, 

exquisite  1  and  with  little  opposition.    The  last  mail 

"  And  can  your  Excellency  say,  that  there  "rings  tidings  of  a  sanguinary  conflict,  or 

is  any  doctrine  here  laid  down  not  perfectly  rather  of  two,  between  General  Somerset 

consistent  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  and  Makomo.    The  chief  had  taken  np  a 

the  American  Government  ?    Does  your  Es-  position  on  the  Strong  fastness  of  the  Ws- 

.cellency  admit  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  terkloof,  about  fifty  miles   north-west   of 

slaves— that  is  to  mj,  the  large  majority  of  Graham's  Town.    Attempts  were  made  to 

the  native  population  of  South  Carolina— to  dislodge  him  on  the  Uth  and  16th  October; 

STlffn^LSSl    uZ To* ^™.„?enr  but  wi'h  *«T  Ptxtial  success.    About  TO 

wbite  matters?     Is  not  the  Government  of  c  iv                  -J   .    i      i  -n   j       j              i    i 

the  United  States  pledged   to    interfere   to  Caffres  are  said  to  be  killed  and  wounded; 

put  down  any  such  insurrection  a    Do  not  the  Bnd  40  on  tbe  slde  of  the  Qoeen  s  troops, 

slaveholders  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  Tbere  «"  rnmours  of  a  largo  force  about 

other  States,  olaim  to  hold  their  power  direct-  to  be  collected,  with  tbe  object  of  driving 

Iv  from  God,  and  to  be  responsible  to  Him  Makomo  and  the  Caffres  eastward  of  the 

alone  for  its  exercise  ?    And  do  they  not  rely  river  Kei.    The  private  tetters  from  the 

to  prove  it?    The  undersigned  colony,  have  a  less  confident  tone  in  regard 

o  entertain  the  opinion,  and  he  to  the  speedy  termination  of  this  disastrous 

dly  appeals  to  the  civilised  world  for  the  contest,  than  appears  in  the  government 

j  Um  o  it, .that  the  right  of  the  Emperor  of  aispatches:  ft  fc  almost  «  fee7ing  of  de- 
thspoau^Xn^TecX^trSpripTto  Bpair.andthedemandisstillformoretroops 
be  made  in  Hungary,  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  ,„  ™*t"m"  .... 
the  title  of  a  hundred  thousand  American  We  nave  never  attempted  to  disguise  it 
slaveholders  to  keep  in  sole  dependence  upon  from  ourselves  and  others,  that  the  Caffres 
their  will  and  pleasure  upwards  of  three  mil-  will  be  ultimately  defeated.  It  ia  the  ar- 
lions  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  while  they  gument  of  the  "Times,"  the  "Morning 
reduce  the  remaining  twenty  millions  of  Chronicle,"  and  the  "Examiner,"  while 
nominal  freemen  to  tbe  hardly  more  enviable  admitting  substantially  the  unjust  treat- 
condition  of  slave-drivers  and  slave- hunters."  meQt  of  the  Aborigines,  that  the  war,  now 

We  trust  our  American  brethren  will  that  it  has  been  entered  upon,  and  whether 

Eonder  these  things  and  lay  them  up  in  their  right  or  wrong,  must  be  pursued,  until  the 

eart.    It  is  'nob  only  British  Christians,  savages  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 

but  Austrian  despots,  who  are  taking  them  superiority  of  the  British  arms.     Whatever 

to  task,  for  the  wrongs  they  are  inflicting  policy  be  subsequently  adopted,  whether  mild 

opon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa.     Is  or  coercive  measures,  it  is  contended  they 

it  not  enough,   that  an  American  slave-  must  flrst  of  all  be  conquered.      Viewing 

holder  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  right  and  wrong  as  dependent  upon  an  in- 

British  Section  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance?  flexible  standard,  which  cannot  be  modified 

Must  the  tyrants  of  continental  Europe  to  make  it  suit  the  supposed  exigencies  of 
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savage  or  civilised  lite,  we  cannot  bat  look  absence,  the  Professor  adds, — "  I  regret  tola 
upon  such  doctrines  with  abhorrence.  Bat  the  more  (bis  absence)  as,  had  I  been  there, 
that  thej  will  be  acted  upon,  we  have  no  I  would  have  lifted  np  my  protest  against 
manner  of  do ubt.  Still,  let  it  be  conceded  the  unjust  treatment  which  the  Caflres  have 
that  the  Caffres  are  defeated — what  then  1  received.  Caffraria  is  a  portion  of  South 
Is  the  question  then  finally  settled ?  The  Africa  wiih  which  I  am  tolerably  familiar, 
Caffres  have  been  vanquished  several  times  in  consequence  of  a  mission  of  our  church 
before,  and  they  are  now  fighting  with  more  there,  in  which  I  have  always  felt  a  deep 
vigour,  more  science,  and  more  effect  than  interest.  The  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
ever.  The  war  is  at  present  costing  us  Caffres  are  thus  not  unknown  to  me  ;  and 
about  L.  112,000  every  month;  and  will  as  well  from  the  public  documents  of  the 
probably  prove  more  expensive  ere  it  is  colony,  as  from  the  communications  of  our 
ended.  "  The  people  of  this  country  pay  missionaries,  I  could  draw  up  a  long  list  of 
about  L.60O  for  every  Caffre  that  is  killed;  grievances  which  they  have  received  at  the 
and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether  hands  of  parties  who  ought  to  have  known 
that  sum  oould  uot  be  better  employed,  better.  The  Caffres  are  certainly  not  im- 
Uut  supposing  that  wo  could  afford  to  spend  immaculate,  any  mora  than  their  oppressors, 
this  treasure,  and  supposing  that  these  sa-  They  are  not  only  sinful,  as  all  men  are, 
rages  were  now  as  severely  chastised  as  any  but  they  are  heathen  men,  and  on  this  ac- 
military  man  could  desire,  what  security  is  count  we  send  the  Gospel  to  them  to  make 
there  that  scenes  of  plunder  and  carnage  them,  by  God's  blessing,  good  men.  Savages 
shall  not  again  ensue,  unless  their  confi-  they  are,  but  certainly  not  savages  to  be 
dance  be  gained  by  treating  them  upon  despised.  They  are  the  finest  class  of  men 
righteous  principles  ?  It  appears  tons,  that  in  Africa,  as  regards  either  physical  pro- 
the  farther  back  they  are  driven,  should  portions,  or  mental  endowments.  Shrewd 
they  continue  our  enemies,  their  power  of  and  sagacious  tbey  are,  and  not  nnseldom 
doing  us  injury  is  the  more  increased.  The  have  they  been  called  (an  expression  very 
larger  the  frontier,  the  more  exposed  our  agreeable  to  our  national  feelings),  the 
colonists  become  to  every  species  of  attack.  Scotchmen  of  Africa.  But  whatever  may 
The  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Moleswortb  in  his  be  their  mental  capacity,  the  facts  are  in. 
remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  dulii table,  that  their  lands  bare  been  again 
mors,  last  April,  are  just  and  forcible,  and  again  plundered  from  them;  that  the 
"  I  calculate,"  says  he,  "  that  on  the  fron-  most  sacred  treaties,  with  regard  to  their 
tier  of  our  empire  in  South  Africa,  as  ex-  territory,  hare  been  several  times  openly 
tended  by  Sir  H.  Smith,  there  is  a  line  of  violated  ;  and  that  when  property  was  con- 
1000  miles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  sa-  Gscated  for  rebellion,  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
vages  of  tho  same  blood  as  the  Caffres,  and  were  confounded  together. 
as  fierce,  warlike,  and  energetic.  As  jet  "I  would  also  have  remonstrated  against 
we  have  fought  only  with  the  Caffres  along  the  impolicy  of  placing  military  men  at  the 
a  line  of  200  miles  ;  but  the  same  causes  bead  of  our  colonies.  I  have  never  spoken 
which  gave  birth  to  wars  with  the  Caffres,  harshly  of  any  class  of  men,  and  I  will  uot 
are  coming  into  operation  along  the  whole  now  begin ;  but  most  assuredly,  the  quali- 
line  of  this  frontier  of  1000  miles,  and  are  ties  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  dis- 
likely  in  course  of  time  to  embroil  us  with  cipline  of  an  army— prompt  and  nnreason- 
all  the  native  tribes  1  have  mentioned.  I  ins  obedience — are  not  favourable  to  the 
dare  not  attempt  to  calculate  what  it  would  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  forbearance, 
cost  as  to  defend  this  frontier  with  regular  and  of  respect  For  the  opinions  of  others, 
troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  bave  de-  without  which  no  one  is  qualified  to  govern 
feuded  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  a  community  of  freemen.  A  person  may 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  defend  the  200  be  a  good  soldier,  and  yet  be  a  bad  states- 
miles,  we  have  spent,  of  late  years,  no  less  man ;  and  a  military  education  is  the  worst 
than  L.600,000  annually.  From  this  data,  possible  training  for  a  statesman, 
honourable  gentlemen  may  calculate  what  "  And  most  especially  would  I  have  re- 
tbe  defence  of  1000  mites  will  cost."  It  is  monstrawd  against  the  impolicy  of  entrust- 
surely  more  than  time  that  we  were  trying  ing  such  a  man  as  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  the 
a  different  policy.  difficult,  and  delicate,  and  responsible  duties 
A  letter  of  Professor  M'Michael's  has  ap-  of  a  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of 
peared  in  the  "  Dunfermline  Journal,"  apo-  Caffraria.  A  person  more  unfitted  for  this 
logising  for  his  necessary  absence  from  a  important  position  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meeting  held  in  that  ancient  ecclesiastical  find.  A  brave  and  dashing  soldier  he  may 
and  regal  town,  in  connection  with  the  be,  though  even  as  a  military. man  there  is 
Caffre  war.  It  is  such  an  exact  rep resen-  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  flummery 
tattoo  of  our  own  views  upon  the  whole  about  him  ;  hut  patience,  prudence/discri- 
qneslion,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  in-  tniuation,  common  sense,  he  has  not.  He 
sert  it  here.  After  stating  the  reasons  of  his  has  been  successful  in  nothing,  except  in 
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alienating  all  classes,  lavage  and  civilised,  gnat  man,  bat  I  now  lee  that  I  was  mis- 

from  the  British  Government,  and  in  lead-  taken! '   Who  was  the  greater  man  at  that 

ing  evurv  man   to  regard  him  as  the  evil  moment,  I  leave  any  one  to  jadge.      I  will 

genius   of  South  Africa.     What  shall  we  not  call  Sir  Harry  Smith  a  fool,  though 

think  of  the  prudence  of  a  man  who  told  the  temptation   is  strong  within  me ;  tart 

the  troops  that  their  first  duty  was  to  their  one  thing  I  will  say,  he  is  not  a  wine  man; 

officers,  and  the  second  to  their  God — a  and  the  sooner  he  is  shipped  off  to  this 

military  maxim  too  much  acted  upon,  but  country  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  private 

which  has  seldom  been  promulgated  In  a  life,  the  better  for  himself,  and  the  better 

form  so  naked  and  offensive  ?    What  shall  for  all  parties  who  have  bad  anything  to 

we  think  of  the  honesty  of  a  man,  who,  do  with  him  aa  governor. 

when  the  Cadres  came  before  him,  com-  "I  have  written  a  far  longer  letter  than 

plaining  of  their  lands  being  wrested  from  I  intended  when  I  took  op  the  pen-,  bat  I 

them,  took  the  written  treaties,  which  thej  hare  snch  strong  feelings  on  this  subject, 

presented  as  the  proofs  of  their  clai™  be-  that  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  be  short.     I 

mg  just,  and  oho,  instead  of  reading  them,  an  satisfied  that  these  and  other  topics  of 

tore  them  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  the  Caffre  war,  and  the  whole  state  of  the 

poor  savages,  and  scattered  them  to  the  question,  as  respects  the  native  tribes,  will 

winds,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  'What  receive  a  full  and  impartial  discussion  from 

care  I  about  your  treaties  I '    And  again,  our  respected  friends.     But  I  cannot  allow 

what  shall  we  think  of  the  judgment  of  the  this  meeting  to  be  held  without  lifting  up 

man  who,  when  Makomo,  one  of  the  chiefs,  a  testimony,  however  humble,  on  the  po- 

proetrated  himself  before  him   in   token  1  icy  which  has  made  thin  district  of  Africa 

of  supremely,  rudely  placed  his  foot  upon  aecene  of  horror  and  carnage.     Religion 

his  neck  ?  Makomo  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  and  civilisation,  the  interest  of  the  native! 

in  Sooth  Africa — perhaps  the  ablest  man  and  of  thie  country,  human  life  and  hard- 

in  it — and  unquestionably  an  abler  man  earned  money,  all  prompt  us  to  demand 

than  the  military  Governor.     What  did  from  our  government,  that   our  colonies 

Makomo  say  when  he  arose?     He  looked  Bhallbegovemed  upon  humane  and  rational 

Sir  Harry  Smith  steadily  in  the  face,  and  principles.     And  I  hope  the  meeting  will 

then  said,  in  a  calm  and  dignified  man-  net  separate,  without  coming  to  a  resoln- 

nar, — 'Sir,  I  always  thought  you  was  a  tion  to  this  effect" 


AHOTHEB  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

France  has  added  another  to  her  list  of  revolutions  On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  retired  to  rest  as 
usual ;  but  when  morning  dawned,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  All 
Paris  was  placarded  with  the  decrees  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  occupied  with 
his  troops.  The  constitution  was  suspended.  The  national  assembly  wsb 
dissolved.  Universal  suffrage  was  established.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  opposition  in  the  National  Assemby  were  arrested.  About 
800  of  the  national  representatives  formed  an  extemporaneous  assembly,  after 
being  driven  from  their  own  doors,  and  passed  a  decree  to  the  effect,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  no  longer  President  of  the  Republic.  The  deed  was  signed  by 
230  members ;  and  the  subscribers  were  forthwith  dragged  as  criminals 
through  the  streets,  first  to  a  barracks,  and  then  to  a  prison.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice  met,  and  instituted  proceedings  against  Louis  Napoleon,  charg- 
ing him  with  treason.  The  judges  were  dismissed  with  brutal  violence.  The 
people  were  at  first  stunned  with  the  stroke ;  and,  moreover,  the  restoration  of 
universal  suffrage  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  illegal 
conduct  of  the  President.  Tuesday  was  passed  in  a  state  of  gloom.  The 
gloom  was  deepened  upon  Wednesday.  There  was  that  sullen  silence  con- 
nected with  abstinence  from  open  outrage,  of  which  tyrants  are  more  afraid 
than  any  popular  outbreak.  An  opportunity  was  wanted  for  letting  loose 
the  soldiery  upon  the  people,  and  for  committing  such  deeds  of  horror  as 
would  make  them  crouch  and  tremble  beneath  the  military  usurper.     Some 
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barricades  were  constructed  upon  Wednesday  a&ernoon,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  soldier  or  policeman  appeared  upon  the  spot  to  interfere 
with  the  erection  (a  fact  of  uncommon  significance  in  Paris),  the  suspicion 
seems  not  ill-fou»(led,  that  these  barricades wereeomuienced by  the  adheres Isof 
Napoleon,  to  furnish  him  "with  a  pretext  for  the  massacre  of  next  day.  On 
Thursday,  50,000  troops  were  drawn  up,  nearly  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Boulevards,  and  when  there,  tbey  commenced,  and  in  numerous  cases  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation,  to  fire  upon  the  men  and  women  who  had 
gathered  in  the  streets,  and  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  windows  and  bal- 
conies of  the  houses  to  witness  the  movements  of  such  an  immense  military 
force.  Without  a  moment's  warning,  the  infantry  poured  in  their  volleys 
upon  tbe  persons  who  were  standing  quietly  looking  on,  never  imagining  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  for  their  individual  destruction,  these  enormous  masses 
of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array.  Artillery  was  even  employed 
against  some  houses,  inhabited  by  the  most  respectable  and  peaceably  disposed 
part  of  the  community ;  and  the  soldiers  forced  open  the  doors,  and  paying  no 
heed  to  age  ©r  sax,  murdered  all  who  came  in  their  way.  Tbe  massacre  was 
pitiless ;  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  dresses  of  tbe  persons  who  were  shot, 
and  from  the  quarters  in  the  Boulevards  where  the- carnage  was  the  greatest, 
the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror  among  the  mid- 
dle and  wealthy  classes.  The  policy  so  far  has  been  successful.  Tbe  iron 
glove  of  tbe  warrior  has  struck  down  every  opposition.  France  is  paralysed, 
and  has  accepted  the  dictatorship  of  a  swindler  and  a  tyrant,  with  400,060 
soldiers  at  his  back.  The  soldiers  have  already  recorded  their  votes  in 
favour  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  citizens  will,  in  every  probability,  follow 
in  their  wake ;  and  it  seems  ahnaat  certain,  that  before  this  sheet  be  thrown 
off,  he  will  be  elected  President  by  a  large  majority  of  the  French  nation. 
And  he  will  be.  chosen  by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage. 

This  is  not  the  last  revolution  which  France  is  doomed  to  suiter.  How 
long  the  present  usurper  may  keep  bis  position,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
But  one  thing  is  indisputable.  The  cycle  of  French  revolution  is  still  imper- 
fect. The  end.  is  not  yet  come.  Blood  has  yet  to  flow  freely  in  that  un- 
happy country,  until  it  be  taught  the  lesson,  that  a  nation  which  has  no  God 
can  find  no  rest.  There  is  probably  no  nation  in  tbe  world,  whether  Pagan 
or  Mohammedan,  that  has  emerged  from  the  rudest  barbarism,  in  which  there 
is  so  little  moral  principle  as  in  France.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  leading 
men  in  Pekin  or  Constantinople  are  immeasurably  superior  with  regard  to 
Conscientiousness,  fixed  principles  of  action,  healthy  moral  feeling,  to  tbe 
great  bulk  of  the  leading  men  of  France  at  the  present  day.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people  are  infidels;  and,  as  such,  they  have  no  faith  in 
man,  in  devil,  or  in  God.  The  supernatural  has  lost  all  power  over  them, 
and  they  know  no  motive  higher  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  things 
of  sense  and  of  sight  Moral  principle  has  sunk  so  low  in  France,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Nobody  will  give  his  neigh- 
bour credit  for  acting  from  a  higher  motive  than  himself.  The  only  oppon- 
ents of  infidelity  are  a  small  minority  of  blind,  bigoted  Papists,  who  present 
a  religion  which  is  not  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  education  and  in- 
telligence. Small,  however,  as  they  are,  much  influence  is  theirs,  for  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  sole  breakwater  against  the  advancing  surges  of  infi- 
delity and  anarchy.  The  priests  arepatronised  by  all  the  conservative  party, 
though  they  may  be  infidels  themselves ;  and  their  support  is  always  coveted 
by  tbe  ruling  authorities.     Popery,  with  that  thirst  for  blood,  that  love  for 
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treachery,  and  that  hatred  of  sound  constitutional  freedom,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  system,  has  hastened  to  sanction  this  wanton  and  atro- 
cious massacre.  The  priests  nave  proclaimed  for  the  tyrant.  Rome  has 
been  illuminated  for  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  fourth  of  December ;  as 
in  1572,  there  was  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  to  God  and  St.  Louis 
in  St.  Peter's,  the  Pope  himself  assisting,  when  tidings  arrived  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in  Paris  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Though  the  press  has  been  suppressed  at  present,  the  Jesuit  paper,  the 
Univers,  the  most  furious  and  fanatical  of  its  class,  has  given  in  its 
adhesion  to  the  President ;  and  the  Pantheon,  where  repose  the  ashes 
of  Voltaire  and  Eousseau,  has  again  been  opened  by  a  decree  of  the  Pre- 
sident, for  public  worship,  in  honour  of  St  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris.  And  thus,  what  with  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  Infidelity 
on  the  other,  the  social  pendulum  is . perpetually  swinging  between  despotism 
and  anarchy.  For  sixty  years  and  more  have  the  French  been  making  re- 
volutions, and  at  this  instant  they  are  not  one  whit  nearer  rational  liberty 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement.  They  know  not  in  what  rational 
liberty  consists  ;  and  until  they  understand  the  principle,  that  "  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  they  must  go 
through  the  same  wretched  work  of  barricades,  and  civil  strife,  and  military 
despotisms.  Never  ending,  still  beginning,  seems  the  only  permanent  feature, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  of  French  society.  Three  frogs  were  the  old  arms 
of  France;  and  as  that  country,  with  its  avowed  infidelity  and  profligacy,  is 
the  great  supporter  of  the  papal  power,  can  it  be  true,  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  Apocalyptic  visions  T — "  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs, 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils, 
working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty." 
The  late  Mr  Cunningham  understood  these  three  unclean  spirits  to  be, — 1st, 
Atheism,  or  Anarchy  and  Infidelity ;  2d,  Despotism ;  and  3d,  Popery. 
Frogs  are  a  well  known  symbol  of  vain  talkers,  chattering  demagogues,  and 
restless  agitators.  Thoughtful  men  are,  everywhere,  expecting  a  crisis.  The 
battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  has  yet  to  be  fought  upon  the  Continent; 
and  the  despots  there  are  evidently  preparing  for  a  struggle,  and,  within  the 
last  three  years,  they  have  added  two  millions  of  soldiers  to  their  standing 
armies.  "  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watchelh  and 
keepeth  his  garments." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  WINTER. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  varied  aspects  of  external  nature  during  the  re- 
volution of  the  seasons  ;  and  we  should  be  desirous  of  making  them  subserve 
our  improvement  and  welfare.  The  winter  season  is  perhaps  the  least  in- 
viting of  all,  and  may  seem  least  suggestive  of  useful  instruction.  Yet,  as  it 
is  the  season  which  is  now  passing  over  us,  the  consideration  of  it  has  the 
recommendation  of  appropriateness.  If  it  be  less  fraught  with  the  materials 
of  improvement  than  others,  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  make  an  effort 
to  secure  them  ;  and  if  in  its  outward  aspect  it  is  dark  and  unlovely,  it  is  the 
more  desirable  to  educe  from  it  the  elements  of  spiritual  profit.  Let  us  con- 
sider,— 

Its  distinguishing  CHARACTERISTICS.     These  are,  sterility  and  gloom,  in- 
clemency and  rigour.     We  think  of  winter  in  connection  with  short  days,, 
heavy  rains,  biting  frosts,  drifting  snows,  and  howling  tempests,  with  their 
attendant  privations  and  perils.     Hence  the  description  of  the  poet : — 
"  0  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled, 
Thy  breath  oongeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fring'd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapp'd  in  clouds  : 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way." 

What  a  contrast  the  dreariness  and  desolation  which  reign  all  around, 
present  to  the  beauty  and  abundance  which  but  recently  met  our  view  on 
every  aide !  The  golden  crops  which  erewhile  waved  their  glories  in  the 
glowing  snn,  have  disappeared ;  the  dowers,  which  regaled  us  with  their  per- 
fume, and  gladdened  us  with  their  beauty,  are  all  withered  and  gone  ;  and 
autumn,  with  her  sun-ripe  stores,  and  tinctured  robe  of  many- coloured  hues, 
has  tied  away.  "  The  fruitful  earth  seems  to  be  under  a  mighty  interdict  of 
Heaven  !  We  might  nearly  as  well  go  to  the  graves  of  the  dead  to  ask  for 
sympathy  and  aid.  The  ground  seems  not  willing  to  yield  us  anything  hut 
a  grave  ;  and  that  it  is  yielding  every  day  to  numbers  to  whom  it  would  have 
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yielded  nothing  else  I  Striking  consideration  !  that  for  this  service  the  earth 
is  always  ready.  How  many  graves  for  the  dying  it  will  afford  during  those 
months  in  which  it  will  afford  do  sustenance  to  the  living  !  Would  it  not 
be  a  most  solemn  manifestation,  if  we  could,  in  the  living  crowd,  discern 
those  to  whom  the  earth  (the  ground)  has  but  one  thing  more  to  supply  T" 
and  that  one  thing  a  grave  ! 

Let  us  consider  the  agency  by  which  It  is  produced.  How  many  there 
are  who  "  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of 
his  hands"  in  the  revolution  of  the  seasons !  How  many  there  are,  over  - 
whom  "  the  outgoings  of  the  evening  and  morning  rejoice,"  and  who  are 
sumiaosed  bythem  tolabosxandrreit*  whwwwsr  jimmreantg-  tbaemse  at 
these*  vieissitudte'!  And.  how  »*any»m9Pef  who,  when  CbeylearntbedrarBal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  who  see  that  the  side  of  the  earth  which  is  toward 
the  sun  must  have  its  day^  aad  the'sidetnefcia  kunwd-irom  it  its  night,  rest 
in  that  explanation !  Whereas,  they  ought  to  recognise  God's  agency  in 
maintaining,  as  well  as  in  originating  that  rotation ;  and  in  devout  acknow- 
ledgment, "  seek  unto  him  who  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
ing, and  maketh  tins  dap  dark. with. irigkt !"  Soxio^aegard -tavtbe  seasons  of 
the  year.  How  many  there  are  wno  never ift quire  into  the  cause  of  their 
succession  !  They  know  that  the  existing  order  of  things  has  prevailed  in 
times  past,  and  they  expect  that  it  will  continue  in  times  to  come;  that  "the 
thing  which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be," — but  are  unable  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  expectation  they  cherish-.  And1  bow  manynrera,  when  they 
learn  of  that  peculiar  inclination  of  the  earttrV  axis,  which  is  preserved1 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  circuit,  and'  see  how  this  accounts  for  the  diver- 
sity in  the  seasons,  are  disposed  to  say,  "It  is  enough-!"  WItoreas,  while 
accepting  the  explanation,  and  admiring  the  wisdom,  power,  anef  goodness 
which  are  discovered  in  the  extended  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  va- 
rious seasons  by  an  arrangement  so  simple,  tney  ought  to  recognise  that 
great  Being  in  whom  the  wisdom-,  power,  and  goodness  dwelt  "  Tfie  soortoy 
wind  fulfllleth  God's  word."  "H*  grveth  snow  like  wool:  He  scatters* 
the  hoar-frost  like  ashes  :  He  castcth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  :  who  ean 
stand  before  his  cold?"  And  the  recognition  of  God's  agency  ought  to  in- 
duce a  patient  submission  to  any  privations  which  may  attend  the  winter 
season,  as  well  as  lead  us  to— 

Consider  the  pdbposeb  which  it  sbhybs  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Here,  it  becomes  us  to  regard,  the.  general  goodf—mx*  the  benefit  of  our  race., 
in  the  various  climes  aad  countries  to-  which  thay  belong.  It  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  a  desirable  thing  that  we  should  enjoy  perpetual 
day;  but  in  that  case,  our  fellow-men  who  reside  twelve  thousand  miles 
west  of  us,  must  be  involved  in  the  gktom  of  perpetual  night.  So,  it  might 
seem  desirable  that  we  should  enjoy  perpetual  summer,  bat  in  that  case,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  hemisphere  must  brave  the  horrors  of  perpetual 
winter:  and)  with  all  our  self-love, .  surely- there  is  not  one  of  an  -who-osuM 
wish  the  supposed,  benefits  of  constant  day  and.  oowtinueii  summer,.  <m  auoh 
terms  !  We  mark*,  in  the  plan  of  Heaven,,  a,  considerate  regard  to  the  se- 
cessiries- and  wants.  of  those  who  are  in. common  the.  offspring  of  God!  Even 
if  we  restrict  our  viaw,  we  shall  find  important  rmfitrc  BtteadJMgithe  ar- 
rangement now  under  consideration.  Amid-  the  gloom  and-  rigou*  of  the 
winter  season,  there- axe-  sources  of  enjoyment*  and  moans  of  benefit,  which, 
go.  to  make  amends  for  the  privations  to  whioh  it  sobjeets  us.  In  abridging 
our  opportunities  of  active  service)  it  enlarges  our  opportunities  of  meditation 
and  reflection  :  it.  gives-  leisure  for  reading  aad  study  ;  and  thereby  promotes 
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oi*  enjoyment,  and.  ministers  to-  oar  usefulness  Whhti&emea,  too*  of  use- 
ful reflectionat  suggests;  as  it  reminds  ns  of  that,  exuberant  bounty  by  whose 
previous  supplies  we  are-  now  sustained!  aud,  as  it  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  various  provision  which  God  has  made  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
the  numerous  tribes  of  living,  creatures  which  ace  the  object*  of  his  care  I 
Nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  winter  furnishes  the  occasion  of  "fireside 
enjoyments,  home-born  happiness,  compensating  the  loss  of  joyous  day,  with 
sdded  hours  of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease."  Nob  is  this  all.  As 
man,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  .needs  repose,  to  brace  bin  far  the  labours 
of  the  morrow  ;  so,  after  the  earth  has.  been  exhausted  bj  the.  growth,  of 
summer  and  the.  produce  of  the  autumn,  it  needs-repose,  preparatory  to  the 
outgoing  of  its  reproducing  energy  in  months  to  comet  The  storms  and  taw 
pests  purify  the  atmosphere,  »nri  wwtnra  ita  quJcfaaniagajig'  guatoinJng  p"wpr 
"  Ihe  snow  comes  down  from  heaven,"  and. 
"  Gladly  the  earth  receives. 

The  thickening  mantle,  and  the  green  and  tender  blade 

That  fear'd  the  chrlluig  blast,  escapes  unhurt 

Beneath  so  warm  a  veil."' 

And  that  biting  frost  alternating,  with  drifting  snow,  — should  wc  not  leant 
to  welcome  it,  if  the  poet  truly  sings  its  praise  1 
"  Through  the  blue  serene, 

For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies ; 

Kilfinjr  jgfecttoae  damps,  sad  ttte  spent'  air 

Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 

Close  osowds  the  shining  atmosphere ;  and  bin  J*. 

Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold,  embrace, 

Constringent :  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood ; 

Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nerves,, 

In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain  1 

Where  siis  the  »iil,  intense,  eoWbctedv  ooel, 

Bright  as  the>  sUee,  and  a»  th»  saess*  keea-. 

All  natare  feels  the  reaovatiag  fusoe 

Of  winter ;  on)  v  t*  the  thoughtless  eve 

In  ruin  seen.    The  frost-concocted  globe 

Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 

And  gathers  vigour  foi  the  coming  year." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sentiments  which  it  should'  awaken.  Every  sea- 
son, as  it  passes,  has  a  voice,  summoning  us  to  the  devout  contemplation  of 
the  "doing  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  joyful  celebration  of  his  praise.  But  there 
are  sentiments  specially  appropriate  to-  each ;  and  it  requires  no  peculiar 
dhMenunant  to  discover  that  the  Winter,  nruro  particularly  calls  fcr  Sentiments 
of  the  grateful  and  benevolent  kind:  towards  God,  the  grateful;  and  towards 
men,  i\i*.bewv:>UnL 

"lu  sach  a>t*orU(aa£.at.such  a  time  an  this) 

It  sserae  the- part  of  wisdom,. and  uo  sin 

Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 

with  lees  disthnjuWTd  than  ourselves,  that  trios 

We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 

And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more." 

Our  thoughts  may  take  a  twofold  directron,  if  we  would  awaken  and  in- 
crease the  grateful  feeling.  We  may  think  of  those,  the  rigours  of  whose 
winter  exceed  ours  both  in  duration. and  severity  ;  ea  we  may  think  of  those, 
in  our  own  country,  who  are  destitute  of  the  ewnvesienoes  aid  comforts  with 
which  our  lot  is  blessed, — of  those,  whose  sufferings  from  indigence  and  in- 
firmity— with  their  scanty  food  and  thin  attire,  are  aggravated. by  the  winter's 
cold.    We  think  of  all  this- to  very  little,  purpose,  if.  we  ana  not  led  to  "bless 
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the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  unto  the  children  of 
men."  And  can  we  expect  that  our  "  sacrifices  of  praise"  will  be  accepted, 
"  the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  His  name,"  if  they  are  not  attended 
with  those  other  sacrifices  with  which  God  is  well  pleased — doing  good  and 
communicating  I  Let  us  wisely  consider  the  case  of  the  poor.  Ye,  who  are 
rich  in  this  world,  we  "  charge  you  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  to 
he  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  your- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  you  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life."  Or,  if  you  are  unmoved  by  such  a  principle  of  holy  ambition, 
ponder  the  inquiry,  "  if  a  man  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwellcth 
the  love  of  God  in  him?" 

Let  us,  in  fine,  look  at  the  lessors  which  it  teaches  us.  "  We  mnst 
have  our  winter,  that  the  inhabitants  of  another  part  of  the  world  may  have 
their  summer.  The  sun  and  the  fine  season  leave  us  to  go  to  them.  The 
winter,  therefore,  seems  to  inculcate  upon  us  a  great  lesson  of  equity  and 
charily — that  we  should  be  willing  to  share  the  benefit  of  the  system  with 
the  distant  portions  of  our  great  wide-spreading  family — willing  to  part  with 
a  pleasing  possession  for  a  season  for  their  sakes,  even  if  we  could  retain  it." 
It  instructs  us  to  "  look  not  every  one  on  his  own  things,  but  every  one 
also  on  the  things  of  others," 

It  teaches  us  that  the  severe  may  be  salutary — "  how  sweet  the  uses  of 
adversity" — 


These  snows  and  storms  are  not  joyous  but  grievous  in  the  meantime, 
yet  afterwards  we  find  them  yielding  good ;  and  so,  "  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous  but  grievous ;  nevertheless  afterward  it  yield- 
eththe  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  unto  them  which  are  exercised  there- 
by." How  many,  even  here,  have  been  enabled  thus  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  kindness  of  adversity  : 


They  w  . 

The  painful  remedies  of  sin  : 
How  different  now  thy  ways  appear, 
Moat  merciful  when  moat  severe! 

It  suggests  the  transitory  nature  of  worldly  good.  The  bloom  and  beauty  of 
summer  give  place  to  the  bleakness  and  desolations  of  winter.  And  in  this 
may  we  not  see  the  emblem  of  our  mortal  state  f  How  soon  may  our  pros- 
perous state  be  turned  into  misery !  How  soon  may  the  beauty  and  vigour 
of  health  be  succeeded  by  the  infirmity  and  deformity  of  disease  I  How  soon 
may  opulence  and  elegance  give  place  to  indigence  and  ruin  !  And,  to  make 
the  application  more  extensive — 

"Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life  :  pass  come  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene." 

And,  lastly,  it  teaches  us  to  look  forward  to  something  more  joyous  and 
blissful.  If  we  could  suppose  an  individual,  ignorant  of  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  to  witness  the  desolations  of  winter  for  the  first  time,  it  might  seem 
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to  him  that  the  earth  had  been  smitten  with  a  curse,  or  that  the  course  of 
nature  had  come  to  an  end.     "  All  nature  dies, — But,  lives  again." 

"  Yes  ;  soon  reviving  plants  and  flowers 
Anew  i-hall  deck  the  plain; 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voiee  of  spring, 
And  flourish  green  again. 

But,  man  forsake)  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah!  never  to  return  ; 
Shall  buy  following  spring  revive 
TheashesoftheBror  s 
We  give  an  answer,  different  from  that  which  the  hymn  suggests.     We 
say,  Yes  ;  the  ashes  of  the  urn  shall  be  revived.     "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live  again  1 "     We  answer,  Yes ;  he  shall  live  again.     "  All  the  days  of  his 
appointed  time  he  shall  wait  (in  the  grave)  till  his  change  come."     And  it 
shall  come  ;  a  change — in  the  case  of  the  redeemed  of  God — from  mortality 
to  immortality,  from  corruption  to  incorruption,  from  weakness  to  power, 
from  dishonour  to  glory  !  Not  more  certainly  shall  the  desolations  of  the  win- 
ter be  followed  by  the  blossoms  and  verdure  of  the  spring,  than  the  darkness 
and  dishonour  of  the  grave  shall  be  followed  by  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  the 
resurrection. 

How  great  our  obligations  to  Him,  who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life"  !  How  great  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  those  who,  in  their  desire  to 
possess  themselves  of  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  forego  the  hopes  of 
a  blessed  immortality,  and  a  glorious  resurrection  1  And  how  wise  for  them- 
selves, all  they  who  willingly  renounce  whatever  would  hinder  their  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  1 

"  Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand, 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  jet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  eleem'd  evil  is  no  mere: 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded  SFB1HO  encircle  all." 

J.   B. 


AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN  THE  BULWARK  AGAINST  ABSOLUTISM 
AND  POPERY. 

"Europe  is  this  day  divided  into  two  camps: 
Am  trim  Emperor,  and  all  the  sovereigns  w 
csrop  of  the  oppressed  peoples  who  aspire  t 
which  it  is  necessary  to  join  France,  who  w. 

I  wish  to  induce  to  unite  in  order  that  they  may  counterbalance  the  Russian  influence,  and 
prevent  the  Czar  from  interfering  in  our  national  struggles." — Kossuth. 

The  sentences  above  quoted  occur  in  an  address  issued  in  December  last  by 
the  Ex-Governor  of  Hungary,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  whom  he  was  then,  as  he  is  still,  the  admired  of  all  admirers.  Events 
of  which  he  could  not  have  received  intelligence  when  he  penned  these 
pregnant  words,  will  possibly  lead  Kossuth  to  modify  in  some  degree  his 
hopeful  estimate  of  the  position  occupied  by  France  in  relation  to  the  coming 
struggle.  But  as  to  the  general  aspect  and  bearing  of  European  politics  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  recent  changes  in  France  will  serve  to  confirm  the 
opinion  announced  by  the  illustrious  Magyar. 
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The  last  great "European -struggle,  irlifilover  it  might  be  in  its  origin,  be- 
came in  its  progress  a  -matter  of  mere  personal  andfamily  ambition,  or  na- 
tional pride  and  aggrandisement ;  the  contending  parties  changing  sides 
frequently,  in  regard  to  any  thing  like  comprehensive  principle  involved ; 
and  each  becoming  in  its  turn,  just  as  the  case  might  happen,  the  upholder 
or  the  destroyer  of  freedom.  At  the  close  of  that  contest,  a  sagacious  states- 
man foretold  that  "  the  next  war  in  Europe  would  be  a  war  of  principle." 
That  this  is  the  character  of  the  contest  for  which  the  great  continental 
powers  are  now  mustering,  is  becoming  every  day  more  clear.  With  the 
despots  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  minor  tyrants  of  Naples  and  the 
Papal  'States,  the  question  of  legitimacy  is  held  for  nothing  in  dealing  with 
the  claims  or  pretensions  of  a  government  s«eking  their  alliance.  The  only 
matter  that  eoneerns  them  is,  will  the  man  who  aspires  to  their  friendship 
play  the  tyrant  like  themselves?  Acd  satisfied  on  this  point,  any  adventurer 
who  may  chance  to  sueeeed  in  catching  a  nation  asleep,  and  surprising  it 
into  a  temporary  submission  to  his  authority,  is  welcome  to  associate  with 
the  proud  sovereigns  of  the  most  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe.  We  read  in 
the  news  from  Paris  the  following  statement,  and  though  the  mendacious 
character  of  the  fettered  press  from  which  it  is  derived  forbids  implicit  cre- 
dence, whether  affirming  or  denying  it,  the  statement,  true  or  false,  is  highly 
significant : — "The  Russian  minister  in  Paris  has  presented  to  M.  de 
Turgot,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  an  autograph  letter  addressed  by  the 
Cear  to  Prinee  Louis 'Napoleon.  In 'this  letter,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  trm- 
gratulates  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  having  saved  the  cause  of  civHi- 
nation  by  the  grand  act  of  2d  December."  The  butcher-king  of  Naples  was 
bo  overcome  with  joy,  on  hearing  of  the  President's  fortunate  knavery,  that 
be  could  not  refrain  from  embracing  the  officer  who  brought  the  news,  and 
gave  him  immediate  promotion  in  hie  service.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  go 
a  step  further,  and  ball  the  cause  of  the  perfidious  trickster  as  "  the  cause  of 
God  and  the  Virgin  I" 

If  Russia  were  isolated  from  the  nest  of  the  world,  its  rulers  might  sit 
down  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  triumph  they  have  gained.  There  the  battle  of 
tyranny  has  been  fought  and  won,  and  a  standing  army  of  1,200,000  men, 
keeping  guard  over  42,000,000  abject  and  benighted  serfs,  might  be  taken 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  tide  is  not  likely  soon  to  turn  in  favour  of  liberty. 
But  Ituaaki  is  sinxoinded  by  the  «ubjects  of  other  governments,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wide  limits  to  wbich  its  successive  tyrants  have  pushed  their 
conquests,  it  is  the  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  liberal  principles  from 
without.  For  his  own  security,  therefore,  the  Czar  seeks  to  induce  other  go- 
vernments to  join  bin  in  crushing  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and,  as  betrayed  and 
bleeding  Hungary  is  a  witness,  stands  ready  at  their  beck  to  pour-in  hie  troops 
to  help  them  in  sucb  work.  The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Russia  in  the 
maintenance  of  .despotism,  is  now  matter  of  history ;  and  that  the  king  of 
Prussia,  through  the  combined  influence  of  Jesuitical  and  conjugal  persuasion, 
is  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  there  is  too  dear  evidence  for  believing.  From 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government  in  the  recent  affairs  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  from  numerous  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  coup  tT&dtBt  Paris, 
it  is  plain  that  the  highest  ambition  of  the  traitor  who  for  tbe  time  holds  the 
reins  in  France,  is  that  be  may  be  admitted  an  associate  with  the  absolute 
monarchs  in  putting  down  everything  that  might  threaten  to  disturb  •tfaeir 
despotic  reign. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  -the  absolutist  party  were  to  find  fheir  most 
troublesome  Marplot  in  his  Holiness  of  Some.     This,  however,  did  not  long 
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•continue.  The  .lesm'ts  soon  eon  trtveil  to  withdraw  the  Pope  from  the  libe- 
tbI  influences  tinder  which  hra  pontificate  commenced  ;  -and  now,  if  Russia 
Mid  Anetrinfltrpply  the  foundations,  the  popedom  is  the  "key-stone  nf  the  arch 
by  which  the  despotic  governments  of  'Europe  hope  'to  unite  their  -forces 
against  human  liberty. 

But  the  designers  of  the  -structure,  -and  they  who  supply  the  cement  con- 
necting -the  whole,  am  the  Jesuits.  Emperors,  Kings,  Presidents,  the  Pope 
■himself',  are  nut  the  servants, 'hired  by- substantial  benefits  received  in  return, 
■of  a  far-spread  eombiwatkm  -of  priests,  rf  "which  'the  general  of  the  -Jesuit 
order  is  the  oentreaHd  controller.  This  combination  'does  not  'include  all 
Romish  priests,  nor,  ■even, -do  they  who  are  it*  members  become  cognisant  of 
-all  its -secrets  ;  but  astute  and  able  men,  its  leaders,  having  absolute  power 
over  the  rest,  and  comrowr.ding  the  services  of  flialr  'associates,  ■winvaro  the 
priestly 'depositaries  efall  secrets,  and  -are  -absoltrte  lords  of  conscience,  with  all 
who  neknowi  edge  then  in  every  country,  possess  an  iiifluenee  against  which 
no -oxtenewe  government -sebeme  could  possibly  Btrcoeed  in  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic country.  It  is  rumoured  that  Russia  itself  is  soon  tobe  brought  under 
file  direct  oontrel  of  the  Jesuit  party,  by  renouncing  the  faith  Of  the  Greek 
church  and  becoming  Roman  Cathefie.  That  the  Gear  has  learned  ere  this 
time  that  the  Jesuits  can  be -serviceable  to  him  as  the  'defenders  of  irrespon- 
sible monarchy  in  Europe,  mid  that  in  the  negooiatiens  into  which  they  have 
■recently  ■been  admitted  with  the  oowrt  of  St  Petersburg!!,  they  have  proposed 
a  c+winge  of  the  national  fin tb,  aslhe  price  they  would  like  to  be  paid  tiwra 
(or  their  -services,  we  make  no  (Banner  of  doubt.  And  as  little  could  webc- 
•sitate  to  believe,  ttbnt  if  the  Emperor  deemed  it  quite  safe  te  -entrust  to  the 
*e  en  it  order  the  Ab-ettion  -of  his  people's  conscience,  rather  than  retain  it  for 
nienself  as  hitherto,  ho  would  net  have  tnuoh  scruple  to  make  over  his  fifty 
ntffions  of  subjects  te  the  see  ■of  Fiouw.  But  even  without  the  for«al  ear- 
Tender  of  RngBia'te  the  Pope,  the  «ordiality  winch  has  begun  to  obtain  between 
the  head  «f  Oatboliciem  and  -uae  whom,  -on  bis  own  principles,  he  mast 
hold  to 'be  the  greatest  'heresiaroh  en  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  portentous  of 
drntger n&ke  to  religious  and  to  ■civil  freodoM,  througliont  every -natiou  in  the 

Whwt  country  on  ■  the  Continent  of  EWopn -will  serve  M  a  breakwater 
■against  the  swelling  tide  of  Jesuitism  and  Abeokuieni  1  Switeerland  and 
Piedmont  nave  hitherto,  from  their  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  France, 
been  aWe  to  maintain  a  large  meeeupe  of  veedom,  both  as  to  government 
and  religion;  but  now  that  Frsnoeen  the  one  side,  awl  the  allied  despots  on 
the  other,  are  in  conspwaoy  against  them,  how  mueh  longer  shall  Switeer- 
mnd  and  Piedawnt  furnish  un  aflyluu  -for  the  free?  "  Already,"  says  the 
London  Skeammer,  "the  German  'papers  in  the  pay  of  Austria  (and  it 
is  extraonliuaij  hew  numerous  they  have  become),  not  only  insist  on  the 
necessity  of -expefling  political  refugees  from  Switzerland,  but  confidently 
assert  that  M.  Bonaparte  has  consented  to  act  the  part  ef  executioner  against 
these  same  Swiss  who,  not  long  ago,  risked  everything  to  save  himself,  when 
a  'fugitive  from  the  just  vengeance  of  Louis  Phillippe.  Yet  more  openly  is 
Piedmont  threatened.  One-of  the  most  trusted  organs  of  the  Austrian  min- 
istry contains  Bb  angry  article  against  the  ■constitutional  freedom  of  that 
country,  and  mere  than  hints  at  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change,  *  • 
Such  an  enterprise  can  'be  undertaken  only  with  the  direct  consent  and  in- 
strumentality tftfce  ■present  ruler  ofFranee." 

The  writer  from  whom  these  words  are  quoted,  «bserves  in  continuation, 
"  Whether  England  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  -and  *aa 
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the  last  remains  of  liberty  extinguished  abroad,  will  then  have  to  be  con- 
sidered." A  graver  question,  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  world,  for  the 
next  half  century,  could  hardly,  we  think,  be  propounded.  And  will  Britain 
interfere  T  If  the  voice  of  the  people  were  to  determine  the  movements  of 
our  cabinet  in  Ibis  matter,  we  could  have  no  doubt  what  side  would  be 
taken,  and  taken  at  once,  by  Great  Britain ;  but  in  high  places  amongst  us, 
so  many  influences,  Jesuitical,  Puseyite,  and  matrimonial*  are  at  work  in 
favour  of  Fopery  as  might  hinder,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  decided  and  effi- 
cient opposition  which  the  case  demands.  Ireland,  so  long  the  chief  diffi- 
culty with  British  rulers,  would  be  pointed  at,  by  the  Pope's  sympathisers, 
as  a  foot  out  of  joint,  that  must  cripple  any  vigorous  effort  to  resist  the  Pope 
and  his  allies.  And  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  anti-Jesuit  and  anti- 
Cussian  spirit  of  Britain,  if  once  fairly  roused,  would  make  light  of  the  Irish 
Jjugbear,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  appeal  to  their  caution,  founded  on 
■the  state  of  Ireland,  would  not  restrain  our  ministers  much  longer  than  it 
ought  to  do  from  acting  on  a  Protestant  and  liberal  policy,  and  speedily 
breaking  with  Rome,  Russia,  and  Company. 

With  freedom  and  truth  trampled  down  throughout  the  Continent,  and 
division  in  the  Protestant  camp  of  Britain,  the  eyes  of  many  amongst  us  are 
now  directed  to  the  United  States  of  America,  as,  under  God,  the  shield  of 
christian  liberty  in  the  coming  struggle.  The  Americans  themselves  seem 
to  be  fully  alive  to  their  position  in  relation  to  the  state  of  parties  in  Europe, 
and  are  likely  to  enter  upon  the  part  which  Providence  would  appear  to 
have  assigned  them,  with  a  degree  of  fervour  and  eagerness  which  the  cooler 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  may  be  needed  to  temper  and  restrain.  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  we  observe,  has  given  notice  of  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  proposing  to  confer  with  the  British  authorities, 
with  the  view  of  taking  common  ground  with  tbe  United  States  in  checking 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  Russia,  and  the  other  despotic  governments  of 
Europe.  The  presence  of  the  expatriated  Kossuth  among  our  American 
'brethren  we  recognise  as  a  means  in  Providence  to  prepare  that  people  for 
their  share  of  duty  in  the  approaching  crisis ;  and  the  enthusiastic  fervour 
with  which  the  Magyar  patriot  is  received  by  christian  ministers,  and  others 
taking  the  lead  in  religious  society  in  the  States,  we  receive  as  evidence  that 
the  Christians  of  that  great  Republic  see  the  religious  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  regard  the  interests  of  civil  liberty  and  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  as 
-bound  inseparably  together  waiting  the  result.  Like  ourselves,  the  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  encounter  some  impediments  in  any  government  operations 
they  may  pursue  against  a  scheme  with  which  Rome  is  identified.  If  we 
have  our  absolutist  sympathisers,  and  our  Irish  difficulty,  they  have  their 
three  millions  of  Romanists  and  their  three  millions  of  slaves — neither  party 
affording  a  very  comfortable  prospect  for  the  American  commonwealth  in 
the  view  of  the  coming  struggle.  From  all  accounts,  however,  the  Popery  of 
the  United  States  has  far  less  sympathy  with  despotic  rule,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  has  far  less  power  for  despotic  purposes,  than 
Popery  has  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  slavery  of  America,  as  its 
most  vulnerable  point,  we  take  to  be  that  which  would  excite  most  appre- 
hension in  case  of  a  world-wide  conflict  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Yet  we  have 
some  hope  that  if  the  tender-handed  Christians,  who  have  so  long  allowed 
the  "accursed  thing"  to  remain  in  their  camp  in  times  of  peace,  and  with- 
out whose  forbearance  or  connivance  it  would  not  have  remained  even  in 

*  The  wife  of  our  now  foreign  secretary  ia  said  to  be  aRomanut:  of  courte,ahe  will  have  a 
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such  times,  will  unite  to  cast  it  forth  when  the  necessities  of  the  church 
are  demanding  that  Christians  of  all  countries  and  all  colours  stand  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  combined  enemies  of  gospel  truth.  Meanwhile,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment in  Britain  and  America,  should  have  a  common  understanding  iu  re- 
gard to  their  common  adversary,  and  should  hear  up  one  another  in  the 
prayer  and  other  christian  efforts  which  are  needed  to  meet  and  frustrate 
the  most  comprehensive  confederacy  ever  formed,  and,  as  we  would  fain 
believe,  the  most  extensive  ever  likely  to  he  formed,  against  the  cause  they 
have  at  heart.  B.  K. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  alarming  to  look  at  the  energy  that  surrounds  us.  You  see  it  in  the 
men  who  pass  you  on  the  streets.  You  see  it  in  the  shop,  the  warehouse, 
the  station,  and  if  you  step  into  the  domain  of  literature  or  science,  you  find 
that  the  temple  of  fame  is  not  sought  by  here  and  there  a  solitary  sage  "wend- 
ing his  way  in  philosophic  calm  along  the  ascending  road,  but  by  an  eager 
and  excited  throng,  who  press,  and  strain,  and  struggle,  and  too  often,  alas  1 
full  short  of  the  goal. 

Whence  this  feverish  excitement,  this  fatal  turmoil?  It  is  the  war  of 
matter  with  mind — the  victory  of  mind.  Mere  mechanical  employments  will 
now  support  but  a  few  ;  and  he  who  cannot  bring  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
his  labours,  will  fall  behind  in  the  race.  Already  the  insensible  agents  of 
mind  have  supplanted  the  labours  of  man  in  nearly  every  employment ;  and 
men  are  set  to  devise  new  means  of  life,  and  to  anticipate  and  provide  for 
all  the  artificial  wants  and  nice  necessities  of  a  luxurious  age. 

A  luxurious  age !  Do  men,  then,  find  time  for  pleasure  in  the  struggle  for 
power  or  for  independence?  Yes.  Men  still  find  time  for  pleasure.  Is  it 
not  fair  that  they  who  toil  so  hard  should  requite  themselves  with  enjoy- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  strain  of  business  should  be  followed  by 
the  relaxation  of  mirth?  Such  are  the  principles  of  the  present  time.  Men 
spend  their  days  in  the  fiercest  competition  of  business,  and  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  exertion  by  seeking  pleasure  with  no  less  eagerness.  More  or 
less,  this  holds  true  of  all ;  rich  or  poor,  Christians  or  worldlings,  all  are 
driven  into  the  habit  of  constant  activity  and  energy.  And  how  fares  reli- 
gion meanwhile  ?  Does  it  advance  with  the  age  ?  Is  its  influence  more 
widely  diffused?  Are  its  requirements  more  openly  complied  with  *  Is  its 
benevolence  more  largely  developed  ?  In  short,  do  men  carry  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  church  affairs,  the  energy  they  display  elsewhere?  There  is  a 
torpor  in  the  religious  world.  Secular  activity  has  not  promoted  spiritual 
activity,  but  the  reverse.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  on  blame- 
able  conduct,  and  a  reputable  liberality,  while  no  personal  services  are  ren- 
dered to  religion,  and  little  interest  taken  in  her  success.  Much  has  un- 
doubtedly been  done ;  but  not  what  might  have  been  done.  Many  are  ac- 
tive and  useful ;  more  should  be.  Bible  and  missionary  societies  have  grown 
in  influence  and  enterprise,  but  how  inadequate  are  their  efforts  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  race ! — how  paltry,  as  compared  with  the  secular  exertions  of 
the  men  who  compose  them  !  Let  these  laymen  be  drawn  more  closely  into 
the  counsels  and  business  of  the  church.  Let  work  be  found  not  for  a  few, 
but  for  all ;  and  the  church,  no  longer  chilled  and  retarded  by  their  selfish 
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vrorld  lines  s,  will  benefit  by  their  iiotwit j,  their  csywi— ce,  their  J*aamj, 
their  energy,  and  thsir  advanced  spirituality. 

Our  own  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  not  in  advunen  of  other  ekavehes 
in  this  respect.  Hew  sad  that  it  is  10.  No  church  occupies  at  *his  moment 
a  more  favourable  place  in  the  public  esteem  than  our  «wn.  Oh,  that  we 
could  take  advantage  of  ow  position  ]  Why  should  not  wo  systematise  our 
exertions,  and  act  vigorously  on  the  masses  1  Let  the  people  be  leavened  -with 
our  principles,  and  fortified  by  oar  consistency  and  harmony.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  learn  the  lesson  of  wisdom  from  the  children  of  this  world.  Looking 
to  the  political  changes  which  are  inevitable,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
may  be  connected  with  ecclesiastical  movements,  how  desirable  is  it  that 
our  influence  should  be  felt !  We  should  anticipate  the  future — the  results 
of  increased  information  among  the  people — the  excitement  and  danger  con- 
nected with  the  breaking  tip  of  ancient  customs  and  institutions— the  prob- 
ability of  more  strenuous  and  insidious  exertions  on  the  part  of  heresy, — ■ 
-  and  these  we  should  provide  against.  And  we  should  work  ■more  in  the 
light.  In  Edinburgh,  there  is  no  -doubt,  our  denomination  -raffers  greatly 
from  the  position  of  our  churches.  Most  of  them,  sprung  of  envy  and  dis- 
sension rather  than  of  the  single-eyed  desire  to  held  forth  the  light,  are  hid- 
den in  lanes  and  byeways — only  to  be  ■foond  of  those  who  Ttnow  of  their 
existence,  and  inquire  for  them  vcty  diligently.  It  is  Iran' that,  in  spite  ■of 
this  bashful  retirement,  most  of  our  churches  are  weH  flHed,  most  of  them 
prosperous,  many  of  them  over-crowded.  What  then  *  It  -is  time  for  them 
to  work.  Let  us  take-up  a  vigorous  aggressive  movement.  Let' these -teem- 
ing and  wealthy  congregations,  while  they  continue  vigorously  to  work  the 
districts  they  occupy,  spare  some  of -their  members  to  establish  new  congre- 
gations. Let  the  town  be  thoroughly  taken  up,  and  every  district  supplied 
with  a  place  of  worship  corresponding  with  the  locality,  and  worthy  of  the 
extent  and  influence  of  our  ehnrcfa.  The  scheme  is  praettcabre.  It  has 
flueoeeded  elsewhere.  There  are  men  enough  to  do  it  without  injury  to 
the  present  congregations,  and  let  tbem  rest  assured  that  this  is  their  present 
work,  and  tbat  such  labours  will  not  fail  of  their  reward. 

EOMuyh.  J.  B.  M. 


POPEBY— ITS  OBJECTS,  SYMPATHIES,  AND  OPERATIONS. 

We  are  not  disposed  greatly  to  regret  the  late  apparent  progress  of  Popery  in  onr 
native  country,  with  its  revived  assumptions,  and  ire  medieval  optimisms.  A  Bcore 
or  two  of  Puseyite  English  clergymen  have  fallen  back  into  her  congenial  em- 
biase,  with  a  few  weak  people  of  r«ak,eminent/#r«ui(iUM>tihat«eedbet«gMtt«d; 
and  straightway  she  engrosses,  en  paper,  Protestant  England  in  the  list  of  her  do- 
minions, and  very  lovingly  sends  a  cardinal  and  seme  doaen  of  bishops  to  lead  ub 
back  into  the  "  true  fold,"  as  she  softly  terms  it.  And  he  ia  still  farther  intoxicated 
with  his  return  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  into  which  he  is  no  soener  borne  by  French 
bayonets,  over  the  necks  of  his  sneering  subjects,  than  tlie  happy  and  holy  Father 
sets  on  foot  a  perfect  crusade  of  prayers,  vows,  and  indulgences  for  the  conversion 
of  Britain,  as  the  great  and  now  almost  the  sole  obstacle,  in  bis  apprehension,  to 
the  restored  and  unlimited  supremacy  of  "  the  one  true  •chnreb.  We  had  an 
opportunity  lately  of  reading  the  *  Encyclical  Letter"  of  the  holy  Father  upon 
this  touching  theme,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
addresses  his  laity  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  weary  oat  the  Virgm,  and  all  and 
sundry  who  can  impart  heavenly  aid,  with  Latin  prayers, masses,  and  no  venae,  and 
every  other  variety  of  Roman  missile  that  oan  be  obtained,  in  order  to  accelerate 
this  grand  event, — the  euthanasia  of  Popery  over  a  subject  world. 
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In  connection  with,  this  cnhjrct,  we  lay  before  oar  readers  the  following  n. 
of  Catholic  intelligence,  which  cannot  fail  strongly  to  affect  them : — 

"We  spoke  lately  of  the  pains  Uken  bv  the  Rev.  Father  Ignatius  to  propagate  bia  anion 
of  prayers  and  good  works  for  the  ton  version  of  England.  On  Snnday,  December  14tb,  he 
preached  in  Amur  of  this  institate  in  the  Charoh  of  «t  Andres-delk-Pnrtte »  sormoa  in 
lliKaa.  Bio  intention  is  to  praaeh  in  other  churches  of  Seme,— there  to  nalte  known 
and  to  establish  his  pious  association.  He  than  purposes  to  leave  for  Upper  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, to  preach  his  pacific  crusade  against  the  heresy  of  his  native  country.  We  know  that 
he  will  depart  furnished  with  the  most  honourable  and  pressing  letters  of  re  commendation 
from  Cardinal  Freaseni,  Prefect  of  Propaganda.  They  understand  at  Bosir  all  the  import- 
ance at  the  object  panned  by  the  English  apostle,  and  they  appreciate  the  tmly  evangelieal 
mesas  ho  adopts  to  attain  this  object.     The  Holy  Father  has  accordingly  deigned   to  bestow 

indnl^enees  which  he  had  previously  accorded  to  the  faithful  who  usociate  themsetves  to  this 
pious  crusade.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  by  a  rescript  of  May  9th,  18*0,  an  indulgence  of 
309  dayshsd  been  aeeorded  to  each  recitation  of  a  Hail  Mary,  er  any  other  prayer,  for  she 
conversion  of  England.  By  a  new  rescript  of  November  16th,  1861,  the  Holy  father  has 
greeted  a  new  mdHlgenee  of  100  days  for  any  good  work  which  may  be  accomplished  in  fa- 


"  The  union  of  prayers  for  England  has  been,  more- 
pessted  from  she  Holy  Church  ;  and  to  gain  the  indu 
to  prey  for  the  return  to  Catholic  unity  of  all  those,  of  "what  nation  soever,  who  are  separated 
(roin  it  by  heresy  or  schism.  In  this  way  the  indulgences  become  applicable  to  the  associa- 
tions-formed in  anydioesee  of  France  for  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants  or  other  nofi-Catho- 
hos  who  isbabtt  tbsrein.  "This  onght  to  be  a  great  eueeuragotnesM  to  inter  into  these  pious 
s— oiatisna,  and  to  redouble  pesters  for  as  object  so  noble.  [Sao  Jut  netk's  Tahint  tor  a 
Wag  snd  moat  iptcresting  letter  of  Father  Ignatius  on  this  subject,  and  for  a  copy  of  the  .re- 
script alluded  -to^-Ed.  Tab.}  " 

First,  "an  indulgence  "  for  throe  hundred  days  ia  promised  to  the  earnest  in 
this  good  cause,  and  then  another  of  the  tame  for  a  hundred  days,  so  that  pious 
Catholics  thus  engaged  will  have  rather  more  than  a  whole  year  of  "  indulgence" 
—to  do  what  1  or  omit  doing  what  ?  We  regret  to  sty  that  we  cannot  precisely 
inform  our  readers.  But  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  term  "  indulgence," 
it  most  mean  a  permission  to  do  something  not  permitted  before,  or  to  abstain 
from  something  previously  enjoined.  "  We  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  the  word."  It  is 
richly  significant  of  the  essential  character  of  Popery  in  all  ages,  to  dispense  -with 
religious  and  moral  obligations  on  the  part  of  her  votaries,  for  an  adequate  object. 
She  granted  "  indulgences"  to  promote  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  crusades  against 
unoffending  men,  at  least  as  good  as  her  own  subjects.  To  the  murderers  of 
Gad's  people  amid  the  mountains  of  Savoy, and  on  the  plains  of  France,  she  scatter- 
ed "indulgences"  with  a  lavish  hand.  JL.nA  to  the  authors  and  actors  in  the  mid- 
night massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  aant  soft  congratulatory  letters  in  abun- 
dance, and  thrice-blessed  relics,  and  golden  gifts  from  her  holy  treasury.  And 
tomorrow  would  she  more  willingly  than  she  would  see  an  emperor  at  her  feet, 
grant  aa  "indulgence,"  and  a  "jubilee"  too,  for  the  conquest  of  proud  Albion, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  Ddeiida  esl  iintannia,  if  she  will 
not  be  more  gently  Romanised.  The  hour  is  not  came  yet  for  this  grand  onset 
apon  the  great  stronghold  of  religious  independence  and  liberty  ;  but  Rome  bides 
her  time.  She  has  just  kissed  the  blood-stained  hand  of  Napoleon  the  Second, 
and  shouted  a  Te  Deum  for  hie  glorious  coup  d'etat.  He  has  the  full  approbation 
snd  confidence  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  her  faithful  agents  in  France,  the  Jesuits, 
we  also  his  faithful  agents  and  unscrupulous  tools.  He  has  placed  the  education 
of  the  people  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  bestowed  the  Pantheon  upon  them  as  a 
church ;  and  now  Home  dictates  in  Paris,  alike  at  the  Elysee  as  at  the  Sorbonne. 
All  this  recovered  influence  will  be  put  to  its  intended  uses  as  soon  as  the  Gallic 
eagle  can  be  induced  to  ruffle  bis  plumage,  and  whet  his  thirsty  beak  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England.  This  is  what  Rome  now  looks  eagerly  forward  to, and  what  her 
novated  children,  after  the  manner  of  Father  Cahill  occasionally  let  out,  only 
toore  courteously  than  in  the  late  ferocious  incendiary  address  of  that  Irish  de- 
jnagogue-priefit.  And  as  one  proof  of  this  general  and  half  concealed  animus  of 
Rome  and  her  minions,  especially  in  Ireland,  we  shall  quote  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  recently  addressed  by  Primate  Cullen  (of  astronomical  celebrity),  to  the 
editor  of  L'Uniwrs,  F reach  journal,  the  well-known  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Propa- 
g*Bna  in  Paris,  m  whose  CTtnWathetnost  savage  denunciations  against  Protestant- 
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ism  have  frequently  appeared.  But  lately  an  article,  expressing  profound  regret 
that  Luther  and  his  friends  had  not  been  burned  alive,  as  were  his  predecessors, 
Jerome  and  John  Huss,  appeared  in  that  journal ;  and  also  regret  that  a  general 
crusade  against  the  Reformed  Faith  had  not  then  been  undertaken  for  its  extir- 
pation, besides  broadly  insinuating  that  the  same  sacred  duty  still  lies  upon  all 
Catholic  princes  and  states.  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the  first  place,  the 
concluding  passage  of  this  characteristic  epistle,  as  more  immediately  connected 
with  our  general  observations. 

congratulate  with  you  on  the  happy  prospects  of  tr;in- 
open  on  your  great  and  generous  people.     Every  Cutho- 

propagating  the  faith,  her  noble  works  of  charity,  and,  above  alt,  her  Late  de- 

y  that  God  who  has  commenced  the  good  work  bring  it  to  perfection  i  and  may 

<n  of  the  faith  in  this  afflicted  country  whicb  was 
be,  with  profoundest  respect,  and  with  dud; 
thanks,  your  faithful  servant, 

+  -»i 

"  The  happy  prospects  of  tranquillity  and  peace  now  beginning  to  open  on  your 
great  and  generous  people !'  No  doubt  the  heart  of  the  good  primate  was  melted 
within  him  as  he  contemplated  the  truly  Irish  means  by  which  these  "  happy  pros- 
pects "  were  ushered  before  the  eyes  of  this  "  great  and  generous  people.  Two 
to  three  thousand  of  them  shot  down  like  dogs  in  the  streets  of  Palis,  many  of 
them  as  mere  curious  spectators  ;  hundreds  more  imprisoned  without  charge  or 
warrant ;  and  hundreds  of  others  about  to  be  transported  to  a  foreign  and  pestilen- 
tial climate,  without  any  kind  of  trial.  Their  senators  and  public  men  arrested 
by  dozens,  like  felons,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons,  or,  if  released,  obliged  to  exile 
themselves  from  their  native  country.  Ah,  la  Belle  France  indeed !  These  are 
amongst  the  plenary  u  indulgences  of  the  church  for  thy  happiness,  are  they 
not  (  Is  she  not  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  at  times,  to  her  children  ?  and  for  the  author 
and  the  results  of  these  atrocities,  "  the  church  "  chants  a  Te  Deum,  and  invites 
all  Frenchmen  to  look  npon  their  "  happy  prospects."  But  why  not  1  Has 
not  the  titan  bestowed  a  synagogue  upon  Cullen's  Jesuit  friends,  and  loveth  be 
not  their  nation  \  Why  quibble  about  such  small  matters  of  mint  and  cummin, 
when  the  man's  heart  is  right  within  him,  and  he  has  made  over  France,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  holy  mother  church,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  deserves. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Primate  Cullen's  epistle,  the  remainder  of  which  may  be 
termed  the  "  Lamentations  of  an  Irish  primate  over  the  conversion  of  many  of  his 
countrymen  from  Popery  to  Protestantism" — Mine  UUe  lachrymal.  Thus  moans  out 
the  afflicted  soul  of  Cullen,  for  it  seems,  that  as  the  earth  will  go  round  the  sun 
with  the  most  heretical  perversity,  so  will  some,  ond  not  a  few,  Iriah  Catholics, 
come  to  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  may  see,  and  not  remain  in  popish 
darkness  now  and  for  ever. 


"  Drogheda,  Feast  of  St.  Thomas,  1851. 
"  Mv  Dkafl  Sir,— Many  thanks  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Vnioert  for  the  contribution 
which  yon  have  forwarded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  check  proeclytism  in  Ireland.  Ntver 
was  there  a  time  in  which  our  unhappy  country  was  more  in  need  of  the  aid  and  sympathy, 
and  above  all  of  the  prayers,  of  every  true  Catholic.  The  calamities  with  which  famine,  pes- 
tilence, oppression  in  every  shape,  and  the  emigration  of  our  people,  have  lately  overwhelmed 

the  hope  that  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  poor,  who  were  mowed  down  by  death,  ren- 
dered them  worthy  to  people  heaven  with  satnta  ;  and  we  were  cheered  by  the  reflection  that 
the  countless  emigrants  that  left  our  shores  were  destined  to  raise  the  standard  of  die  Croi* 
in  distant  climes,  and  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  nations  that  were  sitting  in  darkness 
and  the  shades  of  death. 

"  Tbo  evils  which  now  threaten  us  are  of  a  more  afflicting  nature.     Our  faith  is  assailed  in 
every  possible  way.    Perverse  or  misguided  men,  filled  with  the  bitterest  spirit  of  hostility  to 
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troth,  are  endeavouring  to  eradicate  the  catholic  faith  of  onr  forefather)  fi 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  on  happy  weeds  of  hypocrisy  and  infidelity. 

»  Those  emissaries  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  in  general  hare  no  ti-fd  r 
awn  ;  they  are  aplit  into  contending  and  jarring  sects,  without  any  at 
culcate.      The  only  one  thing  they  agree  in  is,  hatred  to  the  Holy  ( 

**  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  means  tnose  teacttera  ot  error  nave  recoorae  to 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  wicked  designs,  or  to  calculate  the  vast  amount  of  money  which 
they  expend  in  their  endeavour*  to  pervert  the  souls  that  were  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  our  Divine  Saviour.     Their  principal  effort  is  to  spread  schools  over  the  land,  iu 

attempts  are  made  to  inspire  them  with  bitter  hatred  against  Catholicity,  the  clergy,  and  the 
respect  duo  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  To  induce  the  children  of  the  poor  to  drink  the 
fatal  cup,  they  are  bribed  by  promises  of  food,  clothes,  or  money  ;  threats  and  intimidation 
are  also  employed. 

"  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  poor,  starving,  and  naked  children  to  straggle 
against  such  temptations.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  some  of  the  schools  supported  out  of  the 
public  fund*  are  crn.lucH'u  ™  similar  principles,  and  that  the  children  of  the  Catholic  sailor 
and  soldier,  who  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country,  are  often  time*  obliged  to  learn 
Protestant  Catechisms  and  Protestant  Bibles,  and  thus  to  renounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

"  I  need  scarcely  mention  to  yon,  who  have  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  our  circumstances, 
that  the  daily  ores*  is  a  most  powerful  engine  for  proselytism  ;  and  that  it  is  wielded  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  activity  against  our  holy  religion.     Wo  have,  indeed,  some  few  able 

partiality ;  but  when  compared  with  the  host  arrayed  against  us,  they  dwindle  almost  iuto 
nothing,  and  appear  powerless. 

**  To  aid  the  daily  press  in  its  operations  against  us,  countless  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  flying 
sheet*  are  issued  in  regular  succession  by  different  proselytising  societies,  all  teeming  with 
calumnies  and  insults  on  our  religion.  These  vile  publications  are  sent  to  the  house*  of  the 
poor,  cast  on  the  road  side,  and  even  forwarded  at  great  expense  by  post  to  every  comer  of 

"  Whilst  many  members  of  the  clergy  of  thn  Established  Church  are  disposed  to  enjoy  their 
ample  income  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  without  violating  charity  against  their  Catholic  neigh-  ■ 
hours,  it  ia  too  true  that  many  others  are  inesaaantlj  employed  in  pouring  out  from  their  pul- 
pits torrents  of  invective  and  vituperation  upon  Catholicity,  and  that  they  lend  a  ready  hand 
to  every  latitudinarian,  and  every  sectarian,  however  absurd  may  be  his  opinion*,  provided 
only  that  he  be  arrayed  against  the  ancient  faith  of  Christendom.  For  the  support  of  men 
who  are  thus  engaged,  an  enormous  tax  is  levied  on  the  Catholic  population  of  this  kingdom. 

"  latterly  a  new  class  of  auxiliaries  to  the  Established  Church  has  been  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Bible-readers  and  street-preachers.  These  are,  in  general,  low,  ignorant  men, 
without  education,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  the  antecedents  of  many  of  tbem 
are  anything  hot  edifying.  However,  they  arc  well  suited  for  carrying  on  the  unprincipled 
work  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  These  extraordinary  teacher*  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  pounds  a  month  j  they  lie  in  wait  for  the  poor  on  the  road-side,  or  thrust 
themselves  into  their  house*,  endeavouring  to  infect  their  minds  with  the  most  noxious  opin- 
ions. The  great  argument  they  use  is  money.  Mammon  is  their  great  divinity :  Mammon- 
worship  is  the  soul  of  all  their  understandings.  When  a  poor  starving  man  or  child  rails  in 
their  path,  they  cry  out, '  Come  with  us  ;  renounce  your  faith  ;  abandon  your  practices  of 
devotion  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  we  will  relieve  your  wants.'  If  the  poor  be 
ttedfast  in  their  faith,  every  charitable  assistance  is  denied  them.  When  we  consider  the 
conduct  of  these  men,  we  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the  words  addressed  by  the  tempter  to 
onr  Divine  Redeemer,  when  he,  loo,  was  suflVring  from  hunger,  *  If  falling  down  thou  wilt 
adore  me,  I  will  give  to  thee  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.' " 

Now,  we  must  have  a  little  conversation  with  our  most  reverend  primate  upon 
one  or  two  points  in  this  long  chapter  of  grievances.  And  in  the  first  place,  we 
thank  bint  heartily  for  his  admission,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  countrymen  have  left  the  Romish  church,  and  adopted  the 
faith  of  the  Qospel.  We  knew  that  before,  but  Primate  Cullen's  imprimatur  to 
the  fact,  however  indiscreet  on  his  part,  is  an  important  corroboration  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  to  return  thanks  for  subscrip- 
tions, "to  cheek  proselytism  in  Ireland."  The  whole  gist  of  it  is,  that  exactly 
after  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  had  repealed  every  act  of  Parliament  affect- 
ing the  just  rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  placed  them  on  the  broad  footing 
of  all  other  Dissenters,  in  regard  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  then  the; 
immediately  assume  airs  of  undoubted  superiority,  and  complain  bitterly  of  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  proselytise  for  their  religion,  whilst  at  the 
lame  time,  they  issue  a  papal  bull  virtually  incorporating  Great  Britain  in  the  do- 
minions of  Borne  !    Again,  this  catholic  worthy  speaks  of  "  the  poor  who  were 
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mowed  down  by  death  being  rendered  worthy  to.  people  heaven  with  aaiuia."  Jls 
each  of  them,  without  doubt,  had  in  liis  eatholio  right  haad  a  certificate  from  good 
Doctor  Cullen,  it  ought  to  have  insured:  him  immediate  admission.  Bnt  door- 
keepers  will  sometimes  be  objective  mid  troublesome.  The  worthy  primate  next 
complains  of  "  perverse  or  misguided  men"  who  are  hostile  to  his  version  of  the 
truth,  and  have  unhappily  no  fixed  principles,  like  the  followers  of  the  "One 
True  Church,"  who  believe  whatever  the  church  has  prescribed,  or  may  pre- 
scribe. In  order  due,  ensues  a  complaint  against  the  attewpHof  theenamiettof  the 
faith  "  to  spread  schools"  over  the  land.  And  lastly,  "  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  bribed  by  promises  of  food,  clothes,  or  money.  Now,  where  are  the  proofs, 
in  the  moat  slender  degree,  of  all  these  anli-protestant  statements  1  Not  one  par- 
t  iele  of  evidence*  ia  adduced— tfci*  was  perhaps-  beneath  the  dignity  of  a.  catholic 
primate.  The  boast  of  Irish  Catholicism  is,  that  Ireland  is  hers.  Why  twsnycan 
she  not  find  bread  for  her  children  )  No,  site  cannot ;  but  she-  subdues  her  pride 
readily  enough  to  the  ignominious  position  of  living  and  fattening  upon  protes- 
tant  Britain,  and  conUots  her  catholic  conscience  with  sending  a  poisoned  arrow 
at  the  breast  of  her  generoasa  provider.     Like  all  his  tribe,  Prhuata  Cullen  abhor* 
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a  free  press,  and  well  he  may,  forwhilst  that  remains,  fraud  and  impoatuie> 
never  be  sure  of  a  day  or  an  hour.    ft  is  only  when  she  can  completely  st — 

the  press,  and  exclude  the  light  of  advancing  truth,  that  she  can  say  to  her 

Ish  and  mediaeval  institutions,  ulo  perpettvu     Hence  the  natural  quarrel  she  has 

"th  progressive  civilisation  in  every   European  community.     For  through  the 

inks  and  crevices  of  her  worm-eaten  sysf  J    " '"" 

enough  to  make  the  darkness  visible  ;  and  VI ,  . 

the  bristling  masses  of  Austria  close  at  hand,  her  own  subjects  would,  tread  her 
tiara  in  the  dust,  and  cast  offher  imbecile  tyranny  for  ever. 

As-  one  of  many  receat  proofs  how  feelingly  alive  Rome-  ia  to  anything  savour- 
ing of  liberality  and  independence,  we  may  instance  her  whole  eonauet  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Sardinia, — her  systematic  attempts  to  browbeat  the' firm  and  temper- 
ate rulers  of  that  country  into  acknowledging  the  entire  independence  of  the 
church  on  the  state.  And  more  recently,  she  has  been  foiled  in  her  attempts  to 
oust  from,  his  situation,  m  a  professor  of  canon  law  is  the  University  of  Turin,  a 
M.  Nuyts,  whose  crime  we  shall  leave  the  catholic  editor  ef  the  Romish  "  Tablet" 
to  describe  in  his  own  way : — 

"The  state  of  the  ease  at  Turin  is  this:  The  Sardinian  do  Vericour  is- professor  of  canon 
law  in  tha  University.  He  baa  published  two  booh  on  the  subject  which  hi  professes,  but 
the;  have  bees  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  Professor  Nuytz  it  iadiftuent  to  the 
censure  of  the  HoJy  See,  and,  strong,  in  the  protection  of  tha  state,  retains  bis  chair  and  con- 
tinues to  propagate  his  opinions.  Those  optaions  are  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  tha 
state,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  tbatthe  Sardinian  government  pro- 

"The  first  proposition  selaoted  for  censure  bj  the  Apostolic  See  is  this—'  The  church  baa. 
no.  co-aotive  power,  nor  any  temporal  power,  whether  direut  or  indirect.'  From  this  propo- 
sition, expounded  by  ita  present  preacher,  flow  several  conclusions  highly  favourable  to  his 
position,  principles,  and  views, — suob  as  the- right  of  the  state  to  decide  for  itself  all  emergent 
questions  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  sesular  and  the  spiritual  power — and  clearly  among 

'  subversive  of  the  government  ef  the  church  and  of  ita  Divine  constitution,  schieuuLticaJ,  he- 
retical, favouring  Protestantism  and  the  propagation  of  its  errors.'  The  Sardinian  govern- 
ment either  dissents  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  considers  schism,  heresy,  Protestantism 
and  its  errors,  to  be  good  things,  the  propagation  of  which  it  earnestly  desires. 

"This-  is-  the  state  of  the  case.  A  Carbolic  government,  in  name,  defends  a  professor 
against  the  cleans*  condemnation  of  the  Holy  See.  The  man  ia  convicted  of  false  doetraaa 
upas  evidence  furniabed  by  himself,  the  bishops  of  Sardinia  call  the  attention  of  thai  state  in 
very  resolute  language  to  the  evil,  but  apparently  without  effect.  The  most  inveterate  Jan- 
senist  and  maintainer  of  Gallicaniun  has  no  grounds  here  whereon  he  may  rest  his  defence 
of  Professor  Nuytt,  for  the  local  episcopate  has  humbly  and  cordially  accepted  the  decree-  of 

Upon  this  statement  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make.  The  great  object  of 
Rome  has  always  been  to  establish  for  her  agents  in  every  catholic  country, — that 
is,  for  her  clergy, — an  entire  independence  of  the  state,  and  thus  to  make  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  which  in  operation,  would  render  the  state,  or  governing,  power  of 
the  country,  a  mere  adjunct  to  her  supremacy.     So  catholic  state,  however,  has  yet 
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fully,  aoooedeitihis-in  prentice  ;  but  Koine- maintains-  her  principle,  wml  watehes 
her.  opportunity  to  introduce  it.    Ssrdi  a  isy  surrounded  by  states  nottila  to  her  re- 


cently liberalised  institutions,  of™,  as  eh*  consider*}  a  tempting  opport»aity  t* 
da  this,  and  also  to  renew  her  efforts  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  Pi«Jn**n*ese  free- 
dora,  whose  vicinity  to  her  own  enered  prenerven,  the  States  of  the  Church,  she  in. 


stiootirely  funis  to  be  dangerous.  The  u«*uJad*os  remarks  of  tlie  editor  o 
subject  are  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the  inweterejto  optimism  of  Itome-'s  sub- 
missive agents,  that,  without  a  word  of  ooutnent,  wr  snbmit  them  toanrreudws: — 
9  •'It  may  be  vi-rj  plea— t  for  poHticl&na  to  thwart  the  Pots,  and  to  maintain  national 
riglMs  against  the  Dm»  !■■,  but  it  ia  the  pleasure  of  an),  which  will  end  in  bitterness,  and 
lean  nothing  behind  but  ruin  and  irremediable  reman*.  Nusts  and  De  VhtImiip  are  feUow- 
labourers  in  the  hdcoiih,  and  the  English  and  Sardinian  governments  are  agreed  together;, 
but  thoae  who  come  after  will  hare  the  light  of  experience  to  guide  them,  in  order  to  see, 
what  the;  will  nut  see  now,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  the  best  judge  of  the  present  qnes- 

A  great  variety  of  matter  reinaisn  for  dissection  in  taw  eolnaineof  this  Trials  And- 
Popish  eerypljeua ;  bat  for  the  present  we  must  hold,  our  hand.  We  shall  retara 
by-sMxL-by  to  the  same  convenient  quarry  for  fresh,  materiel  to  lay  before  otrr 
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Zeoh.  i.  7-17— Upon  the  four  and  twentieth  da;  of  the  eleventh  month,  which  is  the  month 
Sebat,  ia  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Baraehiah,  the  Bon  of  Id  do  the  prophet,  saving,  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  nan  riding 
■puna  red  home,  aad  be  Moed  arsons;  die  myrtts- trees  that  were  in  the  bottom  ;  and  be- 
hind him  were  there  red  horaesp  speckled,  and  white.  Then  said  I,  O  my  lard,  waat  are 
these  F  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  said  unto  me,  I  will  shew  thee  what  these  be. 
And  the  man  that  stood  among  the  niyrtle-trees  answered  and  said,  These  are  the;  whom 
the  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.  And  the;  answered  the  angel  of 
taw  Lord  that  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees,  and  said,  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through 
the- earth,  and,  behold,  alt  the  sarth  tittetb  still.and  iaat  rest.  Than  theangel  of  the  Lord 
anawered  and  said,  O  Lord  of  beats,  hew  long,  wilt  thou  not  have  men;;  on  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  cities  of  Judsh,  agaioat  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  theae  threescore  and  ten 
jean  ?  And  the  Lord  anawered  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  with  good  words,  and  com- 
fortable worda.  Be  the  angel  that  communed  with  me  said  unto  me,  Cry  thou,  saving,  Thus 
eaith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  1  am  jealous  for  Jeruaalem  and  for  Ziou  with  a  great  jealous;. 
And  I  am  veryeore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that  are  at' ease:  for  I  was  but  a  little  dis- 
pleased, and  the;  helped  forward  the  affliction.  Therefore  thus  aaith  tbe  Lord,  I  m  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  mercies :  my  houae  shall  be  built  in  it,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem.  Cr j  yet,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  My  cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad  ;  and  the  Lord,  shall  yet 
comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem. 

Part  I. 
Tint  immediate  object  of  this,  and  the  following  vision*,  was  to  re-animate  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Jews  amid  the  difficulties  with  which  thty  had  to  con- 
tend in  the  rebuilding' of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship  of 
God.  They  are,  accordingly,  presented  with  the  strongest  assnrances  of  the  Divine 
favour— of  tlieirr^-naceplance  by  Oodaa  his  own  people— sod  of  his  determination, 
not  only  to  restore  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  bnt  alio  to  ponr  out  his  blessing  on 
the- whole  Land,  to  prepare  the- way  for  the  coming  of  the  long-promised  and  ex- 
pected Massiati,  and  to  seeftre  to  them,  and  the  world,  the  holy  happiness  and 
spiritual  glory  of  his  reign. 

The  first  of  these  remarkable  visions  now  lies  before  us,  and  we  rJuU  consider; 
first,  Uie- vision  itself,  and  then  it*  interpretation. 

1— Tke  Vine*. 

The  particularity  of  the  dates  in  this,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  this  prophetic 
book,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  Zechariah.  He  received  bis  Divine  commisston 
in  the  "eighth,  month."  of  the  second  year  of  Darius.  The  visions  wbiebfollow  were 
presented  to  him  "  on  the  eleventh  month. "  of  the  n»  year.  The  very  day-  is  gj  vest 
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— "  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Sebat,"  *  answering  to  about  the  end 
of  our  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February.  It  was  then"  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  the  prophet,  saying."  This  is  the  usual  formula  by  which  the  pro- 
phets introduced  the  revelations  which  they  received  from  God,  and  the  language 
naturally  leads  us  to  expect  the  utterance  of  certain  words ;  but  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  Zechariah  proceeds  to  describe  something  which  "  he  saw,"  so  that  the 
term  "  saying  "  here  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "  on  this  wise,  or  in  the 
following  manner  :"  "  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse, 
and  he  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees  tliat  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him 
were  there  red  horses,  speckled,  and  white."  The  vision  was  seen  "  by  night,"  from 
whence  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  manifestation  wns  of  a  mental  character.  The 
different  objects  presented  to  the  propliet,  and  the  light  in  which  he  bbw  them,  were 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  his  imagination.  The  whole 
passed  in  panoramic  view  before  the  eye  of  bis  mind.  It  had,  however,  all  the  vi- 
vidness of  reality.  He  saw  the  scenes,  and  persons,  and  heard  the  speakers  just  as 
truly  as  if  the  whole  had  literally  passed  before  his  eyes.  The  scene  of  the  vision 
was  in  "  the  bottom,"  that  is  in  a  deep  valley,  planted  with  myrtle-trees,  and 
shaded  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains.  The  myrtle  is  an  ever-gTeen  of  pecu- 
liarly pungent  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
may  suppose  threw  its  rich  perfume  abroad  upon  the  midnight  air,  and  filled 
the  valley  with  its  balmy  odour.  Such  was  the  scene  of  the  vision.  Let  the 
reader  endeavour  to  realise  it ;  for  the  more  distinctly  we  place  it  before  onr  mind, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  realise  the  different  objects  as  they  Appear.  The  time 
was  night.  A  deep  valley  planted  with  myrtle-trees  stretched  away  between  two 
ridges  of  mountains,  which — raising  their  summits  high  into  the  air,  and  approach- 
ing each  other  as  they  rose — threw  a  deep  dark  shade  into  the  bosom  of  tile  valley 
below.  Into  this  gloomy  solitary  spot  the  prophet  was  carried  in  spirit  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  there,  stntioned  in  some  convenient  spot,  be  locked  around 
Jiiin,  "behold,  he  saw  a  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  he  stood  among  the 
myrtle-trees  that  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  there  were  red  horses, 
speckled,  and  white."  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice,  at  present,  the  position 
of  the  horseman,  an'!  the  three  equestrian  bands  that  presented  themselves  to  the 
prophet's  vision.  The  former  was  in  front,  and  in  advance  of  the  rest,  evidently 
as  their  chief;  they  acted  by  his  direction,  and  gave  in  to  him  a  report  of  their 
proceedings.  The  "  horses"  which  were  behind  this  man,  manifestly  signify  three 
companies  of  horsemen ;  for  though  horses  only  are  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that 
each  had  its  rider,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  following  verses,  each" company  communi- 
cates to  their  leader  information  regarding  their  movements.  The  horses  of  each 
company  were  of  one  colour.  The  first  were  red,  the  second  speckled  or  bay,t 
and  the  third  white. 

When  the  prophet  beheld  this  singular  army,  he  naturally  concluded  that  the 
whole  was  symbolical  in  its  character,  and  turning  to  one  whom  be  suddenly 
found  standing  by  his  side  ready  to  discharge  the  office  of  interpreter,  to  him 
he  puts  the  question,  "  What  be  these,  my  lord  ?"  The  person  here  addressed  by 
Zechariah,  is  repeatedly  introduced  in  the  course  of  these  visions  "  as  the  angel 
who  spake  with  him,"  and  from  the  office  which  he  discharges,  is  usually 
called  "  the  angel  interpreter."  Some  learned  men  have  attempted  to  identify 
this  ODgel  with  the  man  riding  on  the  red  horse  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse.  But  the  attempt  lias  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  as  is  manifest  from  verses 
11th  and  12th.  The  angel  immediately  replied,  "  that  he  would  show  him,"  that 
is,  make  him  understand  the  meaning  of  tiie  mystic  imagery.     For  let  it  be  care- 

ved,  that  the  names  of  the  months  in  Zechariah,  and  also  in 
in.  The  month  Sebat  was  the  eleventh  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
year  and  the  firth  of  the  Civil.  It  extended  from  the  new  moon  in  January  to  the  new  moon 
in  February.     Henderson  says,  from  February  to  March. 

f  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  tbe  precise  colour  meant  by  the  word 
ay-V.  Dr  Blayney  renders  it  •'  brown,"  Stonard,  "pale."  It  is  probably  derived  from 
pTE,  the  name  given  to  the  valley  of  Sorek,  which  produced  grapes  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
Hence  the  term  came  to  designate  this  colour.  Probably  our  word  "  chestnut  "approaches  aa 
nearly  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  as  an;  other. 
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full;  observed,  that  the  explanation  is  not  given  by  the  angel  himself,  but  by  the 
different  companies  of  horsemen  who,  in  the  hearing  of  the  prophet,  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  their  proceedings,  and  thus  substantially  explain  the  whole 
symbolical  representation. 
Such  was  the  vision  which  the  prophet  beheld.     Let  lis  now  attempt, 

2. — Its  Interpretation. 
Much  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  regarding  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  myrtle-trees,  in  and  amidst  which  the  vision  was  seen.  Archbishop 
Newoome  supposes  the  latter  to  be  an  emblem  of  peace;  and  another  learned 
writer  regards  them  "  as  intended  to  convey  comfort  and  confidence  to  the  afflicted 
Jews,  and  to  represent  to  the  people  the  state  of  the  Divine  counsels  towards  them, 
undiverted  fiom  their  original  purpose  of  blessing  mankind  in  the  posterity  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  yet  abounding  in  goodness  and  mercy,  undecayed  to  their  children, 
thus  exhaling  like  a  myrtle  grove,  a  sweet  savour  of  life."*  The  precise  meaning 
of  these  words  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  all  such  attempts  to  extract  a  spiritual 
meaning  from  each,  and  every  object,  in  the  representation,  appear  to  be  wholly 
unwarranted.  These  objects  are  added  simply  to  give  force  and  vivacity  to  the 
representation.  Had  they  been  designed  to  be  symbolically  understood,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  interpreted  along  with  the  other  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  vision. 

When  Zechariah  put  the  question  to  the  angel-interpreter,  "  0  my  lord,  what 
are  these?"  and  received  the  answer,  "I  will  show  thee  what  these  be," — he, 
doubtless,  expected  the  information  to  come  directly  from  the  angel  himself. 
But  instead  of  this,  it  was  given  by  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  for  that  personage, 
pointing  to  the  three  bands  behind  him,  said,  "  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord 
hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth," — as  if  he  said,  "  These  three 
companies  of  horsemen,  which  thou  seest,  are  those  which  Jehovah  employs  as  hie 
instruments  to  effect  his  purposes,  both  of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  in  the  world 
They  walk  up  and  down  in  it,  not  for  pleasure  and  amusement,— that  would  be 
unworthy  both  of  themselves,  and  their  Lord, — but  upon  errands  involving  the 
highest  interests  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  world."  Hence  it  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally concluded  that  these  three  companies  of  horsemen  were  symbolical  of  three 
companies  of  angelic  messengers  sent  forth  by  God,  to  execute  his  righteous  de- 
crees among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  angels  have  been,  and  are  still,  so  em? 
Eloyed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  reference 
ere.  These  horsemen  were  not  angels.  From  a  comparison  of  the  verses  before 
us,  with  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter,  and  with  Rev.  vi.  1-8,  I  am 
fully  satisfied,  that  these  horses,  with  their  riders,  were  intended  to  symbolise 
tie  Divine  dispensations  towards  the  earth.  God's  dealings,  in  providence,  with 
men,  and  the  nature  of  these  dispensations,  are  expressed  by  the  colour  of  the 
horses  of  the  different  riders.  The  red  is  the  well  known  emblem  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  second,  speckled  or  brown,  indicates  a  middle  state  of  things,  such 
as  may  intervene  between  the  conclusions  of  a  fierce  and  desolating  war,  and  the 
establishment  of  perfect  peace  and  prosperity.  +  The  white  is  the  well-known,  and 
universally  admitted,  emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This  being  the  general  sig- 
nification of  the  horsemen  and  the  colour  or  their  horses,  another  important  ques- 
tion occurs, — What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  three  companies,  and  what  is  the 
particular  reference  of  each  1  On  both  the  points  involved  in  this  question,  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Some  regard  the  three  companies  as  having  reference 
to  the  ministering  spirits  who  surveyed  and  directed  the  affairs  of  God's  ancient 
people  during  their  subjection  to  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  monarchies 
respectively.  %    But  as  we  have  seen  that  the  horsemen  denote,  not  the  ministry  of 

*  Stonard. 

t  "A  dispensation  neither  characterised  by  bloodshed,  nor  by  bright  and  joyous  pros- 
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angels,  b«t  the  drriae  diepaBsatiatM  in  God's  dtea£irn  with  sueti;  bo  the  three  com- 
penies  denote  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  dispensations  towards  thoee  kingdoms 
with  which  the  people  of  God  had  any  connection.  These  were,  at  different  tiroes, 
the  Babylonian  and  Medo- Persian  empires  ;  and  the  "  red  bones"  were  eymboliaal 
of  the  Mcdo-Puwian  wan  by  which  the  Babylonian  empire  was  overthrown, — 
"and  in  consideration  of  the  awful  vengeance  which  had  been  inflicted  on  that 
power,  the  colour  of  the  hone  on  which  the  commander  rode  is  represented  as 
peiiur  red,  rather  than  bay  or  white,  evidently  with  the  design  of  affecting  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  a  sense  of  the  great  deliverance  which  had  been  wrought 
for  them  by  their  Divine  Protector."*  The  "bay  bones"  denote  that  mixed,  or 
transition  state,  whieh  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Medo- Persian  dynasty,  the  second  monarchy  of  the 
prophet  Daniel.  The  "  white  hones"  denote  the  state  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  followed  that  event.  8ooh  we  hold  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  symbols. 
The  interpretation  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  scope  and  design  of  the  vision. 

These  symbolical  homenien  having  been  described  by  their  chief  as  the  instru- 
ments of  Jehovah,  "  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,"  feel  as  if  they 
wen  called  npon  to  give  a  report  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  accordingly  they  re- 
ply, "  We  bava  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  behold,  alf  the  earth 
sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest."  The  terms  "earth" — "the  whole  earth" — most 
evidently  be  understood,  not  as  comprehending  the  ' 
that  portion  of  it  over  ■ 
•uently  employed  in  this  restricted  sense.  Thaa  in  Aote  si.  28,  we  have  a  pre- 
diction "that  there  should  be  a  great  dearth  throughout  ail  Hie  werid  " — that  is, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  ;  far  the  famine  predicted  occurred  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius,  continued  far  several  yean,  and  spread  over  meat  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  ojnpire.  It  is  in  this  sense  the  tern  is  need  in  the  verse  before  ns. 
It  is  universal,  in  the  senas  of  including  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  referred  to,  and 
restricted,  in  Ha  referring  only  to  that  portion  of  the  earth  eomprehended  withijt 
the  scope  of  Uw  yssoii— the  Modo-Pessian  em  pin.  + 

This  being  the  extent  of  signification  of  the  phrase  "  all  the  earth,"  we  have 
«0w  to  aonsider  the  atpnrf  of  the  mystic  horsemen  regarding  its  condition.  They 
•ay,  *  fisawU,  ail  the  earth  sitteih  still,  and  is  at  mat "— that  s^ 'Tha  whole  ampin- 

towards  thjs  close  of  the  Babylonian  dominion,  it  is  probable  that  font  comnaniBS  would  bass 
appeared,  tbe  nnt  of  which  would  represent  tbe  angelic  boat  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
Jfews  daring  their  captivity,  animating  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  and  influencing  their  government  to  viator*  tbe  Jews.     Bat  at  the  M  ~     ' 

•riah's  siajon  the**  events  had  tsfcea  fdao* :  Tinea  two  asaspanha  had  Annual  * 


companies  would  then  bo  reduoed  to  Urte,  the  very  number  seen  by  Zechniish.     t'oifcasng 


at  the  empires,  the.  Grot  troop  is  intended  to  represent  the  m 

•nnDK  ipmia  surveying  and  directing  the  affair*  of  the  Jews  during  their  subjugation  to  the- 
Persian  empire,  aemoring  tbe  obstructiana  which  that  government  offered  to  the  rebuilding 
af  tbe  Temple  of  (fed,  and  IspenssnVsw  seaSasatiaa  of  the  people,  and  ■Ball*  praparwg  the 
way  for  the  Macoduuian  aonauexax,  and  tbe  eetabliahment  of  bis  luisfdo*)  in  *ii  its  wide  en- 
tent.  By  paritj  of  reasoning  the  second  company  seen  by  Zechariah  denotes  the  *a«l*T 
meweneers  appointed  (o  snperinteod  the  ooncerna  of  God's  people  while  the  third  monarchy 
Should  bear  rule,  and  to  array  the  femes  destined  to  overthrow  it.  The  tbird  sndlast  of  the 
mystic  eohsrts  ropresoala  the  oelestial  messengers  preparing  lira  war  for  the  immediate  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  of  Pesos,  waiting  on  him  and  — -"T"-'"-ting  with  him  during  his  e&MMv 
Sonne  ;  thos  iniDtiterisg  to  the  heirs  of  solvation,  supporting  «aa)  strengthening  his,  drawl)* 
Confounding  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  marshalling  the  hosts  to  the  battle  against  his  iiii 
tate  subjecta,  gradually  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  heathen  empire,  and  »t  length  sub- 
duing it  to  bis  victorious  hingdom."— Stonard,  pp.  92-24. 

This  is  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  throe  equestrian  bands.    Bat  it  is  entirely  nraot- 

TOU  from  the  scope  snd  design  of  lis  vision.     Tbe  oipoaition  given  is  lbs 

—Jy  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  is  in  entire  accordance  with  its  obvious 

"  Henderson. 

f  "Bvtha  word 'earth,' no  larger  part  of  it  is  to  be  understood  than  that  with  which 
the  prophecy  is  immediately  concerned;  that,  in  short,  which  contained  the  church  or  chosen 
people  of  God,  which,  in  the  time  of  Zechariah.  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the 
Persian  Empire." — Stonard. 

"  Tbe  term, '  alf  the  earth,'  must  be  understood  here,  and  in  many  other  laSeav  is  iir- 
Strieted  senss,  for  all  the  nations  with  whom  Jadah  had  connection."—  Bl a frSr. 
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win«*tateoftw*¥ultt*y.  In  -has  .nmd  front  ane  sad  of  it  to  ike  other.  All 
its  many  provisoes  are  at  peaceasnong  thsiasilveg.'  The  cmw  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, syrnboiksd  by,thehorseni«nmir«dhcd^9,hadpe8W*lairsy.  The  Babylonian 
empire  had  been  overthrown — the  great  city,  Babylon,  had  been  subdued,  aad  the 
Mcdo-Peraian  dynasty  established.  That  mixed  state— symbolised  by  the  bay 
heroes,  and  extending  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  accession  of  Darius  Hyataapia 
— bad  olio  tereniaated.  The  disorders  and  coaf  ■  ekm  necessarily  caused  b v  horrible 
and  ton^roteaoied  wars,  had  gradually  an  balded.  The  deaolatioiw  ana  tmsericB 
of  that  season  of  blood  bad  bean  repaired  and  forgotten  ;  and  now  the  state  indi- 
cated by  the  "  white  bones  "  bad  come,  and  universal  tranquillity  reigned.  The 
earth  sat  still,  and  was  at  rest.* 

Such  is  the  general  signification  of  this  part  of  the  vision  ;  and,  on  reviewing 
its  contents,  we  ought  to  notice  with  admiration  and  gratitude  the  unwearied  in- 
terest whien  Jehovah  nanfcasts  towjuak  his  church  and  people.  The  vision  baa 
a  direct  reference  to  the  nations  «f  the  earth,  and  to  Jus  diepeesatkuM  towards 
them.  But  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  .theae  diapeasatkine  have  an  ultimate 
reference  to  the  chosen  peeple.  Babylon  was  overthrown  to  give  deliverance  to 
them.  The  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  rnoaarsh  was  destroyed  to. make  way  fi>r 
the  Median  line  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  But  this  was  only  to  prspare  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and  the  rc-sBUhb'shmaut  of  the  worship  of 
■God  at  Jerusalem.  We  shall  use,  ■weeover,  bja+id  by,  thai  he  whoanpwintawls 
the  affaire  of  the  nations,  and  ewacntes  open  tnesn  the  Divine  yaApntttta,  is  Dane 
other  than  the  Divine  Redeemer— Elder  Brother,  True  Knead,  and Portion  *f  his 

lie.     His  He  whornaaagosthe  aerairs.ef  the  worlbVand  he  does  this  for  them. 

sly -ail  will  be  well,  with  them  at  .last,  and  ail  things  be  mask  by  him  to  work 
together  for  their  good.  It  *ot  unfwaaentty  happens,  hosaswsr,  that  the  world  is 
-at  rest — evtwavdly  tratMrajl  and  psospseons— ■  while  bis  pf-aa  In. are  distressed  and 
in  sirSeriay, — harassed  by  senavtatiot 
entien.  They  ■may  seem  at  such  « 
Then -are  4bey  prowe  to-say,"tbe  Lord  beihifenaken  3*e,&u&  wy  .hoai  hath  fsr- 
-getton-me."  wit  it-is  notsio.  Itaanaat.he.se.  "Par/he  haagnran  thejs)  opon 
tb*-T**»»of  bis  hands;  their  walls  are  ooatanneUy  baserehisa."  At  the  vary 
ikae  when  *oy  ihmk  thBrassiTsaeast  af&-aad  iaft  to  the  nawar  of  the  enemy,  he 
M-aswJwstniyteaws<iai6asla>sal^0^aaBB^ 
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Importance  of  Beteotorianitiiiff ww  Afassa  swell  Untim-mm  btfi/paaitmptmg 
farther  fieforms. 

Ht  Loan,  ■  Hsmnp«aotvedoasiiec  totieitaottisb:public,-tbr(iMgliy»»»r  i>o»lsliip, 
■way -wlewB-on.Bhe  best mode  of  reforming  the. efUieatiunal  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try, I- wiy  sjs*> vwsta. taaae  byuneaipoeitiim of  uxy  wcttv** — to  these  vfae  know  me, 
ft  w«wM  be-saperllaeae  ;  toaheee  who  .do  net,  it  would  .be  useless.  Besides,  with 
■B  eenoisse  wnd-iaaelligent  readers,  the  ouestina  arJU  be — "  What  force  i»  there  in 
his  arguments!" — -rather  than— "  What  has  induced  lam  to  bring  th  am  for  waul!" 
And  if  amyoaeshouid  thkak  me  intrusive,  because,  living  in  Ireland,  I  write  on  a 
•Ssotch  question,  this  is  mydstenae^— I  am  a  Soetchman,  bom  of  iScottiah  parents, 
ami  ott  SosMiah  sail ;  and  tsMogh  irasidiug  in  another  part  of  the  United  £ingai«m, 

'*  7b*  sealer  >irfu> -may.  aiife  to-nwify'tbe  Matemealsmsde  in  the  teit-from  liietmdcal-.*^- 

Irirr.  tH'iiTtI  anr1'  fir"' ~  ;~  Pudeaux'a  concoction  of  the  History  of  the  Qld.aad  New 

Testament*  Jto).  i.;p. 230-210.  The  peacejind  tranquillity  of  the  nations,  however,  were  of 
then  dotation.     Ear  three  year«  after,  the  Babylonims  re  vol  ted,,  and  it  oost  Dariua  a  iie|-a  of 
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I  am  still  bound  to  Scotland  by  many  ties,  stretching  not  only  into  the  past,  but 
into  the  future ;  these  ties  have  become  of  late  mnch  closer,  so  that  my  dearest  in- 
terests of  every  kind  are  as  much  identified  with  my  native  land,  as  if  1  had  never 
left  her  shores. 

Your  Lordship's  attention,  and  that  of  the  benevolent  and  public  spirited  men 
who  hare  supported  you  "  out  of  doors,"  has  been  directed  exclusively  to  school- 
reform.  I  have  always  thought  this  unfortunate.  The  universities  are  so  tho- 
roughly interwoven  with  the  schools,  and  the  reforms  needed  in  both  are  so  iden- 
tical in  principle,  that  we  can  neither  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  for  a  measure  of 
school-refopn,  nor  at  a  sensible  and  business-like  arrangement  of  its  details,  with- 
out surveying  the  whole  educational  edifice 

"  Prom  turret  to  foundation  atone ; " — 

for  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland  form  one  structure,  whose  parts  arc 
beautifully  adapted  to  one  another, — and  here  lies  the  great  beauty  and  excellence 
of  her  educational  system, — the  vital  principle  which,  despite  the  incubus  of  sec- 
tarian exclusivenesB,  makes  it  at  this  moment  the  beet  in  the  world;  and  if  that 
incubus  were  removed,  would  make  it  all  that  the  heart  of  the  patriot  and  philan- 
thropist could  wish. 

Your  Lordship  is  too  true  a  Scot  not  to  wish  me  success  in  my  attempt  to  prove 
this.  Permit  me,  then,  to  try ; — and  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  institutions  really  national,  as  they  originally  were — not  sectarian,  as  recent 
events  have  made  them. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  the  men  who  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  are  a  to- 
tally distinct  attle  from  those  who  teach  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks.  The  social  standing  of  a  "  British  and  foreign  school"  teacher,  or  a  "  na- 
tional" teacher  in  England,  is  that  of  a  menial  and  dependant.  Between  him  and 
the  teacher  of  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  nay,  even  the  shop  keepers  and  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  artisans,  there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed,  which,  qua  teacher,  he  never  can 
C,  He  must  either  drudge  on  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  this  servile  condition,  or  if 
ises  into  the  higher  walks  of  teaching,  it  must  be  by  the  same  sort  of  process 
that  would  enable  a  blacksmith  or  a  cobbler  to  do  the  same.  That  there  may  have 
occurred  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  in  which,  by  dint  of  rare  merit,  the  master  of  a 
poor-school  has  stepped  directly  into  a  grammar-school  frequented  by  the  children 
of  the  gentry,  is  not  impossible;  but  as  a  general  rule,  he  must  turn  his  back  upon 
his  school,  as  the  son  of  Vulcan  turns  hie  upon  his  smithy, — be  initiated  in  a  new 
life  and  a  new  line  of  study  at  a  university,  after  which  he  may  resume  teaching 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  rise  to  a  lucrative  and  honourable  position.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  his  promotion  has  been  won,  not  by  diligently  labouring  in  hie  ori- 
ginal vocation  of  teaching  the  poor,  but  by  abandoning  it,  and  qualifying  himself 
for  another  ;  just  as  he  might  have  studied  law  and  made  a  fortnne  at  the  bar,  or 
might  have  gone  into  orders  and  risen  to  a  bishoprick.  But  where  is  there  an  in- 
stance in  England  of  a  yonng  man  who  has  finished  a  brilliant  or  even  an  honour- 
able university  career,  entering  life  as  a  "  British"  or  a  "  national"  teacher,  and 
rising — bt  teaching,  for  that  is  the  point — to  be  head  master  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
or  Rugby  ?  But  in  Scotland,  elevations  of  the  kind  are  occurring  almost  every 
year.  A  young  man  who  has  passed  through  college  with  the  greatest  honour, 
cheerfully  undertakes  a  parish  school  of  the  humblest  kind,  or  even  a  subordinate 
situation  which  may  lead  to  it.  And  from  the  poorest  parish  school  (or  from  a 
school  still  poorer),  on  the  bleakest  lowland  moor,  or  in  the  loneliest  highland 
glen,  a  young  man  may  make  his  way,  step  by  step,  to  tbe  rectorship  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  or  to  some  similar  situation,  scarcely  less  honourable,  and 
perhaps  more  lucrative.  Professorships  in  the  universities  too,  with  the  higher 
social  rank  they  confer,  the  learned  leisure  and  opportunity  for  concentrating  the 
whole  mind  on  one  favourite  pursuit  which  they  afford,  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  rural  or  village  schoolmaster.     On  the  contrary,  an  open  and  not  untrodden 

Eith  stretches  from  the  scene  of  his  present  humble  labours  to  these  high  places  of 
terature  and  science  ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  he  knows  that  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  elevation,  his  only  course  is, — (1.)  To  prove  himself  a  skilful  and  faith- 
ful teacher  by  doing  his  present  humble  duties  well :  and  (2.)  To  increase  by  pri- 
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vate  study  the  stores  of  his  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  carry  forward 
that  work  of  mental  culture,  of  which  he  hud  the  foundation  when  at  college. 

That  this  is  a  very  good  state  of  things  for  the  humbler  class  of  Scotch  school- 
masters, is  the  remark  of  a  superficial  thinker ;  but  every  man  capable  of  looking 
beneath  the  surface,  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  is  also  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the 
country.  It  furnishes  an  inducement  to  men  to  become  teachers  to  our  peasants 
i,  who  would  sooner  cut  off  their  right  hands  than  accept  employment 
,.,.„.  ;„,.1;....i„ns>  from  which  there  was  no  avenue  to  a  respectable  com- 


Ktence,  witli  something  like  status  in  society  and  some  sort  of  literary  n 
ve  known  an  English  aristocrat  take  the  alarm  lest  the  effect  of  this  should  be  to 
admit  into  the  masterships  of  the  upper  schools  a  class  of  men  with  low  habitaand 
low  ideas,  like  the  teachers  of  poor  schools  in  his  own  country.  No  such  thing ; 
its  effect  is  to  give  Scotland  for  her  very  lowest  schools,  men  of  high  ideas,  and 
men,  if  not  possessing,  capable  at  least  of  forming,  refined  habits,  and  to  banish 
creatures  of  the  type  of  the  English  pauper-pedagogue  to  their  own  proper  places, 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  society. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  my  imagination  is  carrying  me  away.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  Scotch  schoolmasters,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  are  such  men  as 
I  have  described;  but  1  do  say,  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  are;  and  every 
man  who  knows  anything  of  the  literary  history  of  his  country,  will  corroborate 
my  statement.  This  is  enough  /or  m^  purpose.  No  man  can  deny  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  Scotch  parochial  teachers,  and  other  teachers  of  the  same 
class,  have  been  for  several  generations  men  of  talent  and  education  ;  that  having, 
in  those  humble  spheres,  prove!  themselves  fit  for  higher  stations,  they  have  had 
their  claims  acknowledged  by  their  country,  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
most  distinguished  academies,  <r  have  attained  the  ease  and  dignity  of  University 
chairs.  "  The  consequence  is,"  says  a  leading  English  journal,  "that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  schoolmasters  by  whom  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  in 
Scotland,  are,  in  education,  in  Banners,  and  in  sentiments,  gentlemen.  We  could 
produce  a  Scotch  parish  schoolnaster  who  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  associate  with 
any  peer  in  Britain,  and  who,  ia  point  of  fact,  is  a  frequent  and  most  acceptable 
guest  at  the  tables  and  in  the  drawing- rooms  of  the  first  people  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. We  conld  name  a  gentleman  who,  soon  after  taking  his  degree  in  Arts  at  a  very 
celebrated  Scotch  University,  was  appointed  schoolmaster  to  an  hospital  or  alms- 
house ;  who,  while  he  filled  that  situation,  associated  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  same  literary  society,  read  his 
paper,  in  his  turn,  with  philosophers  whose  fame  was  sounding  throughout  Europe, 
and  criticised  their  views  as  freelv  as  they  did  his  :  yielding  them  due  respect  and 
courtesy,  of  course,  but  receiving  tqual  courtesy  in  return. 

"  Nothing  of  this  sort  can  possilly  happen  in  England.  Who  has  ever  heard  of 
an  English  parish  schoolmaster  dining  with  the  squire  and  the  rector,  and  received 
in  the  drawing-room,  both  by  fanily  and  by  guests,  at  least  as  cordially  and  as 
familiarly  as  the  curate  of  the  parish,  or  as  the  lieutenant  commanding  a  recruit- 
ing party  in  the  adjoining  town  1  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  schoolmaster  of  a 
poor-house  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  taking  a  part  in  some  local  literary  or  scien- 
tific association,  along  with  Ahnold  and  Whately,  discussing  questions  of  philoso- 
phy and  science  with  Peacock  and  Whkwrll,  or  questions  of  politics  and  political 
economy  with  Mr  Malthhs  and  Professor  Smythk  1 

"  We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  intention  of  conveying  the  idea 
that  all  the  parish  schoolmasters  and  poor-house  schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  or  any 
.  very  large  proportion  of  them,  are  such  accomplished  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters 
as  the  two  individuals  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  But  we  do  say,  that  these  cases, 
though  rare,  are  very  far  from  being  unique;  and  that  such  men  would  never 
have  engaged  in  the  occupation,  if  it  had  not  been  one  which  was  for  the  present 
respectable,  and  which  opened  a  way  to  future  preferment." 

Why,  then,  are  there  not  more  men  of  this  stamp  filling  the  masterships  of  your 
common  schools  ?  Why  are  complaints  so  loud  and  frequent  of  the  inefficiency  of 
parish  schoolmasters  ?  When  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  these  situations  have 
attractions  for  men  of  high  education,  talent,  and  energy,  what  is  the  evil  influ- 
ence that  generates  the  drones  and  dunces  ? 
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The  answer  is  easy: — more  than  two-thh-dsj,  probably  not  less  Onra  Wnee- 
fonrths,  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  are  by  law  excluded  not  only  from  all 
the  highest  places  in  the  profession,  but  from  all  public  situations  connected  with 
education  except  a  few  about  the  middle  of -the  scale.  We  agreed -ait  theootsetto 
forget  for  a  little  the  sectarian  character  of  the  schools  and  universities,  and  to 

rk  of  them  as  if  they  still  retained  that  national  character  which  was  given 
i  by  their  founders  ;  hot  the  time  is  now  come  to  look  at  the  sad  reality. 
It  is  evidently  the  public  interest  that,  when  a  school  is  vacant,  the  candidates 
should  be  numerous — (1.)  Because  there  trill  be  a  greater  probability  of  finding  a 
highly- qualified  man — (2.)  Because  the  competition  will  be  keener.  The  vacancy 
has  not  been  unexpected  ;  those  who  intended  to  be  candidates  hare  been  exert- 
ing: themselves  for  months.  One  has  been  rubbing  up  his  Latin  ;  another  has 
been  zealously  studying  arithmetic  and  algebra  ;  a  third  has  been  anxioasly  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  teaching',  and  to -accustom  himself,  to  practise 
them.  At  last  the  day  of  decision  comes,  and  of  course  one  only,  out  of  a  donen 
or  two,  is  successful.  The  others  go  away  comforting  themec  tecs  that  some  other 
opportunity  will  soon'  occur  for  entering  the  lists,  and  resolved  'to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  conflict  than  they  were  /or  the  past.  Assuming  that  in  both 
cases  there  is  an  honourable  and  impartial  decision,  it  wili  make  a  great  differ- 
ence, bothjto  the  individual  school,  and  to  the  Mountry  at  large,  wnetherthe  nrrai- 
bcr  of  candidates  have  been  twenty, or  only  five.  In  the  former  case,  thopartiou- 
far  school  has  got  the  best  man  out  of  twenty  for  its  master ;  in  the  hitter,  it  %ss 
only  got  the  best  man  out  of  five.  Perhaps  he  who  is  the  best  of  the  five,  wmiid 
also  have  been  the  beat  of  twenty — this  is  possible  ;  but  the  same  7*recm,-as  -the 
beat  of  twenty,  will  be  a  better  man  than  as  the  4>eet  of  miry 'five.  Knowing  that 
ire  is  to  have  a  larger  number  of  competitors,  he  -will  labour  more  zeafousryin 
preparing  for  the  competition.  Again,  if  there  lie  only  five  candidates,  there  will 
be  only  four  seat  back  to  prepare  themselves  for  another  competition  ;  in  the 
other  case,  there  will  be  nineteen.  Of  these,  some  are  already  teachers  of  rcss-fci- 
erative  schools ;  they  go  back  resolved  to  redouble  their  -diligence,  in  order  that 
tfcey  may  obtain  a  celebrity  for  sktfl  in  teaching  like  that  which  -secured  the  prixe 
on  this  occasion  for  their  rival ;  or  that  they  may  -make  ■  up  their  deficiency  in 
aome  department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  victor  was  -found  -to  surpass  "them. 
Others  have  never  taught ;  tfiey  feel  that  there  being  untried  men  was -an  ■abjec- 
tion against  them,  and,  in  order  to  remove  it,  tiirey  are  -ready  to  accept  any^srraa- 
tion,  however  humble,  or  to  open  "adventure  schools"  of  their  own,  if  theyftnd 
a>  promising  field ;  present  emolument  is  a  secondary  object.  'Andftoentshortiftis 
ilnntntion)  the  fag-end  of  die  candidates — the -two,  or  three,  orTourrewest-ontbe 
list — have  been  taught  the  measure  of  their  own  pretensions  ;  they  know  the- sort' of 
men  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  any  fbtnrre  "contest,  and  see  thsfttheyhaveno 
chance ;  they  turn  aside  into  other  employ  meints,  and  lrave  the  ^rent-work  efednea- 
tion  to  their  abler  competitors.  Hnii  there  been  only  three  or'fmtrunsuoeosSrul  osm- 
didates,  the  sorriest  would  have  had  some  prospect  of  success  on  mother  «ceaeten. 
Therefore,  in  a  country  where  the -way  is  ripen  from -the  humblestVirbgeseheol 
to  the  bigheet  university  chair,  and  where  tjie  faithful  and  -efficient  discharge 'of 
the  duties  of  each  lower  situation  is  the  sorest  means  of  listng-to  the  step  next 
above, — it  is  plain  that  a  large  conrpetitirni  for  the  tiigher  snd  -middle-^ass-ap- 

r'ntments  must  be  most  beneficial  to  the -education  of  'the  humbler  classes,  lit, 
Till  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  tower  schools,  -both  -Try 'driving  away  bad 
teachers,  and  by  stimulating  trie  efforts  of  the  good  ;  rtwrlr^omrrtffthe*eailih«nd 
frurtfulness  of  the  scholastic  tree,  both  by  Joppmg  off  rotten  branches,  end  by  giving 
a  salutary  stirring  to  the  roots.  Id,  It  vrill  increase  the  number -df-lower  schools, 
without  a  farthing  of  expense  to  the  country ;  in  one  place,va  nnseccessfni  canfli- 
date  will  open  an  "  adventure  school,"  not  so  much  for  the  'immediate  profit  it 
will  bring,  as  for  the  sake  of  making  a  iittlerepumtionforhims^fagBmisttnethne 
when  some  public  situation  shall  agarr, ,  become  vacant ;  wi  another,  a'  benevolent 
individual,  whose  neighbourhood  is  sc  antily  supplied  with  education,  induced  by 
the  facility  of  obtaining  a  good  teacher,  sets  up  a  school  Oftris  •ewn,tbe-maa1er- 
ship  of  which  comforts  a  disappointed  .-candidate  tin  hi  a- torn -for -preferment  comes 
round;  in  a  third,  some  farmers  and  ■  tradesmen,  nrrfromtb«-paMsn-.flcfeool,4«*Te 
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long  felt  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  respectable  teacher  within  their 
reach,  and  now,  by  this  competition,  half-a-dozen  eligible  men  have  been  brought 
to  their  door ;  due  of  these  la  engaged,  and  soon  gets  np  a  flourishing  achoofin 
what  had  been  deemed  an  unpromising  locality :  his  income  is  bat  a  pittance  ;  yet 
waste  not  your  pity  on  him, — in  due  time  he  is  amply  paid  for  hie  labour  by  a 
flattering  invitation  to  the  adjoining  burgh  school,  where  he  is  on  the  highway  to 
Ayr  or  Perth— to  the  Dollar  Institution  or  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews— to 
the  High  Schools  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  the  vision  of  a  professorship 
dimly  seen  in  the  background. 

The  greatest  practical  mischief  done  by  the  sectarian  exclusiveness  of  the  schools 
and  universities,  is  that  it  restricts  this  competition  to  a  fraction  of  the  population. 
Whatever  talent  or  energy,  whatever  literary  ambition,  love  for  education,  and  apti- 
tude for  teaching,  there  may  be  in  the  various  seceding  and  dissenting  communities,  is 
all  hut  completely  lost  to  the  educational  service  of  the  country.  Open  the  master- 
ship?  of  the  pariah  schools  to  the  aspiring  and  educated  young  men  of  the  Free 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, and  yon  will  immediately  have  a  large  increase  to  the  number  of  candidates 
for  every  parish  school  that  becomes  vacant ;  not  that  the  pariah  schools  themselves 
He  (generally  speaking)  so  great  an  attraction,  but  because  the  burgh  schools, 
and  many  of  the  foundation  schools,*  are  already  open,  and  the  surest  and  shortest 
raid  to  these  more  agreeable  and  more  lucrative  situations  would  be  through  the 
farmer.  But  nothing  short  of  opening  the  universities  will  give  the  country  the 
full  benefit  of  having  opened  the  parish  schools.  The  highest  order  of  seceding 
and  dissenting  talent  will  not  betake  itself  to  teaching,  so  long  as  it  is  shut  oat 
from  the  highest  prizes  In  the  profession.  Consequently,  if  the  parish  schools  be 
opened,  the  universities  remaining  exclusive,  there  will  be  but  a  partial  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates,  and  but  a  slight  elevation  in  the  standard  of  quali- 
fication. Only  a  small  increase  will  take  place  in  the  keenness  of  the  competi- 
tion, and  bat  comparatively  a  small  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
There  will  be  comparatively  few  so  anxious  to  get  into  the  profession  as  to  mo4« 
openings  for  themselves  by  "  adventure  schools  ;  '  and  comparatively  few  eases  in 
which  the  excitement  ana  interest  raised  about  the  nutter,  will  lead  to  the  erec- 
tion of  new  foundation  schools,*  or  the  establishment  of  permanent  or  temporary 
Supplementary  schools,  such  aa  have  been  described  above.  But  open  the  univer- 
ses and  schools ;  tell  the  student  youth  of  Scotland  that  their  way  to  the  highest 
Dterery  offices  their  country  has  to  bestow,  runs  upwards  from  her  rustic  semin- 
aries, through  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  her  towns  and  cities,  and  that  no 
sectarian  distinctions  will  pamper  one  class  while  they  expel  the  others, — then  will 
you  see  not  only  an  immense  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  existing  seminaries, 
down  to- the  very  lowest,  but  also  a  spontaneous  school-extension  far  more  healthy 
sod  far  mote  effective  than  ever  could  be  pKoduced  by  parliamentary  grants  and 
government  boards. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  good!  that  would  he  done  to  "common 

schools ;"  but,  there  would  be  a  not  less  sensible  benefit  conferred  on  the  higher 
seminaries.  The  patrons  of  these  institutions  would  have  a  higher  elaas  of  men 
to  pick  from  ;  ana,  what  is  the  most,  important  point  of  all,  men  ef  tried  skill  ami 
efficiency. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  two  objections  that  will  be  nrged  against  these  doctrines. 

1.  It  will  be  said  that  university  appointments  are  seldom  bestowed  on  school- 
masters— too  seldom  to  produce  the  effects  I  expect  from  their  being  thrown  open 
to  all.  I  know  it,  and  I  regret  it  ;  bnt  1  contend  that  this  great  evil  will  spon- 
taneously and  necessarily  be  rectified  by  the  desectarianising  of  the  schools  and 
colleges.  In  the  first  plate,  schoolmasters  will  he  &  higher  class  of  men,  and  A 
larger  proportion  of  them  will  have  strong  claims  on  university  chairs. t     Secondly, 

*  Thue  1  designate,  for  brevity 'b  sake,  seminaries  founded  by  private  bequests  or  doMtionc, 
"4  l)j  public  ■nbscription. 

t  Slime  these  nnarti  west  to  preH,  I  have  seen  the  same  Idea,  with  a  somewhat  dffferent 
WcualHn,  SOMibbj  MaMd  in  Bailie  tW»  admhm»Ia  sp*Mh  on  the  Tests.— See  StxMith  Press, 
Jinnarj  14, 1852. 
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patrons  of  universities  will  come  to  understand  their  duties  better,  and  will  set  a 
higher  value,  than  at  present  they_  seem  to  do,  on  skill  in  teaching.  A  little  more 
experience  will  cure  them  of  their  Anglo  mania,  if  they  he  not  already  cured  ; 
English  talent  will  find  on  Scottish  soil  the  most  perfect  fair  play,  but  nothing 
more.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  "  flunkeyism  "  which  has  too  often  preferred 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  merely  because  he  comes  from  those  costly  semin- 
aries which  are  frequented  by  lords  and  millionaires,  where  the  learning  is  the 
most  massive,  and  the  education  tho  most  contemptible,  in  the  world.  Electors 
will  no  longer  Buffer  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  a  man's  fame  as  a  discoverer  in 
science,  or  his  reputation  aa  a  person  of  massive  learning ;  they  will  look  more  to 
his  power  of  communicating  his  stores  to  others  ;  and,  most  of  all,  they  will 
anxiously  inquire  about  his  skill  in  training  young  men  to  those  bahits  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  that  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  will  make 
them  the  discoverers  and  the  massive  scholars  of  the  succeeding  generation.  That 
a  professor  should  be  a  scholar  is  no  doubt  important;  but  it  is  ten  times  more 
important  that  he  should  know  how  to  make  scholars. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  principle,  of  selecting  professors  from  the  ranks 
of  the  schoolmasters,  would  exclude  from  university  appointments  young  men  of 
the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society.  "Why  should  it  ?  A  prince  of  the  blood 
who  enters  the  army  or  navy  must  serve  as  an  ensign  in  the  one  case  and  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  other.  The  son  of  an  English  duke  who  hopes  to  be  a  bishop, 
enters  the  church  as  a  curate  :  why  should  not  the  son  of  aScotch  laird,  or  hanker, 
or  merchant,  or  advocate,  who  aspires  to  a  professorship,  first  give  proof  of  his 
possessing  the  primary  and  most  essential  requisite  for  the  office — practical  skill 
in  that  which  br  Thomas  Brown  so  justly  calls  "  the  noblest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
education."  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  exclude  persons  bora  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen,  from  academic  chairs  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  very  much  wish 
that  there  were  even  more  of  such  chairs  rilled  by  such  men.  But  I  would  not 
bate  them  one  jot  of  qualification  for  the  sake  of  their  gentility.  Why  should  not 
they,  like  other  men,  be  first  tried  in  a  subordinate  position,  where  failure  would 
bring  less  discredit  to  themselves  and  do  less  harm  to  their  country  I  Some  will 
think  it  a  fond  and  groundless  fancy,  that  men  of  refined  habits  and  high  educa- 
tion should  ever  be  found  labouring  in  country  schools  ;  but  such  people  are  very 
ignorant  of  human  nature.  I  have  plenty  of  additional  proofs  ;  but  reasoning 
would  be  thrown  away  on  such  antagonists.  All  I  shall  say,  therefore,  is — "  Quii 
teniare  noeebit  f"  Let  the  experiment  be  made  :  whether  it  will  make  our  edu- 
cators a  genteeler  class  of  men  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  of  debate  ;  but  there  is  no 
room  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  wiU  make  them  unspeakably  mora  efficient, 
and  that  through  the  whole  range  of  the  professional  pyramid,  from  the  school- 
desk  of  a  fishing  hamlet  in  Argyleshire  to  the  chairs  of  Robert  Simpson  and 
Dugald  Stewart. 

II.  The  other  objection  to  which  I  have  alluded  ia — *■  What  use  have  we  for 
men  of  so  high  qualifications  in  schools  for  the  poor?"  Surely  no  Scotchman 
asks  that  question.  But  whoever  may  ask  it,  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
Scottish  people  is  our  triumphant  reply.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  England,  and  the  Kildare  Place 
Society  in  Ireland,  were  still  maintaining  their  controversy  with  the  antiquated 
prejudice  which  dreaded  popular  education.  Their  standing  argument  was  an 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  Scotland.     "  Scotland,"  said  tbey,  "  has  an  intelli- 

fent  and  virtuous  population,  because  of  her  ample  provision  of  schools.  Give 
reland  and  England  schools  too,  and  the  same  result  will  follow.  But  it  has  not 
followed  :  and  why  not?  Just  because  the  higher  mental  culture  of  the  Scotch 
waa  due,  not  to  the  number  of  the  schools,  but  to  the  quality  of  the  school- 
masters, of  whom  a  goodly  proportion  were  men  of  superior  education  and  cul- 
tivated minds ;  by  the  very  contact  of  whose  intellects,  independently  of  school 
drill,  a  superior  character  was  impressed  on  the  youth  of  the  country.  I 
am  much  afraid  that,  in  England,  the  increase  of  schools  has  done  very  little 
for  the  intellectual  character  of  the  lower  classes ;  though,  aa  they  had  pre- 
viously been  horribly  neglected,  there  must  have  been  tome  improvement;  but 
in  Ireland,  I  know  positively  that  while  the  Kildare  Place  Society  and  the  Uiber- 
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nian  Society  extended  school  instruction,  they  deteriorated  intellectual  education. 
More  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but  fewer  became  intelligent  men  and 
women.  And  the  reason  is  "  neither  fur  to  seek  nor  ill  to  find."  Before  the  Kil- 
dare  Street  Society  beiran  its  operations,  a  large  number  of  the  country  schoolmas- 
ters were  students  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  the  north,  and  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  the  south.  The  latter  were  extensively  read  in  the  Latin 
classics ;  had  tasted  the  elegance  of  Horace,  and  "  fathomed  Tully'e  mind  ; "  the 
former  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair ;  or  had  passed  through 
the  plastic  hands  of  Jardine,  and  drank  in  with  rapture  the  inspiring  prelections 
of  Yonng.  To  enable  them  to  return  to  college,  they  gathered  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood  into  a  barn  or  a  vacant  "  cottar- house,"  and  taught, — rudely  and 
unskilfully,  perhaps,  but  ardently  and  in  earnest.  Their  elder  pupils,  and  the 
still  elder  brothers  and  friends  of  these,  gathered  round  the  student-schoolmaster 
in  the  summer  evenings,  and  listened  with  delight  while  he  retailed  to  them  some 
portion  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  he  baa  learned.  The  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety and  Hibernian  Society  came,  with  most  benevolent  intentions,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  they  undertook  should  be  done.  Their 
trim  school  houses  rose  by  the  way  side  ;  sometimes  flower-pots  and  ivy  without ; 
always  spelling-books,  and  slates,  and  lesson-boards  within  :  but  the  student- 
schoolmaster,  whose  mental  culture  used  to  radiate  through  the  youthful  commu- 
nity, was  gone.  He  would  not  be  the  teacher  of  a  school  on  which  the  brand  of 
pauperism  was  fixed  :  he  would  not  bow  to  his  shoe-latchet  before  a  patron,  nor 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  an  inspector  immeasurably  his  inferior  in  every  intel- 
lectual attainment.  Yet  these  student-teachers  were  not  to  be  compared,  as  a  class, 
with  the  country  schoolmasters  of  Scotland ;  and  that  mainly  because  they  had  no 
permanent  provision  as  teachers,  and  no  prospect  of  preferment  for  teaching  well. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  idolise  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  long  ago  satisfied  myself  that  its  value  has  been  prodigiously  ex- 
aggerated by  the  pedantry  of  travelled  men,  who  will  always  be  talking  of  the 
fine  things  tbey  nave  seen  abroad.  But  there  is  one  provision  in  that  system, 
which,  though  characteristically  despotic  in  its  nature,  and  involving  a  great  blun- 
der in  political  economy,  is  yet  founded  on  a  sound  principle,  and  aims  at  exactly 
the  right  object.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mrs  Porter,*  in  Tier  essay  on  "  the  Ex- 
pediency and  the  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  the  Educator:  *' — "The  im- 
provement in  the  class  of  public  teachers  first  began  among  the  upper  Tanks  in 
Prussia,  in  consequence  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Government,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  by  which  no  young  clergyman  could  claim  a  church-living  if  he  had 
not  for  some  years  previously  been  a  teacher  in  a  public  school.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law,  noble  families  and  persons  of  influence  had  always  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  most  intelligent  of  the  young  clergymen  as  private  tutors  for  their 
children, — their  influence  enabling  them  to  bestow  rich  church  preferment.  The 
law  was  sought  to  be  evaded  for  a  length  of  time  ;  hut  the  Government  at  last 
succeeded  in  its  establishment."  I  verily  believe  that  whatever  is  good  in  Prussian 
education,  chiefly  springs  from  this  regulation.  It  goes  on  the  sound  principle, 
that  high  intellectual  culture  is  needed  in  the  teacher  of  the  most  elementary 
school  ;  and  it  takes  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  such  teachers  for  all  ranks  in 
society ;  but  university  preferment  would  be  a  more  appropriate  reward  for  the 
diligent  and  faithful  schoolmaster.  Your  Lordship  will  not  suppose  that  I  wish 
for  an  enactment  requiring  service  in  a  school,  to  render  a  man  eligible  to  a  profes- 
sorship. I  had  rather  leave  the  whole  matter  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
and  the  healthful  operation  of  a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  intellect. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  expressing  the  regret  and  alarm  I  have  for 
several  years  felt  at  the  movements  of  some  weQ-meaning  hut  mistaken  friends  of 
popular  education  in  Scotland,  who  are  systematically  labouring  to  give  an  infe- 
rior class  of  teachers  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country : — t.  e,,  to  train  per- 
sons specifically  as  teachers  for  the  poor,  with  an  education  which  makes  it  iia- 

imist,  sod  invaluable  seore> 
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possible  they  should  everaspire  to  high  literary  situations.  If  these  efforts  suc- 
ceed, the  education  of  nil  ranks  will  be  spoiled  ;  that  of  the  poor  will  be  utterly 
and  hopelessly  degraded.  For,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  by  the  teachers  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  is  this — the  teacher  of  the 
poor  needs  less  learning,  but  mote  mental  culture  and  professional  skill.  No  one 
who  has  not  tried  it,  can  form  any  conception  what  it  is  to  explain,  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly, a  dozen  consecutive  verses  of  Scripture  to  a  class  of  children  not  accus- 
tomed to  associate  and  converse  with  intelligent  and  well-informed  grown  people. 


There  are  so  many  new  ideas  to  communicate,  so  many  misconceptions  to  rectify, 
so  many  erroneous  reasonings  to  confute,  and  to  replace  by  sound  ones, — the  child- 
ren are  so  incapable  of  drawing  the  simplest  inference,  or  grasping  the  most-mo- 
derate generalisation, — they  have  so  little  generous  cariosity,  and  so  little  power 
of  voluntary  attention, — that  the  man  who  shall  do  the  work  well,  must  possess  a 
perfiTt  command  over  -  the  faculties  of  Iris  own  mind;  a 'profound 'insight  into  tWe 
minds  oif  others,  and  the  power  of  perceiving  instantaneously  how  each,  perplexity 
is  to  be  solved,  and  each  false  conclusion  set  right;  trot  by  the  mere  dictum  of-  the 
master,  but  by  conducting  the  pupil's  mind  through  a  process  of  correct'  reason- 
ing. If  we  require  nothing  more  of  a  teacher  than  to  make  a  child  read  and 
spell,  careless  whether  he  understands  what- he  is  about  or -net,  and'  leaving  thv 
culture  of  his  intellect  to  the  chapter  of  aceidentSi  then  indeed 'a 'Very  Beauty  mea- 
sure of  talent  and  attairnnent'weuld'sufficefornn  elementary  schooltoasteT.  Bat 
if  the  noble  faculties  which-God  has  bestowed  on  his  rational  creatures,  are  to  be 
healthfully  developed,  then  the  finest  talents,  invigorated  and  sharpened  by  the 
best  education,  wilt  find  amide  scopeand  worthy  objects  in  the  daily  work"  of  a 
village  or  rural  school. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  these -views  concerning  the  desirableness  and  practica- 
bility-of  having  persons  with  the  education  of  gentlemen  as  teachers  of '  tnepcor, 
have  been  adopted  by  no  less  able  and  inflnential  a  roan  than  the  Bev.  Dr  M'Neile 
of  Liverpool,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  of  his  delivered 
in  his  own  town  some  years  ago-  1  must  premise  that  the  reporters  must  have 
caught  very  imperfectly  the  dktion  of  the  eloquent  divine,  though  his  idea  is 
given  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Speaking  of  the.  sort  of  services  which  our 
country  requires  tn  the  present  day,  Br  M'Neile  says  : — "He  would 'be  the  patriot 
now,  who  conld  give  a  higher  tone  [station]  in  society  to  the  teachers  ofsehools 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  would  be  deserving  of  his  country's  praise  who 
could  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  schoolmaster  in  this  line  should  be- elevated 
into  the  consideration  and  respectability  of  a  gentleman.  Schoolmasters  in  other 
lines  rank  with  the  gentry  of  the  country ;  he,  I  repeat,  would  be  the  patriot, 
who  could  devise  some  plan  which,  by  giving  large  rich  respectable  endowments  to 
certain  teachers  of  this  description  in  certain  towns  of  the  country,  or  by-lodging 
prizes  on  the  wheels  of  the  profession,  should  make  the  profession  an 'object  of  de- 
sire for  men  of  education."  Now,  this  which  Dr  M'Neile  so  earnestly  desires  for 
England,  Scotland  already  possesses,  and  has  attained  to  it  by  a  far  simpler  and 
more  natural  method  than  that  which  he  suggests.  Those  to  whom  she  owes  it, 
certainly  deserve,  as  Dr  M'Neile  states,  to  be  regarded  as  her  truest  patriots.  And 
if  the  education  of  her  lower  classes  has  of  late  been  deteriorating,  it  ia-beeause 
the  plan  of  those  good  and  wise  men  has  in  spirit  been  departed  from.     Yet  there 

i  men  who  would  depart  from  it  still  farther,1 — who  hope  to  raise  their  country 
going  still  deeper  into  the  course  that  has  lowered  her, — malting  the  teachers 

the  poor  a  distinct  and  inferior  class;  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  The 
only  way  in  which  she  can  recover  her  lost  ground,  is  by  returning  to  the  noble 
principle  on  which  her  former  pre-eminence  was  founded,  and  expanding  it  to 
dimensions  proportionate  to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  age.  Let  all  the  ta- 
lent of  christian  Scotland  compete  for  the  highest  literary  prizes  in  the  country  | 
and  let  the  teachers  of  each  higher  grade  be  looked  for  chtejty  among  these  who 
have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  the  lower  grades.  I  say  "  chidlg"  because  it 
would  be  most  impolitic  and  most  Prussian-like  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  electors  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  securing  the  services  of  a  man  who  in  some  other  way 
had  proved  himself  an  efficient  teacher  :  still  less  would  I  confine  their  choice  to 


K! 
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men  who  had  proved  their  skill  on  Scottish  ground.  Such  absurd  restrictions 
Would  have  excluded  Mr  Pillans  and  Dr  Schmitz  from  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh,— and  from  the  mathematical  chair  in  Glasgow,  the  late  Dr  James  Thom- 
son, than  whom  no  man.  except  Jardine,  ever  did  greater  service  to  the  university. 
The  bills  which  your  Lordship  introduced  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Parliament, 
had  for  their  object  to  dbsectarunise,  improve,  and  extend  the  national  schools 
of  Scotland.  _  Iv  o  man  wishes  more  ardently  than  I  do  to  see  air-  these  three  ob- 
jects accomplished,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  and  ili  the  shortest  possible  tune. 
But  the 'old  maxim — "  Never  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time" — is  not  leas  im- 
portant to  the  statesman  than  to  the  tradesman.  The  great  generals  of  all  ages 
and  countries  have  gained  their  victories  by  throwing  as  great  a  force  as  possible 
on  a  single  important  point.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  can- 
dour and  in  your  single-minded  public  spirit, — therefore,  1  am  not  afraid  of  offend- 
ing you,  when  I  stats  frankly  that  the  attempt  to  cany  our  three  points  by  asingle 
effort,  seems  to  me  an  error  in  tactics  whicli  can  never  end  otherwise  than  in  de- 
feat ;  and  that,  in  both  bills,  the  political  economy  of  the  question  lias,  I  think, 
been  altogether  overlooked.  Both  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  abolition 
of  sectarian  monopoly  will  produce  no  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  article, 
and  no  increase  in  the  supply.  Now,  I  have  demonstrated  that  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
isting restrictions  are  removed,  or  even  modified  so  as  to  admit  all  men  of  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  the  increased  competition  will  give  rise  to  a  very  great  sponta- 
neous improvement  in  teaching,  and  a  very  great  spontaneous  extension  of  schools. 
But  this  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  opening  the  universities  and  schools  to- 
gether. The  proposal  to  open  the  latter  alone,  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
surest  principles  of  political  economy  have  been  neglected.  If  I  had  no  other  rea- 
son for  opening  the  universities,  I  would  open  them  for  the  sake  of  the  schools. 
Nothing  short  of  making  the  highest  literary  situations  open  to' all,  can  produce 
that  large  and  keen  competition  for  the  lower  ones  from  which  the  spontaneous 
improvement  and  ex'ension  1  have  described  may  be  so  confidently  expected. 
Whether  that  improvement  and  extension  will  do  all  that  the  country  needs,  may 
admit  of  debate ;  but  no  intelligent  and  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  they  will  do 
a  great  deal.  Then  why  legislate  as  if  we  were  sure  they  will  do  nothing  1  Why 
not  first  abolish  the  monopoly,  and  let  the  principle  of  free  trade  have  full  swing, 
so  (hat  we  may  see  whether  there  will  really  be  a  deficit ;  and  if  any,  how  much  ? 
Why  not  ascertain  what  the  wants  of  the  country  are  actually  'to  he,  before  pro- 
viding for  them  ?  Some  of  the  ablest  and  worthiest'men  in" the  country  are  per- 
suaded that  if  the  schools  and  universities  were  opened,  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  deficiency  would  be  supplied  by  the  spirit  of  free  trade,  and  the  rest  by 
the  spirit  of  christian  benevolence.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 
And  I  do  not  ask  those  who  differ  with  us,  to  give  up,  or  even  reconsider,  their 
own  views.  All  I  ask  is — "  Go  on  with  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  we  can 
co-operate  with  you  ;  and  when  our  joint  efforts  have  carried'  this  one 'great  re- 
form, experience  will  soon  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  questions  oh 
which  you  and  we  are  now  disagreed.  Perhaps  it  will  confute  our  opinion,  and 
bring  us  over  to  yours, — perhaps  it  will  confirm  our  anticipations  ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  you  will  most  cordially  rejoice.  You  will  rejoice  to  find  that  there  is  more 
vitality  in  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  more  christian  benevolence  In  Scottish 
hearts,  than  you  had  expected.'' 

I  will  make  but  one  experiment  more  on  your  Lordship's  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance. Both  bills  seem  to  me  to  he  founded  on  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  talent, 
the  intellectual  culture,  and  the  refinement  of  taste,  which  it  is  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable to  have  in  the  educators  of  the  poor.  The  masters  whom  these  bills  con- 
templated placing  over  primary  schools,  were  not'to  he  men  ennobled  by  a  liberal 
education,  and  entitled  to  aspire  to  literary  fame  and  high  situations,  the  Ruddi- 
mans,  and  Adams,  andCarsons,  and  Thomsons,  of  a  future  age.  But  the  sefvices  of 
such  men  may  still  be  secured  for  the  children  of  peasants  and  labourers  in  your 
country  parishes, — for  the  children  of  artisans,  factory-people,  and  even  paupers  in 
your  towns,  if  there  be  no  divorcing  of  the  lower  seminaries  from  the  higher.  And 
if  the  highest  seminaries  be  opened  along  with  the  lower,  the  supply  of' such 
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teachers  will  be  abundant,  especially  if  the  minds  of  electors  be  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated into  a  right  apprehension  of  the  paramount  importance  of  skill,  not 
only  in  teaching,  but  in  educating. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  doing  only  "  one  thing  at  a  time."  But 
there  is  an  equally  important  maxim,  which  enjoins  us  to  "  do  nothing  bt  halves." 
To  open  the  schools  without  opening  the  universities  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
to  violate  this  rule.  I  have  shown  above,  that  to  open  the  schools  without  open- 
ing the  nniversuies,  would  do  the  schools  little  or  no  good.  It  would  bring  into 
the  competition  for  masterships,  only  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  dissenting  talent ; 
Or  if  a  candidate  of  higher  mark  turned  np  here  and  there,  he  would  be  a  man 
with  whom  teaching  would  be  but  a  temporary  object,  and  who,  therefore,  would 
not  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  work.  To  open  the  universities,  the  schools  re- 
maining exclusive,  would  of  course  be  of  no  use  to  the  schools  :  so  far  aa  they  are 
concerned,  matters  would  remain  as  they  are.  To  the  universities  themselves  it 
would  do  very  little  good  :  conscientious  Dissenters  and  Seceders  would  still  be 
debarred  from  entering  the  profession  of  teaching,  except  at  a  point  so  high  as  to 
be  witbin  the  reach  only  of  the  few  persons  whom  peculiarly  fortunate  circum- 
stances had  furnished  with  extraordinary  opportunities  of  making  their  quali- 
fications known.  Dissenting  candidates  for  university  chairs  would  therefore  con- 
sist chiefly  of  men  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  leap  into  some  of  the  higher 
schools  at  once,  or  who  had  never  taught  at  all.  Every  literary  Scotchman  knows 
that  unspeakable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  education  of  the  country,  by  tilling 
university  chairs  with  men  untried  in  the  art  of  teaching :  the  risk  of  other  ap- 

Kintments  of  the  same  unfortunate  character  would  be  but  partially  diminished 
a  measure  opening  only  the  universities  themselves, — or,  indeed,  by  anything 
snort  of  a  complete  desectarianising  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  have  predicted  important  results  from  giving  full  swing  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade, — but  then  it  must  have  room  to  swing  in :  we  must "  no  no- 
thing BT  HAT.VKS." 

The  opening  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  universities  depend  on  the  same 
principles.  Suppose  the  opening  of  either  carried,  the  very  same  battle  would 
have  to  be  fought  over  again,  ana  a  new  delay  would  arise.  Enemies  but  par- 
tially defeated  would  defend  their  last  stronghold  obstinately  ;  friends  exhausted 
with  the  former  conflict  would  be  less  easily  brought  up  to  the  second.  Besides, 
I  find  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  completely  agreed  in  opinion,  that  both 
schools  and  universities  should  be  opened ;  but  one  more  anxious  for  the  schools, 
the  other  more  concerned  about  the  universities.  Each  party  claims  precedence 
for  its  own  favourite  object :  neither  seems  to  see  that  the  objects  are  not  two,  but 
one  ; — that  the  same  arguments  are  to  be  used,  the  same  sophisms  to  be  refuted, 
the  same  corrupt  influences  to  be  resisted  and  overthrown.  If  a  movement  is 
made  for  accomplishing  either  half  of  the  work,  those  who  are  more  anxious  for 
the  other  half,  hold  back,  or  aid  languidly.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, that  both  should  get  rid  of  the  optical  illusion  which  has  made  their  one 
common  object  appear  as  if  it  were  two.  The  cause  of  this  illusion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  question  of  desectarianising  the  parochial  seminaries  has  been  mixed  np 
with  that  of  extending  them, — two  things  which  are  as  really  distinct,  as  the 
opening  of  the  schools  and  the  opening  of  the  universities  are  really  one. 

The  mind  of  the  country  is  fully  ripe  for  opening  the  schools  and  universities,— 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  admit  all  men  holding  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
lusuch  a  demand  all  Seceders  and  Dissenters  would  join  as  one  man.  It  would  be 
supported  by  all  the  right-minded  men  in  the  Established  Church,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  their  brethren  of  other  denominations,  but  even  more 
for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  their  country,  whose  education  and  literature  are  so 
ruinously  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  more  than  two- thirds  of  her  population  from 
serving  her  in  these  departments.  But  go  further,  and  you  immediately  introduce 
dissension  into  our  own  camp.  The  mind  of  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  a  school  ex- 
tension bolstered  up  by  parliamentary  grants,  and  managed  by  a  government 
board.  To  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the  talent  and  patriotism  of  the 
country,  such  boards  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitution  ; 
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and  such  grants,  not  only  a  useless  but  a  pernicious  waste  of  public  money, — per- 
nicious to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  sure  to  arrest,  or  at  least  greatly 
delay,  its  improvement.  But  even  if  we  were  all  agreed  that  such  a,  measure  is 
safe  and  salutary,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  agree  on  the  arrangements  it  involves. 
These  arrangements  are  very  complicated.  They  require  the  adjustment  of  many 
clashing  interests, — a  far-seeing  provision  for  practical  difficulties, — an  almost 
prophetic  perception  of  future  abuses,— a  distinct  presentiment  of  social  changes 
of  which  we,  in  1852,  dream  as  little,  as  did  the  men  of  1707  of  the  Reform  Bill 
or  the  Disruption, — of  steam-ships  or  electric  telegraphs.  No  wonder  that  there 
should  be  diversity  of  opinion  ;  no  wonder  that  wise  men  should  pause,  and  con- 
fess that  they  cannot  see  their  way.  Those  who  are  least  afraid,  are,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  very  persons  who  know  least  about  the  matter.  Those 
who  think  they  see  the  whole  thing  clearly,  are  looking  upon  a  mirage, — those 
who  fancy  they  are  guided  by  the  pole-star,  are  following  an  ignis  fatuus. 

In  such  circumstances,  surely  the  wise  course  is,  not  to  press  those  points  on 
which  there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  nor  to  wait  indefinitely  for  a  time  when  opi- 
nion shall  be  harmonious  on  all  points;  hut  to  do,  at  once  and  completely,  that 
on  which  all  educational  reformeis  are  agreed,  and  which,  when  done,  will  serve 
materially  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  other  parts  of  the  subject. 

"But  the  means  of  education,"  1  have  often  been  told,  "are  fearfully  deficient, 
and  this  destitution  is  fraught  with  many  grave  dangers  to  the  country,  which 
will  brook  no  delay  ;  we  must  have  school  extension  at  once  ;  your  plan  would 
lose  much  time."  No  such  thing,  1  reply— it  will  gain  time.  Such  is  generally 
the  result  of  adhering  to  the  maxim,  "  One  thing  at  once;"  and  your  Lordship 
must  be  familiar  with  the  proverb  which  says  that  injudicious  haste  (1  anglicise 
the  Scotch  epithet)  "  comes  nae  speed."  So  it  has.  happened  in  the  present  case. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  efforts  which  the  National  Association  has  expended 
in  endeavouring  to  enlist  pnblic  opinion  in  favour  of  their  at  once  defective  and  re- 
dundant scheme,  had  been  employed  in  expounding  and  advocating  a  well-consider- 
ed measure  for  opening  both  schools  and  universities,  it  would  have  been  carried  ere 
now,  and  we  should  hare  been  at  this  moment  rejoicing  in  the  first  movements  of 
a  school  extension,  natural  and  healthy,  buoyant  and  expansive.  Had  Scotland 
been  properly  appealed  to  on  the  simple  question  of  the  emancipation  of  her  na- 
tional seminaries,  she  would  have  demanded  it  with  a  voice  so  unanimous  and  so 
loud  as  to  secure  the  immediate  compliance  of  the  Legislature.  But  as  to  govern- 
ment grants  for  school  extension,  and  government  boards  for  making  schools 
more  efficient,  be  they  right  or  wrong — salutary  or  mischievous — calculated  to 
promote  education  or  to  mar  it,  they  cannot  be  had  at  present  ;  the  opinion  of  the 
country  is  divided  about  their  principle;  the  opinion  of  those  who  approve  their 
principle,  is  divided  about  their  details. 

1  have  been  told  that  my  plan  does  not  go  far  enough.  But  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  Farther  at  present  we  cannot  go  ;  and  the  question  is, — shall  we 
take  this  step  (which  we  are  sure  is  a  safe  one)  now  while  we  can,  and  a  second, 
perhaps  a  third,  when  we  can  agree  on  what  it  is  to  be;  or  shall  we  stand  where 
we  are,  whining  like  spoiled  children,  and  refusing  to  stir  until  we  are  allowed  to 
take  the  whole  distance  at  a  leap  J  And  then,  what  if  we  should  leap  into  the 
mire — the  jobbery  of  a  government  board,  and  the  national  degradation  of  a  pau- 
perised school  system  1 

Such  are  my  views  of  the  course  of  action  which  will  best  serve  the  cause  of 
educational  reform  ;  desectari  anise  first,  and  attempt  nothing  till  that  is  done. 
Then  improve  and  extend  by  the  help  of  the  new  vital  energy  which  your  eman- 
cipated schools  and  colleges  will  possess.  By  what  ulterior  operations  we  may 
render  this  new  power  most  effective  for  promoting  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion we  desire,  it  does  not  belong  to  this  stage  of  our  inquiries  to  discuss  ;  but  I 
shall  take  up  the  suhject  in  its  proper  place.  The  questions  which  now  demand 
our  attention  are — on  what  principles  ought  a  desectarianising  measure  to  be 
founded,  and  what  ought  to  be  its  provisions  t  To  the  former  of  these  points  I 
shall  address  myself  in  my  next  letter. — Meanwhile  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  R.  J.  Bbtce. 


The  late  £#v.  William  Broth,  Glasgow. 


Thb  subject. of  this  notice  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  March  1704.  By 
birth  and  early  training  he  was  connected 
with  the  Burgher  branch  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  United  Secession,  and 
now  is,  by  another  happy  union,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  connection,  so 
earl;  established,  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  inquiry  and  .intelligent  conviction,  in 
tie  face  of  tempting  inducements,  to  leave 
its  communion.  Tbe  character  of  a  man's 
parents,  it  has  been  somewhere  remarked, 
is  the  history  of  his  childhood,  and  he  was 
blessed  with  such  as  gave  to  bis  opening 
life  a  very  early  direction  to  the  things  of 
God.  His  father,  James  Brash,  was  an 
elder  in  tbe  congregation  of  the  late  vene- 
rated Dr  Peddie,  of  Bristo  Street,  and  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected  for  the 

rbe  took  in  tbe  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
lost  his  parent  when. he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  but  the  impression  left  on  bis 
mind  was  fresh  and  permanent  to  tbe  cloie 
of  life,  llu  spoke  of  him  to  the  end  with 
thedeepest  affection  and  respect,  as  one  who 
ruled  well  his  own  house,  and  commanded 
bis  children  after  him  to  walk  in  tbe  ways 
of  the  Lord.  His  mother's  name  was  Eli- 
zabeth Inglis,  a  woman  distinguished  by  a 
large  share  of  kindness  and  piety,  the  first 
preparing  the  soil  in  the  youthful  heart  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  the  second, 
which,  her  son  testified  of  her,  she  was 
most  assiduous  to  .tow.  She  survived  her 
husband  by  a  number  of  years,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing. her  son  settled  in 
Glasgow,  useful  and  honoured  in  his  sphere 
of  labour. 
At  what  time  he  received  bis  first  religi- 
s  impressions  cannot.be   certainly  said. 
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reared  in  the  bosom  of  a  pious  household, 
the  kingdom  of  Gad  came  to  him  not  with 
observation.  The  germ  had  fallen  silently 
and  secretly  into  the  ,  heart,  and  it  sprung 
up,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  tbe 
full  corn  in  the  ear.  Tbe  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  limited  in  bis  operation,  and  few  things 
savour  more  of  offensive  dogmatism  than 
the  set  rules  some  seek  to  lay  down  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  new  birth,  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  regenerate  state,  unless  it  baa 
made  its  appearance  according  to  tbe  fixed 
and  formal  order  which  they  prescribe. 
The  varied  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture, has  its  analogy  in  that  of  grace.  The 
sun  which  rises  in  the  tropics  with  a  sud- 
den flush  of  effulgence,  makes  his .  appear- 
ance above  the. horiion  in  onr  temperate 
latitude,  through  a  gray  dawn,  and  with 


slowly  brighlening  tints  ;  and  God  who 
made  the  light  to  break  on  Saul  of  Tarsus 
wiih  something  of  an  instantaneous  noon- 
tide radiance,  caused  it  in  John  and  many 
of  his  brethren  to  shine  more  and  more  ere 
it  reached  the  perfect  day.  One  period  of 
his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as 
having  brought  bis  mind  to  a  more  con- 
scious decision.  It  was  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness  after  he  had  reached 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  was  led  more  ear- 
nestly to  inquire  whether  be  had  given  him- 
self up  entirely  to  God.  This  appears  to 
have  been,. not  indeed  the  season  of  con- 
version to  him,  but  of  confirmation,  when 
the  new  heart  looked  inward  to  become 
fully  aware  of  its  own  existence;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  observe  how.intbe 
early  history  of  Christians,  God  has  fre- 
quently employed  such  provi  den  I  ial  dispen- 
sations at  this  particular  period,  as  he  does 
the  electric  storms  of  spring  to  quicken  tbe 
rising  blade  to  fresher  and  more  vigorous 
growth. 

From  the  first,  his  attention  seems  to 
have  been  directed  towards  the  ministry, 
and  all  bis  studies  were  pursued  with  this 
end  in  view.  His  education  was  conducted 
first  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  tb^u 
under  the  rectorship  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Adam,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
the  same  town.  In  both  he  markedly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  excellent  classical  scholarship,  which 
he  widened  and  raised  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  multifarious  and  harassing  duties  of 
a  city  charge.  In  this  part  of  his  life,  too, 
he  formed  friendships  which  he  continued, 
with  warm  tenacity,  to  cherish  totheclosc. 
He  delighted  in  the  evening  of  bis  days  .to 
recur  to  this  period,  so  fresh  to  most,  fresh 
above  all  to  the  student  with  his  high  hopes 
and  aspirations,  when  the  sun  arises,  and 
man  goes  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his'la- 
bour  in  tbe  great  field  of  the  world.  The 
time  at  which  he  entered  the  university  was 
one  of  no  little  intellectual  activity.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  .sphere  afforded  by  the 
classes,  there  were  several  societies  formed 
by  the  students  themselves,  where  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  mind  found  opportunity 
both  for  manifestation  and  culture.  One  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  was  the  Forum, 
a  literary  and  debating  society,  to  which 
the  public  were  admitted  by  ticket  as  audi- 
tors, and  which  numbered  among  its  active 
members,  many   who  afteiwar 


ts  arena,  Mr  Brash  obtained  a  prominent 
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place  by  the  force  and  fluency  of.his  speak.-  and  pouted,  hia  illustrations  natural,  vivid, 

wg,  and  gained   p reparation,   as  lie  fre-  and  striking,  and  hia  discourses  richly  im- 

quently  acknowledged,  for  appearing  after-  bued  with  gospel  truth.    The  congregation 

wards  with  more  ease  in  the  pulpit.  of  East  Campbell  Street,  Glasgow,  was  at 

After  the  usual  course  prescribed  at  the  that-  time  requiring  a  colleague  to  the  Bar. 

university,  he  attended  the  Associate  Sy-  Mr  Kidston,  who  had  for  some  time  been 

nod's  Divinity  Hall,  then  held  at  Selkirk,  laid  aside  by  affliction  from  public  duty, 

under  the  care  of  Dr  I^wson,  that  man  of  and  who  survives  as  the  venerable  father 

■Bind   so  childlike  and  yet  so  capacious,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.    The 

The  groves  of  Academus,  nith  Plato  for  a  congregation   secured    a  hearing  of   Mr 

teacher,  could  not  leave  more  venerated  re-  Brash,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  call  him. 

collections,  than  did  the  environs  of  Set-  To  narrate  the  struggle  between  competing 

kirk  and  the  memory  of  that  sainted  man  calls,  would  lead  uatintothemidstof  eeclesi- 

of  God  upontheheartsof  those  who  walked  aitical  conflicts,  that  are  now  as  things 

and  studied  there.     Into  this  circle,  Mr  forgotten    among    as.      Ecclefechan   and 

Brush  carried  the  same  active  and  ardent  Glasgow  entered  the  Synod,  which  then 

habits,  and  he  brought  from  it  some  of  the  retained  the  power  of  ultimate   decision, 

most    pleasant  reminiscences  of   his  life,  with  their  opposite  claims,  and,  principally 

lake  all  whom  we  have. heard  speak  of  that  by  the  expressed  wish  of  Mr  Brash  himself, 

period,  be  delighted  to  dwell  on  it  as  a  fa-  Glasgow  obtained  the  preference. 

vonrite  theme — its  friendships,  and  its  ex-  Settled  in  Glasgow,  he  addressed  himself 

ploratory  walks,  its  societies,  its  studies,  to  his  work  with  intense  application;  and 

and   over  all,  the  form  of  the  great  and  oftenhas  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  solem- 

Sood  man  who  was  the  presiding  spirit  of  nity  of  the  position  in  which  he  then  found 
le  circle  and  the  place.  himself  placed.  1'or  a  time,  owing  to  the  con- 
While  a  student  in  the  Divinity  Ball  at  tinued  affliction  of  his  colleague,  the  entire 
Selkirk,  be  attended  also  some  sessions  at  charge  of  the  congregation  devolved  upon 
the  divinity  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni-  him.  lie  was  young  in  years,  new  to  the  du- 
veraity  ;  and  as  many  of  his  college  friends  ties  of  hia  office,  pressed  on  every  side  by  the 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  he  engagements  connected  with  a  large  and 
bad  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes-  increasing  congregation,  and  by  the  in- 
sors,  his  worldly  prospects  might  have  been  numerable  demands  upon  time  and  labour 
more  flattering  had  he  turned  his  views  in  that  beset  a  city  ministry.  In  the  midst 
that  direction,  than  they  could  be  expected  of  these  cares,  he  gave  himself  conscien- 
to  be  in  the  Associate  body.  He  had  deli-  tiously  to  theworkofthe  pulpit,  assured  that 
berately  resolved,  however,  to  cast  in  his  this  is  the  very  central  point  of  ministerial 
lot  with  those  who  had  seceded  from  the  influence  and  usefulness.  He  devoted  him- 
Established  Church,  and  to  this  he  was  led,  self  with  his  entire  powers  to  this,  and  his 
not  only  by  the  honoured  memory  of  a  profiting  appeared  to  all.  There  are  many 
now -deceased  father,  but  by  a.  conscientious  still  whose  hearts  warm  as  they  speak  of 
adherence,  from  personal  examination  of  those  tint  fruits  of  his  labour.  His  preach- 
the  grounds  of  secession.  He  had  early  and  ing  was  fervid  and  graphic,  thoroughly 
Strongly  appreciated  the  testimony  against  evangelical  and  practical ;  his  delineations 
patronage,  regarding  it  as  an  unjust  asd  of  scripture  incident  and  character  were 
tmscriptural  invasion  of  die  rights  of  the  peculiarly  attractive,  with  marked  felicity 
christian  people,  and  as  a  sufficient  reason  in  that  distinctive  form  of  Scottish  mtnia- 
of  dissent  fruru  the  Government  church,  trntiun,  the  lecture.  With  these  demands 
On  this  subjeot  he  never  altered  hie  views  upon  him,  hia  other  duties  were  not  no- 
lo the-clese  of  his  life.  glected.  Visitation  from  bouse  .to  house, 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  so  important  a  part  of  pastoral  work,  but 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  so  difficult  to  overtake,  and  requiring,  more 
March  1816,  and  was  sent  immediately  than  any  other,  method  and  persevering 
afterwards  to  laboarin'the  south  of  Soot-  energy,  was  oaiefnlly  attended  to.  Among 
land.  In  a  very  abort  time  he  was  called  the  young  he  was  peculiarly  .happy  and 
to  Ecclefechan.  Liddesdale,  Annandele,  useful.  The  vivacity  of  his  natural  tem- 
and  other  parts  of  Dumfries-shire  were  the  pexamant,  sanguine  and  ardent,  gave  him 
scene  of  his  ministrations  at  this  time,  and  ready  access  to  them,  and  his  evident  and 
here  he  preached  wish  groat  effect.  Even  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare,  gained 
yet,  after,  a  lapse  of  more  them  thirty  years,  their  affections.  The  first  example,  we  bo- 
nis tests  and  portions  ofihis  discourses  live  lieve,  in  Glasgow,  of  forming  classes  for  this 
in  the  memory  of  inhabitants  of  that  dis-  most  interesting  portion  of  a  congregation, 
trie t  of  the  country.  He  was  at  this  time  had  been  set  by  his  colleague;  and  Mr 
very  young,  not  more  than  twenty-one  Brash,  upon  entering  on  bis  ministry,  un- 
years  of  «ge,  bis  manner  was  uncommonly  dertook  thisdutyas  a  labour  of  love.  The 
animated  ami  eainait,  hia  language  simple  classes  ware  adapted  'to  different  ages,  so 
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as  to  range  over  the  entire  rising  genera- 
tion; and  next  to  Ms  pulpit  preparations, 

he  gave  himself  to  their  interests  with  all 
the  bent  of  his  mind.  The  result  justified 
the  course.  He  has  been  often  heard  to 
say,  that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  these  classes;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  many  who 


gently  cultivated.    The  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter's life  do  not  in  general  afford  the  ex 
of  varying  incident,  that  might 
est  to  a  narrative  in  the  public 

:idijuts  there  be,  as  can  scarcely 
■ rimVa 


fail  when  a  faithful  teach) 
most  marvellous  truth  to  bear  on  human 
minds  and  hearts,  they  require  such  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  and  close  analysis  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  that  the;  are  un- 
"None  more  truly  and  suited  for  such  a  narrative  as  this.  We 
can  do  no  more  here  than  give  the  broad 
lineaments  of  his  history.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  he  pursued  his  work  with 

forgetting  the  world,  and  not  forgotten  of 


who  sat  around  him  in  these  little  circles. 
Nor  has  the  warm  and  close  bond  between 
them  and  him,  been  the  only  result.  This 
has  been  severed,  so  far  as  it  was  of  earth, 
and  was,  at  the  best,  in  itself  a  small  and 
secondary  thing.  But  oumbers  trsce  their 
religious  impressions  to  the  desk  whence  their 
minister  taught,  as  much  as  to  the  pulpit 
from  which  he  preached.  Though  the 
working  be  more  silent  and  secret,  his  ex- 
perience proved  that  juvenile  and  adult 
classes  are  one  of  the  most  productive 
spheres  of  ministerial  labour,  and  when 
more  prominent  and  exciting  scenes  of 
operation  pass  away,  with  no  calculable 
consequences,  this  slowly  but  sorely  will 
yield  its  return.  If  onr  "  sons  are  to  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  our  daugh- 
ters as  corner  stones  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace,"  it  is  by  the  minis- 
ter lending  his  part  to  their  early  care 
and  culture.  He  commenced  his  ministry 
by  giving  a  due  share  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  public  business.  Oftbemission- 
ary  cause  he  was  from  the  first  a  warm 
friend,  and  wag  several  times  employed  by 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  to  advo- 
cate its  canse.  With  this  object,  he  tra- 
velled through  England  and  Ireland,  and 
was  very  successful  in  soliciting  influence 
and  aid  in  behalf  of  the  movement.  For 
a  number  of  years,  also,  he  was  mission 
secretary  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 
Latterly  he  withdrew  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  conduct  of  public  matters, 
not  because  he  had  ceased  to  become  inte- 
rested in  them,  or  to  watch  them  with  an 
observant  eye,  but  because  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  growing  failure  of  strength,  the 
apparent  premonition  of  that  disease  under 
which  at  last  he  sunk.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was,  we  believe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  co-pastor,  Dr  Kidston,  and  of  Dr 
Wardlaw,  the  oldest  resident  minister  in 
Glasgow,  and  he  was  willing  that  brethren 
who  had  more  lately  entered  the  field, 
should  take  their  share  of  the  work  that 
belongs  to  the  great  christian  community. 
He  continued,  however,  with  unabated 
energy,  to  bear  bis  part  in  the  ministerial 
labour  of  the  congregation.  His  sphere 
might  be  voluntarily  more  circumscribed 
than  it  was  at  first,  but  it  was  not  less  dili- 


by  those  who  regularly  listened  to  him,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  congregation  was 
kept  in  due  place  and  movement.  His 
health,  though  not  robust,  had  been  sus- 
tained by  a  more  than  usual  share  of  live- 
liness of  temperament  and  activity  of  spirit. 
At  length  decided  symptoms  of  disease  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves.  The  seat  of 
it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  in  the 
heart,  but  it  appeared  first  in  the  extremi- 
ties, gradually  making  its  way  upward  and 
inward  to  the  citadel  of  life.  For  a  time 
he  continued  able  to  preach,  and  valued 
this  privilege  to  the  last.  Soon,  however, 
this  also  was  beyond  his  power,  and  he  was 
laid  aside  entirely  from  public  duty.  To 
this  he  submitted  patiently,  as  to   God's 

Sood  and  acceptable  will.  For  two  years  the 
isease  continued  to  alternate  ;  still,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole  gaining  ground.  Daring 
this  painful  and  protracted  illness,  there  was 
a  large  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  chris- 
tian resignation,  and  the  display  of  christian 
principle,  and  he  was  enabled,  through 
God's  grace,  to  manifest  them.  It  was 
pleasant  to  observe  bow  across  a  troubled 
atmosphere  of  the  lower  powers,  arising 
from  the  physical  disease  under  which  he 
laboured,  the  divine  light  of  the  Gospel 
came  shining  pure  and  clear,  and  illumi- 
nated the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of 
the  soul — reminding  us  of  the  lines  of  the 
poet,— 
"  Though  round  Its  hue  the  rolling  clouds  in 
Eternal  lunthine  settles  on  Its  head." 
Over  the  swelling  waters  of  trial  that  rose 
even  unto  his  soul,  (he  dovs  was  hovering 
with  the  olive  branch,  and  it  gave  him 
peace.  On  the  great  elements  of  religious 
truth,  his  mind  was  strong  and  calm.  He 
expressed  frequently  his  confidence  and 
comfort  in  the  truths  be  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  preach,  and  loved  to  pass  them  in 
review.  The  divinity  of  Christ,  bis  incar- 
nation and  atonement,  and  the  glorious 
hopes  that  spring  from  them  ;  these  he 
spoke  of,  as  all  his  hope  and  joy.     In  this 
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he  never  wavered  ;  and  it  was  touching  to 
witness  his  unfailing  resignation  in  the  pre- 
sent, his  simple  childlike  reliance  for  the 
future,  upon  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God. 
One  could  not  but  see  in  this  unfolding  of 
the  spiritual  power,  amid  the  decay  of  phy- 
sical energies,  that  there  was  an  immortal 
inhabitant  within,  untouched  and  unharmed 
by  the  dissolving  process  of  the  clay  taber-  - 
nacle,  and  waiting  only  the  consummation, 
to  quit  its  encumbering  dwelling,  for  a 
more  congenial  home.  It  came  more  sud- 
denly than  was  expected.  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  22d  November  1851,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  sudden  stroke,  from  which 


he  n 


ered  e 


;  and  surrounded  by  the  af- 
fectionate and  sorrowing  attentions  of  such 
members  of  his  family  as  the  brief  warning 
sufficed  to  summon,  he  breathed  his  last  on 
earth,  to  find  a  bappy  release,  upon  the 
morning  of  the  24th  November. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  in  regard  to 
his  personal  history,  that  he  wss  married  in 
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1620.  Mrs  Brash  died  in  1835.  He  has 
left  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  he  showed  the  unvarying 
bindness,of  a  christian  parent,  and  who  now 
affectionately  cherish  his  memory.  , 

To  testify  their  esteem  for  the  life  and 
labour  that  had  been,  under  God,  devoted 
to  thc-m,  the  congregation  charged  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  bis  funeral.  It  was 
attended  by  tbe  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and 
by  a  number  of  ministers  of  various  deno- 
minations,— conspicuous  among  them  the 
venerable  form  and  gray  hairs  of  his  col- 
league, Dr  Kidston,  who  took  a  share  in  the 
services  of  tbe  day.  Itis  but  ashortreeord 
we  have  given,  of  a  life  full  of  labour,  but 
great  results  are  often  wrought  out  silently 
and  unostentatiously.  His  life  teaches  that 
conscientious  and  persevering  application 
to  the  work  of  God,  will  not  be  left  by  Him 
fruitless ;  and  his  death,  that  tbe  Gospel  bat 
a  power  which  Is  suited  to  all  circumstances, 
a  soothing  and  a  strengthening  potency  of 


i,  that  belongs  to  itself  alone. 
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Additional  Akhotatiokh  —  Cbtticai,, 
philo logical,  and  explanatory — ox 
the  New  Testament;  being  a  Sapple- 
mental  Volume  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
vritA  English  Notes.  In  Two  Volumes.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfibld,  D.D. 

London  :  Longman  &  Go. 
Tbe  labours  of  Dr  Samuel  Bloomfield  in 
the  department  of  classical  literature,  long 
before  he  came  to  be  known  in  the  region 
of  Biblical  criticism  or  exegesis,  amply  at- 
tested bis  ripe  scholarship.  His  masterly 
edition  of  Thncydides,  and  his  translation 
of  the  "Peloponnesian  War,"  established 
his  reputation  for  sound  learning,  and 
proved  his  high  competency  to  undertake 
tbe  important  work  with  which  his  name  is 
now  chiefly  associated, — the  production  of 
a  valuable  critical  and  annotated  edition  of 
the  New  Testament.  His  Itecensio  Synop- 
tica,  thongh  cumbrous,  and  sometimes  su- 
perficial, was  a  monument  of  his  indefatig- 
able industry  and  his  diversified  attain- 
ments as  a  biblical  scholar,  and,  together 
with  his  services  in  editing  the  English  re- 
print of  Dr  Robinson's  Leiicon,  prepared 
the  christian  public  of  Britain  and  America 
for  receiving  with  confidence  and  approba- 
tion the  work  on  which  he  has  expended 
the  labours  and  anxieties  of  about  twenty 

;ears.  He  tells  ui  that  he  aimed  at  pro- 
ucing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
containing  a  pure  and  accurately-printed 


text,  formed  on  such  principles  of  sober 
yet  enlightened  criticism,  as  should  steer 
clear  of  rash  innovation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  blind  adherence  to  what  had  been 
received  on  the  other ;  this  text  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  perpetual  commentary, 
embracing  both  words  and  things,  com- 
prised within  such  moderate  limits  as  should 
make  it  readable, — tbe  philological  notes  to 
develop  sound  grammatical  views,  the 
exegetical  ones  to  be  founded  on  enlight- 
ened hermeneutical  principles,  and  the  de- ' 
cisions  on  controverted  passages  to  be  made 
apart  from  the  bias  of  any  human  system, 
and  under  tbe  guidance  of  a  catholic  spirit, 
ever  ready  to  "speak  the  truth  in  love." 
Such  was  Dr  Bloomfield's  high  aim,  and 
now  that  he  has  completed  this  laborious 
undertaking,  every  competent  judge  will 
say,  that  his  may  be  the  pure  and  lofty  sa- 
tisfaction of  having  achieved  well  what  was 
so  well  designed, —  the  enviable  happiness 
of  knowing  that  the  service  which  he  pro- 
posed to  render  to  Bible  learning,  he  has 
nobly  succeeded  in  fulfilling. 

The  basis  of  Bloomfield's  text  is  that  of 
Stephens,  adopted  by  Mill,  which  differs 
little  from  the  texUa  receptus.  The  only 
alterations  are  such  as  rest  on  the  united 
authority  of  mannscripls,  ancient  versions, 
the  fathers,  and  the  early  editions,  espe- 
cially tbe  editiv  princtps,  and  have  on  these 
Srounds  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of 
le  valuable  recensions  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
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stein,  Grieabaoh,  Matthoei,  and  Scholz.  No  minnte  investigation,  returned  in  many 
part  of  the  Stephanie  text  is  omitted.  Words  cases  to  the  received  tent,  increases  ourre- 
which  are  held  by  the  general  consent  of  liance  an  the  sagacity  of  a  cautious  editor 
critics  to  be  interpolations,  ate  marked  as  like  Uloomfield,  who  nan  departed  from  it 
such.  Additions  to  the  received  test  are  onlj  when  the  evidence  in  support  of  an 
indicated  by  being  printed  in  small  charac-  altered  reading  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
ters.  Altered  readings  have  a  mark  pre-  Dr  Blooinfield  has  devoted  especial  af- 
fixed to  (hem,  the  received  ones  being  tention  to  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse.  As 
given  in  the  notes  ;  and  supposed  corrupt  .  every  well-informed  Biblical  scholar  knows, 
readings  which  are  retained  in  the  text,  are  the  received  text  of  this  book  is  lament- 
so  distinguished  as  to  indicate  this  suspi-  ably  imperfect,  having  been  derived  by 
cion.  important  various  readings  which  Erasmus  from  a  single  manuscript,  and 
have  been  adopted  by  one  or  other  of  the  that  of  very  inferior  value.  The  compara- 
editors  already  named,  though  not  admit-  tive  inaccuracy  of  the  received  text  of  the 
ted  into  the  text  by  Dr  Bloom  field,  are  Revelation  of  John,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
uniformly  noticed  by  him;  and  in  these  that  the  emendations  of  Ben  gel,  Wetatein, 
oases,  his  reasons  for  uon- adoption  are  Mattbcei,  Griesbseh,  and  Scholz,  on  this 
timidly  adduced.  single  book,  amount  to  nearly  as  many  as 
Agreeing  generally  with  the  canons  of  on  the  whole  of  the  apostolical  epistles, 
criticism  professedly  acted  on  by  Gries-  Bloomfield's  text  of.the  Apocalypse,  which 
bach,  Dr  Bioomfield  yet  protests  against  has  been  formed  with  much  care  and  la- 
the system  of  recensions  which  he  was  the  bour,  nearly  coincides  with  the  valuable  re- 
first  to  promulgate.  The  cancelling*  and  cension  of  Scholz,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
alterations  of  Griesbach's  edition,  intro-  author  of  the  book  before  us,  its  integrity 
duced  from  a  few  ancient  but  altered  MSB.  is  placed  on  nearly  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
and  versions  formed  on  them,  Dr  B.  that  of  any  other  of  the  books  of  the  New 
strongly  reprobates,  as  proceeding  on  prin-  Testament.  In  the  supplementary  volume, 
ciples  which  cannot  be  defended.  Nor  do  the  reasons  which  hare  guided  the  author's 
the  recensions  of  Lacbraann  and  Tischen-  critical  decisions  on  the  text  of  this  difficult 
dorff  escape  his  censure.  That  a  large  ad-  but  ■  important  book  are  fully  stated,  with 
dition  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  the  view  of  supplying  a  defect  in  the  criti- 
years  to  the  sources  of  information  from  cal  notes  of  this  part  of  bis  New  Testament 
which  the  accurate  text  of  the  New  Testa-  The  Exegetical  Notes  —  those  especi- 
ment  is  to  be  determined,  he  willingly  al-  ally  on  passages  of  doubtful  or  disputed 
lows.  Nor  does  he  withhold  from  the  la-  meaning — are  designed  to  bring  out  the 
bours  of  Tischendorff  in  the  field  of  Biblical  grammatical  or  literal  sense,  and,  though 
criticism,  the  meed  of  approbation  which  brief,  furnish  a  continuous,  and  for  the 
every  competent  Bible-student  must  be  most  part  a  well-digested,  commentary  on 
ready  to  accord  to  them.  He  refers  to  the  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
travels  and  researches  of  that  distinguished  The  results  of  well  Applied  hermeneutical 
man,  in  a  tone  the  most  courteous  and  defe-  skill  are  exhibited  in  a  narrow  compafg, 
rential  ;  acknowledges  the  obligations  un-  but  in  a  form-noil  fitted  to  furnish  valuable 
der  which  the  christian  world  have  been  help,  to  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  as- 
laid  by  his  discoveries  and  collations  of  sa-  esrtaining  clearly  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit." 
veral  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Tes-  In  many  instances,  indeed,  we  oan  detect 
tament  ;  and,  in  expressing  dissent  from  the  strong  anti-  Calvin  is  tic  bias  of  our  au- 
Tischendorff's  decisions,  never  loses  sight  tbor.  The  notes,  for  example,  on  Acts 
of  the  respect  and  deference  which  are  due  xiii.  48,  and  xvi.  14,  and  on  other  passages 
to  so  diligent  and  meritorious  a  labourer  of  the  same  class,  to  which  Calviniats  are 
in  the  same  field.  No  one,  indeed,  can  exa-  wont  to  refer  for  scriptural  evidence  of  the 
mine  carefully  Tischendorff's  edition  of  the  doctrines  of  personal  election,  and  sovereign 
New  Testament,  without  being  struck  with  and  efficacious  grace,  will  be  found  to  ba- 
the prodigious  amount  of  patient  research  tray  a  strong  Arrainian  taint.  On  such 
which  must  have  been  expended  on  the  passages,  Dr  Bloomfield's  notes  are  to  be 
production  of  that  work.  But  his  altered  read  with  caution.  Here  and  there,  too, 
readings  are  not  to  he  implicitly  adopted,  we  meet  with  traces  of  haste  and  negH- 
The  restoration  in  his  second  edition  of  gence  or  inaccurate  observation.  To  take 
readings  of  the  received  text  which  were  an  illustration  or  two,  almost  at  random, 
rejected  in  bis  first,  shows  that  in  his  own  from  a  single  book.  On  Hebrews  xi.  7 
judgment,  some  of  his  former  critical  deci-  when  speaking  of  the  expression  rendered! 
sions  were  unsound;  and  while  this  in-  "moved  with  fear,"  and  stating  a  prefer- 
stance  of  oandour  prepares  us  all  the  mora  ence  for  the  sense  fuming  a  regard  for  th» 
to  receive  with  confidence  the  results   of  Diw"™  common oI», he  adds,  "in  this- sense  the 

his  learned  and  indefatigable  labours,  the     word  (iwuMm)  occurs, at  Acts  xxiii.  10, 

fact  that  so -able  a  critic  baa,  after  rnc-ie  'the.chief  captain  fearing  Jest  Saul,'"  &o„ 
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a  passage  in  which  the  sense  of  a  reveren-  fain  ascend  upward."  A  warmly- attached 
tial  regard  to  the  Divine  command  does  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dr  Bloom- 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  most  remote  manner  field  tells  us,  in  somewhat  of  a  melancholy 
suggested.  On  comparing  the  notes  on  tone,  that  he  has  unsparingly  sacrificed  in 
Heb.  xi.  14  and  ix.  28,  an  inconsistency  her  service  "health,  fortune,  comfort,  and 
will  be  detected  in  the  author's  mode  of  whatever  is  thought  to  render  lite  desir- 
■peaking  regarding  the  extent  of  the  atone-  able  ;"  and,  loyal  to  her  to  the  very  last,  he 
ment.  In  the  note  on  Heb.  x.  12,  it  will  says,  he  will  not  have  "  laboured  in-  vain 
be  perceived  that  the  author's  comment  nor  spent  his  strength  for  nought,"  if  she 
contradicts  his  text.  "When  hehad  offer-  derive  from  his  labours  the  wished  for  ac- 
ed  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  he  for  ever  sat  cession  of  support  1 

down,"  &c.  According  to  the  punctuation  Is  this  all  that  the  might  and  majesty  of 
of  the  text,  the  expression  for  ever  is  coo-  the  Church  of  England  era  do  for  her  most 
aected  with  the  term  sacrifice  so  as  to  indi-  learned  and  laborious  men  ?  Where  is  the 
cate  its  perpetuity  ;  but  according  to  the  Lord-bishop,  lying  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  who 
note,  the  sense  of  our  translation  is  de-  of  late  years,  has  produced  awork  in  Bibli- 
clared  to  be  preferable,  as  more  in  harmony  cal  literature  that  can  be  named  along  with 
with  the  context.  In  the  note  on  lien.  xi.  the  productions  of  Dr  Bloomfield  ?  and 
5,  we  read  Abel  instead  of  Enoch.  Pre-  where  is  the  boasted  utility  of  rich  endow- 
quent  ly,  too,  the  exegesis  of  Dr  Bloomfield  ments  and  learned  academical  leisure,  when 
is  overlaid  by  his  learning,  or  rather  by  his  ft  nebular  such  as  be  is  left  to  labour  in  un- 
enmbersome  references  to  authorities,  in  befriended  seclusion,  cut  off  from  tbe  bleas- 
cases  where  authority  needs  scarcely  to  be  ings  alike  of  a  prebend's  stall  and  a  uuiver- 
pleaded.  Bnt  these  are  minor  blemishes  in  sity  residence,  witb  an  overtasked  brain. 
awork  of  pre-eminent  value  as  a  manual  to  and  ft  scanty  inceme  f 
the  Biblical  student.  We  cannot  but  love  the  man,  who  in  the 
We  honour  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  dif-  review  of  his  laborious  life — now  that  he 
ficnlty  and  depressing  hardships,  has,  by  has  reaehedthe  calm  evening  of  bis  days,— 
the  labor  improbuso!  a  quarter  of  a  century,  finds  it  to  be  an  exercise  congenial  to  bis 
succeeded  in  producingthisendnringmonu-  heart,  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  fo- 
ment of  bis  sanctified  scholarship  and  learn-  Divine  goodness  in  enabling  him  to  com- 
ing. In  his  elaborate  prefaces,  the  only  plete  what  he  had  many  years  ago  marked 
fault  of  which  is,  that  his  scholarly  recol-  out  in  his  mind  as  the  extent  of  his  labours 
'""*' —  '  ■"■■  J-  *>----  —'  on  the  saered  volume ;  to  express  the  hope 
that  "  when  the  night  shall  come  in  which 
— ne  mBies  one  or  two  quiet  allusions  to  no  man  can  work,  he  may,  by  Divine  grace, 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  Biblical  be  ready  to  deliver  up  to  his  Master  an  ac- 
labours  have  been  prosecuted,  which  excite  count  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  trust, 
rather  than  gratify  the  desire  which  one  and  may  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :"  and 
who  knows  him  by  his  works  cannot  but  feel  to  offer  his  "  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father 
to  learn  something  of  his  personal  history,  of  lights,  that  his  various  efforts  in  the  ser- 
Thougb  a  son  of  Cambridge,  ho  baa  not  had  lice  of  the  sanctuary,  carried  on  for  more 
the  good  fortune  of  those  scholars  whose  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  may  be  blessed 
labours  in  the  editing  of  Greek  plays  have  to  the  right  understanding  of  those  holy 
been  rewarded  with  a  bishopric.  The  Be-  Scriptures  which  :tre  nlone  able  to  make  us 
caaio  Synoptica,  "  that  immense  storehouse  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
of  exegetical  lore,"  and  the  "  Greek  Testa-  in  Christ  Jesus." 
ment,  with  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ex-  _— 
nlanatory  Notes,"  are  the  fruit  of  the  in-  '  „  ,  -  .  «_, 
dustry  and  the  learning  of  a  man  whose  Dailt  Bible  iLLCsmuTlONS  :  Sm»  0n- 
lotwis  cast  "in  an  obscure  country  vil-  P™'  Rtadingsjor  a  Year,  on  Snlmc's 
lage,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  /">">  Saved  flisfory  Bzograpky,  Geo- 
wEich  his  old  and  valued  friend  the  late  Dr  9^S,  Ant,nmf.es,  and  Theology-  Espe- 
Samuel  Parr,  not  without  reason,  used  to  cally  designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  By 
term  the  Ultima  M  of  civilisation."  ?°™  ^wro,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  &e.  Even- 
They  are  the  result  of  hours  of  labour  hus-  ""6  Series.  Job  and  the  Poetical  Books. 
banded  amid  the  daily  pastoral  duties  im-  January— March, 
posed  by  two  parishes.  They  are  the  pro-  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Oilpbanf-  and  Bona, 
dnctions  of  a  man  who  struggled  witb  the  All  who  have  read  the  foregoing  por- 
disadvantages  of  a  straitened  income — who  tions  of  this  incomparable  aeries,  will  have 
had  "contionally  to  experience  the  pressure  deemed  it  good  news  to  be  told,  that  what 
of  earking  cares  necessarily  involved  in  the  author  intended  to  be  completed  in  foul 
scanty,  precarious,  and  continually  decreas-  volumes  has  swelled  in  his  hands  into  eight, 
ing  resources,  which  may  be  emphatically  In  this,  the  fifth  volume,  the  first  of  the 
said  to  drag  the  mind  downward,  that  would  Evening  Headings,  he  takes  us  along  with 
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him  through  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  "  To  write  in  this  antique  style,  to  suppress 

the  Proverbs,  Eccleslastes,  and  the  Song  of  >°  much   that  was   known   to  the  Hebrew* 

Solomon,  which,   as   they  present   a    field  after  the  law  was  given,  and  to  enter  so  com- 

diftering  considerably  from  that  traversed  P.letelJ  ™  the  habits  Md  ideas  of  an  ancient 

in  the  strictly  historical  books,  require,  in  a  t^5|iiS^jS^lffl«to^h.2S*S 

work  designed  for  popular  use,  a'differen,  ^C^^^^^tnWhSTbS 

mode  of  treatment.     In  the  rare  occurrence  generally  of  the  Orientals.    There  is  nothing 

of  personal  and   historical  scenes,  for  the  of  tna  kind  to  be  found  even  in  the  parables  of 

illustration  of  which  we  might  expect  that  Scripture,  nor  yet  in  any  author  of  tales 

Dr  Kitto's  intimate  knowledge  of  oriental  among  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Syrians,  Samari- 

CUBtoma  would  peculiarly  fit  him,  he  has  tans,  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  or  Jews.     The 

Sren  us  more  of  the  kind  of  matter  be-  more  thoroughly  any  one  has  studied  this 
aging  to  what  divines  cell  Biblical  Intro-  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more  completely 
duction,  which  deals  with  the  authorship,  *jlj  be  perceive  that  this  is  a  suppustion 
authenticity,  construction,  scope,  and  his-  wh,ch  ™'not  "  entertained. 
tory  of  the  sacred  books  severally.  And  We  should  have  liked  to  have  Dr  Kitto's 
while  be  haa  succeeded,  through  the  attrac-  authority  in  support  of  the  commonly  re- 
tlve  simplicity  of  his  style,  in  popularising  ceived  interpretation  of  the  famous  passage 
this  kind  of  inquiry,  he  has  also  been  able  known  as  "  Job's  creed  "  (xix.  35,  27);  ei- 
to  put  in  a  new  and  clear  light  many  facte  pressing,  as  we  think,  the  patriarch's  con- 
and  circum  stall  tea,  the  value  of  which,  as  fidence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
affecting  the  questions  in  hand,  had  not,  as  "  Though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  previously  notic-  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  In 
ed,  and  must  have  escaped  the  observation  of  this  declaration  our  author  understands  Job 
one  looking  from  any  stand-point  but  that  as  intimating,  that  "  though  after  his  skin, 
which  his  eminent  oriental  attainments  fit  his  very  body  were  wasted  away  to  a  mere 
him  to  occupy.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  skeleton,  yet  he  would  entertain  the  assured 
plain  devout  Christians  to  And,  that  a  writer  conviction,  that  in  bis  flesh— that  is,  before 
so  well  versed  as  Dr  Kitto  is  in  snch  in-  he  died,  or  else,  in  flesh  restored  to  aound- 
qniries,  takes  their  own  simple  and  literal  ness,  be  should  see  God  interposing  in  bis 
view  respecting  the  design  of  the  Book  of  behalf,  and  taking  his  side  in  the  contro- 
Job.  He  holds,  and  In  the  earlier  chapters  versy."  With  the  grounds  on  which  this 
establishes,  by  various  considerations  of  interpretation  is  maintained,  we  arcfar  from 
convincing  force,  that  the  Book  of  Job  U  being  satisfied.  There  is  no  evidence,  else- 
not  a  parable  but  a  history,  that  it  was  in  where,  that  Job  cherished  the  expectation 
all  probability  written  by  Moses  in  Midian,  of  recovery  to  health  and  restoration  tohia 
that  Job's  era  was  the  same  with  that  in  former  earthly  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  flourished,  and  trary,  he  speaks  as  if  his  hopes  for  this 
that  the  land  of  Uz  was  in  the  ancient  Os-  world  were  entirely  gone.  As  for  the  unity 
roene  at  the  foot  of  Taurus.  In  upholding  which,  according  to  Dr  Kitto,  is  given  to 
the  Htertdity  of  the  book,  the  objection  the  book  by  the  view  be  entertains,  we  be- 
founded  on  the  alleged  improbability  of  lieve  with  "himself,  that  the  book  is  not  a 
such  a  full  and  able  discussion  taking  place  parable  hut  a  history,  not  a  drama  con- 
in  the  circumstances  represented,  is  well  strncted  according  to  role,  bnt  a  record  of 
met  as  follows: —  actual  facts  and  rial  conversations:  and  we 
"There  are  men  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  do  not  expect  that,  in  such  a  piece,  the  ox- 
andin  the  pulpit,  who  can  pour  forth  eloquent  act  dramatic  unities  should  be  preserved  as 

— '   "  --'  -'''■ ' '  -"  in  an  Epic  poem.    All  that  the  scope  of  the 

argument  requires,  is  that  the  sufferer  should 
have  confidence  in  a  living  Redeemer  who 
was  to  come  forth  to  vindicate  the  righte- 
ous character  which  unexampled  sufferings 
had  given  occasion  to  asperse,  and  whether 
this  vindication  was  to  take  place  before  or 

„. _.  _ , after  death,  the  faith  of  it  served  as  Job's 

poetry  of  the  Bible  is  described  as  being  strong  tower  against  the  reasonings  with 
uttered.  All  the  grand  poetical  prophecies  which  his  harsh  friends,  arguing  from  ap- 
were  utterances."  pearances  alone,  had  assailed  him.  Even 
Similarly  his  acquaintance  with  eastern  if  it  were  true  that  the  book  contains  no 
literature  serves  him  in  determining  the  other  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
date  and  authorship  of  the  book.  After  surrection,  this  would  not  change  our  view 
remarking  on  the  peculiarly  archaic  char-  of  the  passage  in  question.  Tliegrandand 
acter  of  the  language,  as  including  words  solemn  exordium  with  which  the  words  are 
and  forms  of  speech  which  aiterwatds  be-  introduced,  prepare  us  for  something  ex- 
came  obsolete,  he  observes : —  traotdinary.    It  could  be  no  common -place 


from  the  deep 

■  fountains  of  the  mind  as  fast  as 

they  can  be  pc 

Hired  forth.  This  faculty,  among 

anfrequent,  though  cramped  by 

the  habitual  t 

ise  of  the  pen,  is  common  in  the 

East,  being  c] 

lerished  and  rendered  habitual 

bytheessenti 

allyoral  habits  of  all  intellectual 

culture.     In  < 

mnformity  with  this,  most  of  the 
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saying,  about  wMch  t'ie  patriarch  exclaims, 
"Oh  t'>at  my  words  were  now  written.  Oh 
tliat  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !  That 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  He  speaks  as 
If  some  g'orious  discovery  were  vouchsafed 
him,  which  he  would  have  all  the  world, 
then  and  in  all  time  coming,  to  know. 
Looking  from  the  deep  pit  of  his  misery  to 
the  far-off  firmament  of  Divine  truth,  which 
his  very  darkness  had  made  more  bright 
and  brilliant  to  his  view  than  it  had  been 
before,  ho  is  filled  with  such  wonder  and 
delight  as  we  may  suppose  lo  have  been 
felt  by  the  man  who  first  observed  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  stare  being  visible. in  day- 
light from  tbe  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  he 
would  have  every  one  to  see  or  hear  of  the 
marvellous  sight.    The  doctrine  of  I 


of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  might  be 
made  known  to  them  at  all,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  antecedent  reason  why  It 
should  not,  the  affliction  of  Job,  in  which 
the  body  was  ao  conspicuously  a  sufferer, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  revealing  the  hope  of  that  grand 
consummation,  when  "these  vile  bodies" 
of  the  saints  shall  be  changed,  and  fashion- 
ed like  to  ihe  glorious  body  of  the  risen 
Redeemer. 

In  his  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
and  of  the  writings  of  Solomon,  Dr  Kitto 
abounds  in  the  rare  and  curious  knowledge, 
and  the  striking  and  felicitous  their"*1' 
which  distinguish  the  preceding  portio 
the  work.  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
tents  will  suffice  to  convince  our  readers, 
that  much  attractive  and  instructive  matter 
awaits  them  in  this  new  volume.  Tbe 
lowing  are  a  few  of  tbe  ninety-one  topics 
handled  :—  Job's  Greatness — Job's  Char- 
acter— Cursing  God — The  Scene  in  Heaven 
— Satan— The  Foray —Skin  for  Skin— The 
Black  Leprosy— The  Potsherd  and  the 
Ashes— Job's  Wife— The  Vision— Marvel- 
lous Things— Night  Terrors— The  Post— 
The  Wild  Ass— Clean  Hands— Job's  Trust 
— Written  Rocks — Burglary — The  Unicorn 
— The  War-Horse—  Behemoth— The  Levia- 
than—-Titles  of  the  Psalms— Book  of  Pro- 
verbs— Eastern  Proverbs — Mingled  Wine 
—A  Dinner  of  Herbs— The  Ants— The 
Hebrew  Matron — Bird  Messengers — Old 
Age.  The  engravings  in  steel  and  wood, 
are  admirably  executed,  and  being  sketched 
not  from  fancy,  but  from  actual  objects, 
are  really  illustrative  of  the  sacred  text. 

KlTTo's  JoUBNAL  OP.SiCBEI)    LlTERATUBX. 
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This  is  a  weighty  and  interesting  No.,  and 

as  the  ttcond  on  the  new  plan,  bears  de- 
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cided  marks  of  progress.  It  opens  with  a 
learned  and  able  paper,  adjusting  the  com- 
parative claims  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  exhibit- 
ing the  utter  futility  of  the  Jewish  Masore. 
tic  Notes  as  a  safeguard  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  upholding  the  Greek  Septuagint  ver- 
sion as  an  authority  which  Christians  should 
respect.  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  the  author  in  all  his  disparaging  esti- 
mate of  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
but  he  certainly  makes  out  a  good  case  in 
behalf  of  tbe  septuagint,  vindicating  the 
narrative  of  Ariitfeua  concerning  it,  from 
the  objections  of  Hody,  Vandale,  and  others. 
There  seems  to  us  no  resisting  the  argu- 
ment by  which  be  proves  that  tbe  Greek 
version  was  known,  and  has  been  repeated- 
ly quoted,  by  onr  Lord  and  his  disciples — 
the  argument,  namely  that  with  a  language 
so  rich,  copious,  and  flexible,  as  the  Greek, 
no  two  translations  of  a  passage  involving 
a  dozen  words  would  in  any  likelihood  be 
identical ;  while  yet  in  two-and-twenly  in- 
stances, the  New  Testament  quotations 
vary  from  tbe  Hebrew  codices,  and  in  more 
than  two  hundred  esses  they  are  verbatim, 
or  nearly  so,  from  the  Greek.  The  second 
article  presents  an  ample  and  lucid  sketch 
of  the  principal  passages  of  Scripture  which 
relate  to  the  existence  and  ministry  of  good 
angels.  The  next  is  an  adopted  article 
from  the  Americar  """"''  '  " 
Dr  C.  E.  Stowe,  a: 
skilful  view  of  Solomon 
ture,  design,  and  contents.  Tbe  writer 
pleads  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  Song,  and  answers  with  much  tact  the 
chief  objections  against  this  idea.  Tbe  dif- 
ficulty and  variety  of  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation may  be  urged,  be  shows,  with  as 
much  force  against  the  literal  method.  Tbe 
supposed  uselessness  of  the  allegory,  is  an 
objection  founded  on  ignorance  of  oriental 
manners,  and  ignorance  of  tbe  devotional 
writings  even  of  the  West.  Tbe  alleged  lus- 
cious or  lascivious  character  of  the  book,  he 
shows  to  have  arisen  from  neglecting  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  tbe  love  of  God  for  an 
individual,  that  is  represented  in  Scripture 
by  the  figure  of  conjugal  love,  but  only 
God's  love  for  his  people  at  large.  In  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Serpent,"  a  great  deal 
of  mis-spent  ingenuity  is  employed  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  proper  name  of  Satan,  that 
it  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  he 
tempted  Eve,  and  that  the  temptation  was 
but  a  suggestion  of  evil  presented  to  her 
mind.  The  author's  argument  seems  to  us 
as  inconclusive  as  the  conclusion  aimed  at 
Is  valueless.  Then  follows  a  discrimi- 
nating review  of  Dr  Forster's  famous  work 
(alluded  to  in  last  Magazine  in  a  quotation 
from  Dr  Eitto's  Daily  Readings),  on  the 
Written  Rocks  of  Sinai.   The  author,  while 
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evidently  desirous  to  real  on  the  theory 
proposed,  objects,  with  reason,  to  the  over- 
assumptive  manner  in  which  Dr  Forster 
maintains  it.  "The  characteristics  of  mir- 
acles" in  a  bold  and  masterly  discussion  of 
the  subject,  arid  exposes  with  trenchant 
power  the  humiliating  vagaries  into  which 
the  Romish  pervert  Newman  has  been  led 
regarding  miracles,  by  following  the  ignis 
Jatwus of  ch arch-infallibility.  In  "Ancient 
Oriental  Palaces"  a  brief  view  is  given  of 
some  of  the  recent  discovers  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis.  A  review  of  Fairbairn's 
Ezektel,  and  brief  notices  of  a  great  variety 
of  books,  with  some  minor  articles  chiefly 
of  literary  intelligence,  make  up  this  at- 
tractive number  of  the  Journal.  A  work 
maintained  with  so  much  ability  and  tact 
deserves,  and  cannot  fail  soon  to  obtain, 
extensive  support  from  all  Bible  students. 

A  Sehhos  on  Occasion  or  the  Death  of 
W.  M.  Gunn,  LL.D.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 

ErMntratjrb  :   A.  &C    Black. 

Whew  we  have  said  that  this  sermon  is 
worthy  of  ila  author  and  of  its  amiablparrd 
deepty -lamented  subject,  we  have  stM  all 


tbat  i: 


o  the 


cordral  attention  of  onr  readers.  Dr'Gnth- 
rie's  delineation  of  the  character  of  his  do- 
parted  friend,  and  of  bis  simple  and  child- 
like faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour  in  the  pros- 
pect of  dissolution,  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  affecting,  and  is  calculated  to  be  emi- 
nently useful. 

AjODHfcSSBS  AT  THE-  OPBNINO  AWD  CoW- 
CLCSIOK  OF  THE  GlJimil.  ASBEItDLT  OF 
THE  FRBB  CtHTRCH  OF  SCOTLAND,   1851  ; 

Together  with  Addresses  from  lAe  Deputa- 
tions from  Evangelical  Churches.  By  the 
Moderator,  A.  Duff,  D.D. 


E.li.it. 


le&Hun 


Powerful  and  glowing  orations.  The 
first  in  particular  is  quite  up  to  the  mark 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  Dr  Duff's 
eloquence  could  have  set  for  him  on  such 
an  elevating  occasion  —  opening  the  As- 
sembly of  what  be  loves  to  call  "  the  genu- 
ine representative  of  Scotland's  own  an- 
cient and  apostolic  church"  1 

Mr  First  Grief;  or,  /iecollectiont  of  a 
Beloved  Sister  i  a  Memoir  and  Autobio- 
graphy. By  a  Provincial  Surgeon. 
IBmo.    Pp.  144. 

Bith :  BljinK  &  Goodwin. 
The  "  Provinoial  Surgeon"  is  evidently  a 
man  of  elegant  taste  and  varied  accom- 
plishments. In  particular,  his  powers  of 
writing  are  of  a  highly  respectable  order. 
But   he  has  commenced  author  without 


waiting  for  an  adequate  subject  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  powers.  His  "  First  Grief 
the  death  of  an  amiable  and  excellent  sta- 
ter, occupies  no  such  place  in  the  volume 
as  the  title  would  indicate  ;  and  the  theme 
has  to  be  eked  ont  by  a  variety  of  matter 
not  in  harmony  with  it.  Apart,  however, 
from  its  "In  Memoriam"  character,  and 
viewed  simply  as  a  sketch  of  domestic 
life  in  an  intelligent  and  pious  English 
family,  the  book  is  not  without  inte- 
rest, or  rather  is  highly  pleasing.  The 
paper,  printing,  and  external  decorations 
are  in  the  rich  and  tasteful  style  by  which 
the  books  of  this  publishing  house  are  in- 
variably distinguished. 

ThbPabtor'b  Fabu.i-  ;  or  Faithand  Fa- 
naticism. A  Vaadois  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ctntviy.  By  E.  J.  Standibh.  ISme, 
Pp.  247. 

London ;  Partridge  \  Oakev. 
A  sketch  resembling  i'ollok's  admirable 
"Tales  of  the  Covenanters," — the  scene, 
however,  being  shifted  from  the  black 
moors  of  Scotland  to  the  wild  Alpine 
heights  of  Piedmont.  It  is  written  with 
much  vigour,  and  will  be  read,  particularly 
by  the  young,  with  corresponding  interest 
and  profit.  Its  details  are  Irue  tn  human 
nature,  to  general  historical  fact,  and  to 
evangelical  principle. 

Mibuonart  Addbbsbes,  delivered  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Years  1835,  1837,  1839, 
with  Additional  Papers  on  Female  Edu- 
cation, and  Ike  Danish,  or  Earnest  Pro- 
testant Mission  to  India.  By  Alexander 
Dim,  D.D.    12mo.    Pp.370. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  fc  Banter. 
In 'the  addresses  here  collected,  Dr'Dtfff 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  well-earned 
fame  al  facile  princeps  among  the  advocates 
of  Indian  evangelisation.  It  was  due  to  him- 
self and  to  the  cause  with  which  bis  name 
is  identified,  that  the  speeches  which  hate 
already  given  so  strong  sn  Impulse  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  should  be 
published  anew  in  their  original  form.  The 
warmth  of  the  spoken  oration  lends  a 
charming  glow  to  Dr  Duff's  pleading,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  if  this  were  lost  for  the 
sake  of  presenting  the  same  truths  in  the 
more  compact  form  of  a  treatise  or  disser- 
tation. Every  topic  of  prominent  interest 
connected  With  the  great  question  of  chris- 
tianising India,  will  he  found  tonched  upon 
in  one  or  other  of  th»  Addresses  ;  and  the 
ample  table  of  contents  prefixed  will  enable 
tbe  reader  to  turn,  with  little  tronble,  to 
the  chief  tacts  and  reasonings  relating  to 
any  branch  of -the  general  subject. 


finteUifftwte. ~  Mnltiti  mttsfosttttan  <&\)uvclf. 


Buehan . — This  presbv  tery  m  et  at  Stewart  ■ 
field,  Old  Deer,  on  the  4th  of  Not.  Messrs 
George  M'Arthur  and  A.  Thomson,  eta- 
dents  of  divinity  of  the  second  year,  were 
regularly  attested  by  Professors  Dr  Lind- 
say and  Dr  Eadie,  for  their  regular  attend- 
ance and  performance  of  prescribed  exer- 
cises, during  the  preceding  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Mr  Thomson  having  re- 
moved to  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of 
Arbroath,  was  transferred  to  the :  superin- 
tendents of <that  presbytery,  Mr  M 'Arthur 
gave  b.  satisfactory  account  ofhts'course  of 
study  at  the  ball,  and  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  his  studies.  Subjects  of  dis- 
courses were  prescribed  to  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  give  in  these  discourses,  and 
also  to  be  examined  in  conformity  to  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  Synod,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  presbytery  immediately  before  the 
month  of  May.  Advice  was  requested  in 
reference  to  the  case  of  an  individual  un- 
baptised,  having  peculiar  sentiments  re- 
specting the  manner  of' christian  baptism, 
ami  seeking  admission  to  the  communion  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  without 
submitting  to  be  baptised  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  that  church,  and  advice 
was  given  to  refuse  admission.  There  was 
presented  and  read  a  schedule  of  queries 
with  answers  by  the  congregation  of  Gar- 
dens'™, in  support  of  a  petition  for  in- 
creased supplement  of  stipend  to  their  mi- 
nister, which,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
defalcation  of  stipend  stated,  were  attested, 
transmitted,  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  home- 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Carlisle. — A  special  meeting  of  this  pres- 
bytery was  held  on  the  a  nth  December, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Craig  of  Mary  port,  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  minister  at  Whitehaven,  on  Monday 
the_12th  of  January.  The  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Carlisle,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February. 
Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  Bum- 
side  Church  Session-honse,  on  Tuesday, 
6th  January — Rev.  MrBorwiekof  Ratblllet, 
moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  presbytery's  resolutions  on  the  Brazi- 
lian Slave  Trade,  and  expressing  his  plea- 
sure at  finding  the  sentiments  of  the  pres- 
bytery on  this  important  question  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the"views  and  measures 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  •  The  pres- 
bytery then  took  up  the  consideration  of 
two  overtures  remitted  by  the  Synod,  and 
agreed  to  report  on  the  former  of  these, 


:  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
"as  such,  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,"  to 
the  following  effect:— That,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  presbytery,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  overture  has  been  already 
adopted  and  acted  on  by  the  Synod  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Persian 
translation,  and  other  instances;  and  that 
a  further  extension  of  these  operations  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  Synod's  Mission 
Board,  and  other  societies  which  have  been 
specially  organised  for  Bible  circulation. 
On  the  second  overture,  contemplating  the 
formation  of  the  congregations  south  of 
the  Tweed  into  a  separate  Synod,  subor- 
dinate to  the  General  Synod,  it  was  agreed 
to  report — That  while  the  presbytery  feek 
a  deep  ■interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bngland, 
and  is  prepared  to  support  etery  measure 
that  seems  calculated  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject, yet,  so  far  as  it  understands  the  de- 
sign of  this  overture,  the  interests  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
would  not  be  promoted  by  its  adoption. 
Edinburgh, — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 

S-esbytery  was- held  on- 6th  January— toe 
ev.  Mr  Parlane,  Tranent,  was  chosen  to 
snoeeed  Dr  Harper  as  moderator.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cross 
of  West  Linton,  expressing  his  deep  sense 
of  the  kindness  of  the  presbytery  to  him 
during  the  period  of  his  illness,  which  had 
now  extended  over  nearly  eight  months, 
and  staling,  that  though  the  writer  was  not 
without  hope  that  he  would  be  restored  to 
health  and  vigour;  yet  at  present  his  me- 
dical adviser  thought  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  ■  resume  his  pastoral  work,  at 
least  for  some  months  to  come,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  he  should  betake  himself  to 
a  more  genial  climate.  He  felt  it  his  dnty, 
therefore,  to  demit  hi  a  charge,  and  he  now 
begged  to  resign  the  same  to  the  presby- 
tery. Mr  Cross  expressed  an  anxious  hope 
that  the  presbytery  would  continue  their 
fostering  care  of  the  congregation  over 
which  he  had  been '  appointed ;  and  that 
the  pastor  who  should  succeed  bim  would 
be  very  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Joseph  ■  Brown,  Rev.  Dr  Peddia, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Johnston,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  Mr  Cross  in  the 
matter;  and  arrangements  were  made  tosup- 
ply  the  pulpit  in  the  meantime.  The  presby- 
tery were  then  engaged  in  hearing  discourses 
from  stndents  under  trials  for  license. 

Qlasgout. — This  presbytery  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  13th  January, 
— Rev.  Dr  King,  moderator.  A  student 
applying  to  be  transferred  to  another  pres- 
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bytery,  was  directed  to  present  the  certifi- 
cates of  bis  attendance  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  previous  to  his  being  transferred. 
A  petition  was  read  from  an  individual  in 
Milngavio,  requesting  to  be  permitted  to 
appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the  session  there 
— he  having  lost  his  right  of  appeal,  in 
consequence  of  not  protesting  at  the  time 
judgment  was  pronounced.  He  craved  also 
to  have  access  to  the  record  of  evidence 
taken  in  his  case.  It  was  agreed,  the  ses- 
sion concurring,  tbat  he  should  be  allowed 
to  bring  his  case  by  appeal  before  the  pres- 
bytery, at  next  meeting.  Dr  Taylor  gave 
in  the  following  report  of  committee  on  the 
subject  of  missionary  churches  in  Glas- 
gow:— 

"  When  this  subject  was  last  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  presbytery,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  cordially  to  recommend  tho 
scheme  to  the  liberality  of  our  congregations 
in  Glasgow,  and  to  instruct  the  committee  to 
act  in  the  matter  to  the  best  of  their  own 
judgment.  The  committee,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, felt  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
take  any  steps  which  might  involve  them  in 
pecuniary  responsibilities  without  the  concur- 
rence or  authority  of  those  who  were  expect- 
ed to  contribute  the  necessary  funds.  And, 
accordinely,  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  mi- 

■    , ,.-.     ,  -—ch  in  Glasgow, 

who  Celt  an  in- 
terest in  the  scheme,  and  laid  before  them  a 
statement  of  the  measures  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
a  in  our  wynds  and  "' —      "  "  " 


labourer  in  another  field  of  missionary  exer- 
tion, was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  station. 
Another  very  necessitous  district  has  been  se- 
lected on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  an 
invitation  to  occupy  it  has  been  given  to  a 
highly  esteemed  minister,  which  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  he  will  see  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  accept. 
Several  other  destitute  localities  have  been 
examined, and  it  is  hoped  tliat  operations  will 

stances  will  permit.  Various  measures  have 
beon  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  scheme  under  the  favourable  notice  of 
our  congregations.     A  short  statement,  set- 
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lich  were  proposed  for 

zement  of  the  scheme,  and  after  the 


the  management  of  the  scheme,  and  after  tbe 
most  ample  discussion  they  were  unanimously 
approved  of  in  tbe  shape  in  which  they  ore 
now  laid  on  the  presbytery's  table.  An  inte- 
rim committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  scheme  ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  no 

committee  should  be  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  representatives  from  all  the  con- 
tended to  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  scheme.     One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was 

with  other  bodies  engaged,  or  likelyto  be  en- 
gaged, in  the  same  work.  There  is  room 
enough  for  all.  The  field  is,  indeed,  only  too 
large.     It  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  to  avoid 

resolved  not  to  enter  into  other  men's  labours. 
A  no  tiier  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  look 
out  for  suitable  localities  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries might  be  placed  ;  and  after  careful 
deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  with 
tbe  district  around  Nelson  Street  The  Ly- 
ceum was  engaged  as  a  temporary  place  of  meet- 
ing,  and  Mr  Blyth,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches  as  a  most  zealous,  able,  and  devoted 


city,  and  the  measures  which  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  adopt  in  order  to  bring  tbe  Gos- 
pel to  bear  upon  them  with  greater  effect, 

of  our  churches,  and  an  interchange  of  pulpits 
was  pretty  generally  gone  into  on  the  aeoond 
Sabbath  of  December  last,  with  the  view,  both 
of  attracting  attention  to  the  scheme,  and  of 
recommending  It  to  the  cordial  support  of  our 
various  congregations.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  short  trial  which  has  been  made, 
has,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  fully  realised  our 
expectations.  Mr  Blyth  has  been  labouring 
in  the  Lyceum  for  nearly  six  months  with  tbe 
most  encouraging  results.  His  meetings  have 
been  numerously  attended  by  the  class  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  designed.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  connected  with  tbe  station 
amounts  to  above  200.  Tbe  number  of  cate- 
chumens who  meet  ou  the  Thursday  evening 
averages  from  forty  to  fifty,  of  whom  about 

Tbe  appeal  referred  to  in  the  above  re- 
port as  having  been  circulated  among  the 
various  congregations,  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  L.BOQ  bad  been  subscribed  by 
six  individuals  for  tbe  purpose  of  erecting 
churches  and  schools  in  tbe  more  destitute 
localities  of  the  city.  A  long  discussion 
took  place,  and  eventually,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr  Beattie,  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  instructed  to  present  to  the 
presbytery  a  list  of  names,  with  a  view  to 
to  form  the  permanent  committee  on  mis- 
sionary churches.  The  committee  was  fur- 
ther directed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
requesting  the  presbytery,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, to  locate  Mr  Blyth  in  tbe  district  now 
occupied  by  him. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met^*at 
Sutton,  pro  re  nata,  on  22d  December — 
Rev.  Dr  Cricbton,  moderator.  The  clerk 
stated  that  owing  chiefly  to  an  urgent  ap- 
plication from  the  congregation  of  Brad- 
ford, this  meeting  had  been  summoned. 
And  that  having  preached  there  yesterday, 
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s  their 


ask  that  a  member  of  pres- 
bytery be  appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call 
on  as  early  a  day  as  presbyterian  order 
will  permit.  The  presbytery  granted  their 
prayer,  and  appointed  tho  Rev.  F.  Skinner 
to  preside  on  Wednesday  7  th  Jan.  1853, 


1852. 


at  such  hoar  as  the  congregation  mi;  find 
convenient.  Mr  Galloway  reported  that, 
according  to  appointment,  he  had  presided 
in  a  moderation  at  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man, 
when  the  call  was  given  unanimously  to 
Mr  John  Stillie,  preacher.  The  presby- 
tery approved  of  Mr  Galloway's  conduct, 
and  sustained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel 
call.  Mr  Stillie  has  since  declined  accept- 
ing this  call. — The  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  at  Manchester 
on  13th  January  1852.  Mr  Fickei,  student, 
gare  an  account  of  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors which  he  attended  last  session;  sub- 
jects of  discourse  and  examination  for  next 
meeting  were  appointed  to  him.  Mr  Skin- 
ner reported  that  be  had  fulfilled  his  ap- 
pointment with  reference  to  Bradford, 
having,  after  sermon  on  the  day  appointed, 
proceeded  to  moderate  in  a  call,  wbicb  was 
given  unanimously  in  favour  of  .Rev.  David 
Sim  of  Girvan.  Commissioners  were  also 
present  from  Bradford,  by  whom  the  call, 
reasons  of  translation,  and  other  papers, 
were  laid  on  the  table  and  read.  The  pres- 
bytery expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
statements  made  by  Mr  Skinner  and  the 
commissioners  respecting  the  earneetueas 
and  unanimity  of  the  congregation.  Ap- 
proved Mr  Skinner's  conduct,  sustained 
the  call,  and  appointed  that  the  ordinary 
papers  be  forwarded  to  the  Kilmarnock 
presbytery,  and  that  Dr  M'Kerrow  act  as 
commissioner  from  the  presbytery.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Birkenhead,  and 
to  be  called  according  to  circumstances. 

fSrwcaslU. —  This  presbytery  met  at  Hex- 
bam,  91st  December  last,  for  the  Induction 
of  the  Rot.  Alexander  Henderson  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  there, 
Mr  Robertson  preached.  Mr  Young  nar- 
rated previous  proceedings,  proposed  the 
questions,  and  offered  up  the  prayer.  Mr 
Wilson  gave  the  charge  to  Mr  Henderson; 
and  Mr  Fisken,  in  Mr  Houston's  absence, 
addressed  the  congregation The  presby- 
tery met  at  Newcastle,  6th  January  1852, 
when  the  Rev.  H.  H-  Garnet  from  America, 
was  invited  to  take  his  seat  among  the 
members.  Mr  Christie  was  appointed  mo- 
derator for  six  months.  Mr  Douglas  re- 
ported his  proceedings,  in  the  moderation 
at  Stockton,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  to 
Mr  J.  A.  Johnston,  preacher.  Mr  Douglas' 
conduct  was  approved,  and  the  call  sus- 
tained. Trials  for  ordination  were  assigned 
to  Mr  Johnston,  for  whom  another  call  from 


Latin  and  Greek,  giving  good  proof  of  hie 
acquaintance  with  these  languages  ;  his 
examination  on  other  subjects  to  take  place 
at  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  on  Tues- 
day 10th  February.  The  committee  for 
Swallwell  reported  their  meeting  with  the 
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members  adhered  tc  - ---. ,.-   -- 

to  Mr  Dodds ;  but,  considering  the  divided 
state  of  the  congregation,  the  presbytery 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  prosecute  the 

months  at  Hull. 

PnOBATIORBB  LICBMSED. 


Walker,  Nerihwriberland. — Mr  James  A. 
Johnston,  called  IStb  December — Mr  Car- 
michael  of  Blytli,  presiding. 

StockUm-on-Tea,  Durham. —  Mr  James 
A.  Johnston,  called  lBth  December — Mr 
Douglas  of  Hartlepool,  presiding. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire.— The  Eev.  David 
Sim  of  Girvan,  called  7th  January — Mr 
Skinner  of  Rlackborn,  presiding. 

Whitehaven,  Cumberland.— Mr  William 
Drummond,  called  12th  January — Mr  Craig 
of  Alary  port,  presiding. 

OEDIBAi-IONS. 

Dalreoch,  Perlhihirt—ltt  Matthew  Orr, 
ordained  SOth  December — Mr  Swan  of 
Cornrie,  Mr  Lamb  of  Erroll,  Mr  Forsyth 

of  Craigend,  and  Mr  Forrester  of  Kinkell, 
officiating. 
Dunning,  Perthshire. — Mr  Peter  Barron, 


Martin  of 


bnrgh,  Mr  Lamb  of  Erroll,  Mr 
Crierf,  and  Dr  Young  of  Perth,  officiating. 
Kthnaronock,  Dumbartonshire,— 'Mr  James 
Dunlop,  ordained  6th  January — Mr  Inglis 
of  Johnstone,  Mr  Thomson  or  Dumbarton, 
and  Mr  Cairns  of  Paisley,  officiating. 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  have  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.D.  on  the  Rev.  William  M'Kerrow,  of 
tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Loyd 
Street,  Manchester.  * 


On  Friday  evening,  26th  December,  tbe 
members  and  adherents  of  tbe  United  Pres- 
byterianChurch.Blackett  Street,Newcast1e, 
celebrated  their  hundredth  anniversary. 
Between  400  and  500  sat  down  to  tea  in 
the  Victoria  Room,  Grey  Street— the  Bev. 
John  Morris  of  Sunderland  in  the  chair. 
On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Lawson,  Young,  Bell,  Fraser,  Parker,  Dall, 
Drysdale,  Bruce,  &c,  besides  other  Mends. 
After  tea,  the  Chairman  gave  a  rapid  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  denomination, 
and  congratulated  the  members  of  the  con- 
bS 
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nition  on  having  completed  their  hun- 
th  year,  and  exhorted  tbem  to  eont iDU- 
ance  in  well-doing.  The  Rev.  J.  Bruce 
followed,  giving  a  loll"  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  congregation's  history,  con- 
necting it  with  notices  of  the  body,  and 
with  P  res  bvte  nanism  itself,  especially  in 
toe  North  of  England.  Of  comae,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  give  here  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  ministers  who  had 
laboured  in  the  caogreaation,  and  of  those 
events  in  its  history  which  arc  chiefly  in- 
teresting in  the  locality.  The  Revs.  11.  E. 
Fraser,  Parker,  Young,  Drysdale,  Bell,  and 
Henderson,  all  addressed  the  meeting  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  in  excellent  and  appro- 
priate speeches. 

FRBMOH  3 THOU  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHCSCBBS. 
This  Synod  held  its  annual -meeting  at 
Paris,  on  Thursday,  15th  January,  and  fol- 
lowing days.  Some  apprehension  had  been 
expressed  lest,  in  the  present  peculiar  state 
of  French  politics,  the  meeting  should  be 
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prohibited,  but  the  membershave  been  per- 
mitted to  assemble  in  peace.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Angus  of  Aberdeen,  late  moderator 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  attended 
as  a  deputy  from  the  Synod's  Committee 
on  Foreign  Correspondence  ;  and  Dr 
Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  from  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  tbe  Free  Church.  The  visit  of 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  seems  to  have 
been  an  occasion  of  peculiar  gratitude  and 
delight  to  the  French  brethren ;  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  bad  no  deputies  appeared 
at  this  time  of  new  anxiety  and  danger,  it 
would  have  been  most  depressing.  Writ- 
ing from  Paris  in  the  midst  of  tbe  proceed- 
ings, Mr  Angus  speaks  of  himself  as  un- 
commonly struck  with  the  devotional  feel- 
ing that  pervaded  their  Sjnodical  meet- 
'  greatly  ediEi  '  ' 
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Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  does  Chris- 
tianity appear  in  a  form  less  attractive  than. 
in  Jerusalem,  where  the  great  mystory  of  hu- 
man redemption  was  consummated.  There 
are  here  three  denominations, — the  Roman- 
ists, the  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Each  of 
tbem  has  a  large  convent  or  establishment, 
upuii  whose  funds  tbe  members  of  the  church 
are  more  or  less  dependent  for  their  tem- 
poral support.  Tbe  monks  have  thus  the 
means  of  keeping  these  poor  creatures  in  a 
condition  of  corporeal,  as  well  as  of  spiritual, 
bondage.  They  are  sunk  in  the  grossest 
superstition,  and  have  longlost  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  action.  The  feuds  of  the 
three  communities  are  well  known  to  all  who 
have  visited  Jerusalem;  and  claiming,  as 
each  of  them  does,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as 
being  tbe  pore  orthodox  type  of  Christi- 
smity,  their  ha  trod  sometiiaes  breaks  out  into 
open  violence,  in  the  church  itself,  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  religious  ceremonies. 
Blows  are  given,  weapons  are  drawn,  blood 
is  shed,  and  other  outrages  committed, 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  reeotn- 
mcnd  our  holy  religion  to  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Jews,  Political  questions  increase 
the  bitterness  of  these  unhappy  disputes. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  patronises  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Greeks ;  and  infidel  France, 


as  a  matter  of  course,  throws  the  shield  of 
its  protection  over  the  Romanists.  A  bond 
of  union  has,  however,  been  discovered  be- 
tween these  rival  factions;  the  only  fitting 
precedent  for  which,  that  at  present  occurs 
to  our  minds,  is  the  famous  holy  alliance 
between  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  about 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  in  tbe  same  locality. 
Mr  Gobat,  the  present  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, has  awakened  their  combined  opposi- 
tion, because  it  is  bis  misfortune  to  possess 
both  a  catholic  and  a  missionary  spirit.  He 
has  a  catholic  spirit;  and,  holding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  free  communion  of  saints,  he 
has  thrown  open  his  pulpit  to  christian  mi- 
nisters, of  every  denomination,  very  much 
upon  the  principles  of  tbe  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance. He  has  a  missionary  spirit,  and  be 
has  extended  Ms  labours  beyond  the  mem- 
bers; of  his  own  communion.  He  is  not 
oblivious  of  the  fact,  tbat  Jerusalem  was  the 
place  where  the  great  commission  was  given, 
— "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;" 
and  he  has  actually  had  the  presumption 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  men  who  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  under 
a  nominal  Christianity.  The  Puseyite  party 
in  Britain  are  struck  with  horror,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  periodical  organs,  at  the 
sacrilege  of  one  bishop  intermeddling  with 
the  subjects  of  other  bishops  ;  but  in  Pales- 
tine the  hatred  has  assumed  the  positive  as- 
pect of  persecution.  The  three  ecclosiasti- 
oal  forces  are  agreed  in  this,  that  whatever 
gronftds  of  division  may  'exist  among  them, 
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they  must -unite  their  ranks  against  a  bishop 
who  ia  truly  Protestant,  and  who  noes  the 
Bible  aiamsniij  of  conversion.  The  papal 
party,  as  migiit  be  autiaipaled,  have  exhi- 
bited the  fiercest  spirit  upon  this. occasion ; 
and  they  have  not  even  hesitated  to  suet  the 
aid  of  Mohammedan  magistrates  to  prevent 
Romanists  from  embracing  the  Protestant 
faith.  And  yet  llomiah  priests,  in  Britain 
and  in  America,  have  the  effrontery  to  stand 
up  and  speak  about  religious  liberty. 

The  efforts  of  the  evangelical,  bishop  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  success. 
As  a  specimen,  we  select  Nasareth.  Mr 
Gobat  thus  writes: — "I  sent,  three  yean 

So,  a  colporteur,  .named  Michael,  into  Ga- 
se.  Ho  became  acquainted  with  some  in- 
habitants of  Naiareth,  and  exhorted  them 
to  receive  and  lead  the  Bible.  The  first 
impression  which  tbey  received  was,  that 
their  churches  (Romish  and  Greek)  .are  op- 
posed to  the  -word .  of  God,  and  aome  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  IU  their  duly  to 
becomef  soMfltants.  I  began  &  correspond- 
ence with  them,  which  is  still  continued. 
From  time  to  time  I  ha,ve  sent  Michael  to 
*ith  Bibles.  The  priests  make  all  the 
•-.on  they  can,  whinh  only  serves  to 
■i  in  many  the  desire  to  read  the 
Bible.  Last  year,  duriagone  of  Michael's 
visits,  they  established,  every  Sunday,  regu - 
hti  worship,  consisting  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  English  Liturgy,  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.  Themonlu  of  theXatin 
(Romish)  convent  were  very  angry.  Till 
now,  they  had  bean  content  to  excommu- 
nicate those  who  had  studied  the  word  of 
God,  and  subjecting  them  to  some  trifling 
venations.  But  now  they  stir  up  against 
them  the  Musssulnuui  aMgistnues.  The 
Mohammedan  .governor -puts  some  of  them 
in  prison,  and  ojtacts  money  from  them  un- 
lawfnlly." 

Mr  Gobat  advised  them  to  assert  their 
rights  under  the  Jaw  of  toleration,  which 
was  passed  by  the^ptesent  Sultan.  Thirteen 
heads  of  families,  representing  sixty-one 
persons,  presented  a  memorial  to  t lie-gover- 
nor of  Naiareth,  declaring  their  intention 
to  enter  the  Protestant  communion.  The 
priests  interfered,  and,  at  their  instigation, 
the  memorial  was  not  accepted,  The  Eng- 
lish consul  complained  to  the  Pacha  of 
Beyroul  of  the  conduct  of  bis  subordin- 
ate, and  ie areas  was  immediately  granted. 
There  is  now  a  Protestant  church  in  Na- 
zareth, sanctioned  by  the  law,  composed  of 
more  than  a  hundred  members.  They  have 
Due  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
and  they  are  earnestly  desirous  to  have  a 
pastor,  who  shall  break  among  them  the 
oread  of  life.     May  their  prayers  soon  be 
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community  of  Turkey.  It  is  rather  long 
for  our  columns,  but  it  ia  too  valuable  a 
document  not  to  be  preserved  for  future  re- 
ference. It  will  be  seen  from  its  perusal, 
that  a  man  who  loves  the  Bible  is  now  a. 
thousand  times  safer  in  Turkey  than  in 
Italy.  The  Sultan  understands  Christianity 
better  than  the  Pope. 

"  To  in j-  Vizier  Mohammed-Pacha,  Minister 
of  Police  in  my  capital,  the  honourable  Min- 
ister, the  (jlorioiiH  counsellor,  the  model  of 
Ibe  world,  and  toe  director  of  tbe  affairs  of 
the  community,  who,  guiding  the  public  ra- 
the building  of  the  Empire  with  wisdom,  and 
consolidating  the  columns  of  its  prosperity 
and  glury,  is  tbe  object  of  all  the  grace  of  the 
Moat  High.  May  God  prolong  his  glory ! 
When  this  sublime  and  august  order  shall 
come  to  thee,  may  it  make  known  that: — 
Whereas,  up  to  the  present  time,  those  of 
my  Christian  subjects  who  have  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  have  suffered  vexations  and 

der  a  separate  and  special  jurisdiction,  and 
because  tbe  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the 
ancient  faith  that  .they  have  abandoned,  na- 
turally could  not  administer  their  affairs. 
And  whereas,  on  account  of  their  belief,  the 
subjects  above-men tioned  form  a  separate 
community,  my  imperial  and  compassionate 
will.is,  that  measures  shonld  be  adopted  Ly 
all  possible  means  to  facilitate- the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs,  so  that  they  may  live 
tranquilly  in  peace  and  security.  Thou  wilt, 
then,  allow  a  respectable  person,  and  one 
worthy  of  confidence,  chosen  by -them  from 
among  themselves,  and  who  shall  be  confirmed 
in  his  post,  to  be  attached  to  (he  department 
of  police.  The  duty  of  this  agent  will  be  to 
keep  the  registers  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  will  be  guarded  by  the  police- 
He  will  inscribe  in  it  all  tbe  births  and  all  the 
deaths  of  the  community.  Passports,  mar- 
riage licenses,  and. special  transactions  of  the 
community,  required  to  be  remitted  to  tbe 
Sublime  Porte,  or  any  other  department,  will 
be  delivered  with  the  seal  of  this  agent.  For 
the  execution  of  my  will,  my  present  Imperial 
mandate  and  my  august  orders  have  been 
specially  given  and  delivered  from  my  Im- 
perial Chancery.  Thence,  thou,  my  above- 
named  Minister,  to  conform  thyself  to  thoex- 
planations  given,  wilt  execute  to  the  letter 
the  preceding  ordinance,  except  so  far  as  re- 
gards personal  taxes  and  the  delivery  of  pass- 
ports, which  are  subjected  to  special  regula- 
tions, against  which  regulations  thou  wilt  not 
cause  anything  to  be  done.  Tbou  wilt  not 
permit  that  anything  shall  be  exacted  under 
the  pretence  of  fees  or  charges  for  marriage 
licenses,  ur  for  registration.  Thou  wilt  take 
care  that,  like  other  communities  of  tbe  em- 
pire, they  hove  the  facilities  and- assistance  of 
which  they  may  eland  in  need  in  all  affairs. 
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places,  and  their  places  of  meeting.  Tbou 
wilt  not  permit  any  other  community  to  inter- 
meddle in  any  way  with  their  rights,  or  with 
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anything   concerning   their   religion — in   a 

word,  with  any  of  their  affairs,  whether  secu- 
lar or  religious, — so  that  they  may  follow  the 
usages  of  their  faith  in  security.  And  it  la 
enjoined  thee  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  mo- 
lested upon  these  points,  or  upon  any  others; 
and  that  all  attention  and  all  perseverance 
shall  be  put  in  requisition  to  maintain  them 
in  repose  and  security  ;  and  in  case  of  need, 

to  the  Sublime  Forte  touching  their  sB&ire, 
through  the  medium  of  their  agent.  When 
my  present  Imperial  will  shall  have  come  to 
thy  knowledge  and  appreciation,  thou  wilt 
cause  this  august  edict  to  be  respected." 


Tub  Rev.  Robert  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wibgate,  Free  Church  missionaries  to 
the  Jews  at  Festh  iu  Hungary,  have  been 
ordered  toquit  that  place.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Edward,  Free  Church  missionary  to  the 
Jena  at  Lemberg,  a  city  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galilei*  (formerly  Poland),  has 
also  been  expelled  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours.  These  acts  are  evidently  part  of 
the  Jesuit  plot  now  fast  thickening  against 
liberty  and  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
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Church  of  England,  •  •  and  though 
not  loving  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  will,  in  order  to  preserve  any 
faith  at  all,  either  in  their  own  hearts,  or 
in  the  hearts  of  those  over  whom  the;  are 
set,  be  compelled  to  seek  salvation  with- 
in her  bosom.  This  will  probably  hap- 
pen within  ten  years.  Then  will  come  the 
end.     Protestantism  will  sink  into  its  pro. 

Sr  place,  and  die;  and  whatever  was 
tholic  in  the  Church  of  England,  will 
become  Roman."  According  to  this  state- 
ment, there  is  no  barrier  of  principle  be- 
tween  the  Anglican  and  Romish  Churches 
And  unless  Baptismal  Regeneration  be 
pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  and  the  5a- 


The  last  month  has  been  more  than  usually 
prolific  In  facts,  attesting  the  invaluable 
services  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  as 
a  breakwater  against  the  advancing  surges 
of  Romanism  and  Infidelity.  We  present 
two  specimens  of  the  manifold  beauties  of 
Church-  of-Engl  andism. 

Specimen  FlnL— The  Rev.  W.  Bennett, 
the  recent  incumbent  of  St  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  and  St  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  has  been 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Bath.  This  gentleman,  it 
will  be  remembered,  made  himself  so  no- 
torious for  his  Romanising  practices  at  St 
Barnabas,  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
can  go  a  long  way  in  this  direction,  so  long 

promised,  was  obliged  to  interfere ;  and  a 
compulsory  resignation  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  parish 
of  Frome,  alarmed  at  the  presentation  of 
such  a  person,  forwarded  an  address  to 
the  lady-patroness.  As  evidence  of  his 
unfitness  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  pastor 
in  a  Protestant  chnrcb,  they  produce  three 
extracts  from  a  work,  entitled  Mr  Bennett's 
Letter!  to  hie  Children  on  Church  Subjects, 
a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1850.  In  the  first  of  those  passages,  he 
states,  that  unless  the  decision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  Privy  Council,  in  the 
Gorham  case,  be  reversed;  ■  the  parties  who 
have  as  yet  been  enabled  to  adhere  to  the 


munion,  and  nee  to  Rome.  In  the  second 
extract,  we  are  told  that  religion  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  voluntary 
conviction ;  and  that  it  is  the  mere  solution 
of  a  geographical  problem.  Abstract  ques- 
tions of  right  or  wrong  in  matters  of  reli- 
gious faith  or  practice,  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  bishop;  and  the  whole  duty  of  win 
consists  in  finding  out  who  is  your  bishop, 
and  yielding  bim  an  implicit  sn  omission.  If 
yon  are  born  in  St  Petersburg,  obey  the 
Greek  bishop.  If  yon  are  born  in  Rome, 
obey  the  Romish  bishop.  If  yon  are  bom 
in  London,  obey  the  Anglican  bishop.  Ney, 
if  yon  remove  from  London  to  Rome,  yea 
transferyour  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  If  yon 
remove  from  Rome  to  St  Petersburg,  yoa 
transfer  your  allegiance  to  the  Greek  bishop. 
The  Tract&rian  road  to  heaven  is  simply 
this — Obey  your  bishop,  and  yon  are  right, 
even  though  he  should  be  wrong.  Disobev 
your  bishop,  and  you  are  wrong,  even  though 
he  should  be  wrong.  The  right  or  the 
wrong  in  religious  questions  is  a  mere  ac- 
cident of  locality,  and  comes  under  the 
same  category  as  the  regulations  of  a  pro- 
vincial police.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
suspicion  that  our  representation  is  exag- 
gerated, and  in  order  to  prove  what  absurd 
and  pernicious  opinions  can  be  safely  pro- 
mulgated in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the 
extract  in  its  integrity.    Here  it  is,— 

"  In  England  a  man  looks  round  bim  for  US 
church,  and  finds  it  represented  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  de  facto  such,  and  recognised  with 
jurisdiction  as  such.  He  has  no  need  of  ar- 
guing any  matter.  As  long.las  the  church 
stands  there  before  him,  it  is  her  business  te 
see  that  all  is  right,  not  his.     .     .    .     Togo 
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church,  bat  to  hear  it.  Does  it  deny  anything  ammer,  from  which  our  facts  are  taken,  has 
necessary  to  salvation  ?  Does  it  insist  oil  any  laid  bare  the  state  of  the  churches, 
practice  which  will  bring  damnation?  Cer-  u0-  3. — Llanafan  Fecban, — Sir  Bees, 
tainlynot.  Then,  whether  he  Mm  what  is  fanner,  who  ]iTes  c]0Be  to  the  church, 
taught  in .detail  "nothing  to  the  point ;  he  jnformed  ma  tbat  Divina  service  was  Tery 
loo^tothechu«h,whic&he.cesvlalbljbe-  y  pttfolmei  here,  unless  there  are 
fore  him  ;  he  submits  to  tbat  church.     Io  do      ,  '  r     ,,,  ,  ,  l.  -  _       -  " 

so  is  catholic,  to  do  otherwise  is  schismatical.      ^"i18  *  P^b  a  wed  *<»«'  °T  ft  funerai 
He  is  to  live  as  though  he  did  not  know  of  the  N°-  5.— Llanfibsugel  Abergeweesin.— No 

existence  af  any  other  church  than  tbat  where     service  performed  in  this  church  five  out  of 
he  is  born;  he  is  to  act,  d  priori,  as  though      six  Sundays,  for  want  of  a  congregation, 
of  course,  and  according  to  our  Lord's  rule,  No.    6  —  Uanfihangel   Bryn    Fabnan. — 

the  church  was  onb.  If  there  be  differences,  Divine  service  not  often  performed  here, 
that  is  nothing  to  him.  The  churches,  with  except  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  takes  place. 
their  bishops  and  rulers,  must  look  to  that.  The  vicar  rides  by  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
It  U  their  ™  that  «b%  u  bro&cx  ;  it u  their  hat  seldora  haB  occasion  to  alight  and  do 
.Wfci  Mfcnu.  .  (TEe  .tabu,  are  Mr  Ben-  d  from  fc  wan(  rf  congregation. 
E  iTiiVfi  K^Und'h^obS,  n  .  f  9--Ll-gybi,  four  mills  L  Llan- 
France  he  obeys.  His  obedience  makes  him  bedr  College,  Las  neither  doors  uor  win- 
a  catholic  ;  the  rest  be  leaves  to  God."  dowB-     Ihe  sacrament  has  not  been  admi- 

nistered for  two  years.  Service  seldom  per- 
The  third  passage  is  brief  but  pointed,  formed  at  all.  Cows  and  horses  walk  into 
It  shows  how  high  his  esteem  is  for  those  the  church  and  out  at  pleasure. 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  No.  12.— In  another  parish,  the  vicar  has 
wise  unto  salvation.  "All  ideas  of  (Ae  been  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  was  also 
Biile,  and  the  dispensing  of  the  Bible,  as  in  suspended  for  three  years  for  immorality, 
itself  a  means  of  propagating  Christianity,  bnt  allowed  to  return.  He  has  only  a  con- 
axe  a  fiction  and  an  absurdity."  And  yet  gregation  of  about  fifty,  whilst  the  Dissenters 
Mr  Bennett  is  a  minister  of  a  church  have  four  chapels,  with  congregations  of 
which  declares,  in  one  of  its  articles,  that     about  1300. 

Scripture  "contains  all  things  necessary  Our  lay  bishop  complains  very  much  of 
to  salvation."  Now  a  man  who  can  hold  the  small  number  of  services  performed  in 
snch  opinions  as  these,  and  yet  desire  to  the  Welsh  churches.  He  recommends  a 
continue  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  second  service  on  Sabbath,  and  the  bishop- 
land,  has  either  succeeded  in  obliterating  clerical  starts  the  objection,  thatoneservice 
from  his  mind  the  ordinary  distinctions  in  is  enough  for  the  scanty  remuneration  which 
morals,  or  else  there  is  an  utter  destitution  the  clergy  receive.  The  layman  is  not  so 
of  the  principles  of  honour  and  integrity,  easily  satisfied,  and  he  replies  in  tbe  follow- 
ThatGoddoesdelivernienupto  strong  delu-  ing  style  : — "I  will  undertake  to  say,  that 
sions,  bo  that  they  beiieve  a  lie,  is  probably  there  is  not  a  Welsh  Dissenting  minister  in 
tbe  most  charitable  interpretation  which  can  your  Lordship's  diocese,  who  receives  L.50 
be  put  upon  the  condnctof  a  large  number  a-year  from  the  gratuitous  offerings  of  his 
of  Romanising  and  lto mis h  priests.  Butthst  flock,  who  does  not  give  cheerfully  two 
these  persons  should  be  allowed  by  their  services  to  his  congregation  every  Sabbath, 
superiors  to  eat  the  bread  of  a  professedly  besides  two  or  three  prayer  meetings  in  the 
Protestant  church,  is  an  iniquity  which  course  of  every  week ;  and  yet  we,  the 
ought  to  be  denounced  by  every  man,  what-  members  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
over  be  his  denomination,  in  whose  heart  property  of  which  is  worth  many  millions 
God  has  placed  a  love  of  truth.  And  yet,  annually,  the  incomes  of  wlmse  twenty-six 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Tbe  Mar.  bishops  amount  to  above  L. 200,000  a-year, 
chioness  willnot  withdraw  the  appointment,  are  to  be  told  publicly  by  one  of  those 
Like  St  Peter,  she  has  spoken,  and  the  deed  bishops,  that  one  service  a- week  is  sufficient 
is  irrevocable.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  for  spiritual  instruction,  and  that  he  'would 
Wells,  when  appealed  to,  warmly  applauds  not  enforce  a  second  service  without  the 
Mr  Bennett,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  Church  greatest  reluctance.' " 
•f  England.  And  so,  the  bishop  and  the  Some  persons  who,  we  suppose,  have  a 
lady  are  both  agreed  that  Mr  Bennett  is  a  fit  more  than  usual  share  of  the  milk  of  human 
saidpropErperaontobecomeVicarofFrome.  kindness,  are  very  much  disposed  to  take 
Spemnen  Second. — There  has  been  a  me-  Voluntaries  to  task ;  when  they  express  it 
lancholy  disclosure  of  the  state  of  matters  as  their  decided  conviction,  that  religions 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's,  in  Wales,  establishments  are  irreligious  institutions, 
Bishop  Thirlwall  appears  to  be  a  good  easy  condemned  alike  by  Scripture  and  history : 
sort  of  man  ;  bnt  if  superintendence  be  the  that  they  are  a  curse  to  society,  sowing 
meaning  of  episcopate,  he  is  singularly  un-  broad-cast  theseeds  of  dissension,  ignorance, 
qualified  for  Ms  work.  Bishop  Hall,  as  Sir  demoralisation,  and  impiety.  No  wonder 
""  -*-    "n  HaU  is  wittily  called  by  the -fix-     that  Infidelity  abounds!    No  wonder  that 
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Popery  is  lifting  up  its  head,  and  boasts  of 
thirty-eight  clergymen  who  have,  during 
the  past  year,  renounced  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  embraced  the  Church  of  Rome! 
If  the  Church  of  England  be,  as  she  boast- 
ingly  calls  herself,  the  Protestant  church, 
by  way  of  eminence, — the  bulwark  of  Pro- 
testantism,— how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  she 
alone,  of  all  Protestant  churches,  is  swell- 
ing the  ranks  of  Rome  ?  Were  it  not  for 
the  much- ah  used  Dissent,  Britain,  with  its 
Crowns  of  glory,  would  soon  be  cast  into 
the  dust,  and  become  us  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. How  long  will  this  country  submit 
to  squander  millions  of  money  upon  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  supplies  poison 
instead  of  bread  to  the  people  who  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ? 

FBOQBBSa  OP  KOIUVHM  IN  1851. 

The  "Catholic  Directory  for  1852,"  con- 
tains  the  following  consummation  of  the 
force  in  operation  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
support  and  extension  of  Popery.  The 
numbers  given  are  exclusive  of  the  nuns, 
Bisters  of  Charity,  tutors,  teachers,  and 
such  other  agents  as  are  not  priests,  in- 
mates of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  (of  which 

land),  monasteries  (seventeen  in  England), 
ts  (sixty-two  in  England). 


in  Jyiocsie  of 


Westminster 
Soutbwark  . 
Hexham 
York  .    .    . 
Liverpool 
Salford   .    . 

Shrewsbury 


113  Newport  and. Me- 

6J  nevia  ...    a 

70  Clifton    ...    4: 

84  Plymouth    .     .    2: 

125  Nottingham     .    ft: 

56  Birmingham     .  121 

29  ,  Northampton   .     2' 


Total 


.     836 


Prints  in 
Eastern  District   31 
Western  District  58 
Northern  District  29 

Total    .     .     124 

Grand  total  of  priests  in  Great  Britain, 

including  bishops,  as  per  Alphabetical  List, 


f  priests,  as  compared 


Total  increase 
with  last  year,  KO. 

Respecting  the  progress  of  Romanism 
in  1851,  the  following  statement  is  furnish- 
ed by  a  Correspondent  of  the  "Morning 
Advertiser  :"— 

The  year  which  has  just  terminated  has 
been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  Catholi- 
cism, both  with  regard  to  its  accessions 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  churches  and  convents.  No 
fewer  than  nineteen  new  places  of  worship 


have  been  opened  .during  die  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Victories,  Clapham,  a  convent 
and  schools  in  Blandford  Square,  the 
Church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sea,  Greenwich. 
Ono  convent  and  four  other  churches  are 
also  in  course  of  erection.  Thirty-eight 
clergymen  have  left  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land—that "bulwark  of  Protestantism," 
as  it  is  called— and  become  "reconciled" 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  1851. 
Four  of  these  were  in  London,  viz,  Bar. 
Henry  Bedford,  Curate  uf  Christ's  Church, 
Hox ton  ;  the  Rev.  Mr  .Dodaworth— the 
Bishop  of  London's  "  dear  Dodsworib," 
who  was  not  "incumbent  of  St  Fanoras;" 
as  the  Catholic  prints  boastingly  style  him, 
riut  of  Christ-Church,  Regents-park.  Then 
there  was  the  Rev.  Mr  Harper  of  St  Peter's, 
Fimlico,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Vale  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Chaps!.  Turning  to  the 
provinces,  we  have  a  similar  state  uf 
things-  Among  these  are  the  Rev.  Dan- 
vers  Clarke,  M.A,  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, Rural  Dean,  and  Rector  of  Ipping, 
Sussex.  Then  comes  the  Rev.  E.  Coffin, 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilberforcc,  when 
Rector  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent.  Let  ui 
see  what  Dr  Hook,  the  V  icar  of  Leeds,  has 
dene  for  Protestantism.  During  the  nasi 
year.  Popery  has  taken  six  of  Dr  Huoki 
colleagues  at  Leeds,  viz. : — Rev.  Messrs 
Rooke,. Coombs,  and  Crawley,  three  curates 
of  St  Saviour's,  together  with  two  vican 
of  the  same  church,  the  Re*.  J.  Minster, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Ward.  Then  there  is  the 
Rev.  F.  Hathaway,  Fellow  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  incumbent  of  Shad- 
well,  near  Leeds.  We  may  notice,  tea, 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  (Manning)  of 
Chichester,  with  the  Bev.  Mr  Saprinian- 
daye,  his  curate.  There  was  theHon..aud 
Rev.  J.  Towry  Law,  who  .was  brother  of 
Lord  Ellen  borough,  Chancellor  of  Balbaud 
Wells,  and  Vicar  of  Harbornc,  and  also  the 
Revs.  James  On,  and  J.  H.  Woodward,  of 
St  James's,  Bristol. 

Amongst  the  laj converts  are  several  dis- 
tenguiahed  men,  including  J-  R.  Hope* 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lord  Nigel  Kennedy,  brother 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  the  Marchioness 
of  Lothian,  Lady  Nawry,  Lady  Katharine 
Howard,  who  is  daughter  of  the  Earl  ef 
Wicklow,  Lady  Peat  and  family,  Hon.  Mitt 
Brand,  daughter  of  Lord  Daoxe,  the  late 
Sir  J.  Talbot,  G.G.B.  ;  Sir  Vere  de  Vere, 
Barb,  and  Lady  Vere,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  Author  of  "  English  Misrule  and  Irish 
Misdeeds;"  Mrs  Turner,  wife  of  Bev.  C. 
Turner,  of  Hanwell-paik,  Middlesex  ;  .Ma. 
Jerrard,  who  followed  her  husband,  RevJ. 
H.  Jerrard,  D.C.L.,  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Cain* 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  host  of  other*. 
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SIR  HAEEY  SMITH  SUPERSEDED OUR  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

Sm  Harry  Shith  has  been  superseded.  This  is  a  great  deliverance.  We 
almost  fancied  our  breathing  was  freer,  when  we  first  read  the  important  in- 
telligence in  the  Times.  He  is  no  longer  Governor  of  the  colony.  He  is  no 
longer  Commander  of  the  forces.  Both  the  Colonial- Office  and  the  Horse- 
Guards  have  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  public  opinion :  and  neither 
Lord  Grey  nor  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  dared  to  continue  any  longer  in 
office,  a  person,  whose  whole  career  in  South  Africa  has  been  characterised 
by  political  incapacity  and  military  blundering.  Well,  we  have  now  done 
with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  his  Excellency  the"  Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  her  Majesty's  forces ;  and  we  cordially  wish  him  a 
pleasant  passage  .to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  And  should  he  feel  desirous 
then  of  enacting,  upon  a, small  scale,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  we  only  hope 
his  experiments  may  be  more  successful  than  they  have  been  in  Caflraria. 
Major- Gen  oral  Cathcart  has  been  appointed  his  successor.  He-  was  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He  is  an  unknown  mau  :  and  doubts 
are  entertained  by  parties  more  competent  to  judge  than  ourselves,  whether 
the  appointment  has  bean  judiciously  made.  The  same  vicious  practice  has, 
however,  been  persevered  in.  A  soldier  is  made  a  governor.  A  military 
officer  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  freemen.  He  has  a  difficult  task  to 
perform. 
-  Meanwhile,  the  war  is  raging  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever.  The 
Caffres  are  getting  things  all  their  own  way  in  the  colony,  while  Sir  Harry 
Smith  is  shut  up  in  Caflraria.  There  has  been  a  great. destruction  of  European 
life,  according  to  the  last  accounts ;  and  the  savages  seem  to  be. acting  very 
much  on  the  principle  of  aiming  at  our  officers.  And  in  this  they  have 
been  eminently  successful.  There  is  great  dissatisfaction  among  our  soldiers. 
They  are  exposed  to  incessant  hardships.  The  moment  any  one  of  them 
appears,  a  bullet  is  sure  to  whistle  past  his  head,  and  before  he  can  fire  in 
return,  the  foe  is  out  of  sight.  The  officers  speak,  with  scorn  of  the  fabulous 
successes  recorded  in  the  official  bulletins  :  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us, 
that  whenever  we  read,  in  these  documents,  of  100  Gaffi-es  being  killed  and 
wounded,  an  approximation  to.  the  truth  may  be  gained,  by  striking  off  the  right 
band  figure,  and  for  100  reading  10.  At  any  rate,  the  savages.are  still, in  pos- 
session of  the  colony,  and  laying  it  waste  -with  fire  and  sword;  and  man  for  man, 
they  have  as  yet  been  more  than  a  match  for  our  disciplined  troops.  There 
are  ten  thousand  soldiers  at  present  in  South  Africa;  move  are  urgently  de- 
manded with  every  fresh  mail;  and  some  have  even  said  that  their  number 
must  be  increased  to  thirty  thousand,  before  an  end  can  be  made  to  this  war 
with  a  horde  of  naked  savages.  This  ,is  humiliating  enough  :  hut  we  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  this  /unrighteous  contest.  We  feel  for  our  poor  soldiers, 
whose  bones  must  rest  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  the  families  at  home  that 
mourn  over  their  loss.  But  we  have  done  wrong,  fotl  wrong,  to  the  natives  ; 
we  have  plundered  them  of  their  lands,  and  violated  our  treaties;  we  have 
transformed  them  to  human  tigers ;  and  they  are  fighting  now  for  their  lives, 
for  everything  that  man  holds  dear.  When  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrcom  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony,  the  CaflVes  were  kept  in  order,  under  his 
firm  yet  mild  rule,  for  the  small  sum  of  L.1500  a-year.  The  treasure  we  are 
now  wasting  in  this  wretched  warfare ;  the  valuable  lives  that  are  lost ;  the 
missionary  settlements  that  have  been  destroyed,  afford  another  instance  of 
righteous   retribution   for  sin.     When  will  our  public  men  learn  to  act 
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upon  the  principle,  that  justice  is  economy,  and  that  honesty  is  ever  true 
policy  I 

There  is  one  gleam  of  hope  for  the  colony.  A  constitution  has  been 
granted,  and  it  is  a  very  liberal  one.  Had  the  just  claims  of  the  colonists 
been  sooner  cared  for,  and  a  constitution  been  granted  them  which  was 
worthy  of  British  freemen,  this  disastrous  war  would  never  have  reached  such 
an  extremity.  But  even  here  there  has  been  sad  bungling.  It  has  been 
kept  back  as  long  as  possible.  A  constitution  might  have  been  embodied  in 
an  act  of  Parliament,  and  passed  at  once,  during  last  session,  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  colonists  were  well  known  ;  but  the  Government  were  afraid  to 
allow  the  Cape  policy  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
last  hour,  two  draft  ordinances  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Cape,  which 
require  to  be  submitted  to  the  sham  council  there,  and  receive  their  approval. 
It  has  been  read  once,  and  the  second  reading  has  been  postponed  for  two 
months,  when  every  day  was  of  unspeakable  importance.  The  colonists, 
who  are  wall  pleased  with  the  constitution,  are  indignant  at  this  shuffling 
conduct,  which  they  naturally  enough  ascribe  to  orders  from  Lord  Grey. 
Then  the  draft  ordinances,  being  approved  of  at  the  Cape,  must  be  forwarded 
here  to  receive  her  Majesty's  sanction.  It  then  becomes  law,  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Cape.  But  whence  all  this  delay,  and  the  war  still  rag- 
ing t 

The  truth  is,  our  colonial  policy  demands  a  thorough  revision.  And  wa 
trust  that,  in  the  approaching  Parliament,  this  question  will  be  approached 
with  a  searching  and  comprehensive  spirit.  If  Lord  Grey  does  not  know  his 
duty,  or,  knowing  it,  will  not  act  upon  it,  the  same  public  opinion  which  has 
triumphed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  must  demand  still  more  urgently 
the  dismission  or  resignation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  these  colonies 
we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  great  empires,  and  their  interests  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  Lord  Grey,  or  of  a  whole  wilderness 
of  Greys.  His  colonial  administration  has  been  little  better  than  a  series  of 
blunders.  He  never  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  or  in  the  right 
manner.  Even  when  his  measures  are  good,  they  earn  no  gratitude,  for 
they  are  universally  wrung  from  him,  and  have  never  the  appearance  of 
being  granted  from  a  principle  of  justice.  And,  besides,  they  have  generally 
appended  to  them  some  petty  and  ungracious  matter,  which  shows  how  suspi- 
cious he  is  of  his  own  countrymen  not  being  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
We  should  willingly  see  the  present  ministry  broken  up,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  to  get  quit  of  Earl  Grey  as  Colonial  Secretary.  The  country  will 
not  endure  much  longer  the  Whig  family-compact,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  highest  spheres  of  administration,  among  the  fortunate  occupants  of  a 
certain  narrow  circle.  Is  there  nobody  born  in  this  country  with  brains  in 
his  head,  unless  he  be  a  Lord,  or  a  Lordling!  "We  are  surely  brought 
very  low." 
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CHRISTIANITY  SUITED  TO  MAN. 

When  we  look  on  some  gorgeous  mansion,  with  its  numerous  courts  and 
outbuildings,  witli  its  passages  and  balls,  we  know  thai,  although  we  might 
wander  among  these  as  in  a  maze,  the  architect  who  planned  it  knows  its- 
intricacies,  and  could  lead  us  through  it,  and  explain  to  us  every  room,  and 
recess,  and  embellishment.  When  we  look  on  a  complicated  machine,  we 
are  apt  to  be  bewildered,  but  we  know  that  the  engineer  who  designed  it, 
and  superintended  its  erection,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  could 
explain  to  us  the  use  of  every  lever,  and  spring,  and  weight,  and  wheel.  So, 
if  we  believe  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  we  must  believe  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  his  own  workmanship,  and  with  man  as  a  part 
of  it ;  we  must  conclude  that  he  knows  the  body  "  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
folly  made,"  with  all  its  curious  organisation,  and  the  soul,  that  master  work 
of  his  wisdom,  with  all  the  faculties  and  susceptibilities  with  which  it  has 
been  endowed. 

If  God  knows  our  frame,  we  infer  that  he  will  deal  with  us  according  to  ■ 
it — that  the  religion  which  he  communicates  will  be  adapted  to  our  nature, 
suited  to  our  faculties,  and  subservient  to  our  well-being.  If  Christianity 
be  from  God.  and  not  merely  an  invention  of  human  genius,  we  conclude 
that  it  will  be  suited  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution, — that  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  our  condition  and  circumstances,  just  as  the  various  parts 
of  a  key  are  suited  to  the  wards  of  the  lock  to  which  it  belongs,  just  as  the 
ball  of  thu  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  suited  to  the  socket  in  which  it 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  arguments  for  the  trutlp 
of  Christianity,  drawn  from  the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  promulga' 
lion  of  its  doctrines,  and  from  the  prophecies  which  are  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  purity,  too,  and  harmony  of  revelation  ;  the  character  of  Christ 
as  delineated  by  the  evangelists ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writers 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  placed,  nil  furnish 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion.  We  have  no  desire  and  no  intention 
to  depreciate  these  proofs ;  but  we  propose,  in  a  short  series  of  papers,  to 
set  ourselves  to  the  illustration  of  another  branch  of  christian  evidence. 
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Does  not  the  Gospel  cany  on  its  front  its  own  demonstration  ?  Does  not 
Christianity  present  an  aspect  so  bland  to  men  who  will  look  on  it,  that  they 
will  feel  assured  of  its  love, — so  dignified,  that  they  will  stand  in  awe  of 
its  majesty, — so  appropriate  to  themselves,  that  they  will  acknowledge  its 
truth,  and  confidently  receive  its  doctrines?  It  is  to  such  inquiries  that  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is  to  be  directed. 

The  self-evidencing  power  of  gospel  truth  is  implied  in  the  saying  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  in  that  of  her  townsmen.  She  said  to  her  country- 
men, "  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did ;  is  not  this 
the  Christ?"  Her  argument  obviously  was — 'He  understands  me  tho- 
roughly ;  my  biatwjr  and  mj  heart  «re  known  to  Urn.'  The  men  of  Srcjur, 
receiving  so  favourable  an  account,  Invited  Jesus  to  their  city,  and,  during 
his  stay  there,  they  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  were  convinced  by  his 
doctrine.  We  have  no  account  of  miracles  having  been  performed  by  Jesus 
in  that  city,  and  the  men  of  the  place  escribed  their  belief,  not  to  miracle,  but 
to  doctrine.  "They  said  to  the  woman,  New  we  believe;  not  because  of 
thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  Is  there  jmt  implied  in  these  sayings 
the  proposition,  that  "  christian  truth  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  man- 
so  appropriate  as  to  cany  oonvicfckw  of  its  divinity  to  (he  minds  of  those 
who  will  seriously  consider  it?  " 

The  proposition  which  we  have  stated,  if  true,  must  be  of  ioamwe  im- 
portance to  the  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
gone  forth  to  instruct  too  heathen  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  some 
heathen  land*— India,  for  example — individuals  may  be  found  who  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  our  literature  and  our  modes  of  reasoning,  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  general  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  with  whom  the  christian  teacher 
comes  into  contact-  If  the  missionary  cannot,  then,  confide  in  the  inherent 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  convey  its  own  truth  to  the  hearts  aa4  coascieoees 
of  those  who  hear  it,  he  must  be  in  a  great  measure  helpless.  Those  whom 
he  addresses  can  neither  appreciate  his  facte,  nor  understand  his  reasoning 
upon  them  ;  and  how,  then,  can  they  admit  hie  conclusion  1  If  they  hare 
not  had  that  mental  culture  which  would  enable  them  to  test  the  strength  of 
his  materials,  or  the  tenacity  of  his  cement,  how  can  they  judge  of  the  so- 
lidity of  the  structure  which  he  rears  f  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  Must 
we  wait  till  the  learning  of  the  world  leads  the  way?  Must  science  open 
the  road  to  faith?  Must  the  cunning  Chinese,  the  contemplative  Brahmin, 
the  degraded  Hottentot  and  Cadre,  be  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
before  they  can  be  taught  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ?  Shall  we  not  rather 
raise  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  shout,  "  la  this  we  conquer  "  ? 

On  the  supposition  that  Christianity  comes  from  God,  it  must,  we  think, 
appear  highly  probable,  that  there  should  be  in  itself  that  which  is 
fitted  to  produce  conviction  of  its  divinity  and  truth.  What  does  it  profess 
to  be,  and  what  are  the  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  ?  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  declaration  of  mercy  to  men. — to  men  only — to  all  men.  If  it 
be  divine,  is  it  not  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  divinity  should 
be  readily  apparent  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed  ?  If  a  person 
were  in  imminent  danger,  would  it  not  be  a  mockery  to  wars  him  of  his 
danger  in  an  unknown  tongue?  Does  not  an  act  of  amnesty  require,  hi 
order  to  secure  its  object,  the  authority — the  saanifeet  authority-  of  the 
sovereign?  Is  the  proclamation  of  mercy  to  he  published  with  a  doubtful 
signature,  or  with  a  mutilated  seal?    It  hardly  meets  the  case  to  say,  that 
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by  a  anreral  and  laborious  investigation, —by  s  a— lpaitoon  of  weeds,  and 
phrases,  and  events,— 'by  a-  balancing  of  probabilities,-— «  diai  amy  be  found 
by  which  the  document  may  be  treeed  to  its  aethor.  We  nhrald  naturally 
expect  that  the  authority  of  the  document  would  be  ne  easily  discerned  as 
its  meaning, — tint  in  the  lacs  of  Jesus  Christ  we  should  dearly  and  oisr 
tktctlT  we  the  glory  of  God. 

But  leaving  preseaptive,  we  would  proceed  to  positive^  evidence  of  the 
suitableness  of  Christianity  to  the  intellectual  and  moral.  constitutioD  of  nan  ; 
aid,  in  the  flrat  place,  we  observe  that  Christianity  it  proposes!  at  m  rtoela- 
tion  from  God,  and  at  such  it  tuittd  to  man's  necessities.  In  the  mind  of  man 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  a  revelation  ;  that  it,  against  the  abstract  notion  - 
of  a  revelation.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  common,  a  favoerite  notion. 
Man  is,  by  a  deep  necessity  of  nature,  a  religious  being;  end  he  will,  and 
must,  have  a  religion.  He  is  im blest,  even  though  in  possession  of  earthly 
prosperity,  if  this  ingredient  is  left  out  of  his  cop.  There  ie  en  idea  of  One 
or  more  superior  intelligences  existing  in  the  minds  of  men,  with  scarcely  an 
exception — an  idea  whioh  is  not  easily  effaced.  It  seenae  as  if  a  continuous 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  were  presented  to  the  understanding,  and 
regularly  supplied  to  each  generation,  and  all  through  the  life  and  experience 
of  every  man,  like  a  constant  stream  of  light  reflected  upon  the  rational  soul, 
from  all  nature,  in  all  her  wondrous  works  and  processes.  Besides  this  idea 
of  a  superior  intelligence,  there  is  in  man  a  kind  of  intuitive  belief  that  be- 
tween him  and  that  superior  intelligence  there  is  a  direct  intercourse.  Men 
have  never  been  content  with  that  knowledge  of  God  whioh  is  to  he  obtained 
from  his  works,  but  have  always  yearned  for  a  more  direct  communication 
of  his  will.  "  As  under  the  law,"  says  Neander,  "  man's  sense  of  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  work  out  his  justification  was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  one 
who  should  accomplish  what  the  law  could  never  do,  so  in  the  progress  of 
the  pagan  mind  under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  a  new  revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  lor  a  higher  order  of 
things."  AH  nature  has  been  traversed  with  inquisitive  eye  by  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  have  been  earnestly  looked 
at,  and  if  changes  were  observed,  the  eauses  of  which  were  not  readily  per- 
ceived, they  were  regarded  by  man  as  indications  given  by  a  snparior  intel- 
ligence of  his  duty  or  his  destiny.  Who  does  not  know  that  man  has  raised 
his  Curious  eye  to  heaven,  and,  gazing  on  the  glorious  firmament  of  stars,  has 
fancied  that  in  their  luminous  characters  he  could  read  omens,  prophecies, 
and  revelations  from  God  1  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  meon,  and  the 
blazing  flight  of  comets,  were  regarded  with  awe,  as  tokens  of  terrible  events 
about  to  happen.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  planets  were  discovered,  bright 
points,  whose  relative  position  to  the  sun  and  to  each  other  was  continually 
varying,  they  were  held  as  messengers  of  Divinity.  Their  movements  were 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  human  destinies.  Instruments  and  tables  were  in- 
vented by  which  the  benign  and  malignant  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  carefully,  and,  as  it  was  imagined,  accurately  discriminated.  Astro- 
logy, as  is  well  known,  flourished  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
spread  from  Chaldea  over  the  world.  Its  influence  was  so  great,  that,  lest 
the  astrologer  should  become  a  rival  to  Jehovah's  prophet,  severe  judgments 
were  denounced  against  him.  "  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers, 
the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee  from  those  things  that 
shall  come  upon  thee  ;  behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble :  the  fire  shall  bum 
them;  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame," 
"  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
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heaven,  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them."  Dreams  were  deemed  inti- 
mations of  future  events ;  and  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  quivering  entrails 
of  animals  used  for  sacrifice,  were  thought  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  to  men. 
Covenants  were  ratified,  and  battles  were  fought,  as  these  omens  were  deemed 
auspicious  or  unfavourable.  Cicero  says,  that  "  there  is  no  nation  either  so 
refined  or  so  rude,  but  has  the  practice  of  divination."  The  human  mind 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  an  orphan,  and  it  strives  to  hold  converse  with  he 
great  parent.  The  voice  of  God  was  the  first  ever  heard  by  man,  and  he 
turns  towards  it  a  listening  ear.  Revelation  was  the  language  of  his  infancy 
— that  is,  of  the  infancy  of  the  race — and  its  tones,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  are  sweet  to  him.  In  the  discordant  Babel  of  this  world,  he  longs  to 
hear  his  native  tongue. 

There  is  something  grand  and  awful,  though  beyond  expression  melan- 
choly, in  the  thought  of  a  human  spirit,  smitten  with  the  curse  of  guilt  and 
blindly  feeling  after  God,  restless  under  the  ceaseless  clamourings  of  con- 
science,—convinced  that  no  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  whose  illusions 
are  fading,  yearning  for  pardon,  and  if  there  be  no  hope,  painfully  anxious 
to  know  the  worst.  In  heathen  lands  we  are  assured  such  cases  are  not 
rare.  Ho  ray  of  gospel  light  shines,  yet  the  spirit  is  unable  to  suppress  the 
conviction  that  there  is  some  oracle,  and  that  if  itwere  able  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  it  would  find  some  presage  of  its  dark  destiny.  Men 
turn  to  the  idols  which  their  fathers  worshipped,  and  listen  to  the  priests 
who  claim  to  be  divinely  inspired,  like  Saul  of  old,  who,  when  the  prophets 
were  silent,  when  visions  were  sealed,  when  God,  by  Urim  and  Thummim, 
answered  not,  crept  at  the  dead  of  night  to  a  miserable  trafficker  in  dark  and 
accursed  mysteries.  The  evil  spirit,  with  its  terrors,  haunts  the  idolater 
even  now;  and  the  conduct  of  Saul,  in  the  case  referred  to,  is  that  of  many 
millions  of  our  race. 

But  why  should  we  go  to  heathen  lands  for  illustrations  of  man's  eager 
desire  for  direct  intercourse  with  God  ?  Might  we  not  appeal  to  universal  ex- 
perience T  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  has  not  had  his  moments  of  serious 
thought,  who  has  not  sometimes  said  with  an  agony  of  earnestness,  "  What 
am  I ;  whence  did  I  come ;  and  whither  am  I  going  !"  Is  there  any  one 
who  has  not  in  his  inmost  soul  cherished  the  wish,  "  O  for  some  one  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  mystery  of  my  being?"  Man's  nature  says,  "  Let  me  hear 
the  voice  of  God,"  and  Christianity  meets  that  demand.  It  claims  to  be  the 
message  of  God  to  man, — it  points  to  proofs  of  its  divinity, — it  calls  on  man 
to  exercise  his  reason  in  carefully  investigating  its  claims,  in  estimating  the 
evidence  to  which  it  appeals,  that  it  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the 
truth  of  God. 

The  argument  stated  above,  though  important,  is  only  preliminary.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mohammedans, — the  Shasters  and  the 
Koran, — claim  to  be  revelations,  claim  to  meet  that  demand  on  the  part  of 
man  for  direct  communication  with  the  unseen  world,  to  which  we  have 
referred  at  length  ;  and  it  is  by  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  and  suitableness.  On  the  consideration  of  these,  we  shall  enter 
in  our  nest  communication. 
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It  was,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  a  very  doubtful  matter  in  this  country, 
whether  the  Synod  would  attempt,  in  the  altered  political  condition  of 
France,  to  implement  its  appointment,  made  at  St  Foy  in  August  1850,  to 
meet  at  Paris  in  January  1852.  The  brethren  in  France  themselves  ex- 
perienced much  hesitation  on  the  subject,  up  to  near  the  last  hour.  It  was  not 
till  after  lengthened  deliberation,  and  much  prayer,  that  they  resolved  to  meet, 
and  that  they  intimated  their  resolution  to  the  churches  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where, on  whose  sympathy  and  countenance  they  had  been  encouraged  to  rely, 
accompanying  the  intimation  with  the  expression  of  a  desire,  more  than  or- 
dinarily earnest,  that  they  might  be  favoured  with  the  presence  of  deputies 
from  those  churches.  But  would  they  be  allowed  to  meet?  "Would  the 
jealous  and  unscrupulous  despotism  which  overcrows  the  land,  and  is  in  the 
crisis  of  its  establishment  or  overthrow,  and  is  known  to  have  employed  its 
system  of  espionage  and  proscription  against  even  literary  coteries  and  social 
parties,  permit  an  assembly  of  the  kind,  for  consultation  and  combination, 
in  ignorance  of  its  intentions,  or,  it  may  be,  knowing  them  too  well  to 
relish  them  f  Synodical  meetings,  meetings  of  spiritual  representatives,  for 
purely  spiritual  purposes,  are  things  which  do  not  occur,  and  therefore  are 
not  understood,  in  France.  In  the  National  Protestant  Churches — if  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  national  churches,  where  professedly  there  is  none,  and 
where  yet  all  are  paid  by  the  state  who  are  pleased  to  be  so — such  meetings 
are,  and  have  long  been,  quite  disused;  and  without  the  explicit  sanc- 
tion of  the  government,  they  could  not  be  held.  Supposing  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Evangelical  Churches  should  assemble,  was  it  likely  that 
they  would  not  experience  interruptions,  more  or  less  unpleasant,  but 
nt  all  events  defeating  to  their  design?  If  the  civil  functionaries  were 
not  spontaneous  in  their  hostility,  might  not  an  enemy,  where  enemies  are 
numerous,  and  of  more  classes  than  one,  give  the  hint  T  Might  not  existing 
laws,  by  which  religion  is  watched  ungenerously,  and  cruelly  hampered  and 
oppressed,  while  they  profess  to  leave  her  free,  be  brought  into  operation ; 
if,  indeed,  it  were  not  absurd  to  speak  of  laws  at  all,  where  all  are  at  the  mercy 
of  individual  and  arbitrary  will  ?  The  thing  appeared  to  be  very  problematical, 
to  say  the  least.  Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  that  tie  writer  of  this 
notice  should,  at  the  lime  appointed,  be  on  the  spot,  as  a  deputy  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  And,  now  that  he  has  to  record  that  the 
Synod  met  in  peace,  and  in  peace  conducted  its  deliberations  to  their  close, 
lie  would  do  it  with  unfeigned  thankfulness  to  God.  Whatever  he  may 
have  thought  of  the  obstacles  to  be  apprehended  when  he  was  looking 
forward,  he  has  now  more  than  hinted  the  view  he  takes  of  them  in  looking 
back.  Our  "sun  and  shield,"  our  "refuge  and  strength," has  heard  the 
prayers  of  his  few  but  faithful  people,  and  of  the  others,  not  a  few,  who 
"  helped  together'  with  them  in  their  prayers,"  and  "  has  delivered  from  the 
noise  of  archers  in  the  place  of  drawing  water." 

I  arrived  in  Paris — the  first  person  is  convenient  for  narrative — at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the  Synod  had 
been  fixed  to  meet ;  and,  although  much  in  need  of  a  few  hours'  sleep,  betook 
myself,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Monod,     I  was  anxious  to  know  about  the  movements  of  the  brethren 
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-who  could  tell  what,  in  their  very  uncertain  circumstances,  a  day  might  have 
brought  forth?  A»d  I  was  desirous,  moreover,  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
their  sittings,  should  they  take  plsee".  I  found  the  worthy  pastor  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  worship,  making  a  few  plain  earnest  remarks,  according 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  usage  of  serious  people,  or  serious 
pastors  at  least,  in  France.  From  the  prayer  which  followed,  I  learned,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Synod  was  just  about  to  assemble;  for  it 
abounded  with  petitions  for  Divine  direction,  protection,  and  blessing,  in  its 
behalf.  M.  Monod,  and  his  excellent  lady,  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome ;  and 
I  had  the  pleasure,  at  the  same  lime,  of  being  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Irving  of  Falkirk,  the  Free  Church  deputy,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  the 
previous  day.  I  may  he  allowed  to  mention  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
as  we  descended  the  stairs  to  go  to  the  place  of  meeting,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
terested me  a  good  deal  at  the  time.  I  was  shown,  on  the  landing-place, 
the  arm-chair  of  the  celebrated  Victor  Hugo,  packed  up,  and  ready  to  be  sent 
after  its  owner  to  Belgium,  in  the  banishment  which  he  is  sharing  at  pre- 
sent with  many  of  the  most  talented  and  influential  citizens  of  France.  He 
had  resided  in  a  part  of  the  same  tenement  with  M.  Monod. 

The  Taiibout  chapel — so  called,  in  consequence  of  the  congregation  having 
once  had  their  place  of  worship  in  the  street  of  that  name,  although  it  stands 
in  the  neighbouring  But  de  Province — of  which  MM.  Bride!  and  De 
Fressense  the  younger,  are  pastors,  is  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Union.  It  is 
neat  and  commodious,  although  not  very  large ;  and  it  was  purposed  ori- 
ginally, I  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  Synod  should  meet  there.  Bat 
it  was  afterwards  thought  that  this  would  give  its  meetings,  on  several  ac- 
counts, a  notoriety  which,  all  things  considered,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid,  and 
at  the  prudent  suggestion  of  the  congregation  themselves,  the  chapel  of  MM. 
Monod  and  Armand  Delille  was  preferred.  An  extempore  church  or  chapel  is 
this  latter,  in  Le  Court  de  PefiU  Eeuries, — Court  of  the  Little  Stables, — Rus 
I/Enghxen,  "  upper  room"-  ish  all  over.  It  has  been  made  out  of  three  orfonr 
apartments  thrown  into  one,  as  is  obvious  from  the  marks  on  the  plaster,  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  dwelling j  and  its  pulpit,  of  primitive  plainness,  has 
been  placed  in  an  angle  so  as  to  command  as  many  of  the  audience  as  it 
might.  The  delegates  assembled  to  the  number  of  thirty-two.  I  have  seen 
their  number  stated  elsewhere  as  twenty-nine.  From  a  great  distance  some 
of  them  had  come ;  some,  with  whom  I  happened  to  meet  in  private,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Excellent  men  I  I  will  cherish  the  recollection  of 
my  brief  but  delightful  intercourse  with  you  while  I  live !  There  might  be 
Seen  among  them,  in  some  instances,  the  beard,  bushy  or  patriarch  ally 
flowing ;  and  there  was  not  wanting  the  "  greeting  of  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss."  Those  Frenchman  live  nearer  the  rising  sun  than  we ;  and 
christian  lore  may  be  expected  to  be  warmest  where  friends  are  few,  and 
enemies  and  discouragements  many.  But  bating  these,  and  a  few  other  indi- 
cations to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  that  of  the  foreign  tongue  to  his  ear,  that 
he  was  in  a  foreign  land,  he  might  have  fancied  himself  in  a  company  of 
ministers  and  elders  drawn  together  from  different  parts  of  Scotland  to  a 
presbytery  or  synod  by  the  love  of  God  and  a  good  cause. 

The  first  three  days  were  occupied,  after  the  singing  of  a  sweet  and 
most  appropriate  hymn,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  with  the 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  synodical  constitution,  the  making  up  of  the 
roll,  as  we  would  call  it,  the  election  of  a  president  or  moderator,  the  re- 
'  ceiving  of  the  credentials  of  the  deputies,  the  admission  of  additional  churches 
into  the  union,  And  the  arranging  of  plans  for  the  effective  visitation  of  the 
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churches,  and  for  missionary  operations.  M.  Moaod  mi  tuosen,  for  the 
third  time,  to  preside.  He  is  alike  dfetingtiished  for  bis  business  talents  and 
bis  personal  worth  \  and  his  sacrifice*  and  services  for  the  eaaee,  ewt-tle  btm 
to  "  double  honour,"  and  secure  it  for  him  "  la  the  presence  of  his  brethren." 
Five  churches  were  added  to  their  former  number,  making  now  hi  all  eigh- 
teen. They  have  four,  I  think,  itinerant  evangelists  j  but,  indeed,  they  are 
altogether  a  anastenory  chliroh  t  and  their  mode  of  managing  their  mtssioas 
closely  resembles  our  own.  They  have  a  committee  for  superintending  that 
branch  t  bat  it  in  responsible  le  the  commission  or  standing  committee  of 
Synod,  and  itiat  again  of  course  to  the  Synod  itself;  thus  combining  a  prompt 
executive  with  die  necessary  gnarantoe  for  orderly  procedure.  Qreat 
freedom  of  speech,  and  equally  great  good  feeling,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, characterised  their  deliberations.  Devotional  exercise  was  frequent ; 
and  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  touched,  once  and  again,  by  their  chaste 
bat  animated  hymning,  and  their  praying,  reverential,  bat  having  in  it  more 
of  the  affectionate  and  confiding  address  to  "  their  Father  and  their  God." — 
I  think  every  prayer  I  hoard  begun  with  that  compellation — and  more  of 
the  direct  address  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  No 
doubt  their  peculiar  circnm* lances  at  once  produced  this  to  some  extent, 
and  made  it  the  more  impressive.  To  the  communion  service,  in  the  after* 
noon  of  the  Lord's- day —-a  day  so  sadly,  and  all  but  universally  desecrat- 
ed In  Pari*-- these  remarks  are  more  intensely  applicable.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  large  prayer- meeting,  many  persons  who  were  not  member* 
of  Synod  joining  in  it,  with  the  communion  interposed.  There  were  some 
things  which  a  person  from  this  country  would  find  to  be  new  to  him,  and 
others  perhaps,  which,  if  fastidiously  attached  to  our  wonted  forms,  he  might 
stumble  at  as  irregularities  ;  for  example,  the  praying  by  a  layman — to  em- 
ploy a  word  for  convenience  and  not  for  any  liking  to  it— immediately  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  of  another  immediately  after 
it.  Bat  it  was  a  solemn  and  delightful  season,  carrying  back  the  dullest  im- 
agination to  those  primitive  times,  in  which  all  the  simplest  was  associated 
with  all  the  moat  venerable  in  enr  religion,  and  a  season,  the  impression  of 
which  will  not  be  speedily  efiaoed. 

On  Monday,  the  deputies  from  other  churches  were  heard — Mr  Scholl, 
from  the  Canton  de  Vand;  Mr  Williams,  a  lively  and  able  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist,  who  labours  among  the  Bretons  in  Fmisterre  ;  a  minister  from  the 
Belgic  Missis  — i  j  Church,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory ;  Mr  Irving  -, 
and  myself.  We  were  heard  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence ;  and 
the  responses  were  full  of  cordiality,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  churches  repre- 
sented by  us,  for  the  sympathy  shown,  and  the  help  afforded.  The  liberality 
of  our  own  church,  I  ought  to  mention,  was  markedly  acknowledged.  This 
was  the  last  time  I  sat  with  the  Synod ;  but  there  was  an  "  open  "  prayer 
meeting,  as  it  was  named,  at  which  I  was  present  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Its  composition  appeared  to  me  to  be  remarkable,  certainly.  The 
Rev.  Adolphe  Monod  presided,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Grandpierre,  another 
minister  of  the  National  Reformed  Church,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  But 
it  was  surely  an  example  of  evangelical  anion  or  alliance,  of  which  we  may 
say,  that  tbo  concessions  on  either  side  were  equally  balanced,  or  rather  in 
which  they  wore  given  in  favour  of  the  weaker  side.  These  men  had  long 
known,  and  loved  each  other,  not  as  members  of  the  same  visible  communion 
merely,  bat  as  tree  Christians,  and  labourers,  side  by  side,  in  tti3  same  field 
of  christian  usefulness  ;  and  H  would  have  been  unnatural,  and  the  really 
wooderfal  Ibing,  if,  in  eonfeqasMe  of  their  subsequent  differences  of  opinion 
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and  position,  most  important  as  we  consider  these  to  be,  the;  had  put  into 
abeyance  their  common  evangelical  faith,  and  wonted  christian  fellowship, 
especially  considering  their  number  was  ho  few,  compared  with  the  super- 
stitious and  godless  of  the  land. 

My  space  is  done,  but  not  my  subject.  I  wished  to  have  urged  the  mem- 
bers of  our  church,  by  what  appear  to  me  to  be  very  powerful  considera- 
tions, not  to  continued  only,  but  increased,  liberality  towards  these  most 
devoted  and  estimable  servants  of  our  common  Lord.  But  I  must  reserve 
this  for  another  time,  and  probably  another  place.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  which  has  been  given  me  of  seeing  Paris,  its  people,  and 
especially  its  Christians,  which  I  never  had  before,  and  possibly  might  never 
otherwise  have  had.  But  from  the  place  where,  with  all  its  attractions, 
civil  liberty  is,  meanwhile,  quashed,  and  religious  liberty  is  so  very  im- 
perfect, where  long  imprisonments  and  heavy  fines  for  publishing  a  traci 
exposing  the  errors  of  Popery,  are  occurrences  recent  and  far  from  rare, 
where  new  political  constitutions  are  to  be  purchased  like  old  ballads, 
hawked  through  the  streets,  for  a  couple  of  sous  which  make  a  penny, — 
where  I  had  witnessed  some  still  un  effaced  mementoes  of  the  cannon  bullets, 
that,  only  a  week  or  two  before,  had  boomed  along  the  finest  of  its  Bottle- 
varih, — where  there  is  so  constant,  and  apparently  so  interminable,  an  un- 
certain ty  of  property  and,hu  man  life, — and  where  christian  institutions,  deserv- 
ing of  the  name,  might  be  almost  said  to  be  unknown,  did  I  not  return  to  the 
shores  of  old  Albion,  gratefully  meditating  the,  to  my  countrymen  and 
myself,  most  blessed  contrast,  and  saying, — "  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in 
pleasant  places  1" 


THE  CONFEDERACY  AGAINST  MAYNOOTH. 

"  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light,"  is  a  text  always  receiving  some  fresh  illustration.  In  the  opinion  of 
not  a  few,  the  present  conduct  of  Dissenters  in  relation  to  the  Maynooth  grant, 
is  in  danger  of  affording  another  illustration  of  this  Divine  saying.  "  The 
Dissenters  are  a  large  and  powerful  body,"  it  was  once  stated  to  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  "  and  they  will,  undoubtedly,  oppose  such  a  measure,  if 
brought  forward  by  the  Government."  "  The  Dissenters !  what  does  the 
Government  care  for  the  opposition  of  Dissenters?"  was  the  significant 
reply  of  the  politician.  "  The  Dissenters,  of  course,  will  make  a  great  noise 
at  first ;  but  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  among  themselves  before  their  voice  is 
heard  in  Parliament.  The  Dissenters  can  agree  about  nothing,  when  any 
work  is  to  be  done."  Making  allowance  for  the  off-hand  exaggeration  of 
the  remark,  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  are  afraid  that  Dissenters 
as  a  class  never  embrace  a  great  opportunity,  nor  avail  themselves  of  an 
advantage.  Were  it  otherwise,  would  Dissent  have  such  a  miserable  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament,  and  be  so  destitute  of  political  power  7  Think  upon 
the  numbers,  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  public  spirit,  the  local  in- 
fluence of  Dissenters  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  then  remember  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Bright,  there  is  not  one  man  in  Parliament  of  snch  mark 
and  eminence,  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House,  when  he  is  stating 
our  opinions.  Most  unquestionably,  union  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Dissent. 
We  are  weak,  because  we  are  divided ;  and  while  there  are  so  many  among 
us  who  mistake  this  weakness  for  strength,  we  are  afraid  that  our  leading 
statesmen  will  still  continue  to  set  us  at  defiance.   We  must  again  quote  the 
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text. — "The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light." 

Upon  one  thing  the  Dissenters  are  thoroughly  agreed,  that  the  College  of 
Maynooth  shall  no  longer  be  supported  ont  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  On 
this  matter,  indeed,  there  is  little  controversy  among  religious  men,  whatever 
view  they  hold  as  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Public  opinion  has 
spoken  here  with  an  emphasis  which  cannot  be  misconstrued.  The  numerous 
and  incongruous  defenders  of  Maynooth,  may  rest  satisfied,  that  this  judgment 
shall  not  be  reversed.  Whigs  and  Tories,  Peelites  and  Radicals ;  Russell  and 
Derby,  Graham  and  Cobden,  may  man  the  walls  and  drive  off  the  assailants, 
as  tbey  have  done  before ;  but  the  attack  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
until  a  breach  be  made,  and  the  fortress  be  razed  to  the  foundations.  The 
decree  bas  gone  forth — this  Irish  Babylon  must  be  destroyed. 

The  great  practical  question  among  Dissenters  is  this ;  Should  Maynooth 
be  attacked  singly  f  Or,  should  we  petition  simply  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  without  any  special  reference  to  Maynooth.  Those  who 
advocate  the  latter  policy  exclusively,  take  their  stand  principally  upon  two 
propositions.  They  say,  first  of  all,  that  you  cannot  enter  upon  a  crusade 
against  Maynooth,  except  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
endowment ;  and  that,  to  do  so,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment,  that  Parlia- 
ment is  a  judge  of  truth  and  error  in  religion.  They  also  affirm,  that  it  has 
a  paltry  appearance,  if  not  somewhat  the  aspect  of  persecution,  to  strip  this 
Papal  College  of  its  thousands,  while  millions  are  expended  upon  the  Irish 
and  other  Protestant  establishments.  "  Let  us  lay,  then,  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  Church  Establishment  tree, — let  us  repeat  our  lusty  strokes,  until  it 
fall  with  a  noise  of  thunder  upon  the  plain."  We  shall  try  to  look  calmly 
at  both  of  these  arguments. 

As  regards  the  former,  that  Maynooth  cannot  be  attacked  singly,  without 
constituting  Parliament  a  judge  in  religious  matters.  This  is,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  a  proposition  which  has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  So  far  from 
regarding  it  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  the  mere  mention  of  which  carries 
assent,  it  appears  to  us  an  utter  fallacy.  We  deny  the  inference  altogether. 
It  is  based  upon  one  of  those  fanciful  analogies  of  the  parental,  and  judicial 
relations,  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  state,  of  which  so  much  was  foolishly 
spoken  and  printed  during  the  Voluntary  controversy.  It  is  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  they  scarcely 
expect.  The  idea  of  our  representatives  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
opinions  of  their  constituents,  and  determining,  upon  purely  abstract  grounds, 
whether  those  opinions  are  right  or  wrong,  and  then  giving  effect  to  their 
decision  thus  formed,  is  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  It  is  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  representation.  It  is  the  constituents  who  judge  whether  the  opinions  of 
their  representatives  be  right  or  wrong;  and  not  the  representatives  who 
judge  whether  the  opinions  of  their  constituents  be  right  or  wrong.  We 
send  Members  to  Parliament,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  they  will  repre- 
sent our  opinions  there  ;  and  we  demand  of  them,  that  they  carry  out  our 
convictions  of  what  is  right  in  their  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Macau  lay  was  very  fond  of  this  theory  of  the  judicial  character  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  When  a  candidate  for  Edinburgh,  he  said  he  was  at  present 
opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  priests;  but  he  would  not  pledge 
himself,  in  the  event  of  his  hereafter  deeming  it  a  wise  and  proper  mea- 
sure, to  place  his  seat  at  the  disposal  of  bis  constituents,  and  allow  them  to 
determine  whether  he  would  give  such  a  vote  or  not.  The  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh did  not  like  the  idea  of  their  representative  placing  himself  upon 
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the  judicial  bench  Sor  seven  years,  and  acting  independently  tif  his  con- 
stituents on  such  an  important  matter;  and  they  very  properly  gave  Mm 
leave  to  pursue  his  historical  studies.  Every  undid  and  honourable  per- 
se n  will  leave  E  pretty  broad  margin  for  his  representative  on  matters  of 
minor  moment ;  but,  upon  all  great  questions,  a  Member  of  Pnrlinmnnr  is 
not  a  judge,  but  a  steward.  Should  be  vote  for  a  motion  which  the  majority 
of  his  constituent  deem  to  be  wrong,  would  his  conscientiousness  fee  con- 
sidered a  valid  excuse  for  his  misrepresentation  of  their  views  t  They  would 
tell  him  very  plainly  that  he  was  chosen  by  them,  Hot  to  carry  Out  hifl  own 
private  sentiments*  but  to  carry  out  the  convictions  of  the  constituency.  If, 
therefore,  any  constituency  should  say  to  their  Member,  "You  must  "vote 
tor  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  because  it  is  an  endowment  of  what 
we  believe  is  religions  error  of  the  Worst  kind,"  they  are  not  making  hint  a 
judge  of  Protestant  truth,  or  Popish  error ;  they  are  making  themselves  the 
judges,  and  they  make  him  the  mere  instrument  of  giving  effect  to  their 
judgments  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  Then,  if  he  will  play  the 
part  of  a  judge,  instead  of  a  representative,  he  knows  the  penalty  ;  be  Will 
be  rejected  at  the  next  election,  should  he  Solicit  their  suffrages. 

And  again,  let  any  person  run  over  in  his  mind,  for  a  moment,  the  great 
parliamentary  achievements  of  the  last  twenty-five  er  thirty  years,  and  ask 
himself  the  question,  Whether,  in  any  one  of  them,  they  can  be  explained 
by  the  judicial  theory  T  Was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
effected  by  the  Members  of  Parliament  deciding  upon  abstract  considera- 
tions, and  independently  of  public  opinion,  that  Protestant  Dissenters  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  1  Was  the  repeal  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Tests  thus  effected  ?  Was  the  Reform  BU1 1  Was  the  Slave 
Emancipation  Act?  Was  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  T  Howstand  the  facts 
with  respect  to  all  those  great  measures  I  A  publie  opinion  was  created  out 
of  doors,  which  was  in  every  case  far  in  advance  of  the  opinion  within  the 
courts  of  Parliament.  And  after  a  time,  the  judges  out  of  doors  told  their 
representatives  within  doors,  to  carry  their  will  into  effect ;  and,  afraid  of  the 
results  of  disobedience,  not  a  few  voted  with  a  reluctant  spirit,  in  favour 
of  the  popular  decision.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  subject  does 
not  require  so  much  explanation.  Most  fervently  do  we  hope  that  all  our 
readers  may  be  of  this  opinion,  and  that  none  of  them  henceforth  shall  be 
deterred  from  expressing  their  honest  convictions  upon  religious  truth  or 
error  in  an  appeal  to  Parliament,  from  the  apprehension,  that  they  are  thus 
making  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  judges  in  religious  con- 
troversy. The  logic  of  such  a  theory  is  vicious,  for  our  government,  is  its 
most  important  branch,  is  a  representative  government.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  nuts,  for  if  the  electors  are  not  pleased  with  the  opinions  or  votes  of 
a  candidate,  they  reject  him  without  ceremony.  In  all  important  questions, 
the  electors,  and  they  alone,  are  the  judges,  and  the  representatives  are 
stewards,  responsible  to  them  for  all  their  proceedings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  may  be  cw-ried  far  beyond  this.  If  it  be 
sound,  it  feUows  that  every  man  has  a  full  right  to  express  his  disapproba- 
tion of  Popery  at  any  public  meeting,  which  is  convened  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so,  and  he  ie  not  to  be  charged  with  bigotry  or  intolerafioe  on  this  account. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  a  free  country — he  pays  taxes,  and  be  has  an  unquestion- 
able fight  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  every  farthing  of  his  money  is 
expended.  Haynoblh  ie  just  as  fairly  open  to  his  criticism  as  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  ia  M  mote  out  of  order  ia  exposing  the  abominable  dwetrtaea  Of  this 
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college,  than  be  is  in  calling  public  attention  to  (he  fetid  garbage  which  the 
Admiralty  sends  forth  to  oar  seamen,  under  the  name  of  preserved  neat. 
The  reason  in  both  cases  ii  one  and  the  same.  He  is  a  tax-payer,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  inquire  how  the  taxes  are  allocated,  and  if  dissatisfied,  to  correct 
the  abuse  as  far  as  his  power  extends.  And  if  a  Roman  Catholic  should  com- 
plain of  this  treatment,  and  remonstrate  as  to  the  impropriety  of  holding  up 
to  scorn  the  sacred  mysteries  ef  his  religion,  the  answer  is  at  hand.  The 
speaker  could  say — "  My  money  goes  to  support  your  religion,  and  so  long 
as  you  consent  to  have  it  thus  endowed,  it  may  be  attacked  with  perfect 
consistency  by  any  tax-payer.  Public  criticism,  unsparing  criticism,  is  the 
inevitable  condition  upon  which  all  grants  of  public  money  are  given  in  this 
country."  And  if  the  Roman  Catholic  asks,  whether  he  would  be  allowed 
the  same  privilege  of  exposing  what  be  believes  to  be  the  errors  of  Protestant- 
ism? our  supposed  orator  would  reply  at  once,  "Most  assuredly,  my  good 
sir.  You  pay  taxes  as  well  as  I  do.  Yonr  money  goes  to  support  doctiines 
which  you  consider  to  be  wrong.  The  Irish  Establishment  is  as  much  a 
public  institution  as  Maynootb.  You  are  in  a  free  country.  Speak  out 
your  mind  upon  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  Spare  no  arrows.  Expose 
the  iniquity  of  a  government  prostituting  your  hard-won  earnings  for  such 
a  purpose.  And  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  you,  your  conduct  will  meet 
with,  my  cordial  approbation." 

The  second  objection  to  the  selection  of  Maynooth  for  immediate  attack 
was  this  :  It  has  a  paltry  appearance,  if  not  somewhat  the  aspect  of  perse- 
cution, to  strip  this  Papal  college  of  its  thousands,  while  millions  are  ex- 
pended upon  the  Irish  and  other  Protestant  establishments.  This  objection 
would  have  great  force,  if  we  had  no  other  aim  in  view,  than  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Maynooth  grant,  or  even  if  we  concealed  the  intention  of 
resting  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  all  religious  establish- 
ments. Bat  it  utterly  disappears,  when  it  is  honestly  declared,  that  May- 
nooth is  only  one  of  several  fortresses  upon  whose  destruction  we  are  de- 
termined, and  that,  having  been  successful  in  this  our  first  attempt,  we  shall 
have  a  broader  basis  for  our  operations,  and  have  greater  facilities  for 
bringing  our  campaign  to  a  successful  termination.  Two  reasons  may  here 
be  assigned  for  this  selection,  should  a  Roman  Catholic  complain.  The 
Gist  is,  opposed  as  we  are  to  all  endowments,  and  asserting  this  doctrine  in 
the  broadest  terms,  we  have  a  right  to  commence  the  warfare  when  and 
where  we  please.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians  have  a  parliamentary  grant; 
(be  English  Independents  and  Baptists  have  a  parliamentary  grant ;  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  have  a  parliamentary  grant.  We  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  them  all,  and  we  expect  ere  long  to  have  them  expunged  from 
the  financial  votes.  But  we  begin  with  Maynooth,  beoause  Providence 
has  very  clearly  opened  up  a  path  for  this,  which  is  not  so  patent  in 
the  case  of  the  rest.  Aid  will  be  given  us  here,  which  will  not  be  given  in 
other  assaults.  With  the  motives  of  those  parties  who  lend  us  their  aid, 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  so  long  as  we  do  not  conceal  ours,  and  make 
no  unworthy  compromise.  And  secondly,  not  only  do  we  insist  upon  the 
right  of  choosing  our  own  point  of  attack,  but  we  also  believe  that  when 
Maynooth  falls  into  our  hands,  it  will  go  far  to  settle  the  whole  church 
question  in  Ireland.  Maynooth,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  key-stone  of  the 
Irish  ecclesiastical  arch.  Take  out  the  key-stone,  and  what  follows!  What 
does  not  follow  f  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  favourite  scheme  of  our  leading 
itatwmen  to  pension,  the  Irish  priests.  The  endowment  of  Maynootb,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  only  the  tirsUtepina  career  of  policy,  the  consummation 
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of  which  was  to  bring  the  Irish  priests  into  submission,  by  fastening  them 
with  a  golden  chain  to  the  throne.  This  dream  vanishes,  whenever  the 
might  of  public  opinion  has  transferred  to  the  public  treasury  the  thirty 
thousand  pounds  which  are  now  consigned  to  Maynooth.  There  is  another 
immediate  result.  For  many  years  back,  there  has  been  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  attacks  by  the  Irish  Papists  upon  the  Protestant  establishment.  It 
was  a  suspicious  symptom,  and  happily  not  much  ingenuity  is  required  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  The  Irish  priests  did  not  wish  the  tithes  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  to  be  appropriated  to  national  purposes.  It  was  their  desire 
that  all  church  property  should  continue  as  it  was,  in  its  integrity ;  expect- 
ing the  time  was  at  hand  when  they  would  supplant  the  present  Protestant  in- 
cumbents, and,  becoming  themselves  the  Irish  Establishment,  would  enter 
upon  all  its  possessions.  It  was  thus  no  part  of  their  policy  to  interfere 
with  present  arrangements — in  the  "good  time  coming"  it  would  all  be  their 
own.  Now,  1he  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant  will  give  a  rude  shock 
to  those  cheering  prospects  which,  for  several  years  back,  have  been  so 
ardently  cherished  ;  and,  abandoning  all  hope  of  getting  for  themselves  the 
tithes  and  property  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  they  will  lend  efficient 
assistance  in  freeing  the  land  from  its  heavy  yoke.  The  repeal  of  the 
Maynooth  endowment  forms  thus  the  first  step  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  Ireland.  And,  if  anything  was  required  to 
prove  to  Dissenters  the  importance  of  concentrating  their  present  energies 
upon  Maynooth,  it  is  the  extreme  anxiety  manifested  by  mere  worldly  poli- 
ticians to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  Strange  combinations  will  be  formed 
in  defence  of  Maynooth,  and  many  who  are  the  most  resolute  opponents 
of  Popery  and  Papal  aggression,  will  fight  for  it,  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  Church.  These  men  know  that  the 
downfall  of  Maynooth,  and  that  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  are  events 
not  far  distant  from  each  other,  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  they  are  also 
aware,  that  when  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  once  set  on  fire,  the 
conflagration  may  cross  the  channel. 

But  whilst  we  advocate  the  propriety  of  giving  Maynooth  all  prominence 
in  our  petitions,  we  have  certainly  no  objections  that  the  reasons  which  they 
contain  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  There  is  no  harm,  but  much  pro- 
priety, in  stating  that  we  are  opposed  lo  all  endowments,  even  for  the  sup- 
port of  what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  but  much  more  especially  for  what  we 
consider  to  be  fatal  error.  Nor  have  we  any  objection  that  the  petition  shall 
run  in  this  form — against  the  Maynooth  and  all  other  endowments.  But 
if  we  content  ourselves  with  sending  petitions  to  Parliament,  craving  the 
dissolution  of  the  connection  between  church  and  state,  without  any  direct 
or  prominent  reference  to  Maynooth,  and  plume  ourseli  es  upon  our  noble 
consistency  as  Voluntaries,  we  shall  be  none  the  worse  of  being  reminded, 
that  a  petition  against  the  union  of  church  and  slate  will  not  be  counted  a 
petition  against  Maynooth,  and  will  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  Parliament  as 
such.  Hence,  for  present  purposes,  the  petition  is  little  better  than  beating 
the  air.  Maynooth,  then,  must  occupy  the  foreground  of  oHr  petition, 
though  we  have  a  very  decided  wish  that  there  should  be  the  addition — and 
all  other  endowments.  This,  we  think,  should  satisfy  the  moat  zealous 
Voluntary. 

Regarding  co-operation  at  public  meetings,  and  in  the  signing  of  petitions, 
with  other  parties  who  do  not  occupy  the  Voluntary  platform,  we  have  an 
equally  strong  conviction  that  it  should  not  be  attempted.  This  advice  is 
not  given  on  account  of  any  inconsistency  in  such  a  combined  movement ; 
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for  the  writer  of  this  article  could,  with  an  excellent  conscience,  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  endowment,  and 
which  assigned  no  other  reason  than  the  poison  which  is  there  distilled,  and 
which  is  subsequently  diffused,  not  only  over  all  Ireland,  but  over  all  our 
colonies.  And  he  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea,  that  in  so  doing,  he  was 
making  Parliament  a  judge  in  religious  matters.  It  is  simply  on  the  ground 
of  expediency — christian  expediency.  Human  nature,  even  when  sanctified, 
does  not  cease  to  be  human  nature ;  and  as  the  Voluntary  brother  must 
state  his  views,  lest  his  co-operation  be  misunderstood,  there  is  great  room 
for  the  apprehension,  that  this  may  prove  the  occasion  of  alienation  and 
strife.  For  the  sake  of  all  parties,  it  is  better  that  each  should  act  separ- 
ately. As  their  object  is  the  same,  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  forbearance 
towards  each  other,  nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  cross  each  other's 
ranks.  If  Maynooth  be  the  important  position  which  we  think  it  is,  it  is 
not  wise  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not  arrived  at 
the  advanced  position  we  have  gained.  If  we  mistake  not,  Maynooth  will 
be  defended  with  the  most  determined  perseverance ;  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  votes  and  any  petitions.  Let  them,  therefore,  if  they  please, 
pray  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  because  it  is  an  endowment 
of  error.  Let  us  assign  another  and  a  broader  reason  ;  let  us  include,  if  we 
will,  other  endowments  as  well  as  Maynooth :  but  if  we  are  men,  who  un- 
derstand the  signs  of  the  times,  let  us  place  Maynooth  in  the  foreground,  and 
let  our  watchword  he — 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MAYNOOTH  AND  ALL  OTHER  ENDOWMENTS. 

A  VOLtJNTART. 


BUNYAN  AND  HIS  THEOLOGICAL  WRITINGS. 

The  literary  history  of  John  Bunyan  has  no  parallel  in  any  branch  of  authorship. 
A  tinker's  son  of  Bedford,  with  no  more  of  human  learning  than  what  qualified 
him  to  read  the  simplest  books  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  this  humble  attainment  on  more  than  some  half-dozen 
volumes  belonging  to  the  class  of  literature  in  favour  with  the  lowliest  lank  of  life, 
he  became  the  author  of  a  work  which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  foremost 
names  on  the  register  of  British  genius.  Almost  the  only  books  Bunyan  ever  read, 
at  least  before  he  wrote  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  were  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs,acopyof  Luther  on  theGalatians,and  two  volumes, — the"  Plain  Man's  Path  way 
to  Heaven,"  and  the  "  Practice  of  Piety," — which  formed  the  marriage  portion 
of  his  wife.  And  yet  this  same  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  circulated  by  mil- 
lions in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  and  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
European,  and  many  of  the  Oriental,  languages.  By  some,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
thought  no  more  than  natural,  that  the  millions  of  Bunyan's  admirers  in  the 
humblest  walks  of  society,  should  prefer  for  their  instructor  one  who,  as  belong- 
ing to  their  own  class,  might  be  expected  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
wants,  and  a  larger  share  of  sympathy  in  their  feelings,  than  is  common  to  the 
race  of  authors  ;  but  this  consideration  will  not  explain  Bunyan's  popularity  in 
another  direction,  in  which  it  equally  prevails.  His  works  have  attracted  the 
highest  genius  in  art  and  in  letters,  to  embody  their  creations  upon  canvas,  and 
illustrate  their  beauties  with  the  critical  pen.  Dr  Johnson,  Sou  they,  Coleridge, 
sod  Macaulay,  each  in  his  day  a  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  literature,  have 
united  in  the  congenial  task  of  setting  forth  the  high  merits  of  the  tinker  of  Els- 
ton  and  the  Baptist  preacher  of  Bedford.  On  the  table  of  royalty,  and  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  may  be  seen,  in  the  sumptuous  binding 
and  abundant  pictorial  illustration  which  are  reserved  for  the  gems  of  the  library, 
the  writings  of  John  Bunyan.  If  the  breadth  of  the  foundation,  and  the  stow 
and  gradual  progress  of  the  builder's  operations,  be  any  security  for  the  permo- 
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nonce  of  the  completed  supewtraetUTe,  Banyan's  renown  b  not  Bkety  soon  to  pas* 
av>;.  "Hisiave,"  says  Soothe)',  "  may  literally  be  said  to  have  risen:  begin- 
ning with  the  people,  it  haa  made  its  way  up  to  these  who  are  tailed  the  public. 
la  moat  instances,  the  many  receive  gradually  ana*  slowly  the  opinions  of  the  few, 
respecting  literary  merit ;  and  sometimes,  in  assentation  to  such  authority,  profess 
with  their  lips  an  admiration  of  they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  why.  But 
here  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  had  been  ratified  by  the  judicious.  The  people 
knew  what  they  admired.  It  is  a  book  which  makes  ita  way  through  the  fancy 
to  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  The  child  peruses  it  with  wondec  and  de- 
light; in  youth  we  discover  the  genia  e  which  it  displays;  he  worth  is  appre- 
hended aa  we  advance  in  years ;  and  we  perceive  its  merits  feelingly  in  declining 
age!" 

It  is  by  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  other  allegorical  writings,  that  Banyan 
is  best  known  ;  and  by  these,  probably, — since  his  death,  at  least,— he  has  accom- 
plished moat  good.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  his  allegories  contain  the  highest  re- 
sults of  his  sanctified  genius.  When  a  man  possessing  any  true  mental  power  is 
moved  to  write  a  poem,  he  is  sure  to  write  something  worth  listening  to.  The 
labour  it  costs  him  to. put  his  thoughts  in  a  poetical  form,  is  our  warranty  for  be- 
lieving that  he  does  not  proceed  to  give  such  a  form  to  thoughts  that  are  little 
worth.  Banyan  was  no  rhy  meter.  The  deficiency  ef  hie  education  prevented 
his  acquiring  the  art  of  cxprcasiag  his  thoughts  easily  and  naturally,  in  measured 
find  harmonious  lines  ;  but  his  frequent  attempts  at  versification,  showed,  at  least, 
that  he  appreciated  its  worth  ;  and,  had  lie  not  been  forced,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  endeavouring  to  win  souls,  to  speak  in  the  plain,  direct,  unaffected  manner 
which,  in  his  day  particularly,  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from  poetical  diction, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  learned  "  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme  "  as  success- 
fully as  did  Bloomfield  or  Bums,  or  any  other  of  our  peasant-bards.  His  poetry 
was  a  picture  making,  and  was  distinguished  from  his  prose  by  the  more  complete 
finish  and  the  more  careful  grouping  of  his  pictures.  Whenever  he  wants  to  em- 
body a  human  passion  or  idea  in  an  actual  character,  living  and  breathing  in 
actual  life,  he  has  himself  obtained  a.  view  more  than  usually  vivid  of  the  abstrac- 
tion so  embodied  ;  and  thus  his  allegories  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
perfect  processes  of  his  intellect. 

But  Banyan's  authorship  was  not  limited  to  allegorical  writing.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  preachers  that  have  ever  laboured  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  his  eminently  plain  and  practical  discourses  were,  in  frequent  instances, 
sent  to  the  press,  singly  or  collected  into  a  treatise  ;  and  his  accumulated  works, 
successively  issued  in  this  way,  show  him  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer. 
They  display  the  same  marks  of  gigantic  power  that  distinguish  the  works  hy 
which  he  is  better  known  ;  and  every  page  reminds  the  reader,  by  some  glowing 
imagery,  or  some  Titan  stroke  at  the  heart,  that  he  is  in  contact  with  the  author 
of  tho  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  christian  churches  of  Great  Britain  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
furnished  with  a  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  Bunyan's  works  j*  and  the 
lovers  of  that  "  prince  of  dreamers  "  will  see  what  will  do  their  hearts  good,  when 
they  look  at  the  three  goodly  imperial  volumes,  in  which  their  favourite  cornea 
forth  as  the  instructor  of  their  age.  Two  of  the  volumes,  comprehending  his 
experimental,  doctrinal,  and  practical  works,  have  already  been  issued ;  and  the 
third,  including  his  allegorical  writings,  is  in  course  of  being  printed.  We  hail 
the  publication  with  real  delight.  A  plan  was  projected,  some  years  ago,  for  a 
monument  to  Banyan,  to  be  erected  in  Bunhill  Fields,  London,  where  his  ashes 
repose;  and  a  highly-appropriate  design  for  the  proposed  structure  was  issued, 
about  tlte  same  time.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  idea  of  a  public  monument  has 
as  yet  been  carried  out ;  but  the  handsome  and  elaborate  edition  of  his  complete 
works  projected,  and  now  ready  completed,  by  the  private  enterprise  of  Messrs 
Blackie,  is  a  monument  more  expressive  than  any  which  brass  or  marble  could 
supply,  of  the  admiration  in  which  their  author  la  held  by  the  reading  public  of 

*  The  Works  of  John  Banyan,  with  an  introduction  to  each  Treatise,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries.  Vols.  i.  and  ii..  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical. 
Edited  by  George  Offer,  Esq..    Blackie  and  Sen,  Glasgow. 
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Great  Britain.  The  beauty  of  the  topography,  the  high-finish  of  the  steel-plate 
embellishments,  and  the  appropriately  grave  elegance  of  the  binding,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  eoitio  princept  of  Bunyan  :  while  the  rich  profusion  of 
editorial  observation!,  in  the  form  of  prefaces  to  each  separate  treatise,  and  brief 
foot-notes  appended,  wherever  the  phraseology  used,  or  the  allusion*  made,  seem. 
to  require  explication,  leaves  little  to  be  gleaned  in  the  field  of  pertinent  annota- 
tion by  any  one  who  may  come  after  Mr  Offer,  as  an  editor  of  Banyan's  theolo- 
gical writings. 

The  first  volume  opens,  aa  is  meet,  with  the  autobiography  of  Bunyan,— -the 
thrilling  detail  of  his  religious  feelings  and  experience,  contained  in  his  "  Grace 
Abowrtaing  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  with  his  relation  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  incarceration  in  Bedford  jail,  ami  a  collection  of  hie  "  Dying  Sayings  ;" 
his  poem,  entitled  "Prison  Meditations, "  follows;  after  which,  are  "  The  Jeru- 
salem Sinner  Saved  ;"  "  The  Greatness  of  the  Soul ;"  "  The  Work  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  Advocate  ;"  "  Christ  a  Complete  Saviour  ;"  "  Come  and  Welcome  to  Jesus 
Christ;"  "  Of  Justification  by  an  Imputed  Righteousness;"  "Saved  by  Grace  ;" 
"  The  Strait  Gate  ;"  "  Light  for  Them  that  Sit  in  Darkness ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Fear  of  God  ;"  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  Unfolded  j"  "Israel's  Hope 
Encouraged;"  "  A  Discourse  Touching  Prayer  ;"  "  The  Throne  of  Grace;"  "The- 
Acceptable  Sacrifice;"  "Paul's  Departure  and  Crown;"  "The  Desire  of  the 
Righteous  Granted."  In  the  secona  volume  are,  "  The  Saint's  Knowledge  of 
Christ's  Love  ;"  "  Of  Antichrist  and  his  Ruin  ;"  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
and  Eternal  Judgment ;"  "  Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened  ;"  "  A  Vindication  of 
Gospel  Truths  Opened  ;"  "  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican ;"  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ;"  "Reprobation  Asserted;"  "  Questions  about 
the  Nature  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Seventh-Day  Sabbath  ;''  "  Of  the  Trinity  and 
a  Christian  ;"  "  Of  the  Law  and  a  Christian  ;"  "An  Exposition  of  the  First  Ten 
Chapters  of  Genesis ;"  "  A  Holy  Life,  the  Beauty  of  Christianity  l*  "  Christian 
Behaviour;"  "A  Caution  to  Stir  Up  to  Wateh  against  Sin  "  (a  Poem)  ;  "  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Building,  Nature,  Excellency,  and  Government  of  the  House  of  God  " 
(a  PoeinJ  ;  "  Terms  of  Communion  and  Fellowship  of  Christians  at  the  Table  of 
the  Lord  ;"  "  The  Love  of  Christ"  (a  short  Poem)  ;  "  A  Cats  of  Conscience  Re- 
solved *'  (Female  Prayer  Meetings)  ;  Catechism,  called  "  Instruction  for  the 
Ignorant ;"  "  Seasonable  Counsel,  or  Advioe  to  Sufferers ;"  "  Exhortation  to  Peace 
and  Unity;"  "Bunyan's  Last  Sermon." 

To  those  who  have  known  Banyan  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  this  catalogue  of  his  published  writings,  showing  him 
to  be  a  man  of  encylopsedic  attainments  in  theology,  will  be  surprising  and  almost 
incredible.  "  Whence  had  this  man  this  wisdom  1"  is  probably  the  exclamation  that 
will  be  first  dictated  by  the  reading  of  sueh  a  list.  The  well  balanced  theology  of 
the  writer  will  next  strike  attention.  We  have  both  law  and  gospel  here.  Faith 
and  practice,  grace  and  godliness,  sound  doctrine  and  holy  behaviour,  are  beauti- 
fully blended  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bedford  tinker.  Hie  views  on  the  question 
of  "  The  Communion  of  Saints  "  will  have  peculiar  interest  with  many,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  having  given  much  prominence  to  that  subject 
of  late  years ;  and  when  it  is  found  that,  even  at  his  time,  and  among  his  anti- 
ptedobaptist  brethren,  he  saw  his  way  to  maintain  the  thesis,  "  Differences  about 
Water  Baptism  no  bar  to  Communion,"  many  christian  readers  will  be  both  as- 
tonished and  grieved,  to  find  how  small  is  the  advancement  which  our  age  can 
t, beyond  John  Bunyan  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  in  respect  to  christian 
--■nion,  as  distinguished  from  party  fellowship.  Every  question  he  takes  up, 
.  '6  with  the  grasp  of  agiant,  and  handles  with  corresponding  ease  and  vigour. 
While,  aa  a  sound  Calvinist,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  free  and  sovereign  grace 
of  God,  his  mind  was  of  too  comprehensive  a  character  to  be  entangled  in  the 
bondage  of  that  an ti- scriptural  and  anti-Calvinistio  Calvinism,  which  has  led 
many  to  limit  the  offer  of  salvation,  while  professing  to  preach  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  .sinners.  With  what  holy  earnestness  and  sacred  adroitness,  in  his 
"  Jerusalem  Sinner,"  he  presses  the  offer  of  salvation  on  the  despairing,  turning 
objection  into  a  reason  for  acceptance  I 

"'Preach  repenlanoe  and  remiaaiea  of  lias  among  alt  nations,  beginning  »i  Jerusalem.'    h 
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not  here  encouragement  for  thorn  that  think,  for  wicked  hearts  and  Una,  tbej  have  Dot  their 

fellows  in  the  world  ?     Objection But  I  have  a  heart  a*  hard  a*  a  rock.     Answer,—  Well, 

hot  this  doth  but  prove  thee  a  biggest  sinner.  Obj.— Bnt  my  heart  continually  freta  against 
the  1«rd.  Am.— Well,  thi«  but  doth  prove  thee  a  biggest  sinner.  Ob}.— Bnt  I  have 
been  desperate  in  eiaful  courses.  Am.— Well,  stand  then  with  the  number  of  the  biggest 
sinners.  Obj, — But  my  gray  head  ia  found  in  the  way  of  wickedness.  Ans.— Well,  thou  art 
in  the  rank  of  the  biggest  sinners.  Obj.— But  I  have  not  only  a  debased  heart,  but  1  have 
lived  a  debauched  life.  Ant.— Stand,  then,  among  those  that  are  called  the  biggest  sinners. 
And  what  then  ?  Why  the  text  swoops  you  all :  you  cannot  object  yourselves  beyond  the 
text.  I  say  it  swoops  you  all.  [Swoop  !  to  seize,  as  a  hawk  dues  his  prey.]  Obj. — But  I 
am  a  reprobate.  Am.— Now  tbou  talkest  like  a  fool,  and  meddlest  with  what  thou  under- 
standest  Dot :  no  sin  but  the  sin  of  final  impenitence  can  prove  a  man  to  be  reprobate  ;  and 
I  am  sure  thou  hast  not  arrived  as  yet  unto  that :  therefore,  thou  understandest  not  what 
thou  sayest,  and  makeat  groundless  conclusions  against  thyself.  Say  tbuu  art  a  sinner,  and  I 
will  hold  with  thee  :  aay  thou  art  a  great  sinner,  and  I  will  say  so  too  ;  yea,  eay  thou  art  one 
of  the  biggest  sinners,  and  spare  not ;  for  the  text  yet  is  beyond  :  there  is  yet  betwixt  hell 
and  thee.    '  Begin  at  Jerusalem,'  has  yet  a  smile  upon  thee,  •  •  unless 

now,  after  thou  hast  received  conviction  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world, 
thou  should  wickedly  and  despitefully  tum  thyself  from  him,  and  conclude  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to  for  lire,  and  so  crucify  him  for  a  cheat  afresh." 

On  the  part  of  Mr  Offer,  this  edition  has  been  prepared  with  unsparing  care  and 
labour.  His  notes  display  sound  and  extensive  theological  learning,  and  an  inti- 
macy auch  as,  perhaps,  no  other  living  writer  possesses,  with  the  history  and 
writings  of  Bunyan. 


ZECHABIAH'S  VISION  OF  THE  HORSEMEN  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

Zeeh.  i.  1-17. 

Part  II. 

Zeoha&iih  has  now  received  a  full  answer  to  his  question  regarding  the  thrte 
companies  of  horsemen  whom  he  saw  among  the  myrtle-trees.  The  manner  in 
which  that  answer  was  given  is  remarkable.  The  leader  of  the  troops  first  replies. 
Pointing  to  the  cohorts  behind  him,  he  says,  "  Thase  are  they  whom  Jehovah  hath 
sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.  On  hearing  these  words,  the  horsemen 
consider  them  as  a  call  to  give  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  they  answered, 
"  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  ;  and,  behold,  all  the  earth  eittetb 
still,  and  is  at  rest."  This  intimation  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the 
leader,  who  immediately  broke  forth  into  an  eameBt  intercession  on  behalf  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judea.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  answered  and  said,  O  Lord  of 
hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  cities  of 
Judea,  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  seventy  years  1 " 

The  first  point  which  demands  our  attention  in  this  vehement  expostulation,  is 
the  name  given  to  htm  who  utters  it.  He  is  called ''the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"— 
literally,  "  the  Angel  Jehovah."  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  superior 
angel,  introduced  now,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  scene  of  the  vision.  But  a 
careful  reader  of  the  whole  passage,  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  the  identity  of 
this  angel  with  the  "  man  riding  upon  the  red  horse,"  at  the  head  of  the  three 
companies  of  horsemen.  In  the  8th  and  10th  verses,  he  is  described  "  as  the  man 
that  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees.1'  In  the  11th  verse,  the  symbolical  horse- 
men report  to  "  the  Lord  that  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees  ; "  and  after  hearing 
that  report,  "the  angel  of  the  Lord"  turns  to  Jehovah,  and  pours  out  a  vehe- 
ment intercession  in  behalf  of  Judah.  and  Jerusalem,  which — while  all  the  earth 
was  tranquil  and  prosperous — were  desolate  and  oppressed.  It  is  beyond  dispute, 
then,  that  "  the  man  among  the  myrtle-trees"  was  none  other  than  "  the  angel 
of  Jehovah ; "  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Who  is  he  who  bears  so 
high  a  name  1  Let  ns  glance  at  his  position,  and  behaviour,  and  the  names  given 
to  him  ;  and  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  discovering  who  he  is. 

1 .  He  appears  as  the  Captain,  and  Leader  of  the  mystic  horsemen,  to  whom  it 
was  given  in  charge  to  accomplish  the  Divine  purposes  in  the  Babylonian  and 
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Persian  Empires ;  and  to  him  they  make  their  report  as  their  Sovereign  Lord. 
From  auch  an  exalted  office  the  mind  can  scarcely  separate  the  idea  of  Supreme 
Divinity,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  as  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host,  this  same  personage  appeared  unto  Joshua,  ihe  son  of  Nun, 
and  received  from  him  that  worship  which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah.  (Joshua  v, 
JIMS.) 

2.  He  is  here  Styled  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah."  This  title  is  given  to  one  person 
•only  throughout  the  vision.  It  is  applied  to  him  twice  (verses  11th  and  12th), 
and  in  trotfi  cases,  in  such  a  way  as,  manifestly,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  the 
•other  personages  introduced  upon  the  scene.  Every  attentive  reader  knowB  thai 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  this  peW"  appellation  is,  in  very  many  instances, 
applied  to  one  grtat person,  who  is,  uniformly,  renresenteu  &J  .  n<l'n*  ln  a  P*cu  ia^' 
Telation,  at  onee,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  Great  God.*  Thia  Angel  is  called  by,  Bin, 
assumes  to  himself,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  ;  and  speaks  in  his  person 
in  the  following  passages:— Genesis  xii.  11,  12  ;  Exod.  iii.  2,  4,  6  ;  Judges  xiii.  15- 
"23.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  himself  Jehovah 
— Self-existent,  Independent,  Unchangeable,  and  Everlasting — one  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  equal  In  power  and  glory  with  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the 
Eternal  Spirit.* 

3.  This  exalted  Person  nssumeB  to  himself,  and  exercises,  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Mediator.  He  intercedes  for  the  people,  and  evidently  with  the  freedom 
■of  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  right  so  to  plead.  But  to  make  intercession,  in  the 
language  and  spirit  of  the  words  before  us,  belongs  only  to  Him  who,  in  the 
Apocalypse '(LB),  lakes  to  himself,  in  its  full  meaning,  the  title— Jehovah,  the 
Om  nipotcnt  God . 

This,  then,  is  the  "  Angel"  who  intercedes  in  the  verse  before  us.  He  answered 
and  said,  "  0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  1  " 
The  intercession  is  addressed  emphatically  to  "Jehovah  of  hosts" — to  Him  to 
whom  all  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  are  subject; 
who  controls  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  whose  arm  can  strike  down  the  strongest, 
as  well  as  protect  and  save  the  weakest.  He  therefore  Cvuld  surely  change  tha 
condition  of  his  church.  Hence  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  asks,  "  How  long  wilt 
thon  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  against  which  thou 
hast  had  indignation  these  three  score  and  ten  years  1 "  The  ground  of  this  vehe- 
ment appeal  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  tranquillity  in  which  the  nations — the 
oppressors  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem — were  reposing,  contrasted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Jews.  The  whole  empire  was  at  rest — the  people  were  prosperous  and 
comparatively  happy.  But  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  confusion  and  distress.  Her 
enemies  were  numerous  and  strong.  She  was  weak  and  powerless.  They  devised 
wicked  devices  against  her.  They  caused  the  building  of  the  temple  to  cease. 
Judah  was  still  desolate.  Her  cities  were  in  ruins;  and,  though  not  now  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  her  people  still  had  occasion  to  weep  when  they  remembered 
Sod.  All  the  world  waa  at  rest,  except  that  portion  of  it— in  which  prosperity  and 
peace  should  especially  be  found — the  region  where  God  was  known,  and  in  which. 
nia  redeemed  people  had  their  habitation.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  had  burned 
hot  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  They  had  transgressed  his  law,  profaned 
his  temple, — despised  his  ordinances, — and  for  "  seventy  years  "  they  had  borne 
the  Divine  indignation.     In  regard  to  the  term  of  these  seventy  years,  a  consider- 

*  Let  tha  reader  consult  Gen.  j 
with  Hosea  xii.  4,  S  ;  Exod.  iii.  2- 
9.    The  angel  of  his  Presence. 

J"  In  the  prophecies  of  Zechariab  we  And  a  very  conspicuous  person,  who  is  described  as 
mately  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  the  Host  High,  u  presiding  over  the  affairs  of 
the  world  ;  as  directing  the  ministrations  of  superior  intelligences  ;  as  protecting,  vindicat- 
ing, and  interceding  for  the  oppressed  Jewish  church,  and  Joshua,  its  high  priest;  as  judging 
and  triumphing  over  the  enemies  of  the  church  ;  as  sent  bv  Jehovah  of  hosts,  therefore  re- 
peatedlv  called  "  the  Angel  or  messenger  of  Jehovah  ; "  and  this  remarkable  person  is  him- 
self called  "Jehovah;"  so  tbat  In  these  passages  we  And  this  great  Angel  depicted  in  the 
appropriate  and  exclusive  charade ris tics  of  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  the  Priest  upen  his 
throne,  the  Intercessor,  and  not  less  certainly  described  as  possessing  the  attributes,  exercis- 
ing the  sovereignty,  and  wearing  the  holj  and  ioooinmunloaole  name,  of  Johoviih." —Smith's 
Seriptun  Tatimeni,,  vol.  I.  p.  453. 
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able  difference  of  opinio*  exists  among  expositors.  But  certainly  the  period  of 
captivity  predicted  by  the  prophet  Jeremiab,*  is  the  most  natural  teroi.  It  dates 
fi-oui  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ia  the  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eighth  year  before  Christ ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  virion,  there  were 
nearly  two  years  to  run  before  the  expiration  of  these  seventy  years.  Hone*  the 
singular  appropriateness  of  this  intercession,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  uircum- 
stances  of  the  ancient  church. 

"  Him  the  Father  heareth  always."  No  sooner  is  the  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Jerusalem  made,  than  the  answer  comes  forth  ;  and  it  is  "  an  answer  of  peace." 
"Jehovah  answered  the  Angel  that  talked  with  me  with  good  words,  and  com- 
fortable words."  Let  the  reader  attentively  consider  the  structure  of  this  verse. 
The  intercession  is  presented  to  Jehovah  of  hosts.  He — Jehovah — answers  Jehovah, 
and  He  replies  to  the  angel- interpreter,  who  in  his  turn  communicates  "  the  good 
and  comfortable  words  to  Zecliariah,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  him,  he  un- 
claimed to  the  people.  Such  is  manifestly  the  order  of  the  Divine  communication, 
and  if  so,  then  the  "Angel  of  the  Ijord  "  is  called  by  the  incommunicable  name- 
Jehovah.  The  answer  is  a  gracious  one.  "  The  words  are.  good  words  " — words 
of  mercy  and  grace, — words  that  point  to  deliverance,  and  restoration  to  happi- 
ness,— words  containing  a  pledge,  that  the  Lord  would  complete  that  which  he 
had  begun  ;  and,  therefore,  "  comfortable "  and  comforting  words — fitted  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  God's  suffering  people,  brighten  their  prospects,  and  stimu- 
late their  exertions.  "  The  Angel  that  communed  with  me  said  unto  me,  Cry 
thou,  saying,  Thus  sail*  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  jealous  for  Jerusalem  and  for 
Zion  with  a  great  jealousy."  The  term  rendered  "jealousy,"  is  employed  in  a 
bad  or  a  good  sense,  according  to  the  particle  with  which  it  is  construea.t  In  the 
one  case,  it  signifies  envy,  indignation  at,  or  against ;  in  the  other,  it  means  zeal 
far,  active  interest  in,  behalf  of  any  one.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  latter  is  its  stgnlfieation  here ;  so  that  the  amount  of  the.  good  and  com- 
fortoblo  word*  is,!  in  deeply  Interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  and 
Zion.  I  am  filled  with  zeal  for  their  welfare.  I  compassionate  their  distressed 
condition,  and  am  prepared  now  actively  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  "  But  I 
am  vary  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that  ar»  at  ease :  for  I  was  but  a  little 
displeased,  and  they  helped  forward  the  affliction."  The  nations  which  had  deso- 
lated Judah  were  at  ease, — were  in  the  enjoyment  of  external  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  ;  hut  that  was  no  proof  of  the  Divine  regard  towards  them.  His 
wrath  bamed  fiercely  against  them  ;  and  the  reason  was,  he  had  employed  them 
as  his  instruments  In  the  execution  of  his  judgments  against  his  disobedient,  re- 
bellious people  ;  but  while  He  was  only  a  "  little  displeased,  they  had  helped 
forward  the  affliciton."  Jehovah's  displeasure  against  his  people,  considered  in 
in  itself,  was  very  vehement,  and  homed  "like'  afire.  But  He  designed  only 
to  correct ;  whereas  the  heathen  attempted  utterly  to  destroy,  his  heritage.  They 
desolated  Zion,  and  literally  bid  Jerusalem  in  heaps.  They  cried,  "  Haze,  raze  it 
even  to  the  foundation  thereof."     God  wounded,  in  order  that  he  might  bind  up 

*  Both  BIajiioj  and  Lowtli  think,  that  tares  dinmct  periods  of  seventy  Tears  are  marked 
in  Scripture,— Che  first  diiina  from  ths  fount,  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  Ant  of  Cyrus—  the 
second,  from  the  besieging  of  Jerusalem  to  toe  second  year  ol  Darius,— Its  third,  from  She 
destruction  of  the  city  to  the  fourth  year  of  Darius. 

V String*  and  Stonard  admit  only  two  periods.  The  words  of  the  latter  are,—"  Tbe  term 
of  H'nUr  yean  here  alluded  to,  ia  not  that  foretold  in  Jeremiah  jiii,  ]  1 ,  and  xux.  10. 
which  began  with  the  first  captivity  of  the  Jaws,  and  ended  on  their  return,  W  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  ;  but  another,  which  is  not  the  subject  of  any  prediction  yet  determined,  as  hence  ap- 
pear! in  the  oouasels  of  God.  For  ths  equality  of  the  two  terms  invites,  and,  doubtless,  was 
intended  to  invite,  comparison,— seventy  years  of  captivity  to  the  peopJBv— seventy  yean  of 
fndignaBon  upon  the  citiesof  Judah,  As  the  former  wastheaubjectof  a  Divine  dieses,  so,  aw, 
was  the  latter,  though  it  be  enumerated  in  a  different  manner  ;— the  former  having  been  pte- 
dioted  befofeltne  commencement,  the  latter  now  first  declared  unon  it*  termination  "— 

BlUIURD,-    "> 


•r 


t  is  not  a  sound  principle  of  calculation.     "  What,"  as  Hendenon  justly  aska, 
the  yean  of  indignation  upon  the  cities  of  Judah,  but  the  yuan  of  the  captivity 


-  Surely  .__ 

of  their  inhabitants?" 

t  Construed  with  &,,«  is  employed  iq'thc  first  senna  referred  to  ia  the  ts 
1«  used  in  a  good  sense.    8fts  BsJldsjajasj  end  H  MstjSjs,  in  verb  say. 
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and  heal;  but  they  wounded,  in  order  to  kill  and  destroy.  In  fcorhparlson  with 
tMtr  ditpiemufe,  therefore,  God's  displeasure  may  be  said  to  hare  been  little.* 
They  wantonly  assented  the  Divine  purposes — cast  off  all  pity— were  filled  with 


y  sought  their  destruction. t     But  the  day  of  indignation  v 

n  past,  and,  because  of  the  cruelty  of  the  heathen,  Jehovah  had  returned  to 

Jerusalem  with  mercies ;  "  hia  house  would  be  built  in  it,  and  a  line  would  he 

stretehed  out  upon  it,"— and  (Kill  more  to  strengthen  the  faith,  and  animate  the 

hops*  of  hia  down-trodden  and  sorrowing  coorttrynien, — the  prophet  was  instructed 

'   "    "  ""' i  aaith  the  i/ml  of  hosts,  My  cities  tl -'- 

r-.       ..„  t r d;  and  the  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zioi_, 

■halt  yet  choose  Jerusalem." 

Sneh  wew  the  "good  words,  add  comfortable  words,"  with  which  Jehovah 
answered  the  intercession  of  the  Angel  of  tire  Lord.  They  manifestly  contain 
the  following  precious  promises — That  the  Temple  would  be  rebuilt,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  established  in  it, — that  Jerusalem  would  be  restored,  and  be  filled  with 
happy  inhabitants, — that  the  nation  would  become  prosperous,  and  many  cities, 
through  prosperity,  be  multiplied  in  the  land,— and,  finally,  that  all  their  former 
•BJFeriDga  would  he  forgotten  in  the  abundant  consolations  which  Ood  would  im- 
part to  them  i  and  in  making  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  done  before,  the  place  of  his 
special  residence.     All  these  promises  were  speedily  and  fatly  accomplished. 

Fet,  Fh-tt,  The  Temple  was  rebtrilt  and  dedicated,  and"  the  worship  of  God 
established,  within  fire  years  from  the  date  of  the  vision'.  It  continued  for.  some 
lime  to  reoeivs  many  important  additions  and  decorations,  from  the  liberality  of 
piotw  individual*;  Bat  if,  in  the  promise,  we  a* e  to  Include  the  restoration  of  all 
the  farnltare,  add  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  teen  darrred  away  try 
NeeaehstdAessMr,  we  nrnst  look  ferward  sixty-two  years,  to  the  mission  of  Ezra, 
in  the  fear  hundred  and  fiftj-ergtrfh  year  before  Christ,  and  hi  the  seventh  year 
«f  the  reign  of  Ahasneras,  the  rtfyH  husband  of  Esther.  This  magfiffictnt,  and 
•unifieent  mehSrch,  is  the  sdrm  trith  the  Artanterxes  Longlmemus  of  prof  ant  hfs- 
tury  ;  and  he,  probably  influenced  by  bis  QaeSn  Bather,  sent  Eafrft,  that  pious 
aoJ  patriotic  priest,  to  Jerusalem'-,  with  the  vessels  which  had  Belonged  to  the 
Temple  kt  the  days  ef  Solomon*  He  ahw  entrusted  to  Mm  additional  presents  of 
geld  and  silver,  and— -what  was  most  inrportarif  of  al^— invested  him  with  entire 
Mthefitr  to  restore  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  arid  settle  everything  according  to 
fae  Divine  testimony.     {Elra  vi.  IS  ;  vii.  eiii.  i*.  A.) 

£motk%,  The  promise,  in  reference  to  the  rebuilding  and  prosperity  of  Jeru-  t 
arism,  Wa8  rise  Speedily  accotripiiehedi  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same'  monarch, 
Hebsmiahy  who1  held  the  office  of  cup-  beare*  to  the  King — an  office  of  high  rank 
and  great  influence  in  the  Persian  doart,— furring  heard  of  the  desolations  of 
Jerasalem,  of  its  walls  being  broken  down,  rte  hc-Oses  ift  ruintf,  and  ft*  gsifes  burnt 
with  fire,  waa  overwhelmed'  with  Sorrow,  which  he  eowM  not  conceal  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  On  learning  its  o*B#i  AhAsueiuS  eSte  him  reave  of  ab- 
sence u  go  to  Jernealem,  invested  hrm  with  full  authority,  and  provided  him 
with  ample  meats,  to  rebuild  the  fallen  walls, — set  up  the  broken  gates, — and 
restore  the  desolations  of  the  city  of  his  fathers'  Sepulchres.  Thus  furnished, 
Nehemiah  arrived  at  hia  native  city,  the  description  of  the  State  ill  which  he 
fotnd  it,  is-  one  of  the  most  melting  even  in  the  Scriptures,  and  cannot  be  read 
without  profound  emotion.  (NehSmiah  Ir,  11-18.)  Having  fully' ascertained  the 
cendrJion  of  the  city,  he  laid  his  commission  before  the  priests  and  rulers,  and 
forthwith  began  his  work  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  of 
the  workmen  under  him,  that,  in  the  fifty-second  day  after  his  arrival,  the  walls 
were  completed,  the  gates  set  op,  and  the  city  restored,  notwithstanding  the  scoffs 
and  threats,  and  active  opposition  of  S&nballat,  the  Horohite,  and  other  enemies  of 

*  Some  interpreters  understand  "  little  "  as  having  a  reference,  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
Biiina  wrath,  but  to  the  period  of  its  endurance,  and  translate  the  term  "  a  little  while." 
The  words  can  bear  this  meaning ;  bat  die  interpretation  ill  (he  text  seems  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scope  of  the  passage. 

.  t  Bee  Isaiah  x.  8  ;  Psal.  Ixix.  21 ;  Jer.  h.  34,  35 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  3-7,  12-17  ;  xxxt.  3-9,  for 
illustrations  of  the  language  here  employed. 
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the  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  Nehemiah  instructed  the  people  to  rebuild  their 
own  houses,  and  settle  in  them  with  their  families.  In  this  he  himself  set  them 
the  example;  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  an  ancient  historian,*  not 
long  afterwards,  compares  Jerusalem  with  the  great  and  wealthy  Sardis — the 
metropolis  of  Asia-Minor  ;  and  Josephus  quotes  another  author,t  who  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  mnst,  according  to 
the  ordinary  proportion,  have  included  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  Third  promise,  introduced  with  the  words,— "Cry  yet  again," — that  is, 
with  increased  earnestness,  and  with  loader  voice,  announces  blessings  of  still 
wider  extent.  "  My  cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad," — inti- 
mating that  the  land  would  be  speedily  re-occupied,  and  flourishing  cities  would 
rise  in  all  parts  of  it, — that  God  would  acknowledge  them  as  his,  and  bless  them 
with  his  presence.  This,  too,  was  fulfilled,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  As- 
nionean  princes,  by  whom,  under  God,  the  land  of  Judea  was  raised  to  a  state  of 
prosperity,  which  had  its  counterpart  only  in  the  palmy  days  of  David  and 

The  Fourth  and  last  promise,  that  "  God  would  comfort  Zion,  and  yet  choose 
Jerusalem,"  was  likewise  signally  fulfilled,  in  both  a  temporal,  and  spi  ritual  ipoint 
of  view.  In  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  he  bestowed  upon  bis  restored 
people,  God  caused  them  to  forget  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the  past.  But 
the  promise  involves  in  it  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings.  His  covenant 
with  his  people  seemed  to  be  broken,  when  he  carried  them  away  captive  to 
Babylon.  But  his  covenant  He  will  not  break.  He  may  forsake  them,  but  it  will 
not  be  for  ever.  He  will  return  to  them  again,  and  make  them  glad  with  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  He  will  pardon  their  iniquities,  heal  their  bsckslidings, 
love  them  freely.  He  will  comfort  Zion,  and  yet  choose  Jerusalem ;  and  manifest 
towards  them  his  distinguishing  favour,  "  As  He  first,"  observes  Matthew  Henry, 
"  built  them  up  into  a  people  when  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  so  He  will 
rebuild  them  when  He  brines  them  out  of  Babylon  ;  not  for  any  worthiness  of 
theirs,  but  in  pursuance  of  his  own  choice.'-  (Daniel  vii.  6,  8.)  "  Jerusalem  is  the 
city  He  has  chosen,  and  He  will  not  cast  it  off." 

From  this  interesting  vision  we  learn,  what  a  powerful  advocate  we  have  with 
God  the  Father.  "  If  any  man  sin,"  says  the  beloved  disciple,  "  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  Here  we  learn,  that  this 
advocate  is  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  "  Jehovah  of  hosts."  It  is  impossible  that 
His  intercession  can  fail.  "Him  the  Father  heareth  always."  How  earnestly 
f    be  pleads  against  the  enemies  of  his  church  !     With  what  vehemence  he  ex- 

^tulates  with  God,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  his  church  and  people  !  "  How 
g,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  upon  Jerusalem  ? "  What  he  did 
in  the  days  of  Zechariah,  he  does  still,  and  with  the  same  success.  God  may  be 
angry  with  his  people.  He  may — He  will — chastise  them  for  their  disobedience ; 
but  his  anger  will  not  endure  forever.  He  will  return  to  them  in  mercy;  and  how 
"good  and  comfortable"  are  the  words  he  addresses  to  them, — "  He  is  jealous  for 
them  with  a  great  jealousy."  He  will  not  utterly  forsake  them.  They  are  the  ob- 
jects of  his  special  care.  He  will  destroy  their  enemies ;  but  he  will  protect  and 
comfort  them.  God,  moreover,  will  multiply  his  people.  They  shall  break  forth  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  They  shall  say,  "  The  place  is  too  strait  for  me ; 
Rive  place  to  me  that  1  may  dwell.  The  saints  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  the  ends,  not  of  Palestine  and  its  cities  only,  but  of  the  earth,  shall  see  it 
together.  Then  Zion's  mourners  shall  be  comforted.  "  The  heavens  from  above 
shall  drop  down  righteousness,  and  the  skies  shall  pour  down  righteo  "" 


earth  shall  open,  and  bring  forth  salvation,  and  righteousness  shall  spring  u 

together.     The  Lord  shall  create  it."     "  The  Lord  answered  the  Angel  that  talk* 
i,  with  good  words,  and  comfortable  words." 


^nzd  by  Google 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT.* 

Undkb  this  title,  a  singularly  instructive  and  pleading  volume  has  just  been  issued, 
from  the  able  pen  of  the  Rey.  William  Arthur,  whose  contributions  to  missionary 
literature  are  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  In  several  respects,  the  work  a 
original  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its  execution.  The  biography  of  eminent 
commercial  men  has  seldom  been  attempted  ;  the  comparatively  even  tenor  of 
their  lives  presenting  few  salient  points,  or  broad  radiating  lines  of  character  or 
incidence,  to  tempt  the  philosophic  writer,  or  attract  the  general  reader,  the 
little  and  great  vulgar — that  is,  the  mass  of  mankind— desire  to  find  in  a  biography 
events,  characters,  and  agencies,  sufficiently  remote  from  ordinary  life,  and  ade- 
quate to  promote  the  love  of  mental  excitement,  that  baa  overtaken  this  frivolous 
generation,  and  which  an  unhealthy  literature,  in  continuous  profusion,  threatens 
with  an  increasing  intellectual  effeminacy.  In  the  preface,  the  object  and  character 
of  the  work  are  so  well  stated,  that,  to  save  time,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers : — 
"  The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  a  work  wherein  an  actual  and  a  remarkable 
life  i*  traced  in  relation  to  commerce,  ft  was  never  meant  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the 
scholar,  to  mature  the  graces  of  the  holy,  or  to  hallow  the  retirement  of  the  contemplative  ; 
but  to  be  a  friendly,  familiar  book/or  tie  Sujry,  to  which  men  from  the  counting-house  or  the 
shop  might  turn,  feeling  that  it  concerned  them,  and  for  which  they  might  possibly  be  the 
better  here  and  hereafter.  Beyond  this,  one  hope  did  arise,- — that  it  might  perhaps  meet  the 
eye  of  some  whose  leisure,  abilities,  and  spirit  would  fit  them  to  direct  a  more  powerful  litera- 
ture, or  a  sacred  eloquence  to  the  quickening  of  commercial  life  with  the  principles  of  chris- 
tian charity  and  uprightness.  May  God  grant  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  humble 
book,  some  youths  may  be  led  to  habits  which  will  be  '  profitable  to  all  thing!,'  some  men 
lifted  aboTe  the  trammels  of  commercial  selfishness,  and  some  preachers  or  authors  moved  to 
labour  to  bring  religion  and  business  into  closer  union  !" — Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 

Samuel  Budjjelt  was  a  remarkable  man.  Possessed  of  great  force  of  charactei' 
be  must  have  risen  to  eminence  in  whatever  sphere  be  had  been  placed,  lint  en- 
tering life  as  a  grocer's  hoy,  his  career  from  poverty  to  opulence  exhibited  the 
elements  of  a  strong  character,  which,  if  developed  on  a  higher  platform,  would 
have  rendered  bis  name  a  household  and  national  word.  He  combined  qualities 
too  seldom  found  in  active  union — the  capacity  of  unlimited  accumulation,  with  a 
rich  and  highly  christianised  beneficence,  flowing  out  in  equally  continuous  but 
discriminating  diffusion.  An  extract  or  two  from  the  work  will,  however,  give 
the  reader  a  much  better  conception  of  this  remarkable  man,  than  any  analysis 
of  our  own  could  realise  for  him.  The  following  sketch  exhibits  the  embryo  capa- 
cities of  the  future  millionaire  : — 

"At  Coleford,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  began  to  display  his  mercantile  predilec- 
tions, and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  habita  and  his  fortune.  Hisown  account  of  hisflrst  essay 
in  merchandise,  and  his  first  possession  of  money,  is  very  straightforward. 

•  *  The  Aral  money  I  ever  recollect  possessing,  was  gained  in  the  following  way.  I  went 
to  Mr  Milks,  of  Kilmendon,  to  school,  a  distance  of  Ihree  miles.     One  day,  on  my  way,  I 

'     '  '  '  *  ' "  ...---  ,  blacksmitt    * 

tfori 
ring 
,  bigger  boy  tl 
„  <t  me  a  penny.  I  did  so  ;  he  made  a  mark  upon  it,  and  promised  if  I  would  h 
that  day  fortnight,  he  would  give  me  another.  I  took  it  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  when 
he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  I  thus  became  possessed  of  threepence  ;  since  which,  I  have 
never  been  without,  eacept  when  I  gave  it  all  away.* 

*  One  would  not  hare  imagined,  in  seeing  the  little  school-boy  stop  and  look  at  the  old 
hone-shoe,  that  the  turning  point  of  his  life  had  come.  But  so  it  was.  He  converts  that 
borae-shoe  into  his  first  penny,  and  never  wants  a  penny  more.  Had  he  not  picked  it  np  ; 
had  ha  "  never  thought,"  as  people  so  naturally  say;  or,  having  thought  of  it,  had  he  felt 
ashamed  to  offer  such  a  thing  for  sale ;  or,  had  he  set  it  down  as  too  much  trouble  to 
carry  an  old  horse-shoe  for  three  miles,  probably  he  would  not  have  bad  a  penny  for  many  a  ' 
day,  and  would  hate  often  '  been  without'  afterwards.  Do  yon  think,  young  man,  that  you 
could  use  such  an  opportunity  to  any  purpose  P  If  so,  you  may  rely  upon  finding  a  horse- 
shoe in  your  path,  some  day.  Those  men  whom  we  see  often  without  a  iienny,  have,  all  of 
them,  passed  by  the  hone-shoe  on  their  path  when  they  were  boys.    And  those  other  men, 


up  a  horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three  miles,  and  sold  it  to  a  blacksmith  for  a 
penny.  That  was  the  first  penny  I  ever  recollect  possessing  ;  and  I  kept  it  for  some  time.  A 
few  weeks  after,  the  same  man  called  my  attention  to  a  boy  who  was  carrying  off  some  din 
opposite  his  door  J  and  offered,  if  I  would  beat  the  boy,  who  was  a  bigger  boy  than  myself.  U 
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who,  from  nothing,  are  rising  up  rapidly  above  their  neighbours,  have  all  had  the  «en«e  to 
■size  the  horse-shoe,  and  turn  it  into  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  Paths  vary,  but  every  boy, 
if  his  eyes  are  open,  will  certainly  find  tbe  hone-shoe  in  his  path,  at  one  point  or  another. 

lowing  toe  track  of"  bay-oar tTancf  pic""--  ™-  -*-  -■  ■—  "-.  "      "-  -™— •  «- 

hand  in  hit  pocket,  and  gave  the  bey  a  „. 

own  horse-shoe,  and  hoped  bis  young  neighbour  was  finding  his. 

"And  that  is  an  eapreaeive  note  which  -' ■--  - '    '  •"'-  ' 

I  hate  never  been  without,  ascacl  wien  1  gt 

"  Here  ia  the  history  of  his  second  attempt  at  making  money  :— 

"  '  The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of  money  was,  when  one  of  my  sisters,  in  drawing 
treacle,  had  let  it  run  over  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  wasted.  After  taking  up  what 
she  thought  was  worth,  saving,  and  being  about  to  wash  away  the  remainder,  I  ran  to  my 
mother  and  said,  "Mother,  may  I  scrape  up  that  treacle,  and  sell  it  for  myself?"  Having 
gained  her  consent,  1  set  to  work,  scraped  it  np  as  clean  as  possible,  and  sold  It  for  tbree- 
aalfpeuoB.    Thus,  by  little  and  little,  my  fund  became  augmented,  until  1  had  snewgfa  In 

' ""'eslcy's  Hymns,"  and  Iconsidered  myself  a  rich  and  happy  boy.' 

ae,  again,  we  see  his  impulse  to  convert  to  gain  that  which  others  would  let  run 
'little  and  little' of  which  he  speaks,  was  little  and  little  indeed.     A 


purchase  "  Wesley's  Hymns,"  and  I  considered  myself  a  rich  and  happy  boy.' 

"'     "  '     '"ipulse  to  convert  to  gain  that  which  othen 

_ bich  he  speaks,  was  little  and  little  indeec.    __    .    _.__,., 

brother  describes  him  as  perpetually  trading.  When  at  school  he  found,  that  for  a  halfpenny 
he  got  only  sis  Barbies,  bat  for  a  penny  fourteen.  By  buying  a  pennyworth,  and  sailing  to 
bis  comrade*  two  different  halfpenny  worth*,  be  earned  two  marbles  honestly  ;  ami  so  drove 
a  profitable  trade.  Lozenges  were  also  in  reaaast  at  school ;  and  he  found  that  a  dntehtr 
law  of  commerce  obtained  in  loatngsa  ae  in  marble*,— the  large  purchaser  had  an  advantage 
over  the  small,  therefore,  ha  sought  in  pennyworths  and  sold  m  half  pen  nywsrlhs,  ever 
making  bead.  This  trade  returned  a  good  profit  on  tbe  capital,  and  was,  moreover,  perfectly 
safe.  But  itaeeaa*  ia  tbe  nature  of  she  merchant  to  make  large  and  baaardous  ventures  ae  bia 
funds  thrive.  Aeeordietgly,  the  growing  Bean*  of  ear  juvenile  tradesman  tempted  him  to 
seek  a  larger  sphere.  One  day,  en  the  way  to  school,  no  encountered  a  woman  bearrag  a 
Basket  of  cHenaaben.  He  asked  tbe  prioe,  and  ta  her  surprise,  and  hie  brother's  dieeonj- 
filure,  would  know  the  priee  of  (be  whole  stare.  It  was  in  vain  for  hi*  brother  ta  re- 
monstrate ;  he  would  buy,  and  he  would  sell.  The  old  woman  finding  him  really  in  earnest, 
conetuded  a  bargain,  and  tbe  encsmbei*  became.  Ms  own.  It  was  not  a  very  likely  roteat- 
aaant  for  the  capital  of  a  sakool-boy  t  but  his  energy  mads  it  answer.  The  aanaanMW  were 
all  sold,  at,  I  think,  the  notable  prosit  of  ninepence. 

"  Yet  the  boy,  who  bod  this  singular  passion  for  trade,  and  with  it  a  tenacious  oars  ef 
money,  had  his  heart  set  on  something  nobler  than  a  plentiful  store  of  pelf.  When,  'by 
Tittle  and  little,*  his  original  penny  Bad  swollen  to  some  shillings,  he  invests  it  afl  io.apur- 

• '         *  but  poetry  and  devotion, — the  two  things  one  wtraH  feast 

isnie  bean  with  this  marvellon*  love  ef  traSa.  Yo»  lee  tbe 
is  profits,  and  think  what  aleverof  money  he  wnibe.  Yowkhen 
see  him  making  haste  to  exchange  it  for  'Wesley's  Hymns  ;'  and  as  he  eagerly  clasps  hie  new 
purchase,  you  are  ready  to  think  that  it,  also,  is  to  sell  and  get  gain.  But,  no  [  it  is  to  read, 
and  team,  and  sing.  And  lo  f  with  this  possession,  he  feels  himself,  '  a  rich  and  happy  boj.' 
There  is  something  more  in  tbat  young  heart  than  appetite  for  gold. 

"  From  this  original  trade  in  small  wares,  he  proceeded  to  deal  in  live  stock.  'I  still  went 
on  to  accumulate,  by  seizing  every  opportunity ;  such  as  buying  a  few  eggs  or  chickens,  a 
young  donkey  or  pig.'  The  adventure  of  the  young  donkey  so  lies  at  the  base  of  hi*  mer- 
cantile character,  and  was  wont  to  be  recounted  by  himself  with  suck  net,  that  k  ia  welt  we 
have  it  in  his  own  words. 

'"  I  was  one  day  coming  from  Leigh,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  sawn  man 
walking  along  with  an  old  donkey  and  a  young  one.  tasked  the  price  of  the  young  one.  Be 
said,  Two-and-sispence.  I  tried  to  see  if  he  would  take  less  ;  bnt  finding  he  would  not,  got 
a  cord,  put  it  round  his  neck,  paid  the  two-and-  six  pence,  took  it  heme,  and  kept  ita  few  day*; 
then  sold  it  to  a  Mrs  Ellis  for  five  shillings ;  but  she  said  she  had  no  money,  but  would  pay  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  I  objected  to  leave  it  without  security.  Cut  here  a  difficulty  arose, 
is  she  had  no  security  to  offer, but  a  pair  of  new  stays  which  had  just  cost  ten  shilling*;  "  Oh!" 

■— '■  g.  lite  that,  '  

„.  ^ -„-  .^e  village  in.  _rf  _        ,  ,  ,  v 

sold  the  donkey ;  Mrs  Ellis  will  call  and  pay  five  shillings  ;  be  sure  and  not  let  her  bare  tbe 


ecunty  to  o 

is  nothing  like  tbat,  because  it  is  easily  carried."    So  on  receiving  tt 

;h  the  village  in  my  hand, and  aaid,  "Mother,  here's  a  pairof  stays.  I 


noney."  The  donkey,  however,  unfortunately  died  ;  and.  she  wished  to 

the  stays  returned  without  tbe  money ;  but  in  vain,  as  I  believed  the  death  waa  occasioned 
by  want  of  proper  treatment;  and  by  that  I  learnt,  "A  bird  in  the  hand  ia  worth  two  in  tbe 
bush."  "—Pp.  42-17. 

But  if  he  had  a  passion  and  a  genius  for  money-making,  it  never  waa  ft  sordid 
one.  His  first  few  shillings  went  to  purchase  Wesley'3  itymm.  At  the  ago  of 
fourteen  he  had  saved  thirty  pounds, — on  which  he  look-edi  no  doub^  as-  on  (he 
means  of  endless  accumulation.  He  says  himself,  "  I  presented  it  to  my  parents, 
which  they  intended  returning,  but  were  incapable."    He  becomes  apprentice  to 
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a  grocer  in  Bristol,  and  afterwards  joins  bis  brother,  who  earrisd  on  a  retail 
grocery  business  at  Klngswood  Hill,  near  that  city.  Here  his  extraordinary  npti- 
tndea  developed  themselves  in  a  brilliant  and  confirmed  career  of  success,  till  he 
could  afford,  saya  his  biographer,  to  give  away,  "  with  discrimination  tod  liberality, 
and  without  ostentation,  fully  L.2000  a-year  from  his  own  pocket." 

We  have  seen  him  in  his  small  but  steady  beginnings,  and  here  he  is  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  eminent  merchant*  in  Bristol  : — 

"  And  who  was  Una  awn,  who**  death  moiwd  an  antlrs  neighbourhood,  and  wring  indi- 
vidual hauli  t  Ysa  night  often  ha.e  seen  driving  into  Bristol,  a  man  Odder  the  middle 
size,  verging  towards  sixty,  wrapped  up  in  a  mat  of  deep  olive,  with  grey  hair,  an  open  coun- 
tenance, a  quitk  brown  eye,  and  aa  air  leaa  expressive  of  polish  tban  of  poab.  Ha  drives  a 
phaeton,  with  a  first-rate  horse,  at  fall  spaed.  He  look*  at  if  he  bad  work  to  do,  and  had  the 
art  of  <loiug  it.  On  the  waj  he  overtakes  a  annua  earryfae;  a  bundle.  In  an  instant  the 
hone  is  reined  np  by  her  aide,  and  a  voice  of  coatagie**  promptitude  tell*  her  to  pet  up  ber 
bundle  and  mount.  The  voice  cemaiuaieates  to  tto  astonished  pedeetrian  Its  own  energy. 
She  ia  forthwith  seated,  and  away  dashes  the  phaeton.  In  n  few  minutes  tlte  stranger  is  de- 
posited ia  Bristol,  *itb  the  preseat  of  tease  pretty  little  book,  and  the  phaeton  hastes  on  tu 
Nelson  Street,  inert  it  turnt  into  the  archway  of  an  immense  warehouse.  'Here,  boy; 
take  my  bone,  take  my  bona  !'  It  is  ten  veiee  a*  the  bead  of  the  firm.  The  boy  flies.  The 
router  paaaea  throagh  the  efieetaa  if  he  had  three  days'  work  to  do.  Tat  bis  eye  notes  every- 
thing. He  reaches  Ms  private  oiEce.  H*  take*  frees  bit  pocket  a  memorandum -book,  on 
which  h*  baa  set  down,  in  order,  the  dntiea  ot  the  day.  A  boy  warts  at  the  door.  He  ghnw 
at  his  book,  and.  orders  the  boy  to  call  a  clerk.     The  elerk  it  then  pr L 


at  hia  hook,  and  orders  the  boy  to  call  a  elerk.     The  elerk  ie  there  preutptVy,  and 
instructions  in  a  moment.     *Ni 
memorandum.     Again  the  boy 


what  it  the  next  thing  ?  stka  the  matter,  gtauereg  at  his 
.an.  Again  the  boy  it  on  the  wing,  and  another  elerk  appea**.  He  ia  »wn  dhi- 
Now,  what  ia  the  neat  thing?1  again  looking  at  the  ssenorsasnm.  At  the  raft  nf 
the  messenger,  a  yonng  man  now  approaches  the  nSce  door.  Be  Is  a  '  traVaBee  f  tmt  not- 
withstanding the  habitual  path  and  atlf- possession  of  ln*eh>tt,heevtdtatlyN>apprM>ebing  his 
tmployer  with  reluctance  tad  ombojnsamtat.  Ho  almost  pauseo  at  the  eattaece.  And  now 
that  he  ia  face  to  fan  with  the  strict  nun  of  baseness,  be  fseb  nncb  confused.  '  Welt,  what's 
«<No,8ir.'  jwnean  your  q 

aw  yon  short?" 


'  Eight  pounds*  HI 

'  "-' J      *  "t  quite  tare  yea  have  dona  what  is  right  and  heneuWibve. 

("t  lot  U  kapaoet  »  "  '       '" 


and  you  wee/t  let  it  aapswa  agaaa.      Take   this  and  ntaka  year  a 


sirajjrh*. 

"  Too  you*g  man  takes  the  proffered  paper.  He  seat  an  order  for  tan  pound*  -  and  retire  a 
as  fall  of  admiration  as  he  had  approached  fall  of  aniety. 

"'  Now,  what  ia  the  next  thing?'  This  tat*  a  purter  ia  tusnasensd.  He  tosses  forward  as 
if  he  espeoMd  lebake,    '  Ob  I  I  have  got  such  a  comptaiat  repotted  agarast  yea.    Yew  know 

"  Thus,  with  incredible  despatch,  matter  after  mutter  is*  settled,  and  all  who  leave  that 
office  go  to  their  werk  at  it  sense  oat  bad  oiled  all  their  joints. 

"  At  another  time,  you  find  the  master  posting  tbniigh  the  warehouse.  Here,  Me  <]nrok 
glance  daseries  a  man  who  is  moving  drowsily,  and  he  seye  a  sharp  wont  that  najkat  bin,  mi 
a  moment,  nimble.  There,  lie  seat  another  blundering  at  ha  work.  He  had  awidtalhac  the 
master's  eye  was  upon  him,  till  he  and*  hamtelf  suddenly  supplaiWed  at  the  job.  In  a  trim,  it 
it  dune  ;  and  his  master  leaves  him  to  digest  the  atiniuhaet  Now,anem  comes  op  to  tell  him 
of  soma  plan,  he  has  in  his  mind,  for  improving  something  in  hit  own  department  of  (he  busi- 
ness. 'Vet,  thank  you,  that's  t  good  idea;'  and  putting  li  all-  a-  crown  into  hi*  band,  he  pastes 
on.  In  another  place  he  finds  a  man  idling.  You  can  soon  see,  that  of  all  spectacles,  this  is 
the  one  least  to  hia  mind.  '  If  you  waste  ire  minutes,  that  is  not  much  ;  but  probably  if  you 
waste  five  minutes  yourself,  yon  lead  some  one  els*  to  waste  five  minutes,  sod  that  makes  ten. 
H  a  third  follow  your  example,  that  makes  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now,  there  an  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  of  us  here  :  and  if  every  one  wasted  flie  minutes  in  a  day,  what  would  it 
come  to  ?  Let  ate  see.  Why,  it  would  be  fifteen  houn ;  and  fifteen  hoars  a  day  would  Be 
ninety  has**,  about  eight  days'  working  time,  in  s  week  ;  and  in  a  rear,  would  be  four  hun- 
dred days.  Doyou  think  we  could  ever  stand  waste  like  that?*  The  poor  loiterer  is  utterly 
confounded.  He  had  no  idea  of  eating  up  fifteen  hours,  much  less  four  hundred  days,  of  his 
good  employer's  time;  and  he  never  saw  before  how  fast  five  minutes  could  be  multiplied. 

"  Turning  from  this  energetic  merchant  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  is  the  head,  you 
are  astonished  at  its  magnitude  and  order.  '  What  business  do  you  call  yours?  would  be 
your  natural  inquiry.  '  General  Provision  Merchants.'  And,  verily,  they  do  seem  bent  on 
making  genera!  provision.  The  warehouse  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  at  its  greatest  depth.  You  pass  from  office  to  office,  from  yard,  to  yard,  from 
loft  to  loft,  and  from  loft  to  cellar,  till  you  wonder  how  all  this  has  been  brought  under  one 
soof.  Then  yon  are  led  across  the  street  to  commence  a  similar  process,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  a  bonded  warebouao.  Evas  though  yon  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  you  may  find  the  tour 
of  that  warehouse  a  curious  and  instructive  journey.     Here  you  come  upon  a  region  of  loaf 
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sugar,  where  it  Is  stored  up,  pile  upon  pile,  ai  if  seven  tears  of  saccharine  famine  had  been 
foretold.  There  you  light  upon  a  tract  of  sugar  tierces,  before  which  jou  cease  to  wonder  at 
she  piles  of  loaf.  '  What  I'  you  say  to  yourself,  '  are  all  these  tierces  to  be  melted  away  in 
tea-cups!"  Then,  thinking  such  masses  most  more  off  slowly,  you  ask,  'How  muoh  does  each 
tierce  weigh  f 

"  '  Ten  hundred  weight.' 

"  '  And  do  you  sell  many  of  them  whole  ? 

"  '  We  sold  two  hundred  and  fifty  last  week." 

"  Here,  you  come  upon  a  territory  overgrown  with  lea-chest";  there  upon  a  colony  of  casks 
replenished  with  nutmegs,  cassia,  and  all  spicery.  Again,  you  are  environed  with  piled-up 
boxes  of  fruit ;  then,  with  a  vast  snowy  region  of  floor.  Presently,  yon  are  iu  aland  of  coffee-, 
then,  in  a  realm  where  treacle  reigns  alone,  parading  itself  in  hogshead  after  hogshead,  and 
dozens  of  hogsheads,  till  you  see  there  is  more  treacle  in  the  world  than  you  ever  thought  he- 
fore.  Now,  jou  are  wandering  in  a  wilderness  of  cheeses  i  then,  on  lofts  which  groan  under 
mountains  of  peas.  Here,  tobacco  abounds;  there,  bacon.  And,  as  if  to  mock  your  surprise 
at  the  large  store  of  articles  which  rank  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  yon  find  a  heap  of 
canary-seed,  which,  in  a  barn,  would  look  respectable  for  a  heap  of  corn.  As  you  prosecute 
jour  journey,  here  jou  are  in  stables  with  stalls  for  forty  or  fifty  horses  ;  there,  in  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  ;  again,  amongst  a  band  of  coopers.  Below,  you  find  a  troop  of  waggoners,  lading 
their  capacious  carta,  and  marching  off  to  distribute  the  contents  to  steam-boats  and  railways, 
in  an  array  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  military  commissariat.  In  one  office  (through 
which  you  must  needs  pass  to  get  into  the  warehouse),  you  have  a  clerk,  whose  business  is 
simply  to  learn  jour  errand,  and  to  direct  you  accordingly.  In  another,  you  have  a  sales- 
roan,  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  samples,  and  cheerfully  at  the  service  of  any  customer  for 
cash.  In  another  set  of  offices  you  have  a  large  array  of  clerks.  In  each  department  you  find 
a  headman  with  bis  troop  under  him.  Here,  they  are  breaking  up  tierces  of  sugar,  and 
mixing  the  different  kinds.  There,  they  are  weighing  flour.  In  this  corner,  you  find  a  man 
before  a  solid  heap  ef  currants,  which  stubbornly  retains  the  form  of  the  cask,  belabouring  it 
with  an  instrument  uncommonly  like  a  fork  in  a  stable-yard.  Here,  they  are  with  an  order- 
book,  making  up  the  items  of  an  order.  There,  they  are  weighing  and  packing.  In  a  central 
Kigition,  an  inspector  is  placed  in  a  counting-house,  glazed  on  all  aides,  from  which  he  can 
ok  out  on  the  whole  stream  of  business,  as  it  passes  to  and  fro.  In  another  place,  you  find 
a  monster  coffee-router  in  full  play.  Again,  you  are  in  a  room  where  some  half  dozen  hinds 
of  tea  are  ready  to  be  tasted  by  one  of  the  principals.  Presently,  you  light  upon  a  band  who 
are  hidden  behind  a  drapery  of  flour  bags,  and,  thus  secluded,  are  repairing  such  bags  as 
have  suffered  in  the  service.  Near  these,  you  see  three  hoys  seated  at  an  anvil,  hammering 
old  nails  straight.  This,  you  are  told,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  establishment.  On  en- 
tering, a  boy  is  set  to  this  work.  If  diligent  here,  he  is  promoted  to  serve  under  the  master 
bagmender.  If  he  do  well  there,  he  is  made  a  messenger.  And  then,  his  future  position  in 
the  house  depends  entirely  on  his  ability  and  application.  '  But,'  you  are  very  likely  to  ask, 
'  what  are  these  old  nails,  which  the  boys  are  beating  straight  Y 

'"Oh  1  they  are  the  old  nails  picked  up  about  the  concern.' 

"  '  And,  are  there  old  nails  enough  picked  up  about  the  concern  to  keep  three  hoys  em- 

" '  Not  constantly.' 

"  As  you  pass  through  the  different  scenes  of  labour,  yon  And  the  men  moving  with  great 
regularity.  Every  one  is  at  work,  yet  there  is  no  haste.  You  receive  an  impression  of 
activity,  rather  than  of  bustle.     You  naturally  inquire,  'What  are  jour  hours  of  business?' 

"  '  The  men  come  at  six  ;  some  of  the  clerks  at  half-past  seven.  We  leave  just  when  we 
have  done  ;  the  clerks  about  four;  the  porters  at  from  five  to  half-past.' 

■  ■  "  when  jou  have  done  ;"  what  do  jou  mean  bj  that?* 

"  '  We  always  do  the  day's  work  within  the  day ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  leave  when  it  la 
done."  '—Pp.  6-13, 

The  length  of  this  extract  will  prevent  our  doing  justice  to  the  higher  faculties 
of  this  "successful  merchant,"  or  to  his  genuine  and  life -pervading  piety.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Methodist  persuasion ;  and,  to  our  colder  northern  feelings,  the  style  of 
language  they  adopt  in  regard  to  their  religious  experiences  seems  overstrained  and 
auspicious.  Mr  Budgett  Has  his  full  share  in  this  exalted  enthusiasm,  which,  how- 
ever, harmonises  wonderfully  with  the  other  strong  lines  of  his  character.  The 
author  touches  upon  various  subjects  of  importance  to  mercantile  men, — such  as 
trading  only  for  ready  money,  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Budgetts, — the  sin  and 
danger  of  speculation,  and  the  frauds  perpetrated  so  extensively  in  business. 
Upon  each  of  these  topics  the  writer  dilates  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great 
ability  and  discrimination;  and  we  regret  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  lay  them 
before  our  readers.  In  the  following  anecdote,  however,  the  discriminating  ob- 
server will  trace  the  early  development  of  that  masculine  integrity  which  restrain- 
ed and  regulated  all  the  business  habits  of  this  money-making  but  Qod  fearing 
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"We  have  just,  Quae  eun,«ihii1  tha  old  quarry  which  bed  bees  Hnj  imi  of  his  boyish 
insolations.  Tiiia  recalls  a  oirouiustsiioe  uf  which  it  was  alio  the  scene  during  (he  progress 
■of  lie  rise.  Crrooers  have  never  enjoyed  an  immaculate  reputation  in  the  matter  of  adulterat- 
ing goods.  Not  a  few  of  their  most  cosily  wares  are  capable  of  easy  mixture.  Conscience  is 
generally  trained  to  the  posture  habitual  to  the  trade.  Of  course  the  grocer  has  exceediog); 
good  reasons  for  his  apprentices  why  they  should  adulterate.  Yet  if  he  went  to  the  dm  per 
tod  found  that  for  linen  he  had  bought  a  mixture  of  cation  and  tun,  be  would. call  the  druper 
a  oieat.  Or,  if  he  found  that  the  silversmith  had  sold  him  plated  spoons  for  silver 
tpuiiic,  he  would  call  him  a  cheat.  It  is  only,  you  see,  in  his  own  line  of  business  that  sue* 
■irong  reasons  exist  for  doing  a  little  deception.  In  Mr  BudgettS  early  days,  pepper  was 
under  a  heavy  tan  ;  and  in  the  trade,  universal  tradition  said,  that  cut  of  the  trade  everybody 
sipected  pepper  to  be  mixed.  In  the  step  stood  a  cask  labelled  P.  I).,  containing  something 
very  like  pepper  dust,  wherewith  it  was  usual  to  m,ix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  forth  to 
serve  the  public.  The  trade  tradition  had  obtained  for  toe  apocryphal  P.  D.  a  plane  amongst 
the  standard  articles  of  the  shop,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  tradition  it  was  Tended  for 
pepper  by  men  who  thought  they  were  honest.  But  as  Samuel  went  forward  in  life,  his  ideas 
on  trade- morality  grow  clearer.  This  P.  D.  began  to  give  him  much  discomfort.  Bethought 
npon  it  till  he  wan  satisfied  tha',  when  all  that  could  be  said  was  weighed,  the  thing  was  wrong. 
Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  fell  that  no  blessing  could  be  upon  the  place  while  it  was  there. 
fieiustantlydeereedlhati'.D.  should  perish.  It  was  night;  but  back  he  went  to  the  shop, 
took  tlie  hypocritical  cask,  carried  it  forth  to  the  quarry,  then  staved  it,  and  scattered  P.  D. 
among  tlie  clods  and  slag  and  stones.  He  n turned  with  alight  heart.  But  he  recollected 
tbathe  had  left  the  staves  of  the  cask  in  the  quarry  ;  and  ae then  was  no  need  to  let  them 
go  to  waste,  his  first  act  in  the  morning  was  to  return  and  gather  them  up." — Pp.  17*,  175. 

Much  able  and  judicious  matter  follows  upon  various  topics — the  duties  of  mat- 
ten,  abort  hours,  and  other  nsefiii  subjects,  in  which  the  duties  of  the  christian 
trader  and  merchant  are  pointed  out  with  great  force  and  perspicuity.  We  most 
omelnue  this  (tarried  notice  of  a -work,  stti  generis  in  object  and  character,  but 
which  reached  us  too  late  to  enable  na  to  do  it  anything  like  justice.  It  ought  to 
lie  on  the  parlour  and  dining-room  table  of  every  trading  man  in  the  kingdom. 
It  exhibits  hitnnae  mercantile  energy,  in  eotobii^ttion  with  high  moral  integrity, 
based  upon  and  justified  by  the  piwoepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  "true  source 
«f  a  living,  and  active^  and  healthy  morality  : — 

"'  And  Mr was  right     Nenornave  I  witnessed  such  n  remarkable  nutans  of  a  Dm 

sf  mercantile  men  being  guided  by  the  fiavissr's  injunction,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  ef 
Hod  and  his  righteousness,  and  alt  these  dings  shall  be  added  unto  yon.* 

"  '  Ae  circumstanoes  brought  me  into  more  frequent  and  closer  communication  with  the 
senhiiof  the  firm,  I  had  better  opportunities  for  accurately  observing  the  internal  arrange- 
Beqtaof 'tbetreetablishsueat,  aad  the  pvraoiples  by  whi*h  they  seemed  to  be  guided  in  every 
rt«frriMUBi  nf  iaa  operations.  The  more  I  saw,  the  more  I  admired  ;  and  the  longer  the  time 
I  have  bad  for  revolving  my  gvowinr  ■imsw-onnicus,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  they  were 
faiH j  deduced.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  enter  the  premises  without  being  struck  with  tha 
■sarvsHona  lane  »f  older  which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  busy  soene.  I  recall,  at  this  very 
laomoDt,  tbe  manner  and  exclamation  of  an  intelligent  youth,  who,  while  spending  part  of  on" 
°f  bis  vacations  at  the  parsonage,  happened  to  be  with  mo  when  I  was  calling  on  Mr  Budget* 


ufl  gctt. 
to  look 


lor  him,  I  found  him  standing  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  warehouses,  gaiing  in  an 
tnde  of  otter  astonishment.     When  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 

claimed, — 

"  Hoe  opus,  hio  labor  est." 
it  ofdinary  spectator  must  have  observed,  ai 
JtoWj  picking  up  tl 

asppiness,  no  leas  than  his  duty,  lay  in  his  doing  that  work  well.  If  the  spectator  sought  for 
the  secret  influence  which  was  at  work,  producing  Phis  result,  he  must  step  within,  and  get 
■"eh  an  insight  into  tbe  real  character  of  tbe  controlling  head,  as  might  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate tbe  sympathetic  thrill  which  could  not  fed  to  be  caught  from  a  spirit  earnestly  at  work, 
beliag  that  the  work  was  lawful,— that  it  must  be  sustained  not  for  self  only,  but  fur  the 
good  of  ethers  aiso,— mtd  that,  to  secure  sucoess,  it  must  be  carried  on  constantly  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

"'  Tbe  influence  of  these  principles  ought  to  have  been  felt  from  tbe  very  first  day  on 
■bich  any  person  might  havo  entered  into  Mr  Budgett's  employ.  The  domestic  arrange- 
■wnti  were  such,  that  the  youth,  fresh  from  school,  was  taught  to  begin  and  end  the  business 

ofeaehdajln  tt"  — "-  ""  '*"■     -' "  '  "  ■  ■■■•■■— '■•-■■-  ■—■■.:■....■  ' ' •:-- 

badj  of  the  emp 
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in  ■  prLia.fi!  chapel  on  tho  premises  for  morning  prayer.  I  well  remember  bow  grateful  to  my 
own  heart  was  the  discovery,  that  every  youth  in  that  establishment  had  his  own  private 
•leaping  apartment,  with  the  express  understanding  that  this  arrangement  IM  made,  in  order 
that  he  might  feel  himaelf  alone  with  hia  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  when,  at  suitable  times,  ho 
might  be  disposed  to  retire  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  meditation,  and  prayer  ;  and  well 
do  I  remember  mj  feelings,  when  first  I  heard  from  within  the  walls  of  that  little  unpretending 
ohapel, — now  how  doubly  dear,  from  the  recollection  that  loved  ones,  then  on  earth,  but  now 
in  heaven,  were  wont  to  worship  there  I— well  do  I  recall  the  thrill  of  devout  gratitude  to  God 
which  came  over  my  aoul,  when  from  those  walls  I  first  heard  the  volume  of  manly  voice 
raised  in  holy  song, — 


In  all  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do.  **  Give  me  to  bear  thy  enay  yoke, 

A  nd  every  moment  watch  and  pray  ; 
"  The  task  thy  wisdom  hath  assign 'd  And  still  to  things  eternal  look, 

O  let  me  cheerfully  fulfil !  And  hasten  to  thy  glorious  day. 

In  all  my  works  thy  presence  find, 
Aud  prove  thy  acceptable  will.  "  For  thee  delightfully  employ, 

W  hate's  r  thy  bounteous  grace  hath  given  ; 
"  Thee  may  I  set  at  my  right  hand.  And  run  my  course  with  even  joy, 

Whose  eyes  my  inmost  substance  see;  And  closely  walk  with  thee  to  heaven." 

What  was  thus  devoutly  commenced  in  the  retirement  or  the  closet,  or  in  domestic  worship 
on  a  large  scale,  was  followed  up  practically  in  the  business  arrangements  throughout  the  day. 
A  conscientious  regard  to  order,  punctuality,  and  just  dealing  was  obvious  to  any  intelligent 
observer.     Hooker's  motto,  "Order,  heaven's  first  law,"  seemed  to  be  the  grand  pervading 

Erinciplc  over  every  movement  of  hand  or  foot.  There  was  baste,  but  no  hurry  ;  dispatch, 
ut  no  confusion.  Every  one  was  taught  that  irregularity  on  hie  part  might  be  fatal  to  the 
regularity  of  another,  and,  therefore,  he  must  avoid  it  Pukgtualitv  was  another  remarkable 
feature.  I  have  known  the  driver  of  the  conveyance  which  was  sent  into  Bristol  three  times 
a-week,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  Hill,  rebuked  for  waiting  fur  his  own 
master,  and  thus  entailing  inconvenience  on  the  parties  who  had  taken  their  seats  at  the 
proper  time.     Hero,  again,  the  lesson  was  constantly  enforced,  that  the  want  of  punctuality 


against     Principles  of  n 
tbeminutf 


.  .       ...        i  all  besides,  enforced  on  the  principles  of  the  Savour'a  "golden 

rule."  I  have  known  a  young  man  expostulated  with  for  using  more  twine  than  was  neces- 
sary in  making  up  a  parcel;  and  another  person's  servant  admonished,  that  the  time  he  was 
spending  in  gossip  was  his  master's, — not  his  own.  I  was  once  passing  through  one  of  the 
warehouses  with  Mr  Budgett,  when  he  observed  a  young  man  cutting  paper  for  baga  in  a 
manner  which  incurred  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  material.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  mis- 
take in  the  kindest  manner,  folded  the  paper,  and  cut  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  himself, 
and  having  thus  demonstrated  his  point  both  in  regard  to  material  and  time,  he  remarked, 
"  Of  course  it  will  be  wrong  to  me  should  you  recur  to  your  former  method  in  this  matter  ;  and 
I  know  you  would  not  wish  to  injure  your  employer,  even  In  so  small  a  thing  as  this.  But  see 
the  injury  you  will  do  yourself,  should  you  ever  have  a  business  of  your  own  and  not  havs 
acquired  the  most  economical  method  of  doing  things  of  this  kind."  '  "-Pp.  256-261. 


OBITUABT  OF  MR  CHRISTOPHER  I.  THOMSON,  STUDENT, 

Ms  Christopher  Irving  Thomson,  student     greatly  disappointed.    The  uniform  holi- 
of  divinity,  died  at  Lockerbie  on  the  29th     neas  of  his  life,  and  the  qualifications  which 


July.    Mr  Thomson  was  a  young  man  of     he  had  gained  by  laborious  study,   gave 
superior  talents  and  amiable  disposition,     promise  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  ban 
From  hia  earliest  years,  be  gave  decided     but  the  work  appointed  t 


evidence  of  being  under  the  influence  of  world  was  finished,  when  they  thought  it 
religion.  His  earnest  desire  was  to  serve  was  abont  to  commence.  No  doubt,  though 
God,  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  He  was  re-  his  life  was  short,  and  spent  in  a  more  pri- 
moved  from  this  world,  when  be  was  upon  vate  way  than  he  anticipated,  yet  it  was 
the  eve  of  entering  on  the  ministry.  The  not  without  Fruit.  He  carried  with  him  a 
great  Head  of  the  Church  was  pleased  to  call  savour  of  godliness  wherever  he  appeared, 
him  away  to  serve  Him  m  the  temple  above,  He  served  hia  generation  according  to  the 
without  permitting  him  to  enter  upon  pub-  will  of  God,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
lie  service  in  the  church  below.  By  this  Mr  Thomson  had  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
dispensation  the  hopes    of   friends  were  ligions  education.    From  bis  earliest  yean 
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he  was  trained  in  the  fear  of  Gad.  Ha 
was  descended  from  religious  ancestors — 
his  grandfather  was  for  many  years  an  elder 
in  the  cong  regal  ion  of  Lockerbie — h  is  father, 
»h o  still  survives  to  mourn  the  bereavement, 
•as  been  an  elder  in  the  ei 


Diversity  curriculum, Christopher 
was  admitted  to  the  study  of  theology  in 
connection  with  the  United  Secession 
Church.  This  was  his  favourite  study,  and 
his  time  was  carefully  employed  in  prepar- 
ing himself  to  become  a  herald  of  the  cross. 
The  (ruths  with  which  ha  stored  his  mind 
for  the  instruction  of  others  were  food  to 
his  own  soul.  And  though  not  permitted 
to  publish  them  to  others  as  be  expected, 
they  prepared  himself  for  singing  the 
praises  of  redeeming  lore  in  glory.  He 
was  occasionally,  during  the  course  of  his 
■Indies,  employed  as  tutor  in  families ;  and, 
-while  residing  with  them,  both  his  pupils 
and  all  within  the  circle  of  bis  influence, 
had  the  opportunity  of  deriving  much  spi- 
ritual benefit  from  him.  He  was  modest 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  bnt  always 
anxious  to  embrace  opportunities  of  doing 
food.  In  the  intervals  between  the  ses- 
sions of  the  hall,  he  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing aselect  school  inBelford.  Concerning 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  was  spent 
(here,  the  Rev.  John  Hunter  of  Belford 
thus  writes:— "Mr  C.  I.  Thomson  came 
to  Belford  in  April  1848,  recommended  bv 
the  Rev.  Dr  Brown,  Professor  of  Exegeti- 
ssl  Theology,  to  whom  I  had  applied,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  student,  well  qualified  to 
conduct  a  school,  to  be  supported  by  aselect 
proprietary.  The  school  prospered  under 
MrT.'s  management.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
painstaking,  kind,  and  efficient,  being  well 

Siainted  with  the  best  school-books,  and 
i  the  most  approved  methods  of  con- 
dueling  his  various  classes.  To  a  wonder- 
ful degree  he  won  the  affection  of  his 
Cils ;  and  as  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
scholarship,  I  may  state  that  two  of  his 
pupils  went  directly  from  his  school  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  well-fitted  to  take 
a  respectable  place  in  its  junior  classes. 
As  a  man,  he  was  very  amiable,  unoffend- 
ing, "pure  in  his  life,  and  dignified  in  his 
manners.  As  a  friend,  he  was  warmly 
affectionate,  confiding,  and  obliging.  As 
a  student,  he  was  conscientious  and  labo- 
rious in  preparing  the  exercises  prescribed 
to  him,  for  the  presbytery  and  for  the  Di- 
vinity Hall;  and  on  bis  last  appearance 
before  the  presbytery  of  Berwick,  on  the 
17th  of  Jane,  he  was  highly  complimented, 
on  account  of  the  marked  improvement  in 
thought  and  composition,  he  had  manifested 


her  of  my  congregation,  he  took  great  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  made  himself  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  Sabbath-school,  anil 
in  assisting  at  prayer-meetings.  From  the 
end  of  April  last  to  the  6th  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  he  left  Belford,  his  health 
rapidly  and  visibly  declined  ;  visibly  to 
others,  bnt  in  a  manner  unperceived,  or  at 
least  not  felt,  by  himself.  I,  as  well  as 
other  friends,  had  frequently  advised  him 
to  give  up  teaching,  and  go  home  for 
change  of  air,  and  relaxation  from  labour, 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  the  beginning  of  Augnst ; 
but  with  onr  advice  he  resolutely  refused 
to  comply.  He  said  he  felt  no  pain ;  and, 
if  he  could  only  get  something  for  that 
cough,  he  would  be  well.  At  length,  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sabbath,  the  6th  of  July, 
he  came  into  the  manse  and  told  me,  that 
now  he  had  made  tip  his  mind  to  go  home 
to  Lockerbie  on  the  following  day,  or  on 
Tuesday,  if  the  school-committee  of  man- 
agement would  let  him  go.  I  advised  1dm 
to  keep  to  his  resolution,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  requested  him  to  let  me  fuel  his 
arm.  Having  ascertained  that  the  beats  of 
his  pulse  were  more  than  120  in  the  min- 
ute. I  said  to  him,  'It  is  here,  sir.'  With 
startling  quickness  he  asked,  'What  is  here, 
sir?'  I  replied,  'Finn  hectic  fever;  let 
me  feel  the  other  arm.'  He  stretched  out 
the  left  arm,  but  suddenly  drew  it  back, 
saying,  '  You  must  not  frighten  me.'  I 
replied,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  you,  sir, 
bnt  I  am  anxious  to  impress  on  you  the 
propriety  of  your  adhering  to  your  resolu- 
tion to  go  home  immediately,  as  the  only 
likely  means  of  your  recovering  health  and 
strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
hall.'  Looking  at  me  wistfully  across  the 
table  as  we  sat  nia-A-vis  in  my  study,  he 
soon  afterwards  said,  '  How  can  my  lungs 
be  affected  when  I  feel  no  pain  ? '  I  an- 
swered, '  Mr  Thomson,  my  dear  sir,  yon 
may  feel  no  pain,  and  yon  may  move  ahont 
on  your  feet  till  the  day  of  jour  death.' 
He  went  away  to  his  lodgings,  bnt  did  not 
return  to  the  evening  sermon.  After  ser- 
mon I  called  on  him,  when  he  told  me  that 
he  had  felt  weary,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in 
his  chair  ;  and  that,  though  he  had  awaked 
in  time  for  the  evening  service,  yet  when 
he  looked  into  the  mirror,  his  face  was  so 
red,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  then  go 
out,  and  before  the  flush  left  bis  face  it 
was  too  late  for  the  service.  He  expressed 
his  high  gratification  on  account  of  my 
having  delivered  in  the  forenoon,  at  his  , 
request,  a  sermon,  which  I  had  preached 
some  years  before,  on  Rom.  viii.  36,  39 : — 
'  For  I  am  persuaded,'  &c., — of  which  he 
had  heard.  And  it  was  the  last  sermon 
ever  he  heard  preached.  After  some  reli- 
gious conversation  and  exercise,  profitable. 


w  him 

e  evening  of  the  following  day.  I 
learned  that  the  school- committee  had  paid 
him  his  salary  in  fall,  although  three  weeks 
before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  bis  engage- 
ment. On  some  of  his  pnpila  leaving  hie 
lodging,  who  had  been  helping  him  in  pre- 
paring for  hia  departure  next  morning,  he 
requested  me  to  Btiiy.  He  then  Baked  me 
if  I  had  anything  particular  to  say  to  him. 
I  told  him  that,  immediately  on  going  home, 
he  should  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
medical  man ;  which  he  promised  to  do. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say 
before  bidding  him  farewell.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  him  the 
Great  Physician  of  Souls,  and  proposed 
that,  before  parting,  I  should  engage  in 
prayer.      He   seemed   to   be   very   muith 

E  leased ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  his 
rother  that  this  afforded  him  much  grati- 
fication. I  parted  with  him,  endeavouring 
to  cheer  him  as  well  as  I  could,  by  making 


the  dispensation  of  the  'Lord's  Supper  seen 
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after  he  should  become  the  pastor  of  n  con- 
gregation. I  finally  said  to  him,  that,  if 
we  should  never  meet  again  on  earth,  I 
trusted  we  should  meet  in  heaven  ;  when 
he  said,  *  I  hope  so ; '  and  then  we  base 
one  another  a  hearty  and  affectionate  fare- 
well. He  left  lielford  early  nest  morning, 
sad  reached  Lockerbie  in  safety  in  lie 

When  he  returned  to  his  friends,  it  was 
evident  that  be  was  far  advanced  in  con- 
sumption. All  that  medical  skill  could 
suggest  was  provided,  but  he  oominmsd  to 
sink  rapidly  till  the  evening  of  the  atHh 
July,  when  he  departed  with  calmness,  aid 
without  a  struggle.  On  Friday  following, 
his  remains  were  accompanied  to  tee 
grave  by  anumeroue  company  of  moamen. 
His  life  was  very  useful,  and  his  end  «■ 
peaceful.  A  very  short  time  before  be  dud, 
his  father  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  to  die  f 
His  answer  was, "  Not  in  the  least"  Bis  la- 
ther asked  bin  on  whom  be  rested  hisbopsif 
He  distinctly  said,  "  On  Jesus  Christ." 
These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered. 


PALESTINIAN  MUSEUM. 


Sir, — Is  it  not  surprising  that,  while  mu- 
seums have  been  formed  in  sneh  numbers, 
andfor'Suoh  different  purposes,  we  should 
stiilbe  without  kPaUttinianMiiseuml  Were 
snob  a  museum  established,  we  thioki  t  would 
befiome  very  popular,  and  be  eminently  nae- 


■  on  tri  bullous  from  all  classes  and  di 
nations.     One  division  might  be  devoted  to 

the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land,  another 
to  natural  history  ;  plants,  minerals,  geo- 
logy, &c,  might  all  have  seotions  appro- 
priated to  them.  There  might  be  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  maps  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
trust-worthy  paintings,  sketches  or  en- 
gravings of  the  scenery,  and  .modcJ,  and 
plans  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings. 
A  library  should  be  attached  to  it,  contain- 
iag  an  ample  collection  of  the  beet  histories, 


the  best  works  on  topography,  and  tfae  but 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. In  short,  here  should  be  fonnd 
everything  calculated  to  throw  h'ghl  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the- Jews,  anil  to 
elucidate  their  history. 


u  «•  ™» 

question  a  OB 
iderable  Ban 


Thee, 
ably  be  large;  bat  vat 
expended  on  objects  of  s 
nature ;  and  though  a 
might  be  required  to  complete  the  musette, 
it  ooald  be  commenced  at  little  cost.  Let 
one  good  room  be  hired,  the  contributions 
of  a  few  friends  to  start  it,  and,  as  It  be- 
came known,  it  would  rapidly  increase. 

Is  there  any  large-hearted  Christian  of 
any  denomination  who  would  do  himself 
the  honour,  and  the  oburch  the  benefit,  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Museum? 

Johnstone,  Jan.  1852.  J.  I. 


Cite  *2SlMi*iTtr. 


Otm  freshest  witness  as  to  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Rome,  is  Pr  Murray,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man odacatefl  within' the  pale  of  the  Romish 


church,  and  for  some  years  an  active  aad 
zealons  Papist.  Having  emigrated  to 
America,  and  there  been  brought  to  see 
the  errors  of  Popery,  he  became  a  Protes- 
tant, and -a  Presbyterian  nuaiatar.    The 
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proceaaof  Ismail  bj  Mduah>  be  was  lad  t«v  theae.  cardinals  and  bisltogtiii  tkcwfaoaw 

see.theua«criptuEalueiut and  soul- dee tiuyuig.  lies,  tbete  was  no  family  tie  sweagaMbeua, 

tendency  of  Romanism,  he  details  in  a,  Be-  and  no  samily  afEtction.     The  will)  had  BO 

ries   of  letters    addressed   to    the   famous  confidencs  io  the  husband,  and  tie  husband 

Rnmitih  priest  of  New  York,  Archbishop  had  nona  in  hia  wife  ;.  and  some  of  them. 

Hughes-    This  publication, "  Kirwa»'B  Letv  said  that^  owing  to  tha  evil  influence  exer- 

ters,"  has  acquired  much  celebrity  as  an,  cised  by  their  priests  through  the  confes- 

able,   courteous,   and  affectionate   remon-  sional,  they  had   no  confidence  in  either 

■trance  with  the  thinking  portion  of  the  wife,  mother,   sister,   or   daughter.    That 

Beaianists.     The  author,  who  visited  Rome  was  a  picture  of  the  moral.ata.te  of  Roma 

in  the  coarse  of  the  present  summer,  gave  at  this  vary  hour  ;  and  aa  to-  its  freedom 

a  lecture  before  the  Scottish  Reformation  and.  its  political,  position,  the  picture  nu 

Society  U  Edinburgh,    presenting    some  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  that  could 

curious  notes  of  his  observations  in  tin  possibly  be.    The  lecturer  gave  a  graphic 

capital  of  the  Papacy.    In  speaking  of.  the  picture  of  the  present  state  of  Romanism 

Romanist  doctrine  of  purgatory  he  said —  in  Italy  and  America,  and  was  warmly  ap- 

H»  never  knew  how  it  was,  that  when,  the  plauded  throughout. 
lata   Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,   died,  prayers  _ 

were  offered  up  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Tna  chixbch's  work  io*  ea««  maram, 
souL  from  purgatory.    His  Holiness,  as  be 

was  aalled,  according-  to  Popery,  and  cer-  Li  is  a  cherished  privilege  of  a  Scotch  cou- 

tainly  according  to  its  practical  working  gregatioo,  to  impute  whatever  is  wrong, 

went  to  purgatory,  although  he  was  said  to  whatever  is.  descent,  whatever  is  imperfect, 

be  very  holy,  and  the  head  of  the  church,  to  the  minister.   Why  is  he  such  and  such! 

When  in  Rome  he  waa  anxious  to  salve  the  Why  does  he  not  do  so  and  so  f    I  suppose 

perplexing  question,  and  he  had  a  conver-  there  are  few  ministers  who.  might  not  be 

aation  one  day  with  a  person  there  who  greatly  better  than  they  are,  and  do  a  great 

knew  everything  about  Rome.    This  indi-  deal  more  than  thejdot  and  we  can  readily 

vidunl  said  to  him,  "If  you  will  go  with  enough  conceive  a  minister,  tinder  whom  it 

me,  1  will  introduce  you  to  two  of  the  finest  might  seem  less  necessary  for  anybody  else 

girls  in  the  city,  and  they  are  daughters  of  todo  anything  in  theohurch-  That  is  a  man 

tha  late.  Pope."    Now,  that  explained  why  who  shonld  be  able  to  preach,  aa  if  he  had. 

the  old  man  went  to  purgatory;  aud  this  nothing  to  do  but  preach;  no  visiting  of. 

was  his  Holiness  ! — the  infallible  head  of  the  sick,  no  routine  and  eves- ream-ring  duty 

tha  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! —  of  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals;  no  schools 

this  was  the  vicegerent  of  the  Lord, — the  to  examine  and  superintend ;  no  poor  to 

man  who  denounced  marriage,  and  yet  left  attend  to ;  no  need  of  acquiring  general 

a.  family  behind  him  !     Cardinal  Wiseman  knowledge  ;  no  need  of  relaxation.   That  is 

represented  Rome  as  the  holy  city  1     Now,  a  man  who  should  be  found  whenever  any 

he   (Dr  Murray)  conversed  with  an  indi-  one  wanted  him  without  any  one  telling 

vidual  high  in  authority  in  Rome,  and  he  him  that  he  was  wanted.    That  is  a  man 

said  that  he  was  amazed  that  Cardinals  A,  who  should  perform,  every  one  duty  of  a 

B,  £.",  D,  E,  and  F,  mentioning  the  names  of  minister,  as  well  and  aa  eonstautly  aa  if  ha 

six  ar  seven,  could  keep  up  evau  the  sem-  had.no  ether  duty  to  perform  ;  and  withal 

bmnce  ar  the  form  of  piety  among  them'  that  should  be  learned,  and  eloquent,  and 

selves,  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  pious,  and  humble,  and  self-denied.    Such 

Irving  from   day  to  day   in  the   grossest  pre-eminent  capacity-  and  qualifications  are 

wickedness  aud  most  outrageous  abomina-  vary  de  si  cable ;  but,  if  they  ever  exist,  they 

tiotiSt     Br  Murray  then  sto«d  that  h*  had  are  very.  Bare.     If  you  hoda  man  with  them 

seen  these  cardinals,  along  with  tile  Pope,  all,  which  you  will  never  have,  there  would 

going  through  the  oeremonies  of  tha  Roman  still  b*  a  great  deal  which  he  could  not  do, — 

Catholic  religion  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  aud  with,  such  ordinary  men  as  must  be 

Rome,  although  it  was  well  known  that  no  looked  for,  there  will  be  still  more;     In  a 

more  debased  moral  characters  were  to  be  church  all  the  members  should  be  working 

found' in  the  city  ;  and  he  also' mentioned  foe  the  general  good;  all  should  feel  an  in- 

"    "  ■'■    '       '  ■''■'--  ■  jrest  in  promoting  it;  all  should  be  active 

1  promoting  if;  if  not  by  preaching,  or 

he  preferred  having  three  or  four  to  one.  prophesying,  in  some  way  labouring  "  that 

This  was  (he  said)  the  holiness  of  that  city  all  may  learn,  and  that  all  may  be  com- 

of  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  spoke;  and  farted.      If  sl> were  so  employed',  the  mi- 

those  noble  Romans  who  despised  the  pope,  nister  himself  would  be  strengthened  and 

and  the  cardinals,,  and  tbe  bishops  from  stirred  up  to  do  more;  aud,  unless  ail  be 

their   hearts,  and   who  felt  the  grinding  so  employed,  whatever  he  does,  much  will 

power  of  Romanism,  said,  with   tears  in  remain  undone.    As  in  tbe  natural  body, 

their  eyes,  that  because  of  the  influence  of  when  in  a  healthy  state,  every  member  is 
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active  in  its  proper  department,  not  hands 
alone,  or  the  feet,  bnt  all ;  ao  it  is  with  the 
spiritual  body,  the  church,  in  a  healthy 
state ;  all  are  doing  something,  every  mem- 
ber according  to  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him. 
— Dr  Cook,  of  Quebec 


DofttMQ  the  lout  three  centuries,  to  stunt 
the  growth  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
her  chief  object.  Throughout  Christendom, 
whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  know- 
ledge, in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the 
arts  nf  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her, 
and  has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and 
iii'jat  fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have, 
under  her  rule,  been  sonk  in  poverty,  in 
political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  tor- 
por ;  while  protestant  countries,  once  pro- 
verbial for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have 
been  tamed  by  skill  and  industry  into  gar- 
dens, and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  beroes 
and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets. 
Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and  Scot- 
land naturally  are,  and  what,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  they  actually  were,  sball  now 
compare  the  country  ronnd  Rome  with  the 
country  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of 
papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain, 
once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation  ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural 
disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no 
commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached, 
teach  the  same  lesson.  Whoever  passes,  in 
Germany,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  principality  ;  in  Switzerland, 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protectant 
canton ;  in  Ireland,  from  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic to  a  Proleslant  county,  finds  that  he 
has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade 
of  civilisation.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Pro- 
testants of  the  United  States  have  left  far 
behind  them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexi- 
co, Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  fer- 
ment with  protestant  activity  and  enter- 
prise.— Macauhnf*  Hillary  of  England. 


of  our  duty  as  Christians,  which  is,  always 
to  keep  heaven  in  our  eye,  and  the  earth 
under  our  feet 

Thb  Powsnrm,  Wonn.— Oh,  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  I  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done.  With  him  it  was  dictum,  faction 
— a  word  and  □  world. 


feeds  his  birds  will  not  starve  his  babes. 

Man's  lowlt  Omar*. — Man  was  made 
of  the  duet  of  the  ground—  a  very  unlikely 
thing  to  make  a  man  of;  but  the  same  In- 
finite Power  that  made  the  world  of  nothing, 
made  man,  its  masterpiece,  of  next  to 
nothing.  He  was  not  made  of  gold  dust, 
powder  of  pearl,  or  diamond  dust,  but 
common  dust— dust  of  the  ground.  Hence 
he  is  said  to  he  of  the  earth—  x-'-~ •**«* 
(1  Cor.  xv.  47).  And  we  also  are  of  the 
earth;  for  we  are  of  his  offspring,  and  of 
the  same  mould.  Our  foundation  is  in  the 
earth  (Job  iv.  19).  Our  fabric  is  earthy, 
and  the  fashioning  of  it  like  that  of  an  earth- 
en vessel  (Job  x.  9).  Our  food  is  out  of 
the  earth  (Job  xxviii.  5).  Our  familiarity 
is  with  the  earth  (Job  xvii.  14).  Our 
fathers  are  in  the  earth,  and  our  own  final 
tendency  is  to  it ;  and  what  have  we  to  be 
proud  of  then  ?  (Isaiah  li.  1).  Let  us  pre- 
sent our  bodies  to  God  as  living  *aerifica~- 
as  living  teniplei—snd  then  these  vile  bodies 
shall  shortly  be  new  formed  like  Christ's 
glorious  body. 

Contentment. — Nature  is  content  with 
a  little,  and  that  which  is  most  natural; 
grace  with  life;  but  lost  with  nothing. 

Pol  low  i  kg  Providence. — The  Lord 
God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden.  It  adds  much  to  the 
comfort  of  any  condition  if  we  have  plainly 
seen  God  going  before  us,  and  putting  as 
into  it.  If  we  nave  not  forced  providence 
bnt  followed  it,  and  taken  the  bints  of  di- 
rection it  has  given  us,  we  may  hope  to 
find  a  paradise  there,  where  otherwise  we 
could  not  have  expected  it. 

No  Clash  exempt  rnois  Limiim,-  If 
either  a  high  extraction,  or  a  great  estate, 
or  a  large  dominion,  or  perfect  innocency, 
or  a  genius  for  pure  contemplation,  or  a 
small  family,  could  have  given  a  man  a  writ 
of  ease,  Adam  had  not  been  set  to  work ; 
but  he  that  has  given  us  being,  baa  given 
us  business  to  serve  him,  and  our  genera- 
tion, and  to  work  out  our  salvation. 
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The  Rbstjrbkction  of  Life  :  An  Expo- 
sition of  First  Corinthians  xv. ;  with  a 
Discourse  on  oar  Is/roTs  Resurrection. 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
1  vol.  Bvo.     Pp.  310. 

Edinburgh  :   W.  Oliphtnt  Bad  Sum. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  Expository 
Discourses  published  by  Dr  Brown  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  this  volume  does  not  prove  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  popular  of  the  whole. 
It  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  of  them, 
and  in  some  points,  we  think,  superior  to 
them  all.  The  subject  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  the  style  and  manner  of  Heat- 
ing it  are  every  way  equal  to  the  subject. 

The  success  of  Dr  Brown  as  a  biblical 
expositor  has  been  most  rapid  and  decided. 
It  has  seldom  happened,  we  believe,  at  least 
in  these  latter  days,  that  such  an  amount 
of  theological  writing,  of  the  very  solid 
cast  to  which  Dr  B  's  belongs,  has  in  such 
a  short  time  issued  from  the  press,  and 
been  absorbed  by  the  reading  public.  In 
the  year  1848  we  noticed  and  commended 
the  Expository  Discourses  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  in  three  volumes.  An 
edition  of  a  thousand  of  this  work  was  soon 
disposed  of,  and  another  edition  called  for 
and  published,  besides  an  edition  in  Ame- 
rica. Two  years  after,  three  large  volumes 
of  Expositions  of  our  Lord's  Discourses  and 
Sayings  were  published  ;  and,  though 
scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication, an  edition  of  a  thousand  is  nearly 
sold,  and  another  edition  is  passing  through 
the  press.  Dr  Brown  is  publishing  rapidly, 
but  not  more  rapidly,  it  thus  seems,  than 
the  public  are  prepared  for.  The  truth  is, 
Dr  Brown  gives  forth  in  these  volumes  the 
mature  ana  ripened  results  of  nearly  half 
a  century's  studies.    Though  long  known 


Dr  Brown,  instead  of  expounding  verse  by 
verse,  takes  them  up  in  groups,  according 
to  their  subject — logically  divides  them, 
and  then  critically  interprets  and  popularly 
illustrates  and  applies  them.  The  church, 
we  think,  is  much  indebted  to  Dr  B.  for 
introducing  what  we  must  consider  a  more 
healthy  style  of  religious  instruction  than 
before  prevailed.  The  preaching  of  our 
cbnrcb  has  always,  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God,  been  evangelical ;  but  if  bis  t  xample 
be  followed,  as  we  believe  it  will,  while 
not  less  evangelical,  it  will  be  more  scrip- 
tural. And  the  more  this  is  the  case,  the 
more  the  minds  of  hearers  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  mind  of  God,  made  to 
drink  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 
rather  than  of  diluted  mixtures,  however 
palatable,  the  better  it  will  be. 

The  exposition  of  the  very  important  and 
interesting  chapter  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 
Part  I.  is  introductory,  and  consists  of  a 
statement  of  the  Gospel— of  the  right  way 
of  preaching  the  Gospel — of  tbe  duty  of 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  rightly  preach- 
ed— and  of  the  result  of  the  performance 
of  this  duly.  The  subject  of  Part  II.  is  the 
denial  of  the  resurrection  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  of  tbe  Gospel,  inasmuch  oh  it  in- 
volves the  denial  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  that  again  the  assertion  that  the  apos- 
tles' preaching  was  vain,  and  the  faith  of 
Christians  vain.  In  Part  III.  is  shown 
how  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ  secures  the 


circle 


beyond  it,  as  the  first  biblical 
day  in  tbis  country,  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  more  tban  forty  years  a  minister,  that 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  great  Ex- 
pository work  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter. 

The  volume  before  ns  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  volumes  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  staple  of  it  is  expo- 
sition. But  it  is  not  merely  expository. 
There  is  illustration  as  well  as  exposition. 
The  style  is  a  happy  medium  between  tbe 
lecture  and  tbe  sermon  style.  It  is  more 
popular  than  the  former,  more  exegetical 
than  the  latter.  It  partakes,  in  fact,  of 
the  best  qualities  of  each,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  sermon-lecture  style. 


resurrection,  namely,  his  vicarious  death, 
does  so;  and  inasmuch  as  what  his  resur- 
rection led  to,  namely,  his  universal  domin- 
ion, does  so  also.  The  subject  of  Pan  IV. 
is  the  absurdity  which  is  involved  in  the 
denial  of  tbe  resurrection.  The  denial  of 
the  resurrection  makes  it  absurd  to  embrace 
Christianity,  absurd  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, absurd  to  practise  Christianity.  In 
Part  V.  objections  to  the  resurrection  are 
answered— objections  to  tbe  possibility  of 
the  fact,  objections  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  manner.  In  Part  VI.  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  farther  un- 
folded—in  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent body  and  the  resurrection  body,  and 
in  tbe  ground  of  the  difference  between 
the  two.  The  subject  of  tbe  last  Part  is 
the  conclusion,  consisting  of  a  thanksgiv- 
ing and  exhortation.  There  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
from  2  Timothy  ii.  B. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  subject. -the 
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analysis  of  the   apostle's  arguments   and     An  Exposition  or  the  Fifth  and  Tumi 

statements — and  we  may  remark,  that  the         followinq  Cuai'thhs  of  tub  Efistu 


very  outline  is  itself  as  mterpretadeB, — Ojb  to  ihi  Bomamb.    By  the  ReT.  Ueusus 

analysis    ia    truly    eiegetical.     Dr   Brown  Chapman,  Great  Salkeld. 

posse^esthatc^racteriflticofagoodtheo-  p^                    Ma*™,*.*  OhpW&Ssu.. 

[ogian, — the    being  a  good    tcxtmary,     Bnt  ^           -              ^^ 

the  outline  is  not  mote  admirable  than  is  Tnis  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  embrace! 

ihi  filling  up.     Clear  statement,  judicious  oit:y  a  portion  of  the  EpisLlc  of  which  it 

criticism,  rich  scriptural    illustration,  and  twits;     Bat  we  learn,   Irom  the  anther's 

warm,  pointed  application,  alt  blended  in  prdaoe,  that  the  other  parts  of  bis  Exposi- 

fitting  proportion,  make  up  a  harmonious  tion  are  also  in  a  state  at  readiness  for  the 

--'  beautiful  whole.    What  is  called  the  press;  and  that  their  publication  will  en> 


Iutroductory   Fart,   occupying  92   pages,  tirely  depend  upon  the  degree  of  favour, 

and  for  the  length  of  which  Dr  B-  unne-  with  which  the  present  specimen  may  be 

cessarily  apologises,  is  one  of  the  most  im-  received.     After  %  careful  examination  at 

portant  parts   of  the  Tolume.    The  only  the  well  digested  volume,  we  are  firmly 

mistake  we  think  lies  in  calling  it  introduc-  persuaded,  that  the  modest  but  respected 

tory.     We  would  recommend  it  earnestly  author  need  harbour  no  fear  whatever,  as 

to  the  attention  both  of  christian  ministers  to  die  result.     Every  page  of  it  exhibits 

and  christian  people — the  one  needing,  io  evidence  of   a  mind   which  has   entered 

many  eases,  to  be  told  what  it  is  to  preach  fully   into   the    Apostie's    meaning,   and 

the  Gospel,  and  the  other,  how  it  is  to  be  which    has    happily    succeeded    fat    ren- 

received, — and  both  to  have  explained  to  tiering   clear  and    comprehensible  not  a 

them  what  the  Gospel,   ia  its  scriptural  few  difficult  passages,  by  which  preced- 

simplicity,  really  is.     The  other  parts  hav-  jug  expositors  had  been  perplexed.     We 

ing  for  their  subjects  the  resurrection  toils  here  reftr  more  especially  to  the  concluding 

is  aspeots,are  in  every  respect  worthy  sections  of  the  fifth  aud  seventh  chapters. 


le  portico.  Upon  the  alt-important  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion.  While 
__  :t  of  the  resurrection,  Dr  B.'s  views  some  have  maintained,  that  the  Apostle 
are  sober,  rational,  scriptural.  He  indulges  explicitly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
in  no  nights  of  fancy,  no  metaphysical  sub-  potation  of  Adam's  sio  to  all  his  posterity 
tleties.  He  does  not  attempt  to  be  wise  for  their  condemnation;  others, — such  as 
above  what  is  written.  Up  to  that  point;  Stuart  and  Barnes,— have  contended  that 
however,  he  always  endeavours  to  go,  de-  the  language  merely  intimates,  that,  al- 
termined,  if  possible,  not  to  be  satisfied  till  though  the  entire  human  raee  may  be 
he  gets  at  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  understood  as  inheriting  a  principle  of 
And  we  think  he  succeeds  in  casting  some  depravity  from  Adam,  nona  are  subject  to 
new  and  interesting  tight  upon  several  pas-  condemnation  but  fir  t/ieir  own  individual 
sages  of  this  delightful,  but  in  some  respects  sin*.  Nor  have  expositors  been  more 
diflkult,  chapter.  We  may  refer,  in  parti-  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  seventh  chapter, — 
some  having  maintained,  that  it  is  descrip- 
—  , „ ,,  ....  _  tiveofthe  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  a  re- 
qualified  commendation,  and  we  have  done  newer/  man;  while  others  have  alleged,  that 
so  honestly.  We  are  not  prepared,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  deemed  applicable  to  any  but 
to  say  that  there  are  no  defects,  no  faults  an  unregtnerated  subject. 
in  the  volume — no  unsatisfactory  criticism,  Mow,  in  discuss  rug  the  comparative  claims 
no  incorrect  or  careless  language.  The  of  these  antagonistic  methods  of  interpre- 
author  himself  will  not  cluim  such  peri'ec-  tation,  our  author  appears  to  great  advan- 
tton  for  his  work.  But  we  frankly  confess  tage.  In  dealing  with  what  may  be  called 
tbat  we  did  not  read  the  volume  with  the  the  latitndinarian  school  of  expositors,  he 
view  of  detecting  errors  and  blemishes,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  candour  befitting 
none  such  (breed  themselves  upon  our  at-  a  straightforward  and  honourable  oppo- 
teaiion.  We  are  persuaded,  moreover,  nent.  In  this  respect,  he  may  be  regarded 
that  those  who  will  read  this  delightful  as  a  model  tor  theological  controversialists, 
work  would  not  thank  us  for  picking  out  Butt,  while  there  is  a  commendable  absence 
and  presenting  to  them  a  few  grains  of  of  every  approiumation  to  asperity,  towards 
chaff,  when,  there  ate  such  heaps  of  the  such  as  differ  from  him  in  their  views,  he 
finest  of  the  wheat..  Wo  would  only  add,  cannot  help  concluding;  "that  the  denial' 
in  fine,  that  if  Dr  B.  continues  to  furnish  of  the  strict  and  proper  imputation  of 
the  church  with  such  sterling  productions,,  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity,  is.  a  blow  at 
he  need  not  be  afraid  of  publishing   too.  the  fundamental  principle  of  revealed  refi- 
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shewingof  aVertrsasadantiu  sabaal  of  sunn*     fMhw  >f  lit  nil  i r     1*bo-  painter,  tto«de- 

naataanri,  (fie  iritiraative  ta  to  b*  ■wiiaeci,  cesser!  Mr  Isuattra,    lony  famous  in.  this 

that  the  applimtian  of  the  Aposti*'a  m-  line  of  art,  Bait  caught  most  felicitously  the 

soiling  m  the  seventh,  chapter  to  an  ttncon-  eipwimioii   of  genial  taamnur,  warm  cor- 

valid  man,  "would  ascribe  much  greater  dieHty,  undone,  promprit ode,  and  intelli- 

moril  power  to  nnsanctified  human  native,  genae,  by  vdliolftbe  enginal  if  dot  ihgnfeh-- 

than  can  be  consistently  reconciled  with  ed;  and  in  admirable  keeping-  with  thees 

the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  by  features,    are    the    ease   and  grace    with 

nature."  which  the  engraver  baa  managed  his  burin, 

hi  analysing  and  illustrating  the  four  and;  the  beaming"  daylight  aspect  he  ho* 

clspters  embraced  in  the  volume,  it  is  im-  thrown  around  the  subject.    To  Mr  Ellen, 

possible  not  to  discover  that  the  author  is  who,  with  his  eye  not  yet  dim,  nor  Iris  na- 

tioronghly  master  of  his  subject.     With-  tarsi  strength  abated,  it  just  about  closing 

out  any  unnecessary  parade  of  learning,  a  half  century  of  labour  in  the  ministry,  it 

his  work  is  obviously  the  production  of  a  must  prove  a  source  of  high  gratification 

neE- furnished  biblical  scholar,  and  of  a  to  reserve  such  a  mark  af  the  esteem  in 

nan  whose   mind   is   familiar  with    the  which  he  hi  kald  by  those  who  haw  known 

Impages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  him  best — the  brethren  of  the  presbyters 

originally  written.      By  some  it  may  be  to    which   h»   belongs.      We   give    him 

sieged    as    a    defect,    that    the    Greek  hearty    sanitation     on    hw    wet  I -earned 

words  are  not  transcribed,  when  they  are  hansom 

uV  subject  of  comment.    But,  in  the  pre-  

sent  case,  we  regard  their  exclusion  ess  Thi  Lmr»  Horn. :   A  Family  Journal 

pnnd  of  appro  vat    Accordingly  we  per-  0f  fatruclia*  and  Rotation.    Part  I. 

fectly  agree  with  our  author,  when  be  states,  January, 

lost  "the  profuse  introduction  of  words  *' 

sad  phrases  in  the  learned  languages,  is  a  London.-  Heligipu. Tract  ftwltty. 
great  discouragement  to  the  common  reader ;  Thb  millions  of  copies  af  immoral  and 
sad  tkat  even  to  the  scholar  they  are  of  no  trashy  publications,  annually  sold  in  Great 
great  advantage^  It  is  only  in  a  ease  of  de-  Britain,  present  one  of  the  most  alarming 
tided  dififieulty  or  dispute  that  a  reference  symptoms  of  the  state  of  society  amongst 
to  the  original  is  required.  The  last,  and  us,  and  fat  years  back  have  urgently  de- 
lae  ■arett  resort  in  all  difficult  cases,  is  the  manded  the  attention  of  our  christian 
eooneotbu  ;  for,  however  much  learning  patriots  to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy. 
tax;  be  brought  forward),  the  decision  al-  Much,  certainly,  has  been  done  to  meet  the 
inoMnlwnys  turns  on  the  scope  of  theeon-  evil.  The  decided  improvement  in  the  Style 
t**t  Bat  this  can  be  done  in  common  of  religions  tracts  in  general  circulation, 
lvgnagevaa  well  as  in  learned  andacienti-  and  the  marked  ability  of  some  serial  works 
uctarmi."  which,  though  not  claiming  to  be  called 
Ft»  this  and-  other  reasons,  we  strongly  religious  periodieals,  do  not  blink  the  ae- 
"Moaiajend.  the  work  before  ns,  an  one  ad-  knowledgment  of  earnest  godliness,  and 
nwiHy  adapted  for  general  use.  Hot  is  are  evidently  under  the  influence  of  sound 
teutmtylikely  Soberestrfctedtetnenioro  religions  principle,  show  that  Christians 
intelligent  portion  of  the  people;  Minis-  were  not  sitting  by,  unconcerned  specta- 
i«rs  and  students  may  also-  derive  great  tors  of  the  flood,  which  had  come  in  upon 
btnefit  from  its  deliberate  perusal;  and;  ns.  Much  more,  however,  remained  to  be 
»e  would  no  less  strongly  recommend  it  dona  before  the  evil  could  be  said  to  be  at 
to  all  suofk,  as  a  work  signally  fitted  to  all  adequately  met.  The  publication  noted 
strengthen  their  convictions  of  the  truth  of  above  we  reckon  a  great  step  in  the  right 
"at  tie!  1 -compacted  theological  system,  direction.  With  the  ample  resources  of 
which  the  public  expositors  of  religion  in  capital,  literary  and  monetary,  at  its  corn- 
all  our  Presbyterian  churches  are  required  mind,  and  the  Urge  influence  of  the  reli- 
'o  propound.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  gioua  public  in  its  favour,  the  Tract  Society 
the  price  of  the  volhme  is  so  reasonable,  as  could  venture  on  a  scale  of  production 
to  render  it  accessible  to  all.  which  would  have  been  hardlyprudent  for 

a  private  house  to  attempt.     "The. Leisure 

Ti„  __  _  „  Hour"  accordingly,  furnishes,  for  a  weekly 
(SfW™  SVn?"?  **?"*  F^ny,  a  number^nsisting  of  sixteen  im- 
beds*.. Engrained  by  Biuntun  trans  "££  ^0  pages  of  letter- press,  abundantly 
» Jtoati.g  by  Duncan.  fnuMratwTwith  woodcuts  in  the  best  style  of 
Qa-gDw  r  l>  RobnODn.  ipt  The  pelLt  object  for  whien,  accordnnr 
"os  Engraving  is  brought  out,  we  under-  to  the  opening  address  of  it»  conductors, 
rtaod,by  the  members  of  the  TJnited' Pres-  their  work  is  projecbed;  !h  "  the-  more  ex- 
"Jtwy  of  Kh)marrtoct,  in  token  of  their  tensive  supply  of  a  cheap  periodical  litera- 
fwpeer  am!   affection  for  Mr  EMes,   tm)  ture,  such  as   shall  combine  the   lighter 
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graces  of  imagination  with  solid  i 
borrow  iU  illuatratiouts  from  every  field  of 
nature  and  walk  of  art,  adapt  itself  to  the 
varied  phases  of  our  common  humanity, 
and,  harmonising  with  the  great  and  vital 
truths  of  the  christian  revelation,  shall  aim 
at  the  permanent  and  true  advancement  of 
those  to  whom  its  mission  is  directed."  To 
substantiate  this  idea  will  be  no  easy  task, 
bat  from  the  specimen  furnished  in  the  first 
four  weeks '  trial,  we  are  satisfied  that  "  The 
Leisure  Hour"  will  come  near  the  mark. 
The  contents  are  such  as  will  "make  it 
welcome  to  the  homes  of  the  working  po- 

Eulation,  white  it  enlarges  their  compre- 
ension,  conciliates  their  prejudices,  pari, 
fies  their  sentiments,  and  thus  induces  those 
mental  and  moral  habits  which  constitute 
the  chief  features  of  a  moral  elevation." 
The  opening  narrative,  "The  Accommo- 
dation Bill,  the  sketches  entitled,  "Expec- 
tations," "The  One  Talent,"  "Hartley 
Coleiidge,"showa  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  practical  end  which  such  a  work  should 
contemplate.  The  departments,  entitled, 
"Advice  to  the  Poor,"  "The  Servants' 
Column,"  "  The  Housewife's  Column," 
"  Domestic  Economics,"  are  samples  of  the 
selected  articles  which  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  crowd  of  readers.  We  ear- 
nestly hope,  that  millions  of  our  country- 
men will  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  fund 
of  instruction  and  recreation  afforded  them 
in  "The  Leisure  Hour." 


Self- Education  ;  Twelve  Chapters  far 
Young   Thinkers.      By  Edwin   Faitok 

London  i  Partridge  Jt  Oiktj. 
Wb  have  read  this  book  with  very  great 
pleasure.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  fitted  to 
be  very  useful  to  the  class  for  whose  use  it 
is  written.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
style  to  wordiness  ;  and  when  religion  is 
spoken  of,  we  could  wish  a  less  vague 
phraseology  employed.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  we  heartily  commend  this 
little  volume  to  general  perusal. 

The:  History  or  Modern  Europe  ;  From 
the  Commencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  Year  1800.  By  Kobbbt 
Stewart,  A.M. 

London  :  Psrtrldge  &  Oibev. 
Without  any  pretension,  this  is  really  a 
good  book.  Of  coarse,  it  traverses  its  wide 
field  rather  hastily,  but  its  statements  ap- 
pear to  be  made  carefully  and  accurately. 
The  style  is  flowing  and  easy.  For  refer- 
ence and  for  schools,  we  consider  it  pe- 
culiarly valuable.  May  it  enjoy  the  circu- 
lation which  it  deserves. 


Walks  Thbouoh  Paradise  ;  A  Guide  to 
the  Young  in  the  Study  of  the  Primeval 
History  of  Man.    By  D ay  id  Moses. 

Or  his  own  production,  our  author  in  his 
preface,  says,  "That  he  has  never  seen  in 
any  other  boob,  the  subject  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  has  handled  it,  and  that 
no  other  work  is,  in  hie  view,  su  well 
adapted  to  give  thinking  young  people  a 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  useful,  view  of  the  primitive  state  of  man." 
This  high  panegyric,  although  it  forestalls 
the  critic's  functions  to  some  extent,  is  not 
altogether  undeserved.  This  treatise  en 
the  early  history  of  our  race  is  carefully 
written, — orthodox  in  sentiment,  and  char- 
acterised by  much  simplicity  of  thought 
and  expression.  We  trust  that  its  author's 
hopes  in  regard  to  its  usefulness,  may  be 
amply  realised. 


of  Life.      By  the   Authoress  of  "  The 

Pearl  of  Days." 

Loudon :  Putrldge  &  Oakev. 
The  authoress  of  this  interesting  little 
treatise  needs  no  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers. Her  present  work  consists  of  six 
chapters,  in  which,  after  an  introduction, 
she  illustrates  the  early  opening  of  the 
mind  to  the  reception  of  revealed  truth. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  the 
season  ofyonth — erroneous  views  prevalent 
among  the  young — difficulties  and  duties  of 
subordinate  situations — and  influence  of 
religion  in  the  improvement  of  society. 
Upon  all  these  points,  the  work  contains 
not  a  little  valuable  matter.  The  style  of 
illustration  is  perhaps  liable  to  the  charge 
of  monotony  and  common  place  ;  but  the 
truth  conveyed  is  important,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  many  from  the  quarter  whence 

Turn  Christian  Almanack. 

London:  Religious  Tract  Hocietj. 
The  Pbotestant  Dissenteeb'  III  cut  rat  it. 


London :  J.  Oaaae.lt. 

Both  these  publications  are  well  known, 
and  are  deservedly  in  high  repute.  Each 
answers  well  its  title ;  the  first  full  of  pious 
notes  and  memoranda,  scriptural  and  his- 
torical, to  guide  and  stimulate  the  Chris- 
tian's thoughts  when  he  turns  to  it  from 
day  to  day  ;  the  other  specially  suggestive 
of  facts  deserving  attention  ill  connection 
with  the  history  of  non-  conformity.  The 
pictorial  illustrations  furnished  in  the  Dis- 
senters' Almanack  are  well  conceived,  and 
are  executed  in  a  superior  style  of  art. 

os .Google 
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The  Lire  Ann  Times  of  John  D.  Wyck- 
liffe:  Remarkable  Dtluiinns  ;  or  II- 
luttrationt  of  Popular  Errors— Liva  oftht 
Popetfrom  the  Age  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
Daion  of  the  Reformation.  Part  II. 
London  :  Tract  Society, 


high  character  won  for  the  series  by  pre- 
ceding vdnnips.  Wyckliffe  and  the  Popes 
are  sketched  by  an  historical  pen  of  no 
common  vigour,  which  is  always  under 
the  guidance  of  sound  christian  princi- 
ple. The  <•  Remarkable  Delusions,"  which 
are  classified  under  eight  different  heads, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  subject,  are 
detailed  in  a  manner  that  will  command 
and  reward  attention. 

SaXVATIOw  iHD  TUB  W*T  TO  SKCDBK    IT. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Moetow  Bbown,  LL.l)., 

Cheltenham.    32mo.     Pp.  86. 
London  :  Snow. 
An    earnest,    searching,  cogent  appeal    to 
sinners  on  the  great  question  of  their  per- 
sonal salvation. 


Bath:  Hluni  fc  Uoudnin. 
Xns  labours  of  John  Meyer  in  British  Gui- 
ana form  the  principal  subject  of  these  Re- 
miniscences. Meyer  was  a  warm-hearted 
and  laborious,  but  somewhat  eccentric  and 
imprudent,  missionary.  His  life  presents 
many  stirring  scenes  of  self-imposed  peril 
and  hardship,  not  always  with  proportion- 
ate results.  This  sketch,  as  well'as  other 
two  which  fallow,  give  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  scenes  and  incidents  in  Indian  and 
negro  life. 

This  Vailbt  op  Dschion;  or.  Divine 
Quickening*  in  a  Boarding-School.  Bj 
Mrs  H.  C.  Knioiit. 

Edinburgh :  Johnston.  &  Hunter. 
The  account  Of  a  work  of  grace,  among  the 
young  ladies  of  a  boarding-school.  It  it 
sound,  natural,  truth-like,  and  affirmed  to 
be  true.  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and 
contains  many  valuable  hints  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  dealing  with  scrinua  religious  im- 
pressions on  the  heart  of  the  young. 


Xtclfgfoue  Entelligeiur.— jForeinn. 


Levant. — There  is  not  much  that  is  ever 
published  from  this  large  district  of  their 
missions,  although  a  goodly  sum  is  expend- 
ed on  it,  and  the  stations  occupied  are 
numerous.  In  last  disbursements  there  is 
a  sum  allotted  to  the  district  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  and  adjacent  islands,  of  above  L  2000, 
in  nine  items,  while  nearly  L.5000  is  ex- 
pended on  Syria.  In  the  items  of  this 
fast  sum,  the  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
receives  L.11B9;  and  "the  Most  Rev. 
Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre "  L.73. 
But  we  shall  extract  a  few  notices  from 
the  last  report  on  these  missions  in  the 
Levant  which  has  been  published  ;  although 
embracing  only  those  conducted  by  one 
fraternity,  the  Lazarists.  They  remark, 
"If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  an 
Enumeration  of  individual  conquests  alone, 
Turkey  would  furnish  sufficient  single  cases 
of  conversion,  to  compensate  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  all  sorts  that  have  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Public 
education,  a  religions  press,  and  charitable 
establishments,  are  the  three  most  valuable 
new  agencies.  Russia,  exercising  a  wide- 
extended  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
was  nigh  stifling  the  last  germs  of  our 
faith,   and  Imposing  herself   as    absolute 


ruler  of  consciences  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another  danger  like- 
wise threatened  the  Levant  for  these  many 
years.  The  Bible  societies  had  traversed 
it  in  every  direction,  from  Athens  to  Tehe- 
ran. They  bad  there  scattered  their  books 
in  all  languages.  Not  that  Protestantism 
has  as  yet  made  any  progress  of  conse- 

adorned  for  the  West,  falls  far  below  the 
requisites  in  the  East ;  and  its  blasphemies 
against  Mary  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
render  it  unpopular.  But  it  carries  along 
with  it  two  sconrges — the  love  of  money, 
and  the  spirit  of  unbelief.  It  purchases 
everything,  even  consciences;  if  it  makes 
proselytes,  it  secures  to  them  pensions;  if 
it  opens  schools,  it  bribes  the  children. 
From  the  disposition  which  this  inspires, 
there  is  but  a  single  step  to  incredulity;  so 
that  prolestant  is  a  word  that  has  passed 
Into  the  Turkish  language  as  synonymons 
with  a  man  without  religion.  To  these  two 
enemies  of  orthodoxy,  the  Lazarists  have 
opposed  as  armaments, — First,The  religious 
press.  A  printing  establishment  has  been 
set  up  at  Constantinople,  where  works  of 
controversy  are  printed  in  French,  Latin, 
English,  Italian,  Greek,  Armenian,Turkit>h, 
and  Persian,  and  this  mode  of  preaching 
has  hitherto  proved  admirably  successful. 
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Secoadly,  public  education.    Within  Ian 

than  two  years  thoy  have  founded  live 
boarding  schools,  and  reared  2000  children 
id  the  apostolic  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople alone.  Female  education  has  also 
been  commenced  by  the  Sinters  of  Charity'. 
Thirdly,  charitable  institutions.  In  trie 
course  of  a  single  year,  the  Daughters  of 
St  Vincent  of  Pact  have  dressed  more  than 
40,000  sores,  and  relieved  more- than  63,000 
poor  at  Constantinople  j  succoured  more 
than  31,000  indigent  persons  at  Smyrna  ; 
distributed  gratuitously  medicines  to  all 
tne  sick  of  Bejrout  and  Lebanon,  and  to 
all  those  of  Alexandria,  often  exceeding 
300  in  a  single  day.  In  connection  with 
Constantinople,  there  is  a  college  contain- 
ing mom  than.  80  pupils  from  every  nation ; 
two  schools  frequented  by  about  GOO  child- 
ren; three,  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
where  about  715  little  girls  are  educated 
gratuitously;  besides  a  boarding  school  con- 
taining 160  pupils,  where  there  is  provision 
for  the  support  of  about  SO  orphans;  and 
along  with  all  these,  an  asylum  for  found- 
lings, an  hospital,  and  a  dispensary  for  the 
sick,  and  a  printing  establishment."  Two 
islands  in  the  Archipelago  are  occupied  as 
station?,  namely,  Naxia  and  Santorini, where 
there  are  a"  board  school,  free  schools,  au 
hospital  and  a  dispensary,  with  acorrespond- 
ing  complement  of  priests,  brethren  and  sis- 
ters. At  Smyrna  there  are  similar  institu- 
tions; and  the  mission-staff  consists  of  13 
Criests,  6Brothersa«d2ISisters  of  Charity, 
arinif  nearly  1090  children  attending  the 
schools.  In  Syria  there  are  two  school*  at 
Damascus,  containing  4S0  children;  in 
Beyrout  an  establishment  of  sisters,  and  a 
normal  school  taught  by  them,  for  training 
female  teachers  for  the  children  of  the 
Maronite  population;  and  a  college  at  An- 
tnra  full  of  students.  In  Alexandria  alL 
their  establishments  have  been  opened 
within  these  last  five  years,  which  consist 
of  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  with  a  dis- 
pensary, and  foundling*  hospital';  a  day- 
schoo!  for  boxs,  a  presbytery,  and  a  church. 
Since  1844  the  statistics  of  their  missions 
in  the  East  have  been  about  doubled;  the 
number  of  missionaries  has  increased  from 
37  to  62;  the  number  of  sisters  from  45  to 
108,  and  the  other  details  in  proportion. 


Labrador. — The  voyage'  of  their  mission- 
ship  has  this-  year  been-  tedious  and  peril- 
ous. The- intelligence  brought  borne  by  it 
has  been  much  of  the  usual  complexion; 
great"  missionary  toil ;  many  discourage- 
ments; and' some  little  cheer.  They  have 
four  stations,  stretching  at  proportionate 
distances  along  the  east  coast  of  the  ooun- 
toy,  overou  extent)  of  91W'  miles  of  coast. 


Esom  the.soudurnmoM  s«ii»n,  gapsdalu 
the;  writs  that  the  station,  has  enjoyed 
much  health  during  the  year ;  but  their 
Bsqiiimaux  had  suffered  from  a  failure  of 
their  customary  autumn  provision.  They 
havelessto  complain  ofio  the  spiritual  state 
of  their  flock,  than  in  some  former  years  ; 
and  some  of  the  children  had  made  good 
progress  in  education  ;  in  writing,  cipher- 
ing, and  geography.  From  Sain,  the  next 
station,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  of 
the  prevalence  of  cases  of  open  sin,  and  th» 
inem'cacy  of  discipline;  some  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  exclusion  from  fellowship,  for 
the  more  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their 
sinful  propensities.  But  the  attendance  at 
their  meetings  during  winter  was  very  en- 
couraging. They  have  commenced  a  Bible 
class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  well 
attended.  Of  their  schools  they  have  no 
great  things  (o  report;  only  the  attendance 
has  baen.  on  the  whole  better  than  in  for- 
mer years.  From  the  next  station,  Okiak, 
they  write  that  the  mission-family  has  en- 
joyed good  health  :  but  epidemic  influenza 
prevailed  a  good  deal,  and  with  fatal  ef- 
fects, among  the  natives,  especially  the 
children.  The  declarations  of  some  of  these 
little  ones,  so  early  called  away,  afforded 
cheering  evidence  that  they  longed  to  be 
with  Christ,  and  trusted  alone  in  his  merits. 
Their  schools  were  in  general  diligently  at- 
tended by  about  130  children  ;  most  of 
whom  gave  pleasnre  by  their  application. 
When  they  consider  that  these  children  are 
only  able  to  attend  to  their  lessons  during 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months,  they 
are  quite  surprised  to  find  so  many  who- 
read  very  fluently  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
But  in  the  growing  youth  of  both  sexes, 
they  wish  to  observe  a  more  earnest  desire 
to  lead  a  godly  life,  and  less  of  youthfnl 
levity,  and  indifference  to  spiritual  things. 
At  Hebron,  the  station  furthest  north,  five 
adnlts  bad  been  baptised.  The  operations" 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  their  Esquimaux,  even  »f  such  of  whom 
they  wonld  hane  least  expected  it,  were 
manifest.  Their  schools  bad  been  well  at- 
tended both  by  children  and  adults.  The 
past  year  had  proved  in  general  a  healthy 
one  to  themselves  and  their  people  ;  and 
ia  temporals  no  one  had  to  sutler  want. 
The  visits  of  heathen  were  less  frequent 
tkan  in  rhe  preceding  year.  The  winter 
was  Ions;  and  cheerless ;  the  spring  mraav- 
allylute;  and  the  snmmerwet  and  odd. 

Greenland. — The  latest  intelligence  from1 
the  Moravian  mission-stations  of  this  north- 
ern region,  is  of  somewhat  painful  interest. 
The  country  is  under  Danish  sway  ;  and 
the  labours  of  the  natives  are  engrossed  by 
tke  factories  .established  there:  Eversmoe 
the  year  177*  the  missionaries  Have  la- 
boured under  great  disadnaitnges  by  the 
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eonslrained  dispersion  of  at  least  one-third  eionury  labours,  will  interpose  tts  authority 

of  Hio  people  oommiued  to  their  charge,  and  iiifloenre,  to  avert  the  mischief  thus 

St  different  places  along  the  coast,  or  upon  threatened.     Of  the  spiritual  progress  of 

the  neighbouring  islands,  whereby  the  spi-  the  mission  during  the  pest  rear,  there  are 

■ndial  cere  of  the  people,  and  the  instruc-  few  details  in  the  letters.     Health  had  been 

tkm  of  the  children,  nave  beeneensibly  ob-  good,  and  provisions  plenty.    "Hey  are  oe- 

structed.  This  system  has  of  late  been  car-  copied  with  the  erection  of  on  institution 

ried  out  with  increasing  rigour,  all  for  the  :for  training  native  assistants  ;  only  six  had 

sake  of  a  doubtful  gain  to  (he  factories,  yet  been  admitted  to  it  as  scholars.  Anew 

The  missionaries  of  two  southern  stations,  edition  of  the  Greenland  New  Testament 

write  that  injunctions  have  been  forwarded  had  been  received,  printed  by  the  British 

tothemthie  year  from  Copenhagen — it  hi  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     Tbedesirefor 

to  be  hoped  by  the  factory- commission,  ra-  the  Scriptures,  however,  is  not  so  great  as 

tier  tban  by  (he  Danish  government— to  it  should  be,  and  too  many  are  neglectful 

receive  in  future  no  heathen  from  the  east-  in  reading  them.      The  missionaries  also 

ward, whotnay  apply  to  be  admitted  asin-  notice,  with  regret,  among  the  people   a 

habitants  of  their  settlements  ;  and  in  -the  carelessness  in  attending  to  their  temporal 

•rent  of  any  of  the  families  or  individuate  concerns,   and   a  disposition   to  purchase 

now  resident,  quitting  them,  they  are  to  European  articles  of  Iniury.     As  an  tllna. 

refuse  to  racei™  them  back,  should  they  at  (ration  of  the  precarious  life  which  these 

any  time  apply  for  it.    It  is  earnestly,  hoped  people  lead,  it  is  reported  from  two  of  then* 

that  the  government  of  Denmark,  which  stations,  that  at  each  of  them,!two  pereens 

has  hitherto  shown  itself  favourable  tomis-  had  lost  their  lives  at  sea. 


finteUtffentE. — Etnitrtt  $vtBb£teri&n  it  Irurtfj. 

mbMBTtiibul  ? rocb*i>i«(HJ.  they  should  aho  take  such 

■AtbroaA. — This  presbytery  met  at  Mont- 


them  may  appear  the  nest,  -to  ascertain 


had    returned    answers  to   the   statistical  -vided  for.     Next  ■meeting  of  ipresbytery  is 

(aeries,  it  was  reported  from  ail  the  oon-  be  at  Arbroath,  on  the  6th  of  April . 

[regetiona,  excepting  one,  that  these  -en-  Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  sot  Tnwt- 

swerswere  either  forwarded,  or  about -to  day,  Sd  February.      A   moderation  awe 

he  so.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  non-  once  more  igranted  so  the  congregation  ttf 

aider  these  statistical  returns  from    this  BankhiU,  Berwiok,  and  alsoto  the  congn>- 

presbytery,  and  report  upon  the  informa-  Ration  of  Beanaiont  Union  or  Kilhani,  biith 

tion  contained  in  tham.     It  was  resolved  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  17th  February— 

that  the  ordinary  meetings  Of  presbytery  the  Rev.  Mr  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  to  preside 

shall  henceforth   be  'held    alternately  in  at  the  one,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Pontetras,  of 

Arbroath  and  'Breahtn.      Members  were  Coldstream,  to  preside  at  the  other.    Ae- 

saoeinited  to  the  Synod's  committee    of  cording  to  a  standing  rule,  business  wet 

bills  and  overtures.    The  remit  of  Synod  suspended  ftir  a  tine,  and  devotional  e«r- 

w  the  overture  now  before  them,  respect-  oiees  were  engaged  in.    The  proposal  about 

iog  the  duly  of  the  obureh,  as  such,  to  oir-  an  English  Provincial  Synod,  which  was 

cilste  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  taken  into  partly  considered  ata  previous  meeting,  vim 

consideration  ;  and  after  deliberating  on  it,  again  taken  up.     It  was  generally  felt  that 

the  presbytery  agreed  to  report,  that  they  some  closer  association  of  the  United  Pres- 

consider  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip-  byterian  congregations  in  England  then  at 

tares  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  present  exists  is  desirable,  but  that  it  is  not 

maintenance  and  progress  of  evangelical  needed  for  the  southern  congregations  of 

nhgion  in  our  own  country ;  and  that  it  this  presbytery ;  and  some  were  of  opinion 

night  serve  a  very  important  object,  were  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  them  to  have 

»  recommendation  to  be  issued  to  all  the  their  present  relation  disturbed.    Consider- 

congregations  of  the  body,  to  the   effect  able  discussion  arose  as  to  whether,  at  this 

that,  while  careful  to  have  all  the  children  preliminary  stage  of  the    subject,   notice 

belonging  to  them  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  should  be  taken  of  the  necessity  of  an  ex- 

they  should  also  make  due  inquiry,  that  ception  in  favour  of  border  presbyteries,  so 

every  one  taught   to  read  the   Bible,   is  as  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  (be  southern 

possessed  of  a  suitable  copy  ofil;  and  that  ministers  and  congregations  within  their 
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bounds  to  remain  as  they  are.  By  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  the  following  general  de- 
liverance was  agreed  to :— "  That  without 
committing  themselves  to  any  definite  plan, 
according  to  which  the  proposed  English 
Provincial  Synod  may  be  organised,  or 
Axing  the  powers  which  may  bo  assigned  to 
it,  or  determining  the  extent  to  which  it 
shall  be  imperative  on  congregations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  south  of  the 
Tweed  to  place  themselves  in  connection 
with  it ;  this  presbytery,  believing  that 
some  closer  association  of  the  English 
presbyteries  would  tend  to  the  consolida- 
tion and  extension  of  our  denomination, 
recommend  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  any  scheme  on  which 
the  proposed  Synod  may  be  const  i  tu  ted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  church." 
The  minority  dissented  from  the  general 
terms  of  this  motion,  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not,  at  the  very  oatset,  give  prominent 
expression  to  their  resolution  to  preserve 
untouched  their  connection  with  the  Scot- 
tish Synod  —  that  said  resolution  might 
form  an  element  in  the  future  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  other  parties.  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  March. 

DunfermKn*.— This  presbytery  met  on 
3d  February— the  Rev.  Mr  M'Dowall, 
moderator.  Mr  John  More  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  trials,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  overture  remitted 
to  presbytery,  anent  the  formation  of  a 
Synod  in  England,  in  subordination  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Scotland, 
was  considered,  and,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, the  presbytery  agreed  to  report,  that 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  come  to  any 
decision  on  the  subject.  The  presbytery 
having  made  inquiry  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  congregations  under  their 
charge,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  presbytery  and  the  Synod,  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  were  glad  to  find  that  the  ad- 
dress on  that  subject,  which  the  presbytery 
sometime  ago  sent  down  to  the  sessions, 
had  been  read  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  congregations,  and  that  very  encour- 
aging progress  had  been  made  in  carrying 
out  die  law  of  the  church,  prohibiting,  on 
the  part  of  her  members,  all  ordinary  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Lord's  day  ; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  write  to 
the  members  of  presbytery,  absent  from 
this  meeting,  requesting  them  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  what  has  been  done  in 
their  congregations  in  this  matter. 

Edinburgh. — Thia  presbytery  met  on  3d 
February— Rev.  Mr  Parlane,  of  Tranent, 
moderator.    The  committee  appointed  at 


that  the  resignatioi 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  and 
advise  with  the  congregation.  Comtnl*- 
aioners  from  the  South  College  Street 
Church,  Edinburgh,  laid  on  the  table 
papers  relating  to  the  steps  taken  by  said 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  acot- 
leagueto  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr  French, 
whose  state  of  health  requires  such  aid. 
The  presbytery,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Dr  French,  remitted  the  matter  to  the 
congregation  of  South  College  Street  to 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  se- 
cond minister.  Mr  Alexander  Bnraton 
and  Mr  Robert  S.  Drummond,  having  gone 
through  the  accustomed  exercises  and  ex- 
aminations to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
bytery, were  licensed  to  preach  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

Glaegow.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 10th  February— the  Rev.  Dr  King, 
moderator.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  church  at  Kirkintilloch,  craving  the 
advice  of  the  presbytery  in  reference  to  the 
payment  of  an  account  for  law  expenses 
incurred  iu  the  litigation  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  parties  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Secession  church  at  Kirk- 
intilloch. The  presbytery  agreed  to  take 
up  and  discuss  (he  petition  at  next  ordi- 
nary meeting,  on  second  Tuesday  of  March. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  this  sede- 
runt was  occupied  in  hearing,  with  closed 
doors,  an  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
session  at  Mifngavie,  cutting  off  an  indivi- 
dual from  church  membership  for  the  sin 
of  adultery.  The  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  confirm 
the  sentence  of  the  Milngavie  session. 

Kilmarnock.  —  This  presbytery,  at  its. 
meeting  on  the  10th  February,  received  a 
call  by  the  congregation  of  Bradford,  York- 
shire, in  favour  of  the  Rev.  David  Sim, 
Girvan,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  lor 
having  the  case  decided  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Ayr  on  Tuesday,  9th  March.  The 
same  day,  Mr  Thomas  Bruce,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Bruce,  Newmills,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel. 

Kirkaldg.— This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
aldy  on  January  27.  Mr  William  John- 
ston delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  sus- 
tained as  part  of  trials  for  license.  Mr 
James  Harrower,  student  of  the  third  year, 
delivered  a  sermon,  when  he  was  encourag- 
ed to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  and  (bur 
other  students  gave  an  account  of  the  lec- 
tures which  they  had  attended  at  the  late 
session  of  tbe  Divinity  Hall;  when  they 
were  instructed  to  study  tbe  doctrine  at 
baptism  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  be  pre- 
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pared  to  be  examined  thereon  by  the  com- 
mittee of  superintendence  when  called  on 
for  the  purpose.  Two  overtures  were  laid 
on  the  table,  one  by  the  session  of  Bethel- 
field.Ki  rkald  y,  proposin  g  that  the  presbytery 
annually  call  up  tor  examination  the  mi- 
nute-books of  the  several  sessions  under 
their  inspection ;  another  by  the  Rev.  J  .B. 
Johnston,  proposing  that  the  Synod  alter 
certain  words  in  the  formula  of  questions,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  better  to  the 
licensing  of  preachers,  and  the  induction 
of  ministers,  and  both  were  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  till  next  meeting.  Several 
duplicates  of  statistical  accounts  were  lodg- 
ed. The  presbytery  appointed  their  next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Leven  on  last  Tues- 
day of  March. 

Lanark.  —This  presbytery  met  on  the  3d 
of  February— the  Rev.  Peter  Hacfarlane, 
moderator.  A  petition  from  the  vacant 
congregation  of  West  Calder  was  pre- 
HDted,  requesting  a  moderation,  which, 
after  inquiry,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
grant,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  the 
moderationof  a  call  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of 
February.  Mr  Wardrope,  student,  on  trials 
for  license,  was  present,  and  delivered  a 
homily  and  a  popular  sermon,  both  of  which 
were  sustained.  Mr  Riddel,  student  in 
divinity,  delivered  a  homily,  which  was 
received  with  approbation,  and  be  was  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  his  studies.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  9th  March. 

MtlrOK. — This  presbytery  met  at  Mel- 
rose on  the  3d  January.  Messrs  Allison 
and  Bail  lie  delivered  discourses,  which 
■ere  approved  of,  and  they  were  encourag- 
ed to  prosecute  their  studies.  Subjects  of 
elimination  were  appointed  to  all  the  stu- 
dents within  the  bounds ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  examination  should  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  The  presby- 
tery then  took  into  consideration  some  of 
the  matters  referred  to  presbyteries  by 
the  Synod.  In  regard  to  the  overt»re 
anent  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  state,  that  whilst  they 
highly  approved  of  the  object  which  tbe 
overture  contemplated,  they  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  employ  any  other  means 
than  are  at  present  employed  for  the  pur. 
pose.  In  regard  to  the  overture  anent  the 
formation  of  a  Synod  in  England,  to  consist 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
representative  elders  situated  south  of  the 
Tweed,  said  Synod  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  General  Synod,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
declare,  that  if  the  presbyteries  in  England 
thought  that  the  formation  of  such  a  Synod 
would  be  an  advantage,  they  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  comply  with  their  request. 
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The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  Is  to  beat 
Melrose,  on  Tuesday,  6th  April. 

Ntuxattle. — At  a  rneetingof  this  presby- 
tery on  1  Oth  February,  a  letter  was  rend  from 
Mr  J.  A.  Johnstone,  stating  his  declinature 
of  the  calls  from  Stockton  and  Walker,  which 
accordingly  were  laid  aside.  Mr  Ker's  ex- 
amination on  Hebrew  literature  and  theo- 
logy was  approved,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  be  examined  in  he rm enemies  and 
church  history  at  next  meeting.  Modera- 
tions for  obtaining  a  fixed  pastor  were 
granted  to  the  congregation  of  Blackctt 
Street,  Newcastle,  and  to  the  fourth  con- 
gregation there — Mr  Muir  to  preside  at 
Blackett  Street  do  Wednesday,  25lh  Fe- 
bruary, and  Mr  Barker  at  Zion  Chapel,  for 
tbe  fourth  congregation,  on  the  same  even- 

sidered  as  to  Bible  circulation,  for  which 
there  are  organised  societies  already  ex- 
isting on  an  extensive  scale.  Tbe  presby- 
tery agreed  in  the  propriety  of  presbyteries 
and  sessions  being  recommended  to  give 
earnest  attention  to  this  great  object,  and 
to  encourage  it  by  all  suitable  means  in 
their  respective  localities.  With  regard  to 
an  English  Synod,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  classify  reports  from 
sessions  upon  that  subject,  and  to  present 
them  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  be 
held  at  Newcastle  ou  the  first  Tuesday  of 

Paiaht/  and  Greenock.  —  The  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  at 
Paisley,  3d  February— the  Rev.  William 
Nisbet,  moderator.  Mr  John  B.  Logan  de- 
livered some  trial  discourses,  and  was  licens- 
ed to  preach  the  Gospel.  Congregations  in 
the  bounds, who  had  not  yet  returned  answers 
to  the  Synod's  schedule  of  queries,  as  to 
statistics,  were  instructed  to  do  it  before 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Greenock  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
March.  The  presbytery  took  up  the  re- 
mit of  Synod  as  to  the  more  liberal  sup- 
port of  tbe  Gospel  ministry,  and  read  re- 
ports from  sessions  on  the  subject.  After 
a  lengthened  conversation,  it  was  agreed 
to  report,  that  the  presbytery  cordially 
approve  of  the  sum  named  in  the  remit  of 
Synod,  L.150,  being  kept  in  view  as  the 
minimum  stipend,  and  would  hail  and  sup- 
port any  practicable  scheme  by  which  its 
attainment  may  be  secured.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  forward  the  reports  of 
sessions  to  the  Synod's  committee. 

LICBBSEB. 
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Mr   John   More,    by  the  presbytery  of  Killiam,     Northumberland.  —  Mr    David  ■ 

Dumfermline,  3d  February.           *  Taylor,   called   Uth   February— Mr   Por- 

N.r  Thomas  Bruce,  by  the  presbytery  of  teous,  Coldstream,  presiding. 

Kilmarnock,  10th  February.  , 


WaHrbtek,    JJawj/rMSsAtM.— Mr    David 
Bankhill,    Berwick.— Mr   John   Tbomrt-      &.  Gaodbfwn,    ordained    28tb    January  - 
*ou,   called    17th    February — Mr   Cairns,     Mr   M'fiiU,    Gretna,    Mr  Watson,  Lang- 
Berwick,  presiding.  holm,  and  Mr  Tait,  Ecclefechan,  officiating. 


faonujii;  ntttta$ea. 


EXPULSION  OF  FBEB  C] 


Three  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church, 
labouring;  in  Hungary,  hate  been  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. On  Friday,  February  7th,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Free  Church,  accompanied 
with  deputations  from  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, and  from  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Society,  had  an  interview  with  Eail  Gran- 
ville, the  newly-appointed  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  introduced 
the  deputation.  The  memorial  presented 
states,  with  great  clearness,  the  leading  facie 
of  the  case.  Messrs  Wingate  and  Smith 
had  laboured  for  ten  years  at  Pestb,  and 
"  have,  by  their  quiet  and  consistent  (eon- 
duct,  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community."  "  Their 
mission,  from  the  first,  having  embraced  the 
supply  of  religious  ordinances  to  the  British 
residents,  they  have  preached  regularly 
every  Lord's-day  to  those  residents,  'num- 
bering at  the  commencement  about  400 
souls,  though  now  greatly  reduced  by  causes 
known  to  the  British  Government;  but  by 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment this,  which  was  the  only  Divine 
service  in  the  English  language  in  Hungary, 
has   been  suppressed.      They  have  also 

S reached  in  German  to  the  converts  from 
udaism,  who  have,  however,  formed  no 
new  church,  but  bavebeen  received/as  mem- 
bers of  the  sanctioned  Protestant  commu- 
nities. They  have  distributed  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books  in  Hebrew  and  other 
languages,  bnt  in  so  doing  have  adapted 
their  proceedings  to  all  existing  laws,  and 
under  their  care  a  large  school  has  sprung 
up,  superintended  bya  Jewish  convert,  and 
attended  by  3S0  children,  about  300  of 
whom  are  Jews,  the  rest  Protestants,  and 
no  Roman  Catholics."  The  expulsion  was 
conducted  in  the  harshest  possible  man- 
ner; for  it  is  added,— "In  these  crrcton- 
stances,  after  ten  years' peaceable  residence, 


which,  by  she  law  of  the  count  ry,  entitles  a 
stranger  lo  be  treated  as  a  citizen,  Mosses 
'Wingate  and  Smith  were,  on  the  life  of 
January,  summarily,  and  without  cause 
assigned,  dismissed  from  Pesth  and  aha 
Austrian  dominions,  after  six  dam'  definite 
notice,  it  having  Leon  intimated  to  thaw, 
that  if  they  did  not  depart  on  the  prescrib- 
ed day,  they  should  be  forcibly  expelled. 
They  are  both  married,  and  have  fhilrtrn 
of  lander  .age,  and  both  presented  medical 
aertnloaieB,  attesting  that  a  journey  mm 
to  great  a  breadth  of  country  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  in  the  sickly  state  of  several 
members  of  .their  families,  would  be  nrtffilrl 
ed  with  danger  to  health  and  life.  The 
brief  warning  amounted  to  a  virtual,  confis- 
cation of  a  great  portion  of  their  property ; 
but  this  loss  they  regarded  as  trifling  vthen 
compared  with  the  risk  incurred  by.tkea* 
families,  for  whose  sake  evens,  abort  JtespiM 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  »n  inrntm 
able  boon,  but  that  was  cruelly  denied  them." 
The  Rev.  Mr  Edwards,, alter  three  pesos' 
residence,  was  also  compelled  to  leave 
Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Gallicia.  Mis  family 
was  in. a  condition  very  unfit  for  travailing, 
and  the  journey  could  net  be  undertaken 
without  danger  to  their  lives.  Be  bos 
not  yet  arrived  in  England.  Earl  -Gran- 
ville.'s  answer  was  scarcely  as  satisfaatasy 
as  could  be  wished.  Be  had  corressiesalea 
with  the  Earl  «f  Westmeseland,  the  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  and  could  not  give  a 
definite  answer  until  he  heard  from  him. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  British  ambassador 
at  Vienna  takes  more  interest  in  the  com- 
position of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
than  in  the  welfare  of  British  Protestants. 
The  suspicious  feature  in  the. reply  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  his  asking  the  ques- 
tion,— Whether  some  German  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  not  expelled  from  Austria,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Protestant  Hiasion- 
aries?  This  would  seem  do  indicate  that, 
in  his  view,  the  question  was  ene  of  reli- 
gion, .and  not  of  national  lights.    It  was 
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nitmtiot>nd  attiriiatamltm,  rh»*&e  erdso 

fertile  naissionariawlearro  g  th»s  mie  ofthein 
labours  wm  connniBieated  to  tbem  on  the 
5  th  of  J  iin  nary,  immediately-after  tbeebnoge 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  made 
known  to  the  Austrian  government.  We 
wiB  not  judge  the  new  Foreign  Secretary 
harshly,  and  we  are  much  gratified  with  the 
calm  and  dignified  rebuke  which  he  baa  given 
to  Austria,  in  her  demand  for  the.  ex  pulsion 
of  the  victims  of  her  oppresaian  from  onr 
free  shores.  Wo  state  this  nit h  the  full  con- 
sciousness, that  had  any  other  reply  been 
mode  to  the  insolent  communication,  it  wrmld. 
hare  awakened  a  storm  of  public  indig- 
nation, which  no  government  could  long  re- 
sist. We  shall  watch  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety,  whether  the  liberal  tone  of  this 
country  is  to  be  weakened  or  not  by  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  British  mis- 
sionaries torn  Hun  gar;,  at  this  time,  affords 
us  an.  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  whether 
the  new  Foreign  Secretary  is  capable  of 
occupying  his  high  position,  with  honour 
to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.  The  position  of 
British  residents  and  of  British  missionaries 
in  foreign  countries  requires  to  he  placed 
upon  aimore  satisfactory  basis  than  it  baa 
hitherto  been:  and  <  we  cannot-  but  think, 
that  a  little  prudent  vigour  on  the  part  of 
Oar  government  would  preserve  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  from  the  insults  and  wrongs 
they  now  receive  from  the  caprice  of  con- 
tinental despots,  by  affording  them  the  pro- 
tection of  a  distinct  and  well-defined  treaty. 
There  are  some  things  in  tbe  world  of  at 
least  as  much  importance  as  commercial 
tarififs;  and  why  should  not  a  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria  be  as  legally  entitled  to 
worship  God  in  Vienna,  in  Madrid,  and  in 
Rome,  as  an  Austrian,  or  a  Spaniard,  or  en 
Italian,  in  Great  Britain? 


In  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  make 
any  reference  to  Mormonism,  with  its  hide- 
ous immoralities.  And  yet  disclosures  have 
been  recently  made  by  a  New  York  paper, 
which  demand  the  attention  of  religions 
periodicals.  The  details  are  most  disgust- 
ing, ami  yet  they  are  such  as  might  fairly 
be  expected  by  parties  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  and  history  of  this  sect.  It 
is  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  previous  evil ; 
another  step  in  the  descending  scale  of 
vice.  The  publication  may  perhaps  do 
good  in  warning  some  thoughtless  persons 
who  are  the  victims  of  this  degrading  su- 
atiiiition,  in  Great  Britain,  and  who  nay 
Be  meditating  an  emigration  to  the  great 
thenciraljf  settlement  in  America.  We  are 
the  more  induced  to.aMka  Uua-exposiuBof 


w  of-  a-  book,  recently  naUisbed,  aaeV 
i  bears  ubo  title,  '"Tlio  Mormons  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint*  :  a  Contemporary 
History."  It  is  one  orthe*b«fp'Ht(d  popu- 
lar works;  paHlsBed  at  file-  fffflce  of  tHr 
National Hlnstrated Library;  This  book  is- 
deserving  of  deep  reprehension.  It  abounds, 
in  that  species  of  false  hood,  .which  is  called, 
suppression  of  the  truth.  It  thrown  a  veil 
ovee  tfae  foul  iniqui tie*  of  the  system.  Nor 
bfclMn  done-in  ignorant*.  Wo  have  avow 
possession  some  iurpertaeK  drjcummsts,  tha 
cMfeswk*  s  of  Mtanonltetj,  wiser,  were  gi  re» 
upon  oath  to  msgMratea,  ana?  wWctf  make 
revelations  of  tbe  mYstCTW«tr'org*e»  of  the" 
Nanvoo  temple,  with  wHrtr  w»  dare  not 
defile  our  pages.  To  these  the  writer  re- 
fers, and  yet  he  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  impression,  that,. after  all,  then 
thinga  may  not  be  true ;  and  that  they 
merely  show  that  a,  new  scot  may  eepeot-ta 
be  everywhere  spoken  against.  We  can 
soaroe  believe  it  to  be  possible,  that  the 
author  of  "The  Mormon'' beHeves  the 
Scriptures tobeareveMioiI'ffOBl  heaven, 
or  that  Jesus  occupied  a  higher  position 
than  Mohammed  or  Joseph  Smith:  He  re- 
presents the  Mormons  as  a  highly  religion* 
and  induslrisus  people,  and  as  victims  of  a 
mast  unrighteous  persecution.  This  writer 
does  not  Mop  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
which  to  him  most  have  been,  very  singu- 
lar :  How  does  it  happen,  that  tbe  Ameri- 
cans, who  receive  all  emigrants  with  open 
arms,  and' who  are  not  snpposed'to  heovor- 
sorapnloae  in  religious  matters,  have  en- 
tered upon  this  career  of  persecution  against 
tbe  Mormons  ?  Why  bare  they  hunted 
them  down  again  and  again,  as  wild  beasts 
who  are  laying  waste  their  fields  ?  The 
simple  and  tbe-  correct  truth  is— that  the 
Mormons. are  wild,  beasts  who  lay  waste. 
tbe  fields  of  their  neighbours,  and  who, 
disclaiming  the  jurisdiction  of  law,  must  be 
treated  as  a  nest  of  pirates.  Tha  Mormons 
have  been  driven  backwards,  and'  they  are 
now  concentrated  in  the  I  hall  territory,  haw- 
ing a  population  of  nearly  !2,000..souls.  In. 
this  territory,  in  which  they  hare  the  great 
preponderance,  they  are  pursuing,  as  will 
be  seen,  their  usual  policy,  committing  the 
most  hideous  excesses,  and  setting  at  open 
defiance  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man. 
A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper, 
writing  from  Utah,  gives  the  following  pa*. 
ticnltre  : — 

"  *  Tbe  pluralist  wife  system  is  in  full  vogue 
here.  Governor  Young  ii.said  to  have  ninety 
wires.  He  drove  along  the  atreetaa  few  days 
ago  with  sixteen  of  them  in  a  long  carriage, 
fourteen  of  them  having  each  an  infant  at  her 
bosom.  It  is  said  Heber  C,  Kimball,  one  of 
the  Triune  Council,  aud  tbe  second  person  in. 
she, Trinity,  has  almost  an.  equal  number,  and, 
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re  smother  end  her  two  duugh-      labour 


been  picked  and  culled  by  the  head  man. 
Whale  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  surpris- 
ing and  disgusting  details  of  the  state  of  affairs 
here.'    It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  at  the  pre- 

Britain  to  join  the  Mormons,  notwith standing 
the  disclosures  that  are  so  constantly  being 
made.  The  report  of  the  Judges  of  the  Utah 
territory  is  full  of  disgusting  details  of  the 
debauchery  carried  on  by  leading  member* 
of  the  sect.  The  following  is  an  extract :— 
' '  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  in  this  official 
communication,  that  polygamy,  or  plurality 
of  wive?,  is  openly  avowed  and  practised  in 
the  territory,  under  the  sanction  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  direct  commands  of  the  Church. 
So   i nivi  r»  .1  is  the  practice,  that  very  few,  if 


rn  the  public  highways,  with  ball 
to  tbeir  legs,  with  no  shelter  at 
night  hut  caverns  dug  in  the  earth  by  their 

own  bands.     W  e  have  seen  one  of  these  high- 

the  caverns  far  down  at  the  base;  but  the 
approach  of  the  federal  officers,  we  were  told, 
was  the  signal  for  the  release  and  banishment 
of   these    convicts   from   the   territory   into 


collar!?  hard  upon  tho  offli 


This  subject  has  very  properly  been  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Briggs  of  New  York  publicly  charged 
Mr  Bernheisel,  member  for  the  Utah  ter- 
ritory, with  paying  Brigham  Young,  the 
high  priest  and  chief  saint  of  the  Mormons, 
the  sum  of  3000  dollars  to  secure  his  seat. 
The  question  was  asked,  whether  polygamy 
was  really  countenanced  and  practised;  and 
another  question  was  also  mooted — Was 
the  Mormon  delegate  a  polygamist?  upon 
which  several  representatives  declared,  that 
if  he  were  so,  he  must  be  expelled  from  the 
house,  or  they  would  leave  it  themselves. 
'   was    postponed  till  another 
new  information  of  the  pro- 
Informed,  and  believe,  as  many  as  twenty  or     greas  of  the  discussion  has  yet  reached  this 
thirtyi  and   Brigham  Young,  the  Governor,      country. 

tyea  a  greater  number.     Only  a  few  days  he-  

fore  we  left  the  territory,  the  Governor  was 

seen  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  city  In  im  WW  sitFom  Bill— botwill  n 

an  omnibus,  with  a  large  company  of  his  wives,  A7M0T  Dibsskt  awd  dissrbthrs? 

thirds  of  whom  had  infants  In     Lobd  Jons  HnsBEtx  has  fulfilled  his  pro- 
sure  sign  that  the  evilism-     miseoriast  session,  and  a  New  Reform  Bill 


rum**  HiamuiB  in  an  lqiukb  it  "»  uuoiimii""'      ,„        '    ,. 
f  the  more  humble  to  imitate,  have  each      ine   subjee 
oaiiy  wives,  some  of  them,  we  are  credibly      day,  and  n~ 


their  arms, — a 
creasing.    It  is 


o  thesa 


:o  find  two  oi 


member  of  the  Church.    This 
garded  and  punished  as  a  high 

a  Mormon  legislature  ;   and,  i 
common  law,  the  Court  would 
to  correct  the  evil  with  Mormo: 
City  of  Great  Salt  Lake  isan  in  . 
in  the  overland  route  to  Oregon  and  Califoi 
nia  for  the  emigrant  to  replenish  his  stores, 
or  to  winter  if  overtaken  by  the  advance  of 
the  season;  but  the  intimidation  which  is 
produced  by  the  denunciations  and  conduct 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  people  upon  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  passing  through,  i 
engaged  in  business  there,  is  such  as  to  indu< 


engaged.- 

the  emigrant  to  avoid  it  if  possible,  and  th. 
resident  to  submit  without 
man  dares  open  his  mouth  in  oppuuuuu  i 
their  lawless  exactions,  without  feeling  thei 
effects  upon  his  liberty,  "    ' 


fau  been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  a  very  important  extension  of 
the  franchise.  In  the  counties,  the  fran- 
chise has  been  reduced  from  L.B0  to  L.20, 
for  occupants;  and  from  L10  to  L.5  for 

Eroprietors  and  long  lease  holders.     In  the 
oroughs  it  has  been  reduced  from  L.l  0  to 
L.5.*   A  new  class  of  voters  has  been  called 
•   >■ — ti.—     into    existence  —  persons    who    pay    two 
juries.    I  he     pontlaB  per  Te8T  0f  assessed  taxes.    These 
'"Jfr.E™"      can  scarcely  be  called  a  perceptible  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  electors,  unless  there 
be  in  this  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  income-tax  to  incomes  of  L.TO. 
per  year.    Small  boroughs  are  to  be  amal- 
gamated, bo  that  no  constituency  be  lest 
than  aOO.    The  property  qualification  *— 


No 


n  the  soil  of  the  United 
States^  and  under  the  broad  folds  of  its  stars 
and  stripes,  which  protect  the  citizen  in  his 
rights  in  every  part  of  the  oivilised  world, 
there  is  a  spot  where  he  dare  not  exercise  the 
liberty  of  a  freeman.  We  were  told  that  many 


and  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  English 
and  Irish  members,  who,  so  far  from  having 
an  annual  income  of  L.300  from  landed 
property,  have  not  an  inch  of  ground  they 
can  morally  call  their  o> 
"on  the  faith  of  a  r"~" 

•  This  is  rateable  < 
lies  is  generally  low 
Edinburgh  and  in  Qlai 


a  value  for 


iot  members  of  the  M 
only  one  wife)  have 
il  offences  to  two,  fin 


ion  Church  and 
n  sentenced  for 
,nd  ten  years  of 


adjustment  of  the  area  oft* 
wUl  become  th*  real  rains. 


if  taxation.  The  rated  valo* 
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moved  from  the  oath  taken  bj  members. 
Thia,  if  carried,  will  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament. 
We  must  candidly  confess,  that  we  have  no 

Kit  sympathy  with  the  monied  men  of  the 
fish  persuasion.  A  Jew  who  raises 
loans  for  the  Russian  and  other  despots  to 
keep  human  beings  in  bondage,  bis  own 
countrymen  among  the  number,  would 
never  command  our  vole.  Other  electors 
may,  however,  form  a  different  opinion, 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  interfere  with 
their  freedom  of  choice.  And  at  any  rate, 
»  House  of  Commons  which  has  long  re- 
joiced in  a  Feargus  O'Connor  cannot  be 
much  polluted  with  the  presence  of  a  Roths- 
child. 

It  would  be  a  strange  circumstance  in- 
deed, if  this  proposed  measure  should  please 
ill  parties.  Soma  will  say,  that  is  much 
leas  than  what  the  people  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Others  will  insist,  that  there  was 
no  need  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  it  will  give  too  much  power  to  (he 
industrious  classes.  There  are  few,  in  pro- 
portion, who  will  adopt  the  latter  sentiment. 
All  moderate  men  have  been  long  satisfied 
that  a  change  was  requisite,  be  it  great  or 
small;  and  certainly,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  appropriate  season  for  the  calm  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  question,  than  the 
present,  when  fierceness  and  acrimony  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  disappeared  from  the 
political  world.  But  who  can  deny  that 
there  are  grievous  anomalies  in  the  present 
system  of  representation  f  Population  is 
not  represented.  Think  of  Tbetford  with 
its  210  voters  sending  as  many  members  to 
Parliament  as  Manchester  with  its  26,000. 
Think  of  Berwick-  on-Tweed  bulking  as 
large  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The 
muter  will  not  stand  a  moment's  investiga- 
tion. But  this  is  not  all.  The  property 
of  the  country  is  not  represented  in  the 
present  system  of  representation.  This  is 
a  question  of  figures,  and  admits  of  as  easy 
i  proof  as  that  three  and  two  make  five. 
The  intelligence  of  the  country  is  not  re- 
presented. The  religions  feeling  of  the 
country  is  not  represented.  The  dissent  of 
the  country  is  not  represented.  Holding 
these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
gratification,  that  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  to  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
"ill  use  it,  with  probably  aa  much  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  as  the  present  elec- 
tors. And  yet  important  as  this  extension 
of  the  franchise  seems  to  us,  we  were  not 
a  little  astonished  to  bear  it  said  the  other 

3i  by  some  politicians  of  large  experience 
influence,  that  they  would  rather  have 
the  present  franchise  with  the  ballot,  than 
the  extended  franchise  without  it  If  this 
statement  be  well  founded,  what  an  insight 
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does  it  give  us  into  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  electors! 

A  Christian  is  a  patriot,  and  as  such  ha 
must  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all 
movements,  which  are  connected  with  tha 
welfare  of  society.  An  ingenious  defender 
of  Christianity,  of  the  last  century,  adopted 
the  opinion,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
are  quite  at  variance  with  all  governments, 
and  consequently,  that  a  Christian  could 
take  no  share  in  them.  "  Governments 
cannot,"  he  says,  "  be  managed  without 
certain  degrees  of  violence,  corruption  and 
imposition,  and  yet  all  these  are  strictly 
forbidden."  Singularly  enough,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  amiable  author  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  creed,  for  he  was  both  a 
member  of  the  British  senate  and  of  the 
British  government.  We  hope,  that  the 
business  of  the  country  is  better  managed 
now  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  there  be 
less  corruption,  it  is,  in  no  small  degree, 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  public  opi- 
nion bas  more  weight  in  the  legislature. 
A  doctrine  like  this,  if  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  issues,  would  leave  all  public 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the 
devih  a  conclusion  which  will  be  repudi- 
ated by  all,  except  a  few  silly  persons  who 
scarcely  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
The  maxim  is  a  sound  one— "We  should 
not  introduce  our  politics  into  our  religion; 
but  we  should  introduce  our  religion  into 
our  politics."  A  Christian  remembers  that 
a  corrupt  and  a  wicked  government  is  not 
only  prejudicial  to  the  temporal  welfare  of 
man;  but  also  inflicts  a  direct  and  positive 
injury  upon  the  interests  of  religion,  en- 
courages infidelity,  leads  to  vice,  and  throws 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of 
thousands,  whose  feet  might  have  been  led 
into  the  way  of  peace.  The  present  state 
of  society,  and  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, has,  in  our  opinion,  an  important 
bearing  upon  that  world,  of  which  this  is 
but  the  precursor,  and  a  good  man  cannot 
be  indlft'erent  to  them.  A  British  Christian, 
has  an  especial  interest  in  political  matters- 
Britain  is  now  the  Thermopylae  of  Europe. 
Britain  is  now  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid.  It  is  in  our  little  island, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  to  learn 
how  sound  constitutional  freedom  can  exist 
in  connection  with  peace  and  good  order;. 
and  that  a  government  which  rests  upon, 
tbe  broad  foundation  of  popular  rights  ia 
much  safer  than  one  which  is  leaning  upon 
an  army  if  bayonets.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  immense  boon  to  the  whole 
world,  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  if  religious  men  would  regard 
more  earnestly  than  they  have  ever  done 
their  duties  as  citizens,  and  not  allow  them- 
selves, by  a  tame  quiescence,  and  an  un- 
christian love  of  ease,  to  be  defrauded  of 
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their  Mr  share  of  influence  in  the  jrorem-  the  elective  franchise,  because,  whatever 

meat  of  this   country.    It  is   cowardice,  may  be  their  own  opinions,  they  must  ap- 

npt  piety,  though  it  lovee  the  latter  name,  pear  at  the  poUing-boorhs,  and  vote  so  as 

which  keeps  not  a  few  Christians  in  the  to  please  the  laird  ?      How  many   shop. 

background,  when  public  interests  are  con-  keepers  are  there  who  are  afraid  of  offend- 

cerned.  ing  their  customers,  and  who,  in  order  to 

How  will  this  proposed"  measure  affect  prevent  their  business  being  injured,  allow 

the  political  power  of  dissenters  ?    Conrin-  their  names  to  be  quietly  dropped  from  the 

ing  out  remarks  to  Scotland,  we  can  have  register  ?      Mechanics,  occupying  houses 

no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  will  give  whose  rent  ranges  between  five  and  ten 

dissenters  an  influence  in  elections,  such  as  pounds,  are  a  more  independent  class  of 

tlley  never  had  before.     Lot  any  minister  voters  than  man;  who  are  above  them  bj 

calmly  reflect  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  social  scale ;  more  of  them  can  afford1 

hie  congregation  who  occupy  bouses  whose  to  keep  a  conscience,  and  fewer  of  them  wilt 

rental  is  between  five  and  ten  pounds,  and  keep  back  from  the  polling-booths,  when1 

he  will  probably  find,  that  the  constituency  the  day  of  election  acmes. 
of  the  church  is  doubted.     The  increase         If  these   reasons  have  the  importance 

wiH  be  greater,  we  think,  proportion  ally  in  claimed  for  tflsm,  they  lead  to  the  resistless 

dissenting   than  in  established   churches,  conclusion,  that  the  next  great  question 

This  arises  from  the  diverse  character  and  which  will  rouse  the  country  is  the  se- 

condltion.  of  the   members.      Dissenting,  naration  of  church'  and.  state.     It  will  be 

cfmrohes  are  principally  made  up  of  the  remembered;,  that  the   first   reform    bill1 

belter,  the  more  intelligent  and  reBpectabur  awakened,  as  from  tbe  dead;  the  millions 

portion  of  the   labouring  classes,  with  a  of  dissenter*  and  led  them  to  demand!  a 

traction  of  the  middle  classes;  while  the  dissolution  of  the  unholy  Alliance.     It. wilt 

extremes  of  society — the  very  wealthy  and'  probably  be  the  same  now.    We  are  almost1 

the  very  poor— have  a  natural  gravitation  certain  of  it.     We  shall  fight  the  battle 

towards  a  national  establishment.    We  can-  now  upon  amore  advantageous  field.  There 

not  thus  but  rejoice  that  such  a  valuable  are  scarcely  any  great  questions  which  can 

accession  of  political  power  is  to  be  placed  claim  preference  over  this  in  the  public 

in  the  hands  of  dissenters;  and  we  do  so  mind.    The  slaves  have  been  emancipated. 

for  three  reasons,  which  we  shall  merely  The  Bible  has  been  emancipated.      Tb« 

state.    First,  We  believe  the  principle  of  great  monopoly  of  corn  has  been  hewn  in 

dissent  to  be  right,  and  the  principle  of  pieces,  along  with  his  brother  monopolists 

an  establishment  to  be  wrong;   and  it  is  in  timber,  sugar,  and  shipping;  and  for  not 

only  through  tbe  constituencies,  that  our  one  at  them  is  there  the  slightest  hope  of 

views  can  gain  the  ascendant  iu  the  senate,  a  resurrection.     What  must  follow  ?   The 

Let  it  be  once  distinctly  understood,  as  it  worst  monopoly  of  all — religious  monopoly, 

will  henceforth  extensively  be,  that  dis-  Free-trade  has  now  been  established  as  a 

senters  can  return  or  keep  out  any  candi-  principle  in  the  government  of  this  country, 

date  they  please,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  and  it  requires  only  the  extension  of  this 

of  persons  who  solicit  their  suffrages  upon  principle,  to  do  away  with  the  impolicy  and 

the  grounds  of  voluntaryism.    Second,  Dis-  iniquity  of  taxing  one  man  to  support  tbe 

senters — explain  it  as  men  may — have  their  religion  of  another.    The  public  mind  is 

sympathies  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  more  prepared  than  ever  for  the  agitation 

of  liberty,  reform,  retrenchment,   peace  ;  of  this  question ;   and  intelligent  men  of 

the  instruction  ihey  receive  is  healthier  than,  all  parties  are   satisfied  that  a  religious 

thatwhich  is  given  in  established  churches;  establishment  in  this  country  is  doomed  to 

and  hence  we  may  calculate  upon  a  large  perish.    Its  defenders  may  fight,  but  they 

impulse  being  given  to  the  questions  which  have  no  hope  of  success  to  cheer  them. 

have  now  been  mentioned.      Third,  We  This  should  send  more  strength  into  oni 

.  believe,  that  no  small  number  of  the  classes  arms,  and  fill  us  with  courage  for  the  ap- 

abont  to  be  enfranchised  are  really  more  preaching  conflict.      And  satisfied    as  we 

independent  than  many  who  now  possess  are,  that  there  will  be  no  solid  peace  in 

the  franchise.      How  many   farmers  are  this  country  until  it   be  settled,   we  say 

there  who  would  gladly  be  released  from  the  sooner  it  comes,  the  better. 


THE  TACTICS  OF  VOLUKTARTOSM. 

The  friends  of  the  Voluntary  cause  promise  to  bestir  themselves  again  u 
earnest.  Success  attend. their  movement!  That  Uivic  hoa«s  may  ha  real- 
ised, may-  maoism  by  perwwk  tamr  OOUaaal»{  anil'  ifr  oa  dubop  paints,  aar> 
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dHrerence  of  opinion  sfcalT  arise,  our  prayer  is;  mat  they  may  exemplify  that 
respect  for  every  man's  right  to  think  for  himself;  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
Voluntary  principle  to  assert  and'  defend1. 

What  should  we-  do  about  Maynooftr?  is  still  a  pressing  question,  and? 
one  about  which  opinions  are  divided.  On  this  point  we  touched  in  a  for' 
mer  article.  A  frjemfiy  critic  and  spirited  coadjutor*  has  hinted  something 
ltte  disappointment,  that  we  shonld  have  confined  our  observations  lb  a  part 
of  the  subject  which  he  thinks  the  least  important  in  itself,  and  the  one 
which  omits  the  ahief  practical  difficulty.  In  the  view  of  our  contemporary,, 
the  great  problem)  is  that  of  co-operation,  with  tie  adherents  of  the  Estab- 
haamentL  principle  in  opposing-  pubHc  gram*  to  the  Soman'  Catholic  body. 
That  there  is  difficulty  here  we  allow.  That  this  is  the'  whole,  or  even  the 
main  difficulty,  we  think  somewhat  doubtful.  At  all  events,  the.  measure  of 
co-operation  does  not  force  itself  on  our  attention  as  one  that  we  cannot 
avoid.  We  may  take  up  the  proposal  or  let  it  atone,  as  we  feet  disposed,  or 
amyi  find1  expedient.  But  the-  question,  What  Voluntaries-  should  do  among 
ami  toy  themselves  in  relation  to  Popish  endowments1?  is  one-  which  we  are 
catted  to- meet.  Ft  OOBaW  diwetiy  in  oar  way,  and  is  not  sa  easily  settted  as 
some  of  our  friends  wy  suppose.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  Voluntary- 
ism t*  make  these  at  prominent  and  special  object  of  attach,  and1  thus  far  to 
swell  the  national  protest  that  is  now  rising  against  Maynoota  grants,  and 
such  uses  of  the  public  money,  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  easy  solution, 
ia  every  day  receiving  various1  and  centhuting'  answers'  from  Vohmtaries 
&e*a  selves. 

In  proof  that  some  embarrassment  jsfdt,  the ■faot  may  b>  appealed1  tot  tb*t 
Voluotaries  are  slow  to  come  forward  to  petition  simply  for  the  withdrawal 
ef  the-  Maytroeth  grant,  and  mat  the  reasons  sometimes  assigned  for  joining 
in  the  movement  are  not  only  various,  bat  disagreeing.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
they- are  hampered  by  the  fear  of  suffering  their  great  principle  of  protest 
against  ait  endowments^  whether  of  truth  or  of  error,'  to  sink  in  their  hands 
into  a  party  question  ? 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  share'  in  these  apprehensions.  So  much  the 
reverse,  that  we  think  the  adherents  of  Voluntaryism  may,  in  the  highest 
and-  freest  assertion  of  their  principle,  take  ground  against  the  endowment  of 
Popery,  and  make  it,  if  they  please,  the  first  and  most  prominent  object  of 
their  aggressive  operations.  Voluntaries  may,  in  our  view,  do  this  with 
perfect  consistency  in  their  individual  capacity.  With  equal  consistency 
can  they  do  it  as  Voluntary  Church  Associations.  The  justness  of  our 
opinion  rests  on  this,  that  the  first  principle  of  Popery  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Voluntaryism  are  antagonistic  principles,  so  that  it  ia  impossible 
folly  to  state  the  one  without  repudiating  the  other. 

Voluntaryism  is,  above  alt  other  systems,  si  protest  for  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  On  this  are  based  all  the  professions,  aims, 
and  movements  and  demands  of  the  supporters  of  the  principle.  So  jealously 
are  these  rights  regarded  by  genuine  Voluntaryism,  that  all  attempts  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to-  make  a  man  profess  another  religion  than  his  own  by  the. 
imposition  of  religions  tests,  or  to  make-  him  pay  for  a  religion  not  his  own 
ky  compulsory  drafts  from  his  purse,  are  resisted  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  All  the  manifestations  which  Voluntaryism  pats  forth  are  so 
saaoy  phases  and  expressions'  of  tins  fundamental  principle.    Het  as  now 
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bear,  on  the  other  ride,  the  first  principle  of  Popery,  that  the  two  schemes 
may  be  contraete4  in  the  point  which  the  friends  of  both  maintain  to  be  the 
vital  element  of  their  respective  systems.  We  shall  make  the  subject 
palpable  at  a  glance,  in  the  words  of  two  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  question  ; — 

VoLDNTABVISM.  FOFEBT. 

"  If  an  j  man  or  clans  of  men,  call  them  "  All  may  be  admitted  at  once  into  the 
by  what  name  yon  please,  shall  presume  to  Catholic  religion  who  give  dp  their  belief 
dictate  to  ns,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  mat-  in  their  own  judgment,  and  adopt  the  prin- 
ters of  religion,  we  conceive  they  invade  ciple,  that  whatever  the  Catholic  Church 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  and  become  shall  teach  them  must  be  true." — DrWiu- 
participators  of  the  guilt  of  that '  wicked  tun,  Lecture*  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Co- 
one,'  who,  '  as  God,  sittetb  in  the  temple  of  thotic  Religion. 
God,  showing  himself  that  be  is  God.'" — 
Dr  MiiiSiiiLL,  Reply  to  Dr  Inglit. 

No  two  positions,  then,  can  be  more  completely  at  antipodes  than  Popery 
and  Voluntaryism.  A  Voluntary  society  cannot  proclaim  to  the  world  its 
most  characteristic  principle  without  virtually  blowing  a  blast  against  Popery. 
Every  Voluntary  who  goes  forth  in  character  bears  a  "no  Popery'' cry 
blazoned  on  his  forehead.  That  "  I  am  a  root  and  branch  no  Popery  man," 
is  the  plainest,  truest,  most  thorough,  most  telling  reason  any  one  can  give 
for  being  upon  principle  a  voluntary  churchman. 

If  it  be  alleged  as  an  important  difference  that  Popery  is  but  to  a  trifling 
extent  in  receipt  of  national  aid,  and  that  its  pittance  is  not  worth  minding, 
as  compared  with  the  pampered  fulness  of  Protestant  churches,  which,  with 
much  of  the  Popish  spirit,  have  the  character  of  an  existing  political  wrong 
and  legalised  engine  of  oppression,  we  grant  the  difference.  We  gratil 
that,  rightly  viewed,  the  difference  is  important.  We  deny  that  the  differ- 
ence touches  the  point  we  are  handling.  The  point  we  speak  of  is  that  of 
principle.  If  the  controversy  were  merely  an  affair  of  money,  and  of  other 
secular  advantages,  we  should  at  once  say,  Since  Popery  is  allowed  only 
pocket- pickings,  and  the  Established  Churches  revel  in  ample  revenues  and 
lord  it  with  the  insolence  of  power,  let  us  proportion  our  sense  of  injury  la 
the  wrong  done  ;  let  ns  pass  by  Popery  as  a  disabled  foe,  and  direct  all  our 
efforts  to  dislodge  those  who  have  entrenched  themselves  in  statutes  and 
temporalities.  But  the  Voluntary  controversy  is  more  than  a  contest  about 
temporalities.  The  temporalities  which  constitute  the  palpable  grievance, 
derive  their  principal  weight  in  the  discussion  from  the  violation  of  con- 
science which  they  involve.  Voluntaries  are  peculiarly  advocates  of  a  prin- 
ciple. If  they  confine  their  hostility  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
antagonist  principle  shows  itself,  as  when  it  stands  out  in  the  shape  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tax  or  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  they  fall  short  of  what  is 
due  to  themselves.  It  is  well  to  throw  off  the  burden  ;  it  is  better  to  throw 
off  the  tyrant  who  inflicts  it.  The  tyranny  is  that  of  a  bad  principle ;  and  the 
essence  of  Popery  is  that  principle  in  its  most  arrogant,  undisguised,  insult- 
ing, unrelenting  form.  In  maintaining  the  right,  wise  counsel  says,  Obsta 
principtie.  If  this  has  not  been  understood  and  remembered  in  time,  and  if 
the  evil  has  fixed  itself  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  next  maxim  is,  "  Attack  it  in  its 
origin — pluck  it  up  by  the  roots."  Now,  the  root  of  all  the  systems  and  forms 
of  spiritual  thraldom  is  the  rejection  of  the  Voluntary  principle — the  inalien- 
able right  of  private  judgment ;  and  the  system  that  has,  from  the  beginning 
and  all  along,  cherished  this  intolerance  as  its  life's  blood,  ia  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  Popery. 
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So  far,  then,  from  seeing  an;  risk  of  inconsistency  in  friends  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle  waging  war  against  Popery  as  Popery — againat  all  national 
acknowledgment  of  it,  and  every  penny  of  endowment  to  it  out  of  the  nation's 
funds — we  hold  that  Voluntaries  are  never  labouring  so  much  in  character — 
never  showing  a  better  sense  of  their  special  vocation — never  rising  so  truly 
to  the  height  of  their  own  noble  principle — never  showing  more  clearly  that 
it  is  principle  which  they  value  and  venerate — never  do  they,  in  these  re* 
spects,  acquit  themselves  more  worthily  than  when  they  wave  their  banner 
over  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  with  "  The  rights  of  private  judgment"  written 
on  it  in  "  words  that  burn," 

Whatever  power  it  be  that  presumes  to  come  between  God  and  conscience, 
whether  parliament  or  priesthood,  makes  no  difference,  farther  than  that  the 
former  meddles  with  the  sacred  element  of  conscience  in  order  to  get  at  the 
money;  whereas  priesthood,  such  as  Popery  offers  to  bless  us  with,  invades 
conscience  direct,  on  the  sure  policy,  that  conquer  here  and  all  else  will 
follow.  We  are  compelled,  then,  to  wrestle  not  only  against  usurpations  in 
possession,  which  violate  conscience  because  they  invade  the  purse,  but 
against  a  form  of  spiritual  wickedness  that  violates  conscience  by  filching  it; 
we  wrestle  not  only  against  tyrannies  which  fetter  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  by  exactions  and  penalties,  but  against  a  despotism  which  annihil- 
ates the  thing  itself,  demanding  that  men,  on  pain  of  damnation,  shall  give  up 
their  individual  judgment  to  the  keeping  of  another,  and  passively  learn  what 
to  believe  and  worship — how  to  think  and  act — how  to  live  and  how  to  die 
— at  the  bidding  of  the  priest.  What  man  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  or 
what  man  that  is  not  born  a  slave,  but  feels  his  whole  nature  rise  in  impa- 
tient and  tumultuous  rebellion  against  this  most  insulting  audacity  1 

May,  or  ought  we,  as  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  to  concentrate 
our  efforts,  in  the  meantime,  towards  the  extinction  of  all  state  alliance 
with  this  mystery  of  iniquity?  It  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  lirst  place,  that 
Voluntaries  may  object  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  on  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  object  to  other  civil  establishments  of  religion. 
They  may  protest  against  it  as  unscriptural,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  that  any 
such  institution  should  be  upheld  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

Whether,  in  the  next  place,  we  can  simply,  on  the  Voluntary  principle, 
oppose  the  endowment  of  Popery  on  the  specific  ground  that  the  system 
itself  is  one  of  error,  is  a  question  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  It  is  pleaded,  that  such  specific  ground  involves  an  admission  of 
the  magistrate's  right  to  decide  what  is  truth  in  religious  matters.  But 
if  our  opposition  to  Popish  endowments  mean,  that  in  our  judgment 
Popery  is  error,  and  being  so,  we  regard  it  as  a  violence  done  to  our  con- 
sciences to  be  taxed  for  its  support,  what  power  in  religion  is  conceded 
to  the  civil  magistrate  by  such  remonstrance  T  What  appeal  is  there 
to  the  magistrate  as  judge  of  truth,  or  as  arbiter  in  spiritual  matters  T .  As 
well  may  it  be  said,  when  we  complain  of  civil  establishments  of  religion  as 
a  violation  of  conscience,  that  we  recognise  the  civil  magistrate  as  lord  of 
conscience  ;  or,  when  we  object  to  legislative  interference  for  the  support  of 
religion  as  unscriptural,  that  we  make  our  House  of  Commons  the  authorised 
interpreters  of  the  Word. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  of  endowments 
when  the  national  funds  are  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  gross  and 
idolatrous  error.  We  do  not  say  that  this  has  never  been  denied.  There 
are  those,  too,  who  affirm  that  endowed  Protestantism — say  as  exemplified 
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in  the  Irisa  Episcopal  Cn-nrch — is-  a  greater  curse  thaw  Popery, — an  a*w- 
ment  that  will'  always  strike  the  unsophisticated  ear  a»  an  exWmporg  ami 
a  whimsical  paradox.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  Believe  that  any  ofrbrt  of 
ingenuity,  any  fraud  of  sophistry,  any.  force  of  assertion,  shall  ever  cram 
such  doctrine  down  the  throat  of  common  sense. 

Regarding  the  joint  action  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  against  Pepulr 
endowments,  we  confess  that  the  more'  attentively  we  survey  the  ground, 
the  more'  apprehensive  are  we  that  it  possesses  no  great  breadth,  and  that  in 
some  parts  it  is  of  doubtful  solidity.  Thus  far  we  should  suppose  both 
might  harmoniously  co-operate — in  protesting  against)  Popery  as  a  system- 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  which'  a  free  state  cannot  patron' 
ise  without  contradiction  to- the  principles  of  its  own  constitution.  Farther, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  remonstrants,  Popery  is  fraught  with  dangerous 
error,  and,  therefore;  that  their  consciences  are  deeply  wounded  by  Hie  ex- 
tension to  it  of  national  support.  But  in  handling  these  points — especially 
tie  latter-  -can  we  reasonably  expect  that  both  parties  shall  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  r  coalition  ?  The  adherent  of  the  Establishment-  prin- 
ciple may  faar  the  MoMt  of  inconsistency  for  binding-other  men's  conscience* 
in  die  same  way  by  accepting  of  state  'support  to  his  own  system;  audi  hence, 
he  must  fence  his  position, — in  other  words,  most  say  something  in  justifica- 
tion ofhis  distinctive  principle.  The- Voluntary,  again,  has  a  tempting-text 
put  into  his  hands,  and  may  not  always  pink  his  words  so  daftly,  and  hedge 
his  own  way  so  guardedly,  as  to  deny  himself  a  cheering  glance  at  the  broad 
field  of  truth  and  liberty  which  he-  i&  conscious  lies  close  at  his  side:  We 
by  no  means  say  that  such  co-operation  is  impracticable,  provided  parties- 
were  to  define  their  common  ground  with  precision,  and  should  h; we  suffi- 
cient self-command  to  keep  to  it.  But  amidst  so  many  "  eventualities,"  it 
is  well  worth  considering  whether  the  more  efficient  course  would  not  be  ft>r 
brethren  to  occupy  their  respective  platforms,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  press 
forward,  each  in  his  several  way,  to  the  one  object  of  withdrawing  the  money 
of  a  free  people  from  the  training  of  men  to  propagate  spiritual  thraldom. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  be  with  respect  to  co-operation,  there 
surely  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about.  Let  objectors  to  co-operation  take  the 
field  against  Popish  endowments  on  the  broad  principle,  which  will  apply  in 
equal  extent  to  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  friends  of  co-operation  evince 
their  undying  attachment  to  the  general  principle,  by  mustering,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  to  cany  forward  the  Voluntary  movement  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  call  of  duty,  as  indicated  by  the  advantages  of  their  present  position 
and  by  the  signs  of  the  times.  A. 
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itttetpllanpous  Communications. 

CHRISTIANITY  SUITED  TO  MAN. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Is  our  former  communication  we  directed  attention  to  man's  natural  craving 
for  direct  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world,— to  the  strong  desire  established 
by  many  "  infallible  proofs  "  for  a  revelation  from  God.  Christianity  meets 
this  desire,  and  seeks  to  gratify  it ;  but  so  do  false  religions.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  us,  if  we  would  show  that  Christianity  is  suited  to  man,  to 
demonstrate  that  its  doctrines  harmonise  with  our  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
stitution,— that  they  accord  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness  and  the 
facts  of  experience.  We  must  endeavour  to  prove  to  men,  that  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  Yinet  has  expressed  it,  "  The  state  of  their  souls  is  perfectly 
described,  their  wants  are  fully  expressed,  and  the  true  remedies  for  their 
maladies  are  completely  indicated  ;  so  that  by  such  means  they  may  acquire 
a  conviction,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it 
to  others,  is  not  the  less  legitimate,  irresistible,  and  immoveable." 

Christianity  distinctly  recognises  the  immortality  of  man,  and  in  doing  so  is 
suited  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  There  are  few  questions  of  fact 
better  established  than  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  man's  im- 
mortality. "  The  immortality  of  the  soul,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  established  by 
the  consent  of  all  nations."  It  was  held  more  or  less  generally,  and  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  firmness,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
Egyptians,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Persians,  and  Indians,  and  Gauls,— and 
wherever  modern  travellers  have  gone,  and  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  the  nations  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  customs  among  them  indicating  some  notion  more  or  leas  dis- 
tinct of  a  future  state.  "  They  possess  their  spirit-tale,"  says  Dr  R.  W. 
Hamilton,  "they  chaunt  the  wild  hope  of  future  feast  with  their  sires,  and 
perhaps  of  future  triumph  over  their  foes.  The  clouds  compass  to  their  eyes 
the  ghostly  array.  The  mountains  girdle  the  shadowy  home.  Associate 
with  people  the  most  philosophical  and  refined, — sit  at  the  banquets  of  their 
dialecticians, — follow  to  the   death-scene  of  their  sages, — gaze   upon  the 
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hieroglyphics  of  their  temples, — dig  into  the  riches  of  their  language, — and  all 
will  reveal  the  prevailing  power  of  this  belief." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  philosophy  was  moulded  by  tbe  common 
poetry.  Granting  this,  we  ask,  By  what  was  the  poetry  inspired?  Potent 
as  the  poet  is,  he  cannot  invent  opinion  or  usage ;  he  can  but  combine  forms 
of  sentiment,  give  pomp  to  history,  and  intensity  to  truth.  He  expresses 
what  his  age  carried  in  its  bosom.  To  use  again  the  words  of  the  profound 
and  eloquent  christian  philosopher  of  Switzerland,  "  be  concentrates,  in  tbe 
burning  glass  of  his  genius,  the  rays  of  truth,  which,  scattered  in  the  world, 
were  not  able  to  set  it  on  fire."  It  was  the  fact  that  a  future  state — a 
Tartarus  or  an  Elysium — was  tbe  object  of  the  popular  reflection  and  belief 
that  rendered  it  especially  interesting,  as  the  subject  of  the  sage's  speculations, 
and  the  poet's  song. 

There  is  no  doctrine  which  man  is  so  ready  to  receive  as  that  of  his  own 
immortality.  He  shrinks  from  annihilation, — he  cannot,  and  will  not,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  existence  after  death.  The  hopes  of  virtue,  and  the 
terrors  of  guilt,  alike  attest  his  immortality.  Man  stands  at  the  gate  of  the 
sepulchre,  listening  with  eagerness  if  he  can  discern  the  sound  of  life,  strain- 
ing his  inquisitive  eyes,  as  through  tbe  gloom  he  sees,  or  imagines  that  he 
sees,  the  light  of  life  gleaming  like  a  distant  star  among  the  passing  clouds. 
The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  founded  ia  tbe  depths  of  his  soul,  and  every 
reason  for  it,  and  everything  that  looks  like  a  reason,  is  invested  with  im- 
portance. The  soul's  spiritual  nature  and  noble  powers,  the  moral  anomalies 
of  tbe  present  state,  and  the  craving  for  posthumous  fame,  are  appealed  to 
with  more  or  less  confidence  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality. 
To  reason  against  this  doctrine  is  felt  to  be  tbe  creel  act  of  misanthropic 
ferocity ;  and  while  the  problem,  "to  be,  or  not  to  be,"  may  saggest  itself 
to  speculation  as  disputable,  the  desires  and  anticipations  oi'  the  human 
heart  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Now,  Christianity  folly  and  distinctly  recognises  man's  immortality.  It 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  die ;  that  he  shall  escape  the  ravages  of  death  and 
rise  oat  of  the  ruins  of  his  nature  ;  that  there  is  in  him  a  living,  an  immortal 
substance, — an  imperishable  principle  which  may  "smile  at  the  drawn 
dagger,  and  defy  its  point ; "  that  there  is  in  him  a  soul,  which,  by  the  will 
of  Him  who  formed  it,  ia  destined  for  everlasting  conscious  activity.  "Chris- 
tianity," as  a  living  writer  has  said,  "  draws  aside  the  veil  of  the  unseen,  it 
flings  a  bridge  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  Jordan,  it  plants  a  ladder  on 
earth  the  top  of  which  rises  to  heaven,  it  gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
ethereal  forms,  more  than  a  waft  of  ambrosial  airs,  more  than  an  echo  of 
angelical  symphonies."  As  man  hears  of  immortality,  his  heart  gives  a  quick 
and  full  response,  he  starts  at  the  sound  as  at  the  voice  of  a  friend  whom  be 
had  known  intimately  in  childhood,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated,  but 
whose  tones  of  tenderness  and  power  he  had  never  altogether  forgotten.  In 
a  very  special  sense,  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.  Among  the  ancient  heathen,  yea,  even  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  was  comparatively  but  a  vague  hope, 
a  strong  desire,  a  pleasurable  conjecture.  By  tbe  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
however,  and  especially  by  his  resurrection,  that  doctrine  has  been  made  a 
certainty.  Eternity  has  been  revealed  to  furnish  motive  and  resolution  to 
self-denial  and  holy  activity. 

Again,  Christianity  recognises  man's  gitOt  and  dapravity,  and  in  doing  so 
is  suited  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  doctrines  of  univer- 
sal guilt  and  depravity  are  what  Christianity  uniformly  assumes,  and  what 
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inuatTie  behoved,  before  tha  more  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  either 
well  understood  or  cordially  received.  It  is  beyond  all  question  true,  that  the 
general  state  of  mankind  has  been  anything  but  happy  and  pure ;  anything 
but  what  the  moral  philosophers  of  all  schools  admit  it  ought  to  be;  anything 
but  what  from  the  constitution,  capabilities,  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind  might  be  conceived  to  be  its  purpose  and  destiny.  We  care  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  metaphysical  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of  conscience. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  regard  it  as  that,  be  it  simple  or  com- 
plex, original  or  derived,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  which,  to  the  office  of  judge,  adds  that  of  executioner,  adminis- 
tering a  present  retribution  according  as  we  follow  or  thwart  its  decisions. 
Titer*  is  not  one  without  that  which  enables  bim,  nay,  compels  him,  to  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong.  No  tribe  has  yet  been  discovered, 
however  degraded  and  sensualised,  in  which  this  faculty  could  not  be  awak- 
ened. In  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  said,  man's  guilt  and  depravity  are 
assumed  in  certain  passages,  in  others  they  are  stated  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal terms,  and  in  a  third  class  they  are  established  by  a  train  of  argument. 
"The  whole  world  has  been  brought  in  guilty  before  God."  "We  are  es- 
tranged from  the  womb,  we  go  astray  as  soon  as  we  are  born."  "  We  ail 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way." 
"  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  t  not  one."  These  declara- 
tions find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  they  evoke  the  spectres  of  guilt 
from  the  hiding  places  of  the  soul.  When  the  tables  of  Moses  are  held  up 
with  the  words  inscribed  on  them,  "Tbou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,"  and  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
man  feels  that  these  precepts  correspond  with  those  which  the  finger  of 
God  has  inscribed  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  his  heart.  As  his  eyes  rest  on 
the  precepts,  his  heart  accuses  him  of  their  violation.  When  the  announce- 
ment is  made  to  him  that  he  is  a  sinner,  there  is  a  voice  from  within  which 
repeats  and  confirms  the  statement.  He  says,  "  It  is  true,  I  know  and  feel 
itj"  or,  if  he  attempt  to  deny  its  truth,  conscience  places  an  interdict  upon 
his  lips.  When  the  evil  of  sin  is  declared,  a  consciousness  of  guilt  gives 
emphasis  to  the  statement.  The  flames  of  remorse  roll  along  the  soul,  and 
reflect,  though  often  in  confused  and  broken  forms,  the  clouds  and  flames* 
of  Sinai.  Bes-ponsibility  is  engraven  on  man's  inmost  soul ;  and  he  feels, 
and,  by  alarms  which  can  neither  be  explained  nor  got  rid  of,  manifests  the 
feeling,  that  there  is  something  wrong,  that  he  is  not  only  responsible  to 
some  superior  being,  but  that  he  is  guilty ;  that  he  has  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  that  which  nature  and  reason  point  out  as  his  duty.  When 
man  is  told  of  everlasting  misery,  an  unpropitious  signal  flashes  across 
the  breast  in  confirmation  of  the  statement ;  when  he  is  told  of  an  unquench- 
able fire  which  shall  devour  the  guilty,  its  sparks  seem  shooting  up  from  the 
abyss,  and  the  flames  of  conscience  seem  kindled  by  them.  What  are  all 
the  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts,  and  even  of  more  precious  victims-— what  are 
all  the  penances  and  mortifications  that  find  a  place  in  the  religions  of  men, 
but  just  so  many  exponents  of  the  universal  consciousness  of  guilt?  The 
announcement  of  a  message  from  God,  even  before  the  terms  of  that  mes- 
sage have  been  declared,  is  like  the  hand  that  traced  the  mysterious  charac- 
ters upon  the  wall  in  the  palace  of  the  Babylonish  monarch. 

Closely  connected  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  is  the  conviction  of  a  future 
judgment.  The  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  is  one  of  the  main  doctrines 
*f  the  christian  system.    "God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will 
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judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  where- 
of He  hath  given  assurance  unto  nil  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead."  "We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ." 
These  statements  correspond  with  the  presentiments  of  man's  soul.  Fami- 
liarity with  solemn  truth  does  seem  indeed,  not  unfrequently,  to  deprive  it 
of  the  power  of  impression.  There  is  seen  often  an  appalling  insensibility, 
still,  we  think,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  when  the  coming  judgment, 
the  descending  Judge,  the  great  white  throne,  the  book  of  remembrance, 
the  searching  investigation,  the  complete  and  final  separation  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of,  these  fall  on  the  soul  as  truths 
the  shailows  of  which  have  been  there  before.  Men  not  only  feel  that  they 
have  done  wrong,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  wrong  done  by 
them,  but  they  feel,  moreover,  that  to  God  they  must  give  account.  The 
decisions  of  conscience  seem  but  the  preliminary  announcement  of  God. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  show  the  suitableness  of  Christianity  to  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  as  manifested  in  his  restless  desire  to  ob- 
tain some  revelation ;  in  his  delight  in  the  assurance  of  immortality  ;  in  his 
deep  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness;  and  in  his  presentiment  of  the  final 
judgment.  Were  we  to  leave  the  subject  here,  it  would  be  essentially  de- 
fective. It  becomes  us  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  is 
the  great  power  of  God  ;  that  it  is  in  this  we  see  the  special  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  man.  We  shall  enter 
i>n  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  our  next.  J. 


THE  YOUNG  SAILOR :    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

We  often  think  of,  and  pity,  and  pray  for  sailors.  If  they  are  not  reconciled 
to  their  profession,  by  that  which  alone  can  reconcile  them — namely,  the 
tear  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Christ — they  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 
A  ship,  says  Dr  Johnson,  is  just  a  prison,  with  the  additional  chance  of 
being  drowned.  Then,  there  is  the  coarse  society  which  sailors  must  en- 
counter, and  the  everlasting  monotony  of  their  life  extending  to  their  occupa- 
tion, their  food,  the  sights  their  eyes  see,  and  the  sounds  their  ears  hear, 
yiien,  there  are  the  dangers  which  await  them  on  the  shore,  and  into  which, 
in  general,  they  so  passively  fall.  Then,  there  are  the  superstition,  and  the 
ignorance,  which  the  trade  of  a  sailor  seems  to  stereotype  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  the  want  of  opportunities,  intellectual  and  religious, 
which  it  involves.  Let  us  pity  those  poor  prisoners,  not  only  chased  before 
the  wind,  and  persecuted  by  the  inhospitable  deep,  but  debarred  from  rest 
and  slumber,  deprived  of  the  living  Gospel,  and  too  often  shut  up  in  ships, 
which  are  just  little  hells  floating  on  the  waters. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God,  many  of  those  prisoners  are  prisoners  of  hope  I 
And  we  now  propose  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  brief  and 
tragic  story  of  one  of  these — one  well-known,  and  exceedingly  dear  to  us, 
whose  memory  we  cherish  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  whose  premature 
loss  is  numbered  among  the  most  painful  incidents  in  our  existence.  Brief, 
indeed,  and  tragic  the  tale ;  but,  perhaps,  not  void  of  instruction  to  all,  but 
especially  to  the  youthful  members  of  the  same  perilous  professiou.  To  them 
this  little  sketch  is  specially  and  affectionately  iDScribed. 

Samuel  G.  M.  was  born  in  Crieff,  Perthshire,  in  March  1827.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  there.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  who  was  connected  with  the  United 
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Secession  Church,  and  whose  name,  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  was  well 
known  in  that  region,  and  far  beyond  it.  Samuel  G.  M.  inherited  his  name, 
and  displayed,  ere  he  died,  not  a  little  of  his  ardent  spirit,  and  self-devoted 
piety,  and  generous  warm-hearted  disposition.  "We  remember  him,  when  an 
infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  as  a  remarkably  interesting  babe,  with  a  keen 
dark  eye,  and  an  open  and  manly  physiognomy.  When  still  a  boy,  he  lost 
his  father,  and  removed,  along  with  his  mother  and  a  younger  brother,  to 
the  village  of  Comrie.  There  he  gave  early  promise  of  those  qualities  of 
docility,  diligence,  and  aptness  to  learn,  which  characterised  his  after  career. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  mere  scholar.  Full  of  life  and  fire,  he  mingled  in 
all  the  sports  of  his  age,  and  had  few  competitors.  Indeed,  his  whole  aspect 
denoted  a  superabundance  of  animal  life,  health,  and  energy,  and  seemed 
silently  to  prophesy  an  ardent  and  adventurous  diameter .  He  had  all 
along,  but  particularly  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  brow  was  large,  lofty,  and  towering  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  organs, — his  eye  was  quick,  and  dark, — a  smile  played 
perpetually  on  the  tower  part  of  his  face, — and  thick  fair  hair,  curling 
naturally,  surrounded  the  whole.  He  attended  at  first  the  parish  school  of 
the  village;  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affection  of  his  school- fellows,  as 
well  as  in  awakening  the  interest,  pride,  and  ardent  hopes  of  his  master. 
He  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Dunblane,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Henderson,  now  of  Canada,  who  for  several  years  taught  a  seminary  for 
boys  there,  with  considerable  success.  To  Mr  H.  he  was  much  attached, 
and  seemed  to  have  derived  benefit  from  bis  instructions. 

About  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1840,  he  occasionally  visited  us  in 
Dundee.  Although  neither  his  character  nor  constitution  was  then  formed, 
it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  him  without  great  interest.  Full  of  the 
"  dew  of  his  youth  " — frank — utterly  destitute  of  guile,  or  malice,  or  sus- 
picion— buoyant  in  spirits,  moving  as  it  were  on  springs — and  fearless  as  he 
was  innocent — it  was  as  great  a  luxury  for  us  to  see  him  as  it  was  for  hint 
to  live.  Here,  however,  he  came  first  in  contact  with  that  treacherous  ele- 
ment— the  ocean — which  was  destined  indirectly  to  give  him  an  early  grave. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  him,  while  at  Dundee,  from  the  shore.  The  ships 
drew  him  toward  them  by  a  strong  fascination.  Sometimes  he  might  be 
seen  gazing  alone  at  their  white  sails,  as  they  moved  majestically  toward  the 
untried  perils  of  the  outward  sea.  Sometimes,  in  the  happy  boldness  of 
youth,  he  would  board  the  vessels  lying  alongst,  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  masters  or  crew,  who  saw  the  future  sailor  dawning  on  bis  quiver- 
ing lips  and  glowing  eyes,  as  they  talked  to  him  about  the  wonders  they  had 
seen  in  their  wanderings.  Kay,  once,  be  and  some  other  boys  sprang  into  a 
boat  they  found  idle  on  the  beach,  pushed  it  off,  and  were  actually  sailing  away, 
in  search  of  far-off  adventures,  when  they  were  discovered,  and  their  first 
voyage  brought  abruptly  to  a  close.  These  were  forebodings  of  his  fate. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  decided  preference  he  seems  even  then  to  have 
formed  for  the  seafaring  life,  he  meekly,  and  even  gladly  submitted,  to  the 
will  of  his  relatives,  that  he  should  enter  on  another  profession,  that,  namely, 
of  an  engraver  in  Leith  Walk.  The  trade  might  have  been  fortunately  select- 
ed,— the  master  certainly  was  (for  a  kinder  one,  he  often  told  us,  could  not  be 
conceived), — but  the  place  assuredly  was  not.  The  sea — the  deep  green 
bewitching  sea — was  still  too  near.  It  bad  but,  as  it  were,  breathed  on  him 
before ;  but  now  every  day,  every  hour  almost,  its  fearful  fascination  was" 
beside  him,  and  its  breath  became  at  last  a  suction  he  could  not  resist.  It 
added,   too,  to  the  strength  of  his  desire,  that  the  seafaring  life  seemed  to 
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offer  him  a  speedier  prospect  of  promotion ;  and  this  he  valued,  not  so  much 
on  his  own  account,  as  on  that  of  others  near  to  him,  whom  it  might  ad- 
vantage. 

To  sea,  therefore,  he  went,  under  Captain  E of  Lcith  ;  and  for  some 

years  sustained  ably  and  diligently  the  post  of  a  young,  rising,  and  enthusi- 
astic sailor.  His  master  and  co-mates  were  kind, — his  own  taste  for  his 
occupation  had  been  ardent,  and  was  slow  in  cooling  down, — he  was  steady, 
sober,  even  to  abstemiousness, — fond  of  the  studies  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  evidently  on  the  high  way  to  promotion  and  success.  He  passed 
very  rapidly  from  his  apprenticeship  to  the  post  of  second,  and  then  to  that 
of  first  mate,  in  hie  vessel ;  and  was  universally  beloved,  as  well  as  respected. 
It  was  fine  to  see  the  young  sailor,  returning  ever  anon  to  his  Grampian 
birth-place,  with  his  bright-bronzed  countenance,  his  laughing  eye,  bis 
strong,  sturdy  shape,  his  simple  sailor-garb ;  and,  perhaps,  swinging  in  his 
hand,  some  mr  gift  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  foreign  shore,  some  stuffed  bird,  or 
rare  shell,  or  ostrich-egg  of  the  Tropics.  We  shall  never  forget  the  delight 
with  which,  on  returning  in  June  1 346  from  our  native  village,  we  saw,  un- 
expectedly in  Crieff,  his  beaming  countenance,  and  heard  his  frank,  hearty 
salutation,  which  yet  rings  in  our  ears ;  and  seems  to  say — "  One,  then,  so 
lately  full  of  life  and  affection,  cannot  be  entirely  lost  to  us— lie  is  not  dead 
— he  is  only  asleep." 

Though  always  a  lively,  S.  Q.  M.  was  never  what  is  culled  a  thoughtless 
boy.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  indulge  any  undue  levity,  whether  of  conduct,  thought,  or  word.  But 
like  most  boys  he  had  taken  his  religion  on  trust,  and  had  never,  till  he  went 
to  sea,  tried  to  realise  and  bring  it  into  true  contact  with  the  master  princi- 
ples of  his  nature.  Till  then  he  had  believed  what  he  was  taught  to  believe 
— feared,  loved,  hated,  hoped,  and  shunned,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
current  law.  But  when  fairly  wedded  to  the  deep, — shrinking  from  the 
coarse  vices  of  sailors, — feeling  himself  alone  on  that  trackless  world,  with 
the  gulf  of  ocean  below,  and  the  blue,  which  shadows  the  infinity  of  God, 
above ;  with  books  in  his  hafeds  which  talked  to  him  of  eternity,  while  he 
was  sailing  between  two  of  its  most  striking  emblems — with  a  memory  and 
a  heart,  retaining  maternal  advices  and  words  of  old  hereditary  counsel,  our 
young  sailor  could  not  choose  hut  become  skkioks,  as  it  is  well  called.  The 
outward  gloss  and  glory  of  things  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  the  inward 
influences — the  °  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,"  u  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,"  began  to  arise  instead,  upon  his  ardent  and  ingenuous 
soul. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  awful  moment,  when  in  any  mind  this  sublime 
process  begins.  A  moment  not  only  important  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  community,  the  church,  and  the  species.  One  more 
mountain  top  is  then  touched  by  the  rising  of  the  celestial  sun, — one  more 
member  of  the  family  of  the  blind  begins  to  see— and  to  see  along  a  path 
which  terminates  only  in  heaven— one  more  "lost  sheep"  leaves  the  wilderness 
in  the  arms  of  the  great  Shepherd — one  more  is  added  to  the  congregation 
of  the  redeemed.  For  devoutly  are  we  convinced  that  the  good  work  once 
begun  may  appear  to  be  interrupted,  but  can  never  cease,  and  must  one  day 
be  perfected.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light."  Surely  as  the 
sun  cleaves  his  way  through  the  tempest,  outlives  the  thickest  cloud,  and 
bums  up  the  mist  in  the  furnace  of  his  own  glory,  so  surely  shall  the  Chris- 
tian coma  safe  to  the  termination  of  his  journey,  and  his  chequered  life 
"With  a  great  sunset  toatl  be  closed  and  ewwncd." 
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And  this  fact  it  is  which  gives  such  certainty  and  triumph  to  the  first  hour 
of  the  Christian's  earner.  Because  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  first  (altering 
step  of  a  child  who  may  die  ere  he  learn  to  walk,  or  as  the  first  rush  of  a 
runner  who  may  never  reach  the  goal,  hut  as  the  commencement  of  a  his- 
tory which  is  independent  of  life  or  of  death,  of  earth  or  hell,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  which  is  as  certain  as  that  of  a  mathematical  truth.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  that  hottr  is  chronicled  in  heaven,  and  proclaimed  in  no  dubious  ac- 
cents, by  the  roices  of  the  angels  of  God.  The  moment  the  "man-child  "  is 
born,  that  same  moment  his  name,  his  future,  rf  not  himself,  are  caught  up  to 
God  and  to  his  throne.  How  premature  and  ridiculous  the  "  joy  "  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  if  that  sinner  could,  after  all,  return  to  his  vomit,  and 
fall  into  a  direr  condemnation  than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

A  sailor's  life  is  often  extremely  uneventful.  In  glancing  accordingly 
over  a  variety  of  letters  lying  before  ns  from  the  pen  of  our  dear  nephew, 
we  find  little,  except  the  fact  of  his  deepening  piety,  that  can  interest  the 
general  reader.  Tet  to  his  friends  they  are,  and  must  ever  be,  dear.  They 
are  full  of  the  warm  overflowings  of  affection  for  his  friends— of  effusions, 
equally  warm  and  sincere,  of  love  to  his  Redeemer — of  brief,  but  true  pic- 
tures of  his  sailor-life— of  his  associates,  his  experiences,  and  sometimes  of 
the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  and  the  storms  he  encountered — of 
kind  advices  to  those  friends  who  were  younger,  and  of  the  expressions  of 
affectionate  reverence  for  those  who  were  older  than  himself.  Simple  mis- 
sires  truly  from  that  wild  world  of  waters,  but  not  the  less  natural  or  the 
less  affecting,  to  those  whom  they  do  and  ever  shall  concern. 

We  met  him  for  the  hut  time  at  Stirling,  about  the  close  of  1847.  Never 
did  we  see  him  looking  better  or  enjoy  him  more.  He  walked  with  us  on  a 
fine  frosty  forenoon  around  the  back  walk,  as  it  is  called,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  giant  watchers  of  Rob  Roy's  country — Ben- 
lomond,  Benvenue,  Benledi,  Benvoirlich,  Btruchn&eroan,  and  some  nameless 
moon  tains  besides— of  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  of  the  moors  which  stretch 
away  toward  Glasgow,  and  of  the  still  wilder  wastes  which  cross  over  to 
Conine,  and  are  surmounted,  in  the  far  north-east,  by  the  lofty  Benchonzie 
and  Cairnaehozie,  which  seem  like  pictured  clouds  on  the  blue  rim  of  the 
horizon.  Samuel  was  not  a  poet,  but  he  could  appreciate  scenery — he  loved 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  his  highland  home — his  heart  burned  within  him 
as  we  talked ;  and  when,  by  end  bye,  tighter  themes  were  introduced,  loud, 
and  merry,  and  ringing,  m  the  hoof  of  a  steed  on  the  hard  frosty  ground, 
was  his  joyous  laughter.  Next  morning  we  parted  from  him,  to  see  him  on 
earth  "  no  more  at  all  for  ever."  How  happy  that  most  of  such  last  partings 
take  place  in  the  night — the  night  of  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  future- -and 
that  that  night  is  seldom  crossed  by  any  warning  meteor,  or  disturbed  in  its 
silence  by  any  foreboding  voice. 

In  Hay  1849,  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Cotnrie,  be  stopped,  on  his 
way  back  to  his  ship,  at  Stirling.  His  uncle  there  gave  him  a  parcel  and 
letter  to  deliver  at  Liverpool  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  Jane,  the  destina- 
tion of  which  was,  as  most  of  owr  readers  know,  for  the  Calabar  mission. 
That  letter  (unintentionally  of  coarse)  proved  a  letter  of  Bellerophon — 
the  missive  of  his  doom.  He  had  long  been  weary  of  the  society  of  ordi- 
nary ships, — bad  long  panted  to  join  the  missionary  enterprise, — had  long 
thirsted  for  some  wider  opportunity  to  do  good, — and  lo,  it  seemed  opened 
to  him  in  an  instant.  The  Jane  wanted  a  mate.  He  offered  himself  for  the 
vacancy,  and  in  five  inmates  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  leave  his  former 
vessel,  and  to  Cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  benevolent  cruise. 
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We  heard  a  few  days  after  of  his  determination  with  considerable  regret 
— a  regret  in  which  now,  we  believe,  most  of  bis  friends  participate.  We 
knew  his  temperament  and  his  constitution  well.  We  had  heard  something 
of  the  climate  of  Calabar,  and  we  did  feel  great  sorrow  at  seeing  such  a 
noble  youth,  with  eyes  open,  plunging  into  that  sea  of  fire.  Death,  we 
knew  and  said,  was  now  his  destiny  ;  and  although  the  cause  was  good,  and 
the  martyr  a  willing  one,  yet  who  could  but  feci  at  the  prospect  of  so  early 
and  so  certain  a  sacrifice  1  The  sun  had  already,  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, touched  his  liver,  and  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  when  he  shot  out 
sterner  and  more  vertical  beams,  the  consequences  would  be  intense  and  in- 
tolerable. Samuel  was,  besides,  of  an  enthusiastic  and  sensitive  temperament 
— a  temperament  which  too  often  creates  the  missionary  passion,  but  takes 
away  the  power  of  performing,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  duties  of  the 
missionary  life,  particularly  in  warm  climates.  Missionaries  go  out  to 
destroy  stone  idols-?— they  would  almost  require  to  be  stone  themselves. 

Samuel,  poor  fellow,  was  made  of  other  stuff.  He  had  a  warm  heart, 
keen  feelings,  and  a  nervous  bilious  temperament.  Hence  in  Calabar  his 
health  suffered  and  his  spirits  were  affected.  Doubts  as  to  bis  spiritual  con- 
dition began  to  becloud  his  mind.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  external 
circumstances,  but  principally  arose  from  that  hideous  climate.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  cool  breezes  of  the  hills  of  Comrie,  or  the  salted  and  modified 
fires  of  the  sea-mirrored  sun !  Home  sickness,  too,  appears  to  have  crossed 
his  mind.  At  last,  ill  in  health,  sick  in  spirit,  disappointed,  yet  submissive 
— with  much  of  heart,  but  not  a  jot  of  holiness  abated,  he  sought  leave  of 
absence,  to  return  for  a  season  to  Scotland.  It  was  granted.  He  took  a 
passage  on  board  the  schooner  Mary,  which  was  about  to  leave  for  Liver- 
pool. During  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  he  was  in  great  distress  of  mind 
on  account  of  leaving  the  mission-ship,  although  he  bad  done  so  conscien- 
tiously,— and  was  sometimes  seen  lying  on  his  knees  in  prayer  below  the 
stern  of  the  long-boat  for  hours  together.  Afterwards,  his  spirits  revived, 
his  doubts  fled,  and  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
home.  He  was  even  nearer  to  it  than  he  had  dreamed.  On  the  1st 
of  February  1850,  while  they  were  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  a  storm  had  arisen : 
Samuel,  as  usual,  was  at  his  post.  He  was  taking  in  a  sail,  when  the 
rope,  which  was  far  from  sufficiently  strong,  broke.  Falling  from  the  main- 
gaff,  he  struck  against  the  ship's  boat,  and  thence  rolled  upon  the  deck. 
His  spine  was  much  injured  by  the  fall,  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties followed.  Every  care  was  taken  of  him  by  the  captain,  who  is  represented 
as  a  very  humane  person.  He  bore  the  blow  with  great  resignation  ;  said 
"  It  was  God's  will,  and  that  it  was  better  that  it  happened  to  him  than  to 
another."  He  complained  of  no  pain — spent  his  time  in  reading  the  Bible, 
and  continued  qui  te  sensible  till  the  last  day,  when  his  mind  began  occasionally 
to  waver.  "  The  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  says  one  who  was  with  htm,  "  shone 
in  brightly  on  his  soul."  Meanwhile  the  storm  increased — the  vessel  struck 
upon  the  banks,  and  became  a  wreck.  The  life  boat  from  the  Welsh  coast 
came  to  their  help.  The  captain,  the  mate,  and  another  went  below  to 
remove  Samuel.  They  found  him  dying.  He  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and  even  clung  convulsively  to  tbe  berth  and  to 
the  rail  of  tbe  ship,  as  they  were  removing  him.  In  the  boat  they  covered 
him  carefully  with  blankets,  during  which  be  muttered  sensibly  that  be  felt 
no  pain.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  men  spoke  to  him  again.  He  re- 
turned no  answer.  His  soul  was  away  I  What  a  transition  to  pass  from 
that  dark  winter  morning,  that  wrathful  ocean  howling  hungrily  for  its 
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prey — that  frowning  const — that  tottering  boat, — and  that  pale  shivering 
crew, — into  the  calm,  the  joy,  the  blessed  companionship,  the  light  and 
glory  of  Emannuel's  land; 

This  took  place  near  Moystin,  in  Flintshire.  His  poor  battered  remnins 
were  carried  on  shore — an  inquest  was  held  over  them — and  under  the  care 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  did  his  duty  most  assiduously,  were  con- 
signed to  the  dust  "  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection." 
And  there,  in  an  obscure  village  on  the  Welsh  coast,  far  from  his  native 
Grampians  and  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers,  and  from  his  widowed  mother 
and  his  many  loved  and  loving  friends,  he  is  resting  in  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  to  this  sun-lit  "  vale  of  tears,"  of  Jesus  Christ  and  nil  his  holy  angels. 
Peace,  or  shall  we  rather  say  speedy  dispeace,  and  a  glorious  resurrection 
to  his  young  and  holy  dust ! 

His  death  was  a  dreadful  shock  to  all  his  friends.  From  us  it  wrung 
bitterer  tears  than  any  we  had  shed  since,  eight  years  before,  we  bad  fol- 
lowed the  body  of  a  yet  tenderer,  younger,  dearer,  and  lovelier. one  (eternal 
blessings,  A.  V.,  on  thy  memory,  thou  sweetest  and  holiest  of  all  the 
daughters  of  God!)  to  her  virgin  grave,  under  the  mountains  of  Kincar- 
dineshire. And  who  shall  describe  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  sorrow,  who 
had  often  perhaps  said  of  her  bod,  "  My  beautiful,  my  brave  !" — whose  heart 
was  melted  down  in  his — whose  hopes  were  centred  and  sunk  in  his  future 
destiny — and  who  was  doomed  to  know,  in  one  terrible  moment,  that  all 
was  over — that  her  beloved  was  gone ;  and  that  even  the  poor  luxury  of  be- 
holding his  corpse  was  denied  her.  But  the  depths  of  human  sorrow  are 
sacred  almost  as  the  inscrutable  things  of  God,  and  we  must  withdraw  our 
feet  from  the  threshold  of  ground  so  holy. 

We  need  not,  nor  can  we,  add  much  more.  This  brief  story  conveys  its 
own  solemn  lesson  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  sail  to  sea  in  ships.  Its 
object  is  to  tell  sailors  of  one  who  passed  through  the  temptations  of  a 
sailor's  sorely-tried  life  without  a  stain ;  who  discharged  meekly  and  cour- 
ageously the  duties  of  his  calling,  at  the  same  time  that  he  manifested  a 
cheerful,  constant,  and  practical  piety  ;  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  enforcing 
his  own  convictions  upon  his  co-mates  by  argument,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mending them  by  practice  j  and  who  at  last  (in  the  language  of  one  who 
received  his  last  breath,  and  closed  his  dying  eyes),  "  went  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  rejoicing."  Surely  all  sailors  who  would  wish 
to  die  a  death  as  calm  and  happy,  are  called  impressively  to  imitate  a  life 
so  distinguished  by  activity,  temperance,  purity,  courage,  and  piety,  as  that 
ofS.  G.  M.  "  G.  G. 

Zhmdee,  26fA  February  1852. 

We  add  the  letter  of  the  esteemed  Secretary  of  our  Missions  communicat- 
ing the  tidings  of  his  death  to  his  mother. 

Edinburgh,  6th  February  1850. 
My  Dkar  Madam, — I  had  yesterday  a  letter  from  Dr  F.  of  Liverpool,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  by  a  communication  received  from  Captain  It,,  dated  Fernando  Po, 
13th  November,  he  learned  that  your  son,  S.  O.  M.,  who  was  the  male  of  the  mis- 
sion ship,  had  left  that  vessel.  The  captain  was,sony  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
supposed  that,  as  the  crew  had  been  sickly,  he  was  afraid  of  the  African  fever.  I 
have  another  letter  to-day  from  Dr  P.,  containing  tidings  which  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  communicate,  and  which  I  trust  the  God  of  your  fathers  and  your  own 
God  will  give  you  grace  to  receive  with  that  composure  which  it  becomes  the 
believer  to  cherish  in  reference  to  the  doings  of  Him,  all  whose  ways  are  good,  wise, 
and  holy.  Dr  F.  says,  "  Mr  M.  left  the  mission  vessel  of  his  own  accord,  and 
took  a  passage  on  board  the  schooner  Mary,  which  ship  was  about  to  leave  for 
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this  place.  They  bad  *  prospesous  passage  until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when,  in 
agale  of  wind,  our  young  friend  fell  from  the  main- gaff  npon  the  deck,  and  injured 
his  spine  so  much  that  his  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralysed  ever 
after.  Every  care  was  taken  of  Mm  by  the  captain,  who  seems  a  very  humane 
person,  and  every  thing  done  that  was  likely  to  relieve  him.  He  lingered  in  that 
state  until  near  Liverpool,  when,  close  to  the  point,  the  vessel  struck  npon  the  banks 
outside,  and  became  a  wreck.  Hie  life-boat  from  the  Welsh  coast  went  off  to 
their  assistance,  and  got  all  hands  on  board.  Mr  M.,  who  it  appears  was  dying, 
was  also  got  oat  with  as  much  ease  as  circumstances  weald  admit,  but  died  before 
the  boat  reached  the  shore,  somewhere  near  Moy stin  in  Flintshire.  An  inquest,  was 
to  be  held  over  his  remains  yesterday,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  perish  was  to  get 
him  buried  respectably,  from  whom  we  wilt  hear.  Such  are  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings 1  have  heard  to-day  from  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  who  have  arrived 
here.  And  it  will  now  devolve  upon  you  to  communicate  this  to  his  friends  in  such 
a  way  as  seems  best  to  you  ;  it  will  allay  the  grief  of  his  poor  mother  to  know 
that  ne  was  a  most  pious  young  man — this  was  the  testimony  of  all." 

These  most  distressing  tidings  will,  my  dear  madam,  cause  you  deep  and  most 
acute  sorrow.  A  promising  and  interesting  young  man,  whom  you  justly  loved, 
has  been  prematurely  cut  off.  1  saw  him  but  once,  but  I  was  much,  pleased  with 
bis  appearance ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  the  Record  for  July  last,  felt  peculiar  interest 
in  him  when  informed  that  he  was  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  G.  Bat  you  are 
not  called  to  mourn  as  one  having  no  hope.  He  was,  as  Dr  F.  says,  a  most  pious 
young  man.  This  is  the  testimony  of  all.  He  was  not  taken  in  a  moment,  but 
lingered  for  two  weeks,  during  which,  no  doubt,  he  offered  many  prayers  for  him- 
self, for  his  mother,  and  for  his  friends.  There  is  no  consolation  that  can  be 
given  to  a'  pious  parent,  deprived  of  a  beloved  child,  equal  to  that  which  arises 
from  the  belief  that  he  died  in  Jeans,  and  has  gone  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 
Heaven  is  the  home  of  all  the  righteous,  and  God's  time  for  taking  his  children  to 
that  home  is  the  best.  There  are  always  means,  and  the  means  employed  in  this  case 
was  the  storm,  which  caused  the  fall.  Rut  the  great  Captain  of  salvation  appointed 
to  bring  the  many  sons  unto  glory,  was  saying  in  the  celestial  sanctuary — "  Father, 
I  will  that  this  young  man  come  and  behold  my  glory.1*  Oh!  may  we  all  be 
found  waiting  for  the  coming  of  onr  Lord.  Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  and 
cordial  sympathy  with  you  in  this  severe  bereavement,  and  to  commend  you  to 
the  gracious  care  of  Him  who  is  the  husband  of  the  widow,  and  to  that  compas- 
sionate Saviour  who  knows  how  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and  to  comfort 
those  that  mourn. — 1  am,  my  Dear  Madam,  &c  Andrew  SouGaviLB. 


OUR  THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSORS. 

It  is  a  pleasing  featnre  of  oor  times  to  notice  the  efforts  that  have,  of  rate  years,  been 
made,  chiefly  among  the  unendowed  religious  denominations  of  this  country,  to  ele- 
vate the  position  of  their  ministers,  both  in  intellectual  attainment  and  material 
comfort.  Although  not  absolutely  the  result  of  each  ether,  as  cause  and  effect, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  cannot  have  a  ministry  able  to  cope  with  the  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  of  the  age, — not  less  apt  at  teaching  and  enforcing  the  doctrinal 
truths  of  our  holy  faith,  than  skilful  in  maintaining  and  defending  them, — 
where  the  means  provided  for  their  support  are  scanty,  if  not  positively  insuffi- 
cient. Young  men  of  talent  and  genius  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry,  in  a  church  where  there  is  the  all  but  certain  prospect  of  a 
struggle  to  secure  even  a  decent  livelihood.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  the 
feeling  deepening  and  spreading,  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  stipend  fixed, 
below  which  no  minister  should  be  paid.  Some  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 
as  to  what  that  minimum  should  be  ;  but  surely  we  are  withm  the  mark  when 
we  say,  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  L.  100  per  annum,  with  a  manse.  Even  in 
the  most  retired  rural  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  demands  upon  a  minis- 
ter's bounty  are  the  fewest,  it  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  live  with  anything 
like  comfort  or  respectability  upon  a  smaller  stipend  than  this.  This  minimum, 
then,  may  do  for  a  beginning,  but  it  is  greatly  below  the  point  at  which  we  ought 
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ultimately  to  aim,  and  to  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  shall  yet  reach.  Many 
causes  have  operated  to  produce  this  feeling.  Not  the  least  effective  «f  these  we 
take  to  be,  the  appreciation  which  our  ministers  are  now  beginning  to  have  of  their 
own  position.  Id  our  unendowed  churches,  hitherto,  there  has  been  a  singular 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  in  this  respect.  They  have  left  to 
others  the  assertion  of  that  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  christian 
polity — that  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Now,  however,  that  they 
have  cast  aside  a  modesty,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  that  became  them  not,  and 
was  as  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  their  respective  churches  as  it  was  injurious 
to  their  own  private  interests,  are  we  saying  too  much — and  here  we  speak  in  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  of  our  own  denomination — when  we  ask  them  to  exhibit 
a  similar  laudable  zeal  in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  the  ecclesiastical  system 
to  which  they  belong. 

This  leads  us  to  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  which  we  hope  will  not  be  overlooked  at  the  ensu- 
ing meeting  of  Synod — namely,  the  allowance  which  we  give  to  our  theological 
professors. 

We  can  boast  of  as  able  a  staff  of  theological  professors  as  any  religious  body  in 
the  country.  All  of  them  are  men  of  sterling  talents, — while  some  of  them  Are 
highly  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  sacred  literature.  Yet,  true  it  is,  that 
these  men  are  paid  for  their  services  in  relation  to  the  Theological  Hall,  with 
the  paltry  pittance  of  L.60  each  per  annum.  A  stranger  to  our  communion,  in 
looking  over  our  financial  statement,  would  deem  it  a  thing  almost  incredible, 
that  we  could  get  the  services  of  five  such  eminent  men  to  supply  our  professorial 
chairs,  for  the  sum  of  L.300  yearly.  It  is  accomplished,  however;  but,  in  that 
accomplishment,  we  certainly  bare  not  much  credit.  These  men  may  be  willing, 
out  of  love  to  our  church,  and  regard  for  the  noble  work  of  being  instructors  in  our 
"  school  of  the  prophets,"  to  undertake  the  duty  upon  such  terms ;  but  is  it  right 
on  our  part  so  to  requite  thejr  labours?  Is  this  a  way  to  reward  profound  scholar- 
ship, high  intellectual  endowments,  and,  above  all,  great  facility  in  imparting  that 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  makes  wise  unto  salvation  i  Not  to  speak  of 
the  previous  preparation  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  appertaining  to 
the  professorial  office,  L.60  will  only  give  about  thirty  shillings  for  each  day's 
work  of  the  "  session."  This  is  the  money  value  set  upon  the  labours  of  our 
professors.  Now,  we  put  it  to  the  members  of  the  church,  if  this  is  a  scale  of 
remuneration  that  will  stand  comparison  with  what  is  allowed  even  to  the 
subalterns  of  the  other  learned  professions.  Why,  a  fifth-rate  advocate,  in  his 
"  session,"  will  pocket,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  half-a-doaen  such  fees  !  But  look, 
in  the  next  place,  at  the  time  bestowed  on  the  getting-up  of  our  professors'  lectures 
before  the  session  of  the  Theological  Hall  commences.  With  the  nationalistic 
views  of  the  German  philosophers  prevailing  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  and 
with  Popery  every  now  and  again  appearing  in  some  new  and  mere  insidious 
phase,  our  professors,  if  they  perform  the  functions  of  their  office  aright,  must 
study  these  systems  of  error  and  superstition,  and  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  to 
the  students  under  their  charge,  how  they  can  be  overcome  and  demolished. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  much  labour  and  research,  and  also  without 
some  considerable  expenditure  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  such  works  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose.  A  professor  resident  in  Edinburgh  may,  perhaps, 
save  that  expenditure,  as  he  has  .access  to  the  theological  library;  but  it  is  not 
likely,  so  long  as  the  present  system  exists  of  combining  the  duties  of  the  pastorate 
with  tiiose  of  the  professor,  that  we  shall  have  our  professors  all  resident  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and  those  who  are  not,  must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  to  the  outlay 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  also  deserving  of  notice  that,  in  the  ease  of 
those  "non-resident''  professors,  a  very  large  expense  must  be  incurred  for  lodgings 
and  other  accommodation  in  Edinburgh  during  the  session  ;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
open  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  these  pages,  we  fear  that  it  would  be  but  too 
easy  a  task  to  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  the  L.60  would  have 
nearly  all  disappeared  from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  side,  leaving  our  respected 
professors  in  the  position  of  having  devoted,  without  any  pecuniary  reward  or 
CUBaneneation,  a  large  portion  of  their  valuable  time  and  labour  to  the  benefit  of 
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the  church  in  a  department  which,  above  all  others,  is  calculated  to  promote  its 
spiritual  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

Other  religious  bodies  treat  their  professors  differently  ;  and  it  will  not  he 
without  its  use,  if  we  shortly  allude  to  what  some  of  these  bodies  do  in  this 
matter.  The  English  Congregational  ists,  in  their  new  united  college  at  St  John's 
Wood,  devote  no  less  a  sum  than  L.2300  a-year  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  their 
professors,  vis.  . — 

Dr  Harris,  Principal  and  Theological  Tutor,     .  .  .         L.fiOO 

Dr  W.  Smith,  Classical  Tutor,  .  600 

Dr  Philip  Smith,  Mathematics,  &c,  .  .  600 

Eev.  Mr  Godwin,  Logic  and  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  400 

Mr  Nenna,  Hebrew,  (fee,  .....  400 

Total,  .  L.2300 

The  Baptists  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe,  pay  their  theological 

tutors  from   L.250  to  L.300  per  annum,  with  residence  and  other  perquisites. 

Then,  if  we  take  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  Free  Church  pay  the  large  sum  of 

L.3560  to  their  professors,  namely: — 

Dr  Cuningham,  ....         L.450 

Dr  Buchanan,      .....  400 

Dr  Banner  man,  ....  400 

Professor  Macdougall,      ....  400 

Dr  Fleming,  .....  400 

Dr  Black,  .....  400 

Dr  Duncan,         .....  400 

Professor  Fraser,  ....  400 

Professor  M'Laggan  (Aberdeen),  .  .  300 

L.3560 
This  is  irrespective  of  various  smaller  salaries  paid  to  tutors.  From  the  gross 
amount,  however,  there  falls. to  be  deducted  the  fees  received  from  students;  so 
that  the  annual  sum  paid  by  the  Free  Church  on  aecount  of  theological  teaching 
will  be  about  L.2500,  or  eight  times  as  much  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ! 
Even  the  Independents  in  Scotland,  small  in  number  as  they  are,  pay  more  than 
we  do  for  theological  education. 

These  facts,  we  trust,  will  awaken  attention  to  this  matter  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  Synod. 

The  honour  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  intimately  connected  with 
this  matter.  Throwing  aside  the  question  of  justice,  we  cannot  afford,  as  a  deno- 
mination, not  inferior  to  any  in  Scotland,  to  allow  this  stigma  to  rest  longer  upon 
us ;  and  consistency  demands  that  those  who  are  properly  seeking  a  higher  scale 
of  remuneration  for  themselves,  should  not  overlook  the  ease  of  those  who  are, 
considering  their  duties,  the  worst  paid  among  their  number,  and  whose  salaries 
are  filed  by  the  Synod  itself,  and  not  by  the  churches  under  their  care.         Q. 
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The  lengthened  agitation  which  resulted  in  1829  in  the  removal  of  those  disabili- 
ties that  harassed  Roman  Catholics,  and  branded  them  with  the  stigma  of  political 
exclusion,  had  one  consequence,  inevitable  perhaps,  and  yet  deeply  to  be  lamented. 
The  habit  of  regarding  them  as  a  class  suffering  from  unjust  persecution,  and 
injured  thereby  in  a  material,  as  well  as  moral  sense,  brought  about  the  re-action 
which  would  naturally  occur  in  liberal  and  generous  minds,  and  from  being  objects 
of  active  hostility,  they  became  objects  of  asactive favour.  From  being  persecuted, 
they  were  courted  and  caressed  ;  from  being  unwisely  restricted,  they  came  to  be 
unwisely  fostered.  From  the  period  of  the  Emancipation  Act  down  toonr  own 
days,  blandishments  and  kind  words  to  Popery  formed  part  of  a  settled  state 
policy,  and  the  active  creed  of  so-called  liberalism  ;  while  O'Counell,  an  unprin- 
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cipled  and  intriguing  Jesuit,  a  man  who,  in  all  bis  acta  and  speeches,  had  specially 
in  view  the  advancement  of  Popery  in  its  worst  phases,  was  a  pet  object  of  re- 
forming idolatry,  the  very  enfant  cheri  of  progressive  radicalism.  At  the  time  we 
speak  of,  one  had  only  to  talk  of  the  colossal  corruptions  and  abominations  of 
Romanism,  its  unchanged  and  unchanging  character  of  evil,  to  be  stigmatised  as 
a  narrow-minded  and  antiquated  bigot, — one  quite  out  of  place  in  an  age  of  en- 
lightenment. The  well-known  characteristics  of  Popery  were  deliberately  ignored, 
and  it  was  taken  forgranted  that  Bhe  had  advancea  with  the  age,  profited  by  its 
enlightenment,  and  modified  in  obedience  to  its  tolerant  and  humane  legislation, 
her  code  of  jugglery,  blasphemy,  and  blood.  For  twenty  years  this  went  on,  and 
one  frail  defence  after  another  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  in  presence  of  the 
masked  batteries  of  our  treacherous  and  irreclaimable  foe.  One  warning  after 
another  was  despised,  while  we  cherished  in  our  bosom  the  serpent,  which, 
warmed  into  activity,  now  rears  its  crest  and  menaces  us  with  its  poisoned  fang. 

Happily  all  that  is  over.  Warned  by  late  experience,  our  countrymen  are 
now  awake  to  the  designs  of  Romanism,  and  watch  its  developments  and  aims, 
with  a  gaze  from  which  the  film  of  false  liberalism  and  dangerous  confidence  has 
completely  fallen.  Maynooth  is  looked  to,  and  people  are  inquiring,  if  it  really 
be  the  case  that  doctrines  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  morality  are  there 
systematically  taught  to  the  future  religious  guides  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
ask  themselves  whether  the  money  of  the  nation  is  well  spent,  or  whether  it  is 
not  laid  out  in  the  propagation  of  doctrines  dishonouring  to  God  and  destructive 
to  man.  Books  exposing  the  true  character  and  more  secret  doctrines  of  Roman- 
ism, and  containing  revelations  which  a  very  few  years  back  would  have  been 
scouted  as  the  veriest  flams,  and  ridiculed  with  scornful  incredulity,  are  now 
published,  and  read,  and  believed,  and  that  belief  is  vigorously  acted  on.  To  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  publications*  we  now  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  if  any  should  think  our  quotations  too  startling  to  be  credited, 
they  may  get  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 

This  pamphlet  is  in  many  respects  very  singular  and  ingenious,  and  differs  from 
every  other  of  the  sort  we  have  seen,  though  our  experience  is  considerable.  It 
is  not  merely  owing  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  shocking  revelations,  though 
that  is  certainly  without  parallel,  that  it  is  novel  in  its  character ;  but  to  the  fact, 
that  all  the  quotations  are  given  in  the  original  Latin,  in  juxta-poeition  with  the 
translations  of  them,  and  the  classic  scholar  may  compare  both,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  advantage  of  the  copious  references  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  quota- 
tions. The  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sir  Q.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  on  his  justification  of 
the  use  of  the  epithet  "beastly"as  applied  to  the  doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth, 
is,  though  far  inferior,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  present  publication  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  we  believe  a  somewhat  similar  work  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  Dublin. 

Before  commencing  our  quotations,  we  may  simply  say  of  the  work,  that  the 
compiler  seems  to  have  been  as  indefatigable  as  he  was  ingenious,  having  ransack- 
ed the  works  of  all  the  most  noted  Romish  casuists  and  doctors,  though  we  can 
infer  that  there  is  one  work,  from  which  even  he,  though  not  very  squeamish,  has 
evidently  turned  away  with  intolerable  loathing.!  There  is  a  certain  piquancy 
and  humour  in  some  of  his  remarks,  which  are  decidedly  Hibernian  in  character, 
and  though  we  must  condemn  that  habit  of  mind,  which  could  permit  any  man 
of  ordinary  feeling  to  be  facetious  on  such  subjects,  we  marvel  at  the  self-posses- 
sion of  one,  who  can  calmly  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  revolting  task  to  illumine 
with  an  occasional  flash  of  real  wit,  the  seething  dunghill  on  which  he  is  at  work. 

And  what  a  cloaca  of  rank  abominations  is  here  laid  bare  to  the  sickened  gaze  ! 
All  that  the  most  ingenious  and  hair-splitting  casuistry  can  devise  to  excuse  crime 
and  refine  away  the  barriers  between  right  and  wrong — all  that  intellects,  fertile 
in  invention,  can  summon  at  their  call  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better,  and 

*  "  The  Confessional  Unmasked,"  showing  the  depravity  of  the  Priesthood,  &c,  being  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Theologies!  Works  now  used  in  Maynooth  College,  and  sanctioned  l>y  the 
"  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites."— Loudon  :  Henry  Allman,  B,  Amen  Comer.     Pp.  76. 
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exhibit  vice  with  the  attributes  of  virtue,  to  adjust  gratification  to  desire,  to  give 
every  possible  crime  its  value  in  the  mart  of  penance,  and  its  exact  position  in  the 
tariff  of  sophistry,  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  venial,  so  that  the  determined 
transgressor  may  tell  to  a  nicety  how  much  he  may  dare  before  absolution  be- 
comes at  all  a  necessary  thing — all  that  an  imagination,  rankly  prurient,  can  rake  up 
from  the  depths  of  its  own  vileness,  and  then  luxuriate  in  contemplating — all  sorts 
of  monstrous  and  unnatural  crimes  *  devised  by  these  doctors  of  theology  and 
canon  law,  with  a  fertile  ingenuity  which  may  safely  be  termed  unparalleled,  and 
explained  with  a  minuteness  which  would  indicate  a  life-long  apprenticeship  in 
the  school  of  the  horrible  and  the  obscene — crimes  natural  and  familiar  only  to 
the  vilest  of  society,  and  crimes  whose  mere  mention  would  bring  blushes  on  the 
cheek  of  a  Cyprian — such  are  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  such  the  matters  on 
which  these  sainted  doctors  of  Romish  celebrity  dilate  with  the  power  of  their 
logic,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  erudition. 

In  the  concise  and  significant  preface  to  the  book,  we  are  told  what  an  tbe 
authorities  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  and  the  reasons  why  they  an 
selected.  The  chief  are  Liguori,  canonised  in  1839,  as  St  Alphoasns  j  Dens,  of 
Louvain  ;  Bailly,  Delahogue,  and  Cabassntius,  Sanehex,  and  Suarea,  the  former  al- 
most supreme  in  his  vileness,  are  also  quoted  from.  To  these  we  may  add  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  has  been  designated  the  "seraphic"  or  "golden  doctor. 
As  to  Liguori,  il  is  proved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Callendar  for  1845,  that  pre- 
vious to  his  canonisation  in  May  1831),  all  his  writings  had  been  rigorously  discussed 
more  than  twenty  times  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Kites,  which  decreed  that 
not  one  word  had  been  found  in  thent  worthy  of  censur*.  His  works  are  also  re- 
commended by  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  his  priests.  The  high  standing  of  Dens  as  a 
Romanist  authority  is  well  known.  And  Bailly,  Delahogue,  and  Cabassntius  an 
proved  by  the  Report  of  tbe  Educational  Commission  of  1820,  to  be  stated  class 
books  at  Msynooth.  All  these  works  may  be  examined  by  the  curious  inquirer 
for  himself  in  the  British  Museum  or  other  national  libraries,  and  he  may  satisfy 
himself  of  the  perfect  authenticity  of  every  quotation  given,  and  of  its  literal  eor- 


The  following,  then,  are  some  of  the  contents,  and  they  are,  hi  fact,  so  many 
theses,  which  the  learned  doctors  establish,  or  appear  to  establish,  with  most  ela- 
borate argumentation. 

Priests  may  swear  they  do  not  know  what  was  told  to  them  in  confession,  be- 
cause in  that  case  they  know  it  only  as  Ood. — p.  2. 

All  persons  may  swear  falsely,  eten  on  oath,  before  judges.— p.  2-4. 

Priests  may  deceive  the  dying,  by  pretending  to  give  absolution,  even  when  rn 
reality  they  do  not  give  it. — p.  10. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  absolved,  may  obtain  testimonials  from  the  priest, 
stating  that  they  were  absolved. — p.  8. 

Women  may  commit  adultery  with  impunity,  and  even  deceive  their  husbands 
afterwards. — p.  19. 

Servants,  who  consider  their  wages  too  low,  may  compensate  themselves  by 
stealing  from  their  masters  to  makeup  the  deficiency. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  young  men  and  women,  twenty  years  of  age,  to  persona 
about  to  be  married,  to  newly  married  ladies,  &c. 

It  is  lawful  to  assist  in  committing  rape. — p.  26. 

From  tbe  above  catalogue,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  only  give  quotations  re- 
.  lating  to  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of. 

First,  then,  of  the  "  seal  of  confession  : — " 

"  Can  a  case  he  given  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  break  the  seal  1 "  Answer — "  It 
cannot ;  although  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man  depended  thereon,  or  even  the 
destruction  of  the  commonwealth ;  nor  can  the  supreme  Pontiff  give  dispensation 
in  this,  so  that,  on  that  account,  this  secret  of  the  seal  is  more  binding  than 

*  We  reay  apply  to  these  doctors  Lord  Maiditona'a  indignant  denunciation  of  Frmuh 
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Die  obligation  of  an  oath,  a  tow,  a  natural  secret,  &c,  and  that  by  the  positive 
will  of  God."*— Dent,  vol.  vi,  p.  219. 

"  What  answer,  then,  ought  a  confessor  to  give  when  questioned  concerning  a 
truth  which  he  knows  from  sacramental  confession  only  1"  Ana.  "  lie  ought  to 
answer  that  hedoes  not  know  it,  and,  if  necessary,  confirm  the  same  with  an  oath." — 
Dew,  vol.  vi.  p.  219. 

"  It  is  asked,  whether  the  confesior,  interrogated  concerning  the  sin  of  his 
penitent,  can  say  that  he  does  not  know  it,  evea  with  an  oath?  It  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  in  accordance  with  the  common  opinion  which  St  Thomas  and 
others  hold.  The  reason  ia  adduced  by  the  divine  Thomas  iu  the  quoted  place, 
who  says, '  A  man  is  not  adduced  in  testimony  unless  as  a  man,  therefore  he  can 
swear  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  knows  only  as  God ;  (and  this  holds  good, 
although  a  confessor  may  have  been  asked  to  give  his  answer  not  as  man,  but 
especially  as  minister  of  God,  as  Suarez  and  the  before-quoted  authors  rightly 
say)  *  »  *  'What  if  he  should  be  asked  to  answer  without  equivocation) 
Even  tn  that  ease  he  can  answer  with  an  oath-  that  he  does  not  know  it.'  "t — Liguori 
vol.  vi.  n.  046.    See  also  Delahogue,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

A  prodigious  number  of  authorities  is  quoted  to  the  same  effect,— yet  this  same 
confessor,  who  acts  as  God,  may  deliberately  cheat  invalids  or  the  dying,  with  the 
idea  of  absolution  ! 

"  However,  I  approve  that  which  the  same  Roucagl.  says — That  if  an  indisposed 
penitent  threaten  a  confessor  on  account  of  being  denied  absolution,  the  confessor 
can  justly  ily  from  him  and  not  return  ;  because,  in  that  case,  these  threats  are 
not  a  sin  made  known  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  absolution,  bnt  a  sin  committed 
in  confession  which  does  not  require  the  seal.  But  that  flight  ia  only  allowed  to 
a  confessor,  if,  by  flying,  he  does  not  cause  others  to  suspect  that  absolution  has 
been  denied ;  because,  rather  than  do  that,  he  should  recite  some  speech,  not  in- 
tending to  deceive  the  penitent,  but  only  to  obtain  freedom  from  that  trouble, 
although  the  penitent  viay  deceive  himself,  believing  that  declaration  to  be  the  form  of 
abtoltition."—Ligu6ri,  vol.  vi.  n.  6S9. 

On  mixed  marriages  : — 

"Bnt,  is  the  condition  of  educating  the  offspring  in  heresy  repugnant  to  the 
substance  of  matrimony — viz.,  that  the  sons  may  follow  their  heretical  father  in 
his  sect,  and  the  daughters  their  Catholic  mother  1  Ans. — This  kind  of  stipula- 
tion is  null,  since  it  is  repugnant  to  the  obligation  of  parents ;  such  marriage, 
with'express  or  tacit  compact,  or  under  the  condition,  that  either  all,  or  any,  of  the 
children  be  educated  in  the  sect  of  their  heretical  father,  is  always  and  every- 
where unlawful,  most  iniquitous  and  grievously  sinful  against  the  natural  obligation 
of  parents,  and  against  the  divine  ana  ecclesiastical  law  i  for  every  parent  is  bound 
piously  to  take  care  that  her  offspring  be  educated  in  the  true  faitb,  and  acquire 
the  necessary  means  for  salvation  ;  therefore,  she  is  bound  by  no  obligation  to 
permit  the  education  of  her  offspring  in  a  damnable  sect." — Dens,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
144.fi. 

The  editor  here  remarka  : — "  Thus,  if  the  canon  law  were  introduced  into  these 
countries  (Britain),  all  the  children  from  every  mixed  marriage  would  be  obliged 
to  be  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  or  else  be  declared  illegitimate.  Let  ns 
look  at  Prussia,  and  take  warning  in  time." — P.  12. 

"  Note. — That  if  a  Catholic  knowingly  contract  marriage  with  a  heretic,  lie 
cannot  on  that  head  separate  himself  from  her,  because  he  has  renounced  the  right 
of  divorce  ;  except,  however,  the  heretic  promised  her  conversion,  and  would  not 
stand  to  her  promise ;  also,  if  the  Catholic  knows  that  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  ike  faith  by  cohabiting  with  a  heretic." — Dens,  vol.  vii.  p.  180. 

Of  concealing  or  dissembling  the  faith  : — 

Liguori  asks,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  deny  the  faith,  or  to  possess  a  false  one, 
and  answers  thus, — 

"  In  no  case  is  it  lawful,  whether  it  he  dose  by  voice,  ot 
having  said,  '  He  who  hath  denied  me  before  men,'  &c. 

*  It  is  afterwards  shown  that  priests  ma;  break  this  seal  of  confession,  when  it 
own  purpose,  or  the  fancied  interests  of  thecbareh. 
t  After  reading  this,  can  we  believe  a  Bomaa  Catholic  oniiii  oath  f 
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deed,  though  it  is  not  lawful  to  lis,  or  to  feign  what  is  not,  yet  it  is  lawful  to  dis- 
semble what  is,  or  to  truthcover  the  with  words,  or  other  ambiguous  or  doubtful  signs, 
for  a  just  cause,  and  when  there  is  no  necessity  to  confess." 

Of  equivocation  in  general,  Liguori  says  : — 

"  Double  speaking  can  be  used  in  a  threefold  manner, — 1st,  When  a  word  hag 
a  double  sense;  for  example,  volo  signifies,  to  wish,  and  tojly.  2d,  When  an  ex- 
pression has  a  double  principal  meaning,  as,  This  is  Peter's  book,  can  signify  either, 
that  Peter  ia  the  owner  or  the  author,  of  the  book.  3d,  When  words  have  a  double 
sense,  one  more  common,  the  other  less  common,  or  one   literal,  and   the  other 

ii  ritual,  as  are  these  words  which  Christ  spake  of  the  Baptist,  '  He  is  Elias,'  and 
Baptist  said,  '  I  am  not  Elias.' 

■-  These  things  being  established,  it  is  a  certain  and  common  opinion  amongst  divines, 
that  for  a  just  cause  it  is  lawful  to  use  equivocation  in  the  propounded  modes,  and  to 
confirm  it  with  an  oath.  Thus  many  divines  say,  that  simulation  is  -useful,  and  on  an 
occasion  to  be  used;  which  St  Thomas,  explaining,  says  St  Jerome  uses  the  com- 
prehensive term  simulation  for  any  sort  of  feigntnjr.  The  reason  ia,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  do  not  deceive  a  neighbour,  hut  permit  him  to  he  deceived,  for  a 
good  cause  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  hound  to  speak,  so  that  others  may 
understand  us,  if  a  just  cause  exists.  But,  a  just  cause  is  any  honest  end,  in  order 
to  preserve  good  things  for  the  spirit,  or  useful  tilings  for  the  body."  (Oh  !  St 
Liguori.) 

But  still  further,  on  mental  restriction  : — 

"  The  accused,  or  a  witness  not  properly  interrogated,  can  swear  that  he  does 
not  know  a  crime  which  in  reality  he  does  know,  by  understanding  that  he  does 
not  know  the  crime  concerning  which  legitimately  he  can  be  inquired  of,  or  that 
he  does  not  know  it,  so  as  to  give  evidence  concerning  it." 

A  false  witness,  or  one  who,  in  making  a  contract  deceives  another,  by  swearing 
equivocally,  may  be  absolved,  and  is  not  guilty  of  perjury. 

"  But  here  it  is  enquired, — 1st,  If  such  an  accused  person,  or  one  who,  making 
a  contract,  deceives  by  swearing  with  equivocation,  may  be  absolved,  unless  he 
makes  known  the  truth  1  Some  not  improbably  answer  in  the  negative,  but 
more  probably,  Sanchez  and  others  say,  that  he  can  be  absolved;  because  in  such  an 
oath  (which  cannot  be  called  a  perjury)  he  has  not  sinned  against  commutative 
justice,  but  against  legal  justice,  and  due  obedience  to  a  judge,  whose  command 
to  unfold  the  truth  is  transient,  and  only  lasts  while  the  judge  interrogates.  And 
the  same  thing  Sanchez  says  of  a  lying  witness." 

"  It  is  asked,  2d,  Whether  the  accused,  legitimately  interrogated,  can  deny  a 
crime,  even  with  an  oath,  if  the  confession  of  the  crime  would  be  attended  with 
great  disadvantage  ? 

"  Ebbel  denies  that  he  can,  and,  indeed,  more  probably,  because  the  accused  is 
then  bound  for  the  general  good  to  undergo  the  loss,  But  sufficiently  probable, 
Lugo  de  Just.,  Tamb.,  Sanchez,  with  many  others,  say,  that  the  accused,  if  in  danger 
of  death,  or  the  prison,  or  exile,  can  deny  the  chime  even  with  an  oatji  (at  least 
without  great  sin),  by  understanding  that  he  did  not  commit  it,  so  that  he  is  bound 
to  confess  it,  only  let  there  be  a  hope  of  avoiding  the  punishment." 

"  He  who  hath  sworn  that  he  would  keep  a  secret,  does  not  sin  against  the 
oath  by  revealing  that  secret,  when  he  cannot  conceal  it  without  great  loss  to 
himself,  or  to  another,  because  the  promise  of  secresy  does  not  appear  to  bind, 
under  this  condition,  if  it  does  not  injure  me," — Liguori. 

"  He  who  hath  sworn  to  a  judge  that  he  would  speak  what  he  knew,  is  not  bound  to 
reveal  concealed  things.      The  reason  is  manifest  !!v 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  above  extracts  are  from  Liguori.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  more  from  the  same  saintly  pen  : — 

"  It  is  asked,  2d,  Whether  an  adultress  can  deny  adultery  to  her  husband,  un- 
derstanding that  she  should  reveal  it  to  him?  She  may  assert,  equivocally,  that 
she  did  not  break  the  bond  of  matrimony  which  truly  remains  ;  and  if  sacra- 
mentally  she  confessed  adultery,  she  can  answer,  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime,  because 
bt  confession  n  was  taken  away.  Cardenas,  however,  here  remarks,  that  she 
cannot  affirm  it  with  an  oath,  because  in  asserting  any  thing,  the  probability  of  a 
deed  suffices ;  but  in  swearing,  certainty  is  required.    To  this  it  is  replied,  that  in 
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-a!  certainty  suffices,  as  we  said  above,  which  moral  certainty  of  the 
tin  can  indeed  be  had,  when  any,  morally  well-disposed,  receives  the 
sacrament  of  penance." 

"  In  answer  to  an  enquiry,  Salm.  n.  144,  with  Soto,  say,  that  a  woman  cannot 
deny  adultery,  because  it  would  be  purely  mental  restriction.  Cardenas,  however, 
n.  60,  admits  that,  when  in  danger  of  death,  it  is  lawful  to  use  a  metaphor,  com- 
mon in  Scripture,  where  adultery  u  taken  for  idolatry,  as  in  Ezekief  xxiii.  37, 
'  Because  they  committed  adultery,  and  were  guilty  of  fornication  with  idols.' "(!) 

Then  conies  an  edifying  array  of  ratiocination,  showing,  that  not  only  those 
who  have  promised  marriage,  but  those  also  who  are  actually  married,  can  assert 
to  a  judge,  even  with  an  oath,  that  they  did  not  enter  into  either  of  these  engage- 
ments ;  meaning  thereby,  that  they  did  not  enter  into  them  freely,  or  so  as  to  be 
bound  by  (Awn.  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  has  promised  to  an  harlot,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  know  any  other,  he  is  bound  by  that  oath  !  So  that  oaths  which 
may  be  disregarded  between  married  persons  are  held  to  be  binding  between 
fornicators ! 

Now,  let  us  give  one  fearful  extract  from  Liguori  (p.  419),  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come. 

"  Therefore,  the  second  opinion  is  the  more  probable  one,  that  it  is  lawful  W 
induce  a  man  to  commit  a  less  evil,  if  he  has  already  determined  to  perpetrate  A 
greater.  The  reason  is,  because  he  that  persuades  does  not  Beek  an  evil,  but  * 
good — to  wit,  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil ;  thus  Sanchez,  and  many  others,  think  ft 
probable.  Hence,  Sanchez,  4c,,  teach,  that  it  is  lawful  to  persuade  a  man  de- 
termined to  slay  some  one,  that  he  Bhould  commit  theft  or  fornication,  and  he 
proves  it  from  St  Augustine.  '  For,  if  he  is  about  to  do  that  which  1b  not  lawful, 
in  that  case  he  may  commit  adultery,  and  he  may  not  commit  homicide;  and 
though  hie  own  wife  be  alive  he  may  marry  another,  rather  than  shed  human  blood.' 
From  which  words,  '  he  may  commit  adultery,'  Sanchez  and  others  prove,  that 
the  doctor  not  only  was  speaking  of  permitting,  but  even  of  persuading.  And 
Sanchez  adds,  'that  it  is  lawful  not  only  for  private  persons,  but  even  confessoiw, 
parents,  and  others,  upon  whom  the  duty  is  officially  incumbent,  to  prevent  the 
sins  of  those  under  them.' " 

Then  comes  an  interesting  question — "  Whether  it  may  be  lawful  to  co-operate 
materially  in  the  sin  of  another  I"     Thus, 

"  It  is  asked,  4th,  Whether  from  fear  of  death,  or  of  great  loss,  it  is  lawful  for 
a  servant  to  stoop  his  shoulders,  or  bring  a  ladder  for  his  master  ascending  to 
commit  fornication,  to  force  open  the  door,  and  such  like  1  Viva,  Melante,  and 
others,  deny  it ;  because,  as  they  say,  Buch  actions  are  never  lawful,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  intrinsically  evil.  But  Buseinbaum,  Sanchez,  &c,  speak  the  contrary, 
whose  opinion,  approved  of  by  reason,  (!)  appears  to  me  the  more  probable."  '.  I 

On  the  subject  of  theft,  Liguori  not  only  teaches  that  it  is  allowable  for  servants 
and  others  to  steal,  but  he  furnishes  a  regular  "  scale  of  thefts,"  to  inform  thieves 
how  much  they  may  steal  from  persons  in  the  various  ranks  of  life,  without  com- 
mitting mortal  sin. 

In  Book  III.  No.  521,  he  discusses  the  point,  and  begins  thus, — "  Note  here  the 
thirty-seventh  proposition  of  innocent  XI.,  which  said  'Domestic  servants,  men 
and  women,  can  steal  from  their  own  masters  for  the  purpose  of  compensating 
themselves  for  their  own  labour,  which  they  judge  to  be  greater  than  the  salary 
they  receive.' 

"  A  poor  man,  absconding  with  goods  for  his  support,  can  answer  the  judge  that 
he  has  nothing  (Salm.  n.  140.)  In  like  manner,  a  master  who  has  concealed  his 
goods  without  an  inventory,  if  he  is  not  bound  to  settle  with  his  creditors  from 
them,  can  say  to  a  judge,  that  he  has  not  concealed  anything,  in  his  own  mind 
meaning  those  goods  with  which  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  his  creditors." 

In  Dubinin  II.  he  considers  what  quantity  of  stolen  property  is  necessary  to 
constitute  mortal  sin. 

"  These  things  are  not  to  be  measured  mathematically,  but  morally  ;  not  only 
according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  but  also  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  stolen — to  wit,  if  he  would  suffer  great  loss,  or 
christian  charity  be  grievously  violated;  wherefore,  in  respect  of  a  very  rich  man, 
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or  even  of  a  king,  one  or  two  mmt  appear  something  Rotable ;  bat  in  the  ease  of 
a  nan  of  moderate  wealth,  about  four  regales,  or  the  half  of  an  imperial  ,*  in  the 
case  of  a  mechanic,  two;  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  one" 

In  Dubium  IV.  he  says — 

"Solas  with  Croix  says,  that  a  son  does  not  commit  grievous  sin  who  steals 
20  or  30  aitrei  from  a  father  possessing  nearly  1500  aurei ;  and  Lnge  dees  not  dis- 
approve of  it,  if  the  father  he  net  tenacious,  and  the  son  hare  grown  up,  and  re- 
ceive it  for  honest  purposes.  Bannez  save,  that  03  anrei  are  required  to  constitute 
a  grievous  sin  on  the  part  of  a  son  who  steals  from  a  rich  father." 

The  above  extracts  mnst  suffice.  Ob  what  constitutes  realty  the  greater  portion 
of  the  volume,  we  dare  not  even  toneh.  But  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  the  con- 
fessors may  be  surmised  from  the  instructions  of  Delahogue,  one  of  the  May  nootb 
authorities,  in  cases  where  the  instinctive  modesty  of  the  woman  shrinks  from  the 
examination.  "  Pndoreni  ilhim  snperanduni  esse,  et  nolenti  denegandam  esse 
absolutkinem." — ( Delabaffus,  do  poen,  p.  68.) 

But  we  should  be  sorry  if  onr  readers  laboured  under  the  impression,  that  in  the 
above  extracts  they  see  the  went  of  the  writings  q  noted  from.  The  worst,  we  repeat, 
are  precisely  those  which  we  cannot,  and  dare  not  print — which  no  respectable  pe- 
riodical would  suffer  to  pollute  its  page*.  Down  eolumn  after  column  of  foulness 
the  eye  wanders,  till  the  reader  in  bewilderment  asks  himself,  if  such  things  can 
really  be— if  the  individuals  who  wrote,  who  mtagmed  such  loathsome  abomina- 
tions, were  not  professed  caterers  for  the  vilest  appetites — panderers  in  the  service 
of  "  h  grand  moaarqut,"  or  purveyors  for  the  "pere  oiw;  eerfs."  But  it  is  not  sa 
— these  hoary  rascals  are,  ojr  were,  eminent  doctors  in  the  Romish  church — men 
of  world-wide  reputation,  of  prodigious  learning — one,  and  he  perhaps  the  vilest 
of  the  lot,  is,  by  solemn  fiat  of  the  Vatican,  ameniettl,  the  object  of  warn  oology 
and  e  uiulution  by  living  prelates  of  the  ehureh,  one  to  whom  the  prayers  of  the 
mithful  are  offered, — worshipped  and  honoured  as  a  saint  of  God  !  Leaving  how- 
ever what  is  net  quoted,  we  point  to  what  is — and  ask  the  reader  to  say  whether 
the  worst  reports  circulated  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  iniquities  of 
the  confessional  are  m>i  here  exceeded  by  the  reality?  We  here  learn  that  deliberate 
falsehoods  are  in  certain  circumstances  excusable — that  dissimulation  is  a  virtue 
to  be  retained  in  active  exercise — that  equivocation  and  mental  reservation  are 
often  in  the  highest  degree  laudable— that  theft,  ranrder,  and  licentiousness  of 
every  kind  nay  be  reduced  to  the  category  of  only  venial  nan,  and  are  not  always  even 
that— tUatn©  oath,  or  promise,  or  obligation,  however  laered  o»  preeise,  is  bimdang, 
if  the  ehwrci  chooses  to  say  it  is  not.  And  if  eases  are  named  where  certain  doc- 
tors are  of  a  different  opinion,  that  opinion  is  at  once  overruled  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  scores  of  ethers.  For  the  learned  writers  make  allusions  to  many 
who  have  written  beJbro  them,  and  parade  the  arguments,  pro  and  cm,  with  an 
air  of  great  iuipsj-twlity  j  the  remarkable  fact  remaining,  that  the  least  vicious  are 
always  in  the  minority.  So  that,  bad  as  are  the  writings  we  have  quoted  from, 
worse  may  remain  behind  ;  and  we  eannot  tell  what  untold  horrors  yet  exist  in 
the  works  unexplored.  This  task  awaits  some  other  adventurous  spirit,  thong* 
the  qualifications  reujukise  are  seldom  found  in  one  individual — they  include  great 
perseverance,  a  total  want  of  sensibility,  and  an  acquaintance  with  scholastic 
Latin,  equal  to  that  of  the  Polyglot  Father  front  himself. 

Certain:  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  above.  The  books  from  which 
these  doctrines  and  that  language,  so  unsocial,  dangerous,  and  horrible,  are  taken, 
are  used  in  the  college  of  Mayuootb,  at'  our  expense.  We,  the  Protestant  people 
of  Great  Britain,  allow  to  be  annually  taken  from  the  British  treasury  the  sum  of 
L.30,000,  for  the  initiation  into  the  beauties  of  Bailly,  Delahogue,  and  Cabassntioa, 
of  the  students  who-  arc  to  be  too  parish  priests  of  the  Irish,  and  in  soaoe  cases  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholics.  Saturated  with  these  monstrous  dogmas,  and,  wo 
are  driven  to  suppose,  with  their  moral  sense  blunted  by  the  indoctrination, 
unless  in  rare  and  novel  instances,  they  go  forth  to  instruct,  guide,  advise,  a 
peasantry,  quick  in  impulse,  passionate  iu  their  resentments,  very  much  devoid  of 
cool  judgment,  but  warn  enough  of  reverence  for  religion  to  carry  out  unshrink- 
ingly any  schem*  which,  the  priest  has  sanctified  by  his  approval.  Hence,  when 
a,  Protestant  lamlhvoVa  naiaeu-  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  a  subscriber  i*  Irish  canuta 
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■onions  to  the  Romanist*,  is  to  be  shot  from  behind  a  hedge — when  a  benevolent 
lady  dispensing  alms  among  a  wretched  popolation,  is  to  be  mobbed  and  pelted, 
because  she  is  a  Protestant,  by  these  jfali<mt  sons  of  Erin— or  when  a  congregation 
of  Protestant  converts  is  to  be  annoyed,  attached,  and,  if  possible,  dispersed,  when 
assembled  in  the  house  of  prayer,  instruments  are  never  wanting  to  the  execution 
of  the  priestly  mandate.  And  is  it  at  all  matter  of  wonder,  that  perjary  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  in  an  Irish  court  of  justice  should  be  so  genera)  and  nnblashhig  as  to 
call  for  the  marked  denunciation  of  the  presiding  judge  ?  Need  it  eanse  surprise 
that  the 'association  of  Riband  men,  worse  than  the  Vehm  Gerieht  of  the  middle 
ages,  remorseless  as  oriental  Thugs,  and  approach  ing  the  Anscyrii  of  J.ebanon  in 
the  patieftee  of  their  pursuit  and  the  soreness  of  their  revenge,  should  be  composed 
entirely"  of  Papists  ?  Need  we  feel  surprised  (hat  altar  denunciations  are  almost 
invariably  followed  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  priestly  rancour, 
and  that  that  same  priest  should  afterwards  deny  that  the  trarse  ever  passed  his 
lips  ?  And  need  we  wonder  that  the  ignorant  peasant  shonld  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  when  he  perceives  that  the  guilt  can  be  so 
speedily  absolved  ;  or  that,  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  death  apparatus  around  him, 
though  doomed  by  evidence  overwhelming  and  clear  as  noon-day,  he  should,  with 
the  priest  beside  him,  and  the  cross  before  his  eyes,  declare  that  he  is  innocent, 
and  pass  into  eternity  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  on  his  hands,  and  that 
ghastly  lie  yet  trembling  on  his  lips  ?  * 

There-  is  no  argument  yet  used  for  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth  which  is 
sound  enough  to  merit  a  lengthened  refutation.  It  is  said  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  would  irritate  the  loyal  and  peaceable  Roman  Catholics,  and  drive  them 
into  the  ranks  of  tho  extreme  ultramontane  party.  As  respects  the  clergy,  that 
has  been  already  done,  thanks  to  the  edicts  of  Thurles  and  tile  rule  of  Dr  Pan! 
CuHen.  Between  the  really  liberal  laity  who  support  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
the  ultramontane  party,  there  is  already  a  breach  so  wide,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  grant  which  affects  the  clergy  only,  would  make  no  perceptible  difference.  Be- 
sides, none  know  better  than  the  intelligent  laity,  that  the  discipline  and  the 
tuition  of  Maynooth  have  caused  a  sad  deterioration  in  the  mental  as  well  as  moral 
qualifications  of  the  priests.  The  priests  of  a  past  generation — a  ckse  now  almost 
extinct — the  Crollys,  the  Prouts,  and  the  Manonys — the  alumni  of  St  Order  and 
the  Serbonne, — were  men  of  cultivated  mind,  of  great  classic  attainments,,  of  genial 
and  liberal  disposition,  and  of  tastes  altogether  alien  to  political  agitation,  or  to 
demagogueiBin.  They  lived  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  even  intimacy,  with  their 
neighbours  of  a  different  faith,  and  if,  as  scandal  hinted,  they  took  part  in  the 
compotations  of  the  squire,  they  also  joined  in  the  classic  researches  of  the  parson. t 
But  the  modem  bsood  of  priests,  hatched  amid  the  monkery  of  Maynooth,  are 
altogether  different, — having  neither  that  knowledge  of  books  which  would  make 
them  enlightened,  nor  that  knowledge  of  men  which  would  make  them  charitable. 
There  is  scarcely  a.  learned  or  moderately  eloquent  man  among  them — their  learn- 
ing being  that  of  the  schoolmen,  or  of  such  worthies  as  D*ns  and  Liguori,  and 
their  eloquence  never  getting  beyond  vulgar  and  vapid  declamation.  Their  sway 
is  therefore  of  a  nature  intolerable  to  men  of  thinking  habits  and  of  moderate  in- 
telligence, and  most  of  the  Irish  laity  would  willingly  see  an  institution  which 
has  had  such  results  numbered  with  the  things  that  nave  been. 

We  have  yet  another  remark  to  make  on  the  subject  of  these  extracts.  Many 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  writers,  such  as  Suarez  and  Escobar,  are  Jesuits. 
Now,  this  powerful  and  intriguiag  order  do  longer  occupies  the  position  of  degraded 
members  east  ont  ef  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  they  occupy  a  loftier  position,  and 
wield  more  power  than  evei..    They  may  appropriate  the  boast  of  one  of  their 

*  An  founded  mt  ftets. 

■f  Di-Cirilen,  th*t  apeerypKal  t 

nominated,  some  thneago,  the  Virgin  MarypaWon  l ,      ■      - 

seded  for  some-  frnerotsMe  reason  or  other.  Wot  this  renetabte  patron 
Dorm  jfcrook  and1  of  snoSem  shops  sfcouH  oo  to  nucoremoniomlj  dissiussi),  » 
Jesa  that  ft™  nsmo,  in  tho  mfn<fs  of  the  seowlmg-  bigots  who  now  »*■■"■  *— 
associated  witb  feelings  n 
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greatest  members,  "  Like  lambs  we  entered  ;  like  wolves  we  devoured  ;  like  dogs 
were  we  driven  out;  but  like  eagles  shall  we  renew  our  youth."  The  eagle's 
strength  of  wing  they  have,  and  the  eagle's  keenness  of  gaze.  England  and  Ire- 
laud  are  fast  becoming  a  location  for  the  wiliest  and  most  accomplished  of  their 
members  ;  France  has  handed  over  to  them  the  education  of  tier  youth  ;  they  are 
pre-eminent  in  Austria,  Spain,  and  Tuscany ;  they  are  welcomed  back  with  open 
arms  by  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  despot  of  Naples.  With  their  usual  saga- 
city, they  are  making  the  councils  of  sovereigns  so  many  points  d'appui  for  still 
wider  machinations  ;  and  if  appearances  are  to  be  believed,  they  may  soon  exer- 
cise a  voice  in  the  cabinet  of  England  herself.  To  what  depth  of  deceit  they  may 
go,  and  what  variety  of  tortuous  chicanery  they  may  employ  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  cherished  ends,  the  books  of  their  cherished  theologians  tell  us.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  mischief  it  is  in  their 
jjower  to  accomplish,  and  the  danger  that  awaits  that  country  entangled  in  their 
toils  and  perilled  by  their  treason. 

London.  A.  H. 


THE  NEW  REFORMATION  IN  IRELAND. 

A  stronh  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of  Scotchmen,  especially  of  Scotch  Dis- 
senters, against  the  accounts  which  have  been  current  for  some  time,  of  conver- 
sions from  Popery,  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church.  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  1  Can  a  church,  bo  pampered  by 
wealth,  and  fettered  by  state  restrictions,  put  forth  any  vigorous  spiritual  effortl 
And  is  any  considerable  measure  of  success  likely  to  attend  the  labours  in  which 
such  a  church  may  engage,  among  a  people  stung  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  at  her  hand?  Identified  as  Protestantism  has  been  with 
conquest  and  tyranny,  exaction  and  oppression,  the  best  feelings  of  the  Irish  mind 
were  allied  against  Protestants:  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with  such  a 
barrier  in  the  way,  the  labours  of  the  best  endowed  church  in  the  world  had  for 
centuries  failed  to  make  head  against  Irish  Popery. 

Having  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  referred, 
we  yet  find  ourselves  compelled  to  own,  which  we  do  most  gladly,  that  a  religious 
reformation  of  an  apparently  genuine  character,  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  that  members  of  the  Established  Church  have  had  an 
honourable  prominence  in  the  good  work.  The  origin  of  the  movement,  or  at  least 
what  gave  it  its  chief  Impetus,  it  seems  beyond  doubt,  was  the  famine,  and  its 
attendant  horrors,  which  brought  into  play  the  sympathies  of  English  Protestants 
in  favour  of  the  wretched  sons  of  Erin.  If  the  grand  hindrance  to  the  reception  of 
the  truth  by  Irish  Romanists  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  conviction,  on  their 
part,  that  Protestants  were  essentially  tyrannical  and  unjust,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  circumstances  fitted,  iu  any  degree,  to  modify  that  conviction,  would  set  open  a 
door  for  the  access  of  truth  into  their  hearts.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that  a  cruel  and  bigoted  use  of  the  calamity,  and  the  means  of  its  mitigation, 
would  be  made  by  some.  Our  Lord's  rebuke  of  the  narrow-minded  theologians, 
who  professed  to  interpret  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Silosm,  as  a  proof  that  the 
sufferers  in  that  catastrophe  were  Binners  above  all  sinners,  would  not  probably 
have  been  placed  on  perpetual  record,  had  it  not  been  seen  that  there  would  be 
need  for  it  ia  subsequent  ages  of  the  church.  We  cannot,  therefore,  rejeet  as 
prima  facie  improbable  such  testimony  as  the  following,  albeit,  our  admission  of 
it  may  seem  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  Dr  M'Uale  of  Tuam  : — 

"  Those  rail-fed,  govern m en t-p si d  clergymen,  who  had  learned  the  law  of  love  through  her 
own  bread  and  wine  exclutively,  and  whose  jaundiced  eyes  saw  dark  and  foul  spots  on  all 
surplices  but  her  own,  would  be  quick  to  discern,  that  'the  curse  causeless  does  not  come  f 
and  that  as  the  Roman  Catholics  embodied  the  majority  of  the  sufferers  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  mostly  fed  on  potatoes,  and  as  God  had  Uatttd  these  potatoes,  there- 
fore, they  ought,  in  humble  acquiescence  to  say,  'Amen,' while  the  smoke  of  this  torment  was 
ascending;  if  not,  ba  willing  co-workers  with  God  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  When 
such  did  give  what  was  entrusted  to  their  hands,  it  was  not  alscayi  given  '  with  cheerfulness,'  or 
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without  what  thej  thought  a  merited  rebuke.  'Don't  you  tee  Dow,'  laid  sport  wife  of  a  curate 
of  this  glass, '  don't  you  Bee  what  jour  idolatry  has  brought  upon  you  ;'  handing  a  starving 
woman,  tauntingly  a  little  food  ;  'you've  been  told  that  some  thing  dreadful  would  come  upon 
you  long  before  ;  but  yon  would  not  believe.  Now,  are  you  ready  to  come  out  of  that  church? 
'  How,'  said  a  bystander,  '  could  you  speak  so  unkindly  to  that  poor  starving  suppliant  al  your 
door?  Should  you  like  the  same  treatment  under  the  same  circumstances  ?'  'I  should  de- 
serve it.  And,  besides,  how  could  I  see  her  die  under  those  awful  delusions  ?'  '  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  show  her  Christ,  and  try  to  direct  her  to  Him  !'  '  Christ !  how  can  abe  under- 
stand anything  of  Him,  while  in  that  church  P 

"  This  is  not  a  fan  timilt  of  all  in  the  government  church,  neither  is  it  an  isolated  case. 

too  much  in  exercise  there,  and  how  it  acted  upon  the  sufferers. 

■  A  poor  man,  with  a  numerous  family,  applied  to  a  rector  of  the  Established  Church  for  a 
portion  of  the  donations  committed  to  his  care  for  the  parish.  '  Where  do  you  go  to  church  J* 
was  the  question.  '  I  am  a  Catholic,'  the  man  answered.  '  Ah  !  yes,  give  your  soul  to  the 
priest,  and  come  here  Tor  me  to  feed  your  body !  Co  back  and  get  your  bread  where  you  got 
your  teaching.'  '  This  will  learn  'em,'  said  the  exulting  sexton  of  the  church,  who  relattd  the 
incident,  '  this  will  learn  'era  where  they  are.'  The  poor  man  went  away  without  relief, 
though  he  belonged  to  the  parish  and  had  a  claim.  Turning  them  over  to  the  prints  was  the 
worst  part  of  the  spirit ;  for  the  priests,  in  the  first  place,  were  not  a  government- paid  people  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  they  had  at  that  time  no  donations  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  to  tantalise 
a-  hungTy  man  with  that  retort,  was  like  hanging  him  in  giblets,  and  then  telling  him  to  eat 
bread."  '—Pp.  408,  405. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  these  over-zealousproselytieers  wears  to  ascribe  any  favour- 
able change  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Romanists  toward  1'rotest- 
antistn,  during  the  Irish  famine.  "  Such  treatment,"  we  agree  with  the  writer  just 
quoted,  in  thinking,  "  waa  calculated  not  only  to  drive  the  poor  to  all  sorts  of 
intrigue,  but  to  make  them  hate  still  more  a  religion  that  they  always  supposed  to 
he  false."  We  have  known  the  same  arts  tried  nearer  home.  We  have  heard  of 
■sons  of  one  section  of  evangelical  Protestants  seeking  to  angle  in  their  ni-igli- 
ir's  stream,  with  a  bread-  baited  hook  ;  but,  as  we  never  heard  of  a  church  made 
permanently  by  success  of  this  kind,  so  we  have  not  known  of  any  public  com- 
plaint being  made  on  account  of  it.  Very  different  are  its  effects  upon  the  r 
when  kindness  is  shown  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

"The  Christian  may  despair  of  conquest,  when  kindness  and  love  have  no  effect  ; 
the  famine,  when  these  wore  exercised,  they  were  felt  and  acknowledged.  Let  any  s 
in  the  year  1850  gointo  every  parish  in  that  country,  and  make  investigation  of  the  true 
feeling,  as  It  would  naturally  flow  out  without  any  design  :  and  if  that  stranger  made  n 
allusion  that  should  awaken  jealousy,  he  would  hear  lavish  blessings  bestowed  on  dis 
of  every  grade,  where  these  dissenters  had  manifested  a  kindly  feeling,  '  And  there's  the 
rector  that  would  do  the  heart  good.  There's  the  blessed  minister  that's  worth  the  day's 
walk  to  hear  his  discourse.'     And,  *  would  ye  see  the  lady  that's  the  blessing  to  the  poor.'" 

Many  proofs  are  given  by  this  same  witness,  of  the  operation  of  "  the  law  of  kind- 
ness "  in  conciliating  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  A  report  of  the  Birr  Mis- 
sion in  Parsonstown  is  quoted  from,  to  the  following  effect : — 

don  noticed  in  our  last  report  as 
in  most  assiduously  and  most  use- 
Nothing  has  done  so  much  towards  removing  the  prejudices  of  Roman  Catholics 

wearied,  and  skilful  attention  to  the  sick  poor.  It  has  already  opened  the  way  for  the  Word 
of  God  to  many  families,  from  which  it  formerly  was  debarred  ;  and,  we  observe,  that  the 
prejudices  of  a  class  of  society  above  the  poor,  with  whom  he  has  no  direct  intercourse  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  are  giving  way  before  this  kind  and  consolatory  approach  to  the  popu- 
lation generally."* 

The  praise  of  this  good  service  is  fairly  distributed  among  various  religious 
bodies.  The  Independents,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society, 
have  been  blessed  in  their  labours.  Concerning  them,  we  are  told,  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  frequently  say,  "  they  are  a  blessed  people."  In  reference  to 
their  proceedings  at  Cork,  we  are  told  that  many  wished  them  to  build  a  chapel, 
and  some  had  contributed  for  the  purpose.  "  These  men  had  preached  Christ,  and 
treated  the  people  kindly,  and  they  met  with  no  serious  opposition.  They  had 
been  impartial  in  their  distributions  through  the  famine,  and  had  never  attempted 

*  Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland,  by  Asenath  Nicholson  of  New  York.     London  :  Houlston 
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to  proselyte,  by  a  pound  of  Indian  meal,  or  ten  ounces  of  Macs:  bread."  The 
Quakers  were  in  special  favour  with  the  Bomanhts,  perhaps,  because  of  all  re- 
ligious parties,  they  manifest  least  anxiety  about  making  proselytes.  In  a  convent 
school  at  Tuam,  visited  by  the  writer,  400  children  were  instructed,  and  fed  daily. 
"  They  assembled  for  dinner,  and,  as  had  been  their  eirstom,  they  clasped  their  hands, 
and  silently  stood,  while  one  repeated  these  words :  ■  We  think  thee,  ©  God,  for 
giving  us  benefactors ;  and  pray  that  they  may  be  blessed  with  long  life,  and  a  happy 
death."  "The  good  Quakers,"  said  a  nnn,  "have  kept  them  alive;  and  trie 
clothea  yon  see  on  them  are  sent  through  that  ebaanej  ;  all  but  the  caps,  which 
we  provide."  The  Presbyterians  were  not  behind  in  the  eanse  of  benevolence  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Irish  church  establishment,  with  the  aid  of  their  friends 
in  England,  were  liberal  and  laborious  in  the  work.  The  effect  of  such  kindness 
bestowed  by  persons  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  children  of  the 
devil,  enemies  of  the  holy  Catholic  church  and  of  all  belonging1  to  it,  could  not 
but  be  to  shake  the  convictions  of  the  Romanists  in  regard  to  the  way  which  is 
called  heresy.  Hunger  is  a  master  passion  even  with  civilised  men  ;  and  the 
blessing  which  they  that  are  ready  to  perish  of  hunger  pronounce  on  the  benefac- 
tor who  ministers  to  their  deep  want  can  hardly  fail  to  be  cordial  and  sincere. 
That  blessing  descended  copiously  upon  Protestants  during  the  Irish  famine. 
"  The  last  three  years,"  says  the  American  lady,  to  whose  testimony  we  have 
already  referred,  "  have  abundantly  proved  that  there  ace  many  Englishmen  who 
cannot  only  feel,  but  act,  for  that  poor  despised  island  ;  whs-  would  rejoice  to  see 
her  arise  ;  yes,  who  would,  and  do,  take  her  by  the  hand — who  not  wily 
talk,  but  make  sacrifices  for  her  welfare ;  and  let  me  record  it  with  gratitude, 
that  posterity  may  scad  the  efforts  they  have  made,  and  are  siill  making, 
to  place  this  downtrodden  people  among  the  happiest  nations  ef  the  earth. 
Gladly  would  I  record  were  the  privilege  allowed  mm,  the  names  ef  these 
Quakers;  those  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  and  man;  of  the  Churchmen  Uo, 
who  have  done  much  m  the  days  of  darkness  for  the  starving  poor  of  that  land. 
Yes,  let  me  record  it  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  /owe  to  England,  the  scenes  I  have 
witnessed,  when  some  box  of  warm  clothing  was  opened, — wheD  the  naked  starv- 
ing old  women  and  children  would  drop  down  upon  their  knees  and  clasp  their 
emaciated  fingers,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven  bless  the  Almighty  God  for  the 
gift  that  the  kind  English  or  the  blessed  Quaker  had  sent  them  ;  and  while  I  was 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  the  touching  view,  my  heart  responded, "  Amies  and 
amen."* 

It  needed  no  peculiar  proselytizing  tact  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  Bible,  when  its 
friends  were  giving  these  excellent  proofs  of  its  value  and  influence  as  a  religious 
teacher.  The  people  would  naturally  wish  to  know  where  their  benefactors 
learned  such  kindness.  "  When  in  a  school  or  snip-shop  the  question  was  put — 
Who  feeds  you,  or  who  sends  you  these  clothes  1"  the  answer  was — "The  good 
Quaker's  lady ;  and  it's  they  that  hare  the  religion  entirely."  One  young  Man 
seriously  impaired  of  me,  what  sort  of  people  they  might  be,  and  if  their  religion 
were  like  any  other,  and  where  they  got  sieh  a  good  one.  "  Bedad,  don't  you 
think  it  the  best  in  the  world  ?  And  where  may  they  say  their  prayers;  ?  I  wish  I 
could  hear  'em  ;  or  don't  they  say  their  prayers  ?  "  In  another  case,  the  fisher- 
men at  AchDI  Sound  show  the  same  laudable  spirit  in  regard  to  the  religion,  ef  a 
benevolent  family  with  whom  the  writes  was  residing. 

"It  had  been  the  practice  for  the  mothers  and  daughters  to  assemble  in  a  retired  loom  in 
the  evening  for  readiag  the  Scripture*  and  wajer.  Oaeevenug  a  daaghter  <£  the  family 
came  from  the  kitchen  with  the  strange  glad  message  that  "on*  of  the  labouring  men  had 
requested  that  the  ladies  should,  if  it  wouldn't  be  too  ranch,  come  down  to  the  Kitchen  and 
read  to  them.  JoyfullywB  all  went,  and  found  there  a  eompwyof  more  than  twenty,  all  quietfj 
seatedon  forms,  the  kitchen  in  the  beet  Older,  and  a  briitrt  fire  upon  the  hearth.  Tbpj  all  rose 
a*  we  entered,  and  one  said,  "  We  wouldVt  be  bold,  lady,  eat  roaytie  jsti  woaain't  retaae  to 
raid  a  little  to  us.'    Taatamaata  were  procured,  candles  lighted,  and  these  ■tfti  hearted 

*  The  British  Relief  Association  distributed  about  L.400JWO  i  other  Belief  Association* 
L.200,000  ;  Local  Committees  in  Ireland,  L.SW.tWO  ;  America,  besides  dispensing  more  than 
L. 100,000  through  the  Central  Relief  Committee,  sent  much  money  and  ship-loads  of  provi- 
sions which  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  this  ccranrittee;  tfte  GortrHHSew*  relief 
amounted  to  ten  millions  sterling. 
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matin  in  their  turn  rend  with  ns,  making  hmhaU  an  we  passed,  titt  the  scene,  f»m  the 
interesting,  became  aneeimg.  We  prayed  together  ;  and,  when  we  race  from  ear  knees,  Me 
said, '  Wo  never  heard  so  much  at  the  good  Christ  before.'  They  all  thanked  me,  juul  gave 
me  hearty  blowings,  and  said,  'good  night,'  calling  after  me, '  And  may  tie  good  God  give  ye 
the  long  fife  and  happy  death  !  *  Every  night,  when  it  waa  possible  to  do  to,  the  kitchen  was 
pot  in  order-,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  mi  if  the  lady  was  ready.  I  saw  one  of  theso  men 
treaty  miles  from  there,  ■tending  by  his  cart.  When  he  spoke,  tor  I  did  not  know  him— 
'God  mve  ye,  lady,  we're  lonesome  without  ye  entirely;  we  don't  have  the  raiding,  and  may 
be  yell  come  again.'" 

These  extracts  we  he.iv  made  from  the  work  of  a  philanthropic  American  lady, 
who  spent  three  jean  in  Ireland  daring  the  worst  period  of  the  famine-.  They  will 
serve  to  show  is  what  manner  that  dreadful  calamity  proved  a  breaking-tip  of  the 
fallow  ground,  in  preparation  for  the  sowing-  of  Divine  truth,  by  many  faithful 
evangelical  labourers  who  were  then,  and  have  since  entered,  on  the  Irish  field. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  its  growing  up  into  a  full  harvest ;  but  the 
seed  has  not  been  lost.  Already  the  blade  and  the  ear  have  appeared,  abundantly 
encouraging  hope,  and  calling  for  more  labourers  to  be  sent  forth  unto  the  harvest. 
A  little  volume,  entitled  "Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,"  consisting  of 
a  series  of  extracts  from  letters  written  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  September  1861, 
by  the  Earl  of  Roden,*  gives  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the  field 
at  the  date  mentioned.  The  districts  visited  comprehend  Conneronra,  West  Gal- 
way,  and  Erris — the  chief  seat  of  the  evangelical  movement,  and  formerly  the 
heart  of  the  disastrous  famine.  The  view  presented  by  his  Lordship  of  the  results 
of.  the  famine,  and  other  causes  which,  have  recently  affected  the  domestic,  social, 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  is  afflicting  in  the  extreme ;  but  we 
have  to  «lo  at  present  with  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  mast  not  entangle 
ourselves  with  other  topics,  however  interesting.  Here  are  some  notes  of  my 
Lord  Itoiien's  observations  on  sehools  and  ratsnonary  establish  me  rits  visited  on  his 

*  At  Batbfi-hmrrfc  we  fownd  two  large  schools  in  two  small  east™,  a  new  school-home 
building  near  it  not  being  finished.  On-  our  entering  the  schools  we  were  greeted  with  the 
Irish  welcome  af  coed  mills  faithe  from  those  who  wen  assembled.  There  were  eighty  grrls 
in  one  and  about  ninety  beys  in  the  other.  I  heard  them  read,  and  examined,  and  sing,  hi 
EngMsh  and  Irish.  Their  answers  from  Scripture  were  quite  wonderful.  Tha  girls  were 
tolerably  well  clothed,  but  the  boys  were  in  an  awful  state  of  nudity.  They  five  seattered 
ewer  the  face  of  the  neighbourhood.  Many-  of  their  parents  are  in  great  ignorance  [  whilst 
other?,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  children,  and  their  reading  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
have  been  brought  to  leave  the  mass-house,  and  have  embraced  the  Protestant  faith." 

"  Near  these  schools  we  visited  a  very  remarkable  establishment,  where  we  found  seventy- 
eight  orphans,  who  are  clothed  and  fed,  taught  various  trades,  and  many  of  them  brought  up 
to  different  branches  of  menial  service.  The  Rev.  Mr  Ryder  and  his  wife  live  in  Ibis  estab- 
lishment, which  is  called  the  Ctmmmcrn  Orphans  Nrtrtery,  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  Rev.  Mr  Ryder  waa  a  Roman  Catholi*  priest,  bnt  is  now  a  devoted  minis- 
ter ot  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  missionary  clergyman  at  this  district.  He  haa  service  in 
Irish  every  Sunday,  when  a  largo  congregation  attends.  His  wife,  a  most  active  lady,  has  the 
chief  management  of  this  establishment.  Its  cleanliness  and  order  is  delightful  to  witness." 
At  BaUinahay  they  found  a  novel  and  ingenious  plan  of  tuition  pursued.  The 
school  itself  numbered  148  hoys  and  girls  ;  but  these  had  130  adults  and  children 
under  instruction  at  their  own  houses.  When  the  young  private  teachers  have 
brought  their  pupils  to  a  certain  stage,  they  present  them  for  examination  ;  and 
if  this  be  sustained,  they  receive  a  reward  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  have 
taught.  At  Ikrritfimla  are  another  school  and  settlement,  consisting  of  156 
children,  under  the  care  of  a  converted  Roman  Catholic. 

On  the  way  to  Selleruat  they  found  a  large  Sunday-school  of  151  boys  and  girls 
assembled  in  a  cabin  on  the  road  side.  In  the  schooi-rooin  at  Sellerna,  a  con- 
gregation was  assembled ,  including  250  converts, 

"  Many  eonld  not  get  into  [he  house,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  and  the  members  waiting  om> 
aido  the  door  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  seen  at  the  chapels  in  other  parts  ot  the  country. 
Mr  Conern;  read  tbe  prayers,  partly  in  Irish  and  in  English.  He  preached  a  most  impressive 
sermon,  first  in  Irish,  which  seemed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  Irish  part  o(  tho  congrega- 
tion present,  ami  he  afterwards  gave  the  substance  of  it  in  Engfish,  which  convinced  me  how 
powerfn)  it  must  have  been  when  delivered  m  his  awn  tongue." 
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At  Salruck,  where  there  is  an  exclusively  Irish-speaking  population,  80  con- 
verts were  met,  under  the  care  of  a  missionary,  himself  a  convert.  At  Ashleigh 
they  met  a  school  of  85  children,  and  afterwards  a  class  of  adults,  "  whose  scrip- 
tural reasons  for  leaving  the  church  of  Rome  were  most  satisfactory."  Of  90  per- 
sons who  attend  divine  service  at  the  same  place,  the  majority  are  converts. 
At  Kilmilken  is  a  school  of  about  60  converts.  At  Qertatwrragh  were  56  converts 
reading  the  Scriptures  ;  at  another  school  in  the  aame  neighbourhood  were  about 
90  children.  At  Tourmakady  the  congregation  consisted  of  40  converts,  and  30 
English-speaking  people.  In  the  Island  of  Achill  is  the  famous  Protestant  settle- 
ment, where  converts  from  Romanism  have  found  a  retreat  from  troubles  to 
which  their  change  of  profession  had  exposed  them,  and  where  remarkable  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  labours  of  the  Protestant  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  Nangle. 

"  We  met  some  excellent  men  who  have  been  Mr  Nangle'a  devoted  coadjutors  in  bis  work. 

the  colony  since  the  commencement  The  schools  on  the  island  under  Mr  Nangle's  direction 
are,  I  believe,  twenty-one  in  number.  Many  of  these  excellent  men  now  labouring  through- 
out Connaaara  and  West  Galway,  as  readers,  have  been  educated  at  them.     One  or  two  of 

"  i.i...  j.:  . .  j  l. jTe(j  jjjeiT  £„)  teaching  in  this 

upwards  of  1000." 

At  Belmullet  is  a  fishing  establishment,  where  converts  from  Romanism  find 
employment,  but  the  attendance  at  the  convert  school  had  been  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  from  the  Romish  bishop,  Dr  M'Hale.  At  Bingkanstown  are 
four  Scripture-schools  attended  by  230  Roman  Catholic  children;  while  400 
persons,  convinced  of  error  in  Popery,  meet  to  discuss  its  tenets  among  them- 
selves. At  Poulathomas  was  a  congregation  of  about  260,  and  converts  were  brav- 
ing many  trials,  which  awaited  them  on  renouncing-  Popery  ;  the  curate  himself 
was  a  convert.  At  LouUbaurg  were  upwards  of  150  adult  converts,  and  81  child- 
ren. At  Bunlahinehe,  80  converts.  At  OutUkirke,  104  convert  children,  with  an 
old  man  who  had  been  40  years  clerk  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  but  is  now 
an  earnest  Protestant,  and  the  clergyman  himself,  formerly  a  Romish  Maynooth 
priest.  At  Cong,  130  children,  besides  an  Irish  adult  class.  At  Maam,  26  con- 
verts, among  whom  were  some  respectable  farmers.  At  Glan,  57  boys  and  girls. 
At  Oughterard,  60  converts. 

We  have  tried  to  present  something  like  a  stenographic  statement  of  Lord 
Roden's  observations  as  to  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  work.  A  still  more 
summary  account  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr  Plunkett,Bishopof  Tuam,who, 
as  becomes  his  position,  is  the  leader  of  the  movement,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Established  Church.  "He  told  me  to-day,"  says  Lord  Roden,  September  4,  1851, 
"  that  he  thought  upwards  of  10,000  Roman  Catholics,  including  the  children, 
had  left  the  Church  of  Rome  within  his  diocese." 

The  effects  of  the  change  are  already  visible  in  the  improved  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  class  whom  it  has  affected.  "  The  difference  in  the  countenances 
aud  conduct  of  these  LScriptnral  school]  children,  from  the  others  was  very  great; 
though  equally  poor  in  appearance,  they  never  begged — were  always  able  and 
willing  to  give  any  information  which  we  required — running  alongside  of  the 
carriage  for  miles  ;  when  they  came  to  the  turn  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  school, 
they  left  us,  expressing  a  kind  wish  for  our  safe  journey."  Again,  "  A  total 
change  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  appearance  of  the  people,  but  in  their  habits 
and  conduct  ;  even  those  most  opposed  to  the  missions,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 


called),  have  been  convicted  by  the  magistrates 
for  theft  or  other  crimes.  Some  may  have  been  maliciously  accused,  but  1  am 
told  no  instance  of  conviction  has  taken  place." 

And  what  says  the  redoubtable  Dr  M'Hale  to  all  this  taking  place  at  his  very 
doors,  and  in  the  face  of  all  his  seven  times  heated  zeal  for  ultramontane  Popery  I 
We  had  intended  to  cull  from  Lord  Roden's  letter  some  illustrations  of  the  means 
resorted  to  by_  this  famous  champion  of  Rome  and  his  adherents,  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  defection  from  their  standard.  On  this  head  our  space  will  not  permit 
more  than  the  briefest  reference  to  some  facts.  We  say  nothing  of  his  intended 
monastery  at  Achill,  to  counteract  the  labours  of  the  Protestant  settlement  there ; 
we  find  something  more  characteristically  popish  in  the  facts  affirmed   by  Lord 
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Roden,  hat,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  parents  beat  their 
children  to  deter  them  from  attending  school — that  Dr  M'Hale  himself  argues 
the  question  of  the  church's  authority  with  a  girl  whom  he  meets  on  the  road 
returning  from  her  daily  lesson  ! — that  a  missionary  is  shot  at  in  his  own  house, 
one  of  the  balls  passing  through  his  bed,  and  nearly  proving  fatal  to  his  wife ! — 
that  a  young  man,  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  lending  his  house  to  a 
converts'  school,  is  attacked  by  armed  ruffians  at  night,  is  dragged  from  his  bed, 
unmercifully  beaten,  has  two  of  his  ribs  broken,  and  a  piece  of  his  ear  cut  off!  that 
a  poor  woman,  fur  ceasing  to  attend  mass,  and  sending  her  children  to  school,  is 
visited  by  armed  banditti  at  night,  who  drag  her  out  of  bed,  attempt  to  bum  her 
children,  and  threaten  to  return  and  do  worse  if  she  repeat  her  offence  I 

In  the  highway  discussion  just  referred  to,  which  took  place  between  Dr  M'Hale, 
attended  by  some  of  his  monks  and  their  scholars,  on  the  one  side,  and  some 
pupils  of  the  Scripture  school  on  the  other,  a  girl  having  quoted  a  text  pertinent 
to  the  subject  of  transuhstantiation,  Bishop  M'Hale  said, — "  You  are  a  devil,  and 
if  yon  do  not  come  back  to  your  own  church,  you  will  be  lost  for  ever."  "  I  shall 
never  go  aside,"  was  her  reply.  "  He  then,"  says  the  young  convert,  "told  the 
priests  to  kneel  down  and  offer  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  Ood  to  convert 
me."  The  prayer  of  course  was  vain  (would  that  the  disappointment  had  taught 
them  to  worship  God  as  the  only  hearer  of  prayer !)  so  the  monks'  scholars 
"pelted  a  few  stones"  and  went  on  their  way.  The  priests  having  mode  no  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  handling  Scripture  texts  since  this  encounter,  liave  now,  it 
seems,  turned  their  attention  to  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  and  its 
expounders.  Here  is  a  specimen  we  have  gathered  from  the  newspapers  of  their 
last  new  line  of  tactics.  A  monk  is  brought  up  before  the  ilalhnrobe  petty  ses- 
sions on  1st  March  last,  charged  with  publicly  burning  a  New  Testament  near 
the  house  of  a  Scripture  teacher  :— 

"Callaghan  M'Carthy  examined  hj  Mr  Buchanan— Recollects  tbe  23d  day  of  Novel 
last;  beard  that  monks  were  gone  to  his  house  to  bum  Bibles  or  Testaments;  on  hie 
il  persons  at  tbe  bridge  of  Cappaduff,  within  a  few  perch' 


bis  house,  and  one  of  the  monks  in  the  net  of  burning  a  copy  of  the  New  Tef 

companied  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Townseod,  John  Sheridan,  and  others ;  when  he  came  up 

he  asked  him  whether  be  was  burning  the  Word  of  God  :  he  said  it  was  not  the  Word  of  God, 


but  the  word  of  the  devil ;  he  held  tbe  burning  book  np  to  Mr  Townsend,  sad  said  he  would 
bum  every  one  he  could  lay  hold  of. 

™  Cross-examined  by  Mr  I.  Belly— Was  never  in  Sligo  in  his  life  ;  is  a  schoolmastei 
Scripture  reader:  the  place  where  the  monk  burned  the  boob  was  not  the  bridge  at  the 
but  about  a  mile  from  the  chapel,  quite  close  to  his  (witness's)  house  ;  swears  positively  that 
he  never  knew  a  shilling  given  to  any  one  to  profess  Protestantism  ;  food  and  clothing  are 
given  at  the  school  to  destitute  ohildren,  and  as  a  charity,  and  not  to  profess  Protestantism. 

"  J.  Sheridan,  examined  by  Mr  Buchanan — Is  a  Scripture  reader  ;  identifies  the  defendar 
remembers  the  23d  of  November  last ;  saw  the  monk  and  several  people  with  him  ;  saw  huu 
burn  a  New  Testament ;  describes  the  way  in  which  the  monk  burned  it ;  the  monk  had  a 
fire  lighted  on  the  battlement  of  the  bridge,  and  putting  the  covers  together  (back  to  back) 
he  held  the  open  leaves  over  the  fire,  and  blew  tbe  coals  until  it  took  fire  (produces  the 
burned  book)  ;  it  is  a  New  Testament ;  tbe  monk  said  it  was  the  devil's  book,  a  damnable 
and  heretical  book  ;  said  he  would  burn  thousands  of  them  if  he  could  get  them. 

"  Rev.  U.  Townsend,  examined  by  Mr  Buchanan— Is  rector  of  Ballyovey  ;  remembers  the 
23d  of  November  last  ;  saw  the  defendant  on  that  day,  at  a  small  bridge,  burning  a  Bible  i 
he  said  it  was  the  devil's  hook,  Luther's  book,  damnable  and  heretical,  and  that  ne  would 
burn  every  one  he  could  get ;  he  gave  it  to  a  man,  who  threw  it  into  the  field ;  Sheridan 
took  it  up  ;  he  said  the  priest  told  him  to  burn  it ;  saw  Mr  Conway  at  the  monastery  ;  he 
said  he  wanted  peace,  but  that  we  should  keep  within  our  own  walls ;  he  called  Sheridan  a 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr  Kelly— Re  did 
by  law  ;  it  was  the  authorised  version  thai 
by  its  appearance,  and  by  comparing  it  wi 

"Mr  Kelly,  for  the  defence,  maintained 
Buchanan  replied  for  the  prosecution. 

"  The  magistrates  retired  to  consult,  and  on  their  return  tbe  chairman  pronounced  the 
decision  of  the  bench  to  be,  that  the  monk  should  be  lent  to  the  next  assizes  for  trial. 

"  For  some  lame  after  the  excitement  was  very  great,  and  Protestant  clergymen  were  very 
grossly  insulted  in  tbe  streets.  The  court  during  the  trial  was  densely  crowded."— Mayo 
Constitution. 

That  the  enemy  is  raging  in  this  fashion  may  surely  be  taken  as  proof  that"  a 
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breach  has  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  that  they  are  alarmed  for  the  citadel. 
We  trust  the  success  already  obtained  will  be  followed  up  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
ieatants  by  calm,  steady,  peaceful  efforts  to  maintain  and  spread  that  divine  light 
which  DrM'ilala's  monks  are  ho  eager  to  extinguish.  We  confess  wears  jealous  of 
the  "Orange  spirit  "in  connection  with  aggressive  inovenieuU  against  Irieh  Popery, 
by  members  of  the  dominant  political  churches,  whether  prelatical  or  regiumdmm 
presbyterian,  and  should  like  to  see  more  of  a  kind  of  agency  toward  which  Ro- 
manists in  Inland  have  not  the  same  ground  of  dislike.  We  trust  soon  to  have 
to  report  the  result  of  operations  recently  commenced  in  the  same  field  by  em 
brethren  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  who,  as  a  body  unfettered  by  stab 
trammels,  and  not  bearing  in  the  eyea  of  Romanists  the  stigma,  resting  on  those  win 
share  in  the  spoil  of  their  down-trodden  church,  may  be  expected  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  prove  eminently  successful  labourers  in  the  harvest  new 
"  white  unto  the  sickle." 


Dear  Brethren, — Thousands  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  ohHdren  «t  mem- 
hers  of  our  churches,  are  annually  leaving  the  country  in  search  of  employment, 
and  are  taking  up  their  residence  in  our  large  eities,  exposed  to  all  their  evil  in- 
fluences, and  removed  from  the  inspection  of  their  parents  and  friends.  A  con- 
siderable portion  (though  we  much  fear  not  all)  of  those  who  have  been  admitted 
into  membership  before  leaving  the  country,  in  reaching  theeity  connect  themselves 
with  our  churches,  and  frequently  become  theirmost  intelligent,  active,  and  useful 
members.  But  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  young  persona, 
who  are  annually  leaving  the  country  for  the  town,  who  have  not  at  th*  time  been 
received  into  church  fellowship.  And  what  becomes  of  many  of  these)  They 
come,  in  general,  without  any  recommendation  to  any  of  our  ministers.  They  come 
without  any  individual  being  requested  to  take  the  oversight  of  them.  They  come 
without  any  person  to  aid  them  in  procuring  suitable  lodgings,  and  to  inquire 
from  time  to  time  as  to  their  conduct ;  and,  in  vary  many  cases,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
they  are  utterly  ruined  before  their  parents  are  at  all  aware  of  their  danger.  The 
Sabbaths  of  many  of  them  are  spent  in  indolence  or  recreation,  while  the 
sanctuary  is  neglected ;  and  many  a  once  promising  youth  is  in  the  tavern,  the 
theatre, — or  even  in  the  house  of  her,  whose  "  house  is  the  way  to  hell,"  at  the 
»ery  moment  when  a  godly  father  is  on  his  knees,  pleading  for  him,  and  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger.  Out  of  a  congregation  of  nearly  a  thousand,  I  do  not  know 
tm  young  men  of  the  class  referred  to  (young  men  from  the  country  who  are  no\ 
members  of  the  church),  who  regularly  worship  with  us  ;  and  I  much  fear,  the 
statistic*  of  many  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  on  this  point  would  proie 
scarcely  more  satisfactory.  I  must  express  my  painful  conviction,  after  several 
years'  experience,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  elasa  of  yonng  persons  I 
have  described,  who  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  our  shops,  our  warehouses,  our 
counting-houses,  our  workshops,  and  our  factories,  regularly  attend  public  worship, 
and  that  many  never  enter  the  sanctuary  at  all. 

Now,  how  is  this  great  evil  to  be  remedied  1  To  a  certain  extent  yon  have  the 
remedy  in  your  own  hands.  Let  no  youth  leave  the  country  for  the  town,  without 
an  introduction  to  some  minister  in  the  town,  and  a  request  that  that  minister 
would  give  directions  as  to  where  suitable  lodgings  might  be  obtained, — would  see 
that  he  was  regular  in  attendance  npon  public  ordinances, — would  ascertain,  either 
personally  or  by  one  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  ehurch,  how  he  has  been  con- 
ducting himself  from  time  to  time,  and  would  apprise  his  former  minister  or 
C'ent,  of  the  very  first  deviation  from  the  path  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  evil  might 
speedily  arrested.  Any  minister  in  a  large  town,  who  cultivates  acquaintance 
with  his  congregation,  could,  in  a  few  minutes,  furnish  a  list  of  persons  from  whom 
suitable  lodgings  might  be  obtained.    And  any  eider  of  our  church,  1  feel  per- 
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suaded,  would  consider  it  an  honour  and  a  prlvilega  to  take  tlia  oversight  of  such 
young  persona,  and  make  frequent  inquiries  as  to  their  welfare.  Let  thia  rule  bo 
universally  adopted.  Let  no  person  leave  a  country  congregation  for  *  large  town 
without  &n  introduction  to  one  of  our  minUterti  and  I  feel  convinced,  through  Qod'a 
blessing,  that  the  happiest  results  will  follow.  Leaving  these  hasty  and  imperfect 
biota  for  your  consideration, — I  am,  dear  Brethren,  yours, 

A  City  MiniitXr. 
Ounwv,  March  1848. 


rftt  fflUarter. 


Peotkstastism    reckons  as  its  followers 


numerical! j  one-half  less,  in  all  the  great 
elements  of  character  and  progress,  it  is 
vastly  its  superior.  In  wealth,  in  enter- 
prise, in  rational  liberty,  in  literature,  in 
commerce,  in  all  the  elements  of  political 
and  moral  power,  Protestant  are  to  Papal 
nations  as  the  son  and  moon  in  the  heavens 
are  to  the  fixed  stars.  That  you  may  see 
this,  blot  from  the  map  of  Europe  all  that 
it  ones  to  Protestantism,  and  what  is  left 
for  the  people  to  desire?  Blot  from  these 
nations  all  that  they  owe  to  Popery,  and  it 
would  be  like  Moses  lifting  up  his  wonder- 
working rod  heavenward,  and  rolling  back 
the  darkness  that  enshrouded  Egypt.  If 
this  does  not  picture  our  idea,  stop  for  a 
month  or  a  year  all  that  Protestantism  is 
doing  to  civilise,  enlighten,  and  bless  the 
earth,  and  the  world  is  moved  and  astounded 
from  its  centre  to  its  circumference  5  even 
old  Austria,  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  the 
world,  would  spring  to  her  feet  and  ask, 
What  is  the  matter?  Stop  for  the  same 
time  all  that  Popery  is  doing  for  the  same 
ends,  and  it  would  be  no  more  missed  than 
is  the  light  of  the  lost  pleiad  from  the  sky. 
— Ku-wtvi. 

now  canmuu  am  ebttemed  at  hohi  I 
Alt,  the  cardinals  and  prelates  bad  unmo- 
lested by  this  time  left  Rome.  One  day  a 
jocular  fellow  passing  through  the  Corso 
saw  exposed  in  a  shop  many  cardinals'  and 
bishops'  hats— (yon  must  know  that,  just  as 
in  Edinburgh  the  highland  bonnet  with  its 
plume  of  feathers  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  hatter's  windows,  so  in  Rome 
the  shopkeeper  attracts  the  notice  of  pas- 
sengers by  a  display  of  richly-fringed  car- 
dinals' hats).  As  I  said,  the  merry  pas- 
senger perceiving  the  clerical  hats,  cried 
out—"  What  do  these  hats  here?— let  us 
send   them  to  Gaeta  by  the  Tiber."     No 


sooner  said  than  done.  In  three  hours  all 
the  shops  were  denuded  of  their  scarlet 
glories.  The  shopmen  were  offered  pay- 
ment for  them ;  some  accepted,  but  roost 
refused.  The  people,  who  had  now  gathered 
by  thousands,  rushed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  cast  upon  the  waters  all  those 
insignia  of  ecclesiastical  vanity.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  form  of  a  cardi- 
nal's hat  may  imagine  what  a  comic  ap- 
pearance they  made  Heating  on  the  surface 
of  the  river.  The  flow  of  the  Tiber  is  not 
very  rapid,  so  that  they  moved  on  slowly 
and  majestically,  just  as  if  their  eminences 
were  beneath  them.  It  seemed  a  grand 
procession  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  of 
whom  the  great  crowd  prevented  more " 
than  the  tops  of  their  heads  being  seen. 
The  shouts  of  Jubilee  were  deafening.  The 
multitude  accompanied  this  flock  of  aquatic 
birds  of  a  new  species  far  on  their  way 
down  the  river,  and  the  boys  still  farther. — 
Nicolini's  Pontificate  o/Ptut  IX. 


Br  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution  and 
claims,  Popery  is  adverse  to  free  institu- 
tions, and,  in  proof,  we  appeal  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  to  its  history.  Where 
on  earth  has  It  ever  been  ascendant  with- 
out throwing  its  folds  around  civil  institu- 
tions and  crushing  them,  as  the  fabled  ser- 
pents from  the  ocean  crushed  the  sons  of 
Laocoon  ?  And  who  has  ever  resisted  Its 
encroachments  without  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  priest  of  Apollo  f  Question  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  to  this  matter.  Ask  Portu- 
gal, (he  country  of  Dionysius,  of  John  II., 
and  of  De  Gama,  what  has  made  her  what 
she  is,  and  she  will  point  to  her  swarming 
priests,  to  her  mendicant  orders,  to  then* 
grasping  avarice  and  minute  exactions,  to 
that  all-pervading  Papal  influence  which 
crushes  everything  on  which  it  falls.  AbLl 
Spain  what  has  extinguished  her  spirit  of 
chivalry,  degraded  her  mind,  paralyzed  her 
power,  and  reduced  her  from  her  once 
proud  eminence  to  a  state  so  low,  tbat  there 
is  none  to  do  her  reverence ;  and  the  Ebro 
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will  cry  to  the  Goadalqniver,  and  the  Strait* 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay — Popery. 

Ask  bleeding  Inland  what  has  converted 
its  noble  people  into  beggars,  and  sown  its 
fertile  fields  with  salt,  and  keeps  her  swarm- 
ing millions  in  Egyptian  darkness,  and  it 
will  return  the  iime  answer — Popery.  Why 
are  Mexico  and  South  America,  with  the 
glorious  example  of  our  republic  before 
then),  what  they  are  f  Every  time  the 
genius  of  liberty  seized  his  trumpet  to  call 
up  the  people  to  the  assertion  of  their 
rights,  Popery  has  wrung  it  from  his  grasp. 
The  malign  influence  of  Popery  upon  civil 
institution*  is  its  direct  and  necessary  in- 
fluence. When  it  acts  out  its  heart,  it  has 
but  one  way  of  acting,  and  that  is  in  the 
direct  line  uf  despotism. 

That  this  is  so,  is  plain  from  events  but 
□1  yesterday,  and  from  others  that  are  now 
transpiring.  When  tbe  Romans  asked  a 
constitutional  government  from  the  Pope, 
he  refused  it.  When  he  fled,  they  estab- 
lished a  republic.  And  the  old  tyrant  in- 
vited the  allied  armies  of  France,  Austria, 
and  Spain  to  abolish  tbe  republic,  to  quell 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  restore  him  to 
his  throne  and  his  triple  crown.  And  fur 
conduct  far  less  base  than  that  of  Pio 
Nono,  the  Congress  of  1776  declared  tbe 
King  of  England  to  be  a  "prince  whose 
character  was  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant."  And  while  tbe 
Papists  of  our  land  were  singing  their  ho- 
sannas  to  democracy,  and  were  raising 
money  to  assist  the  Irish  in  their  resistance 
to  British  rule,  yet,  from  the  archbishop 
down  to  the  most  ignorant  th  umber  of 
beads  before  tbe  pictures  of  the  saints,  tbey 
denonnced  the  citizens  of  Borne  for  de- 
claring themselves  free,  for  dethroning  tbe 
most  arbitrary  despot  in  Europe;  and,  as 
if  ashamed  to  go  to  God,  they  overwhelmed 
the  Virgin  with  entreaties  that  she  would 
restore  him  to  his  despotic  chair.  And  not 
only  so,  hut,  by  reviving  the  "Peter  pence," 
they  sent  from  free  America  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  to  put  bullets  into  French 
and  Austrian  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of 
battering  down  the  newly- erected  citadel  of 
Kotna.ii  liberty  1 

And  when  the  sympathy  of  all  free  hearts 
was  flowing  toward  Hungary  in  its  recent 
but  fruitless  struggle  for  independence,  and 
when  the  free  earth  ran  with  aspirations  for 
the  success  of  Kossuth  and  his  noble  com- 
patriots, that  free  rising  and  its  noble 
leader  were  denounced  at  Borne  as  bitterly 
as  at  Vienna,  and  by  Papists,  in  New  York, 
in  language  as  at  roc  ions  as  the  most  hope- 
less legitimist  could  utter.  The  freedom  of 
Hungary  would  not  subserve  the  purposes 
of  Popery,  and  it  must  abide  in  its  chains. 
Where  this  system  cannot  rale,  it  will  ruin. 
— Kiruian. 


aner.  April, 

■OMAN  DER1D  OF  VST10AR  THUVDBK. 

The  Parliament  had  been  called  to  Borne 
for  tbe  6th  of  February.  This  "  Ctnutitu- 
r.nu."  was  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  Pope,  dissppointed  in  bis  hope  of  see- 
ing Rome  plunged  into  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  and  fearing  that  such  moderate 
and  legal  proceedings  would  consolidate 
the  provisional  government,  and  bring  to 
Rome  deputies  from  whom  he  had  but  little 
to  expect,  launched  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  whoever  should  present  him- 
self at  any  of  the  polling  places.  Bat  alas ! 
poor  Pope  I  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
nave  lost  their  power  I  In  thine  own  do- 
minions where  tby  bull  was  supported  by 
all  thy  priests,  monks,  varlets,  and  sacris- 
tans, very  few  heed  the  threats  of  eternal 


perdition  by  which  thou  hast  attempted  to 
frighten  them.  Our  population  of  two 
millions  and  a  hslf,  of  whom  three  hundred 


and  eighty  thousand  were  electors,  w 
record  their  vote,  against  the  Pope's  au- 
thority, in  defiance  of  his  anathema.  I  let 
any  one  judge  whether  this  was  not  an  im- 
posing and  solemn  condemnation  of  the 
Popes  policy:  and  whether  it  is  not  the 
clearest  proof  that  Popery  is  nearly  at  an 
end  in  Italy.— NteoKnfi  Pontificate  of  Pint 
IX. 


Business  may  be  increased  at  too  large  a 
cost.  Gun-cotton  was  at  first  hailed  as  a 
wonderful  achievement  in  tbe  arts,  and  one 
likely  to  be  of  high  public  utility.  Bat  it 
has  been  found  that  the  process  of  pre- 
paring it  is  attended  with  imminent  hazard 
to  the  operatives,  and  that  when  manufac- 
tured, it  is  a  very  dangerous  tenant;  tbe 
risk  of  it  is  greater  than  its  value.  Custom 
that  is  got  by  treating  and  frequenting 
scenes  of  dissipation,  is  very  like  gun-cot- 
ton. It  jeopards  health  and  character  to 
get  it,  and  when  secured,  it  is  very  apt  to 
blow  up  and  scatter  your  property  to  the 
winds.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  No  man 
can  be  an  eligible  customer,  who  is  not  a 
man  of  correct  principles  and  habits.  If  he 
lacks  tbis  requisite,  tbe  larger  bis  purchases 
the  more  perilous  for  the  house  that  sells 
to  him.  What  reliance,  then,  can  be  placed 
upon  a  man  whose  morals  are  already  so 
debauched,  that  he  spends  his  time  while 
in  the  city,  in  sensual  pleasures  ?  or  upon 
one  of  so  little  intelligence  and  energy,  that 
a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  complimentary  visit 
to  some  place  of  amusement,  will  control 
bim  in  buying  his  goods  ?  It  is  suicidal  for 
a  boose  to  countenance  any  measure  which 
may  tend  to  weaken  the  moral  tense  of  a 
customer,  or  foster  his  inferior  appetites. 
How  many  bave  been  inoculated  in  oar 
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Atlantic  cities  with  the  fatal  virus  of  in-  be  for  their  good ;  yea,  that  it  will  work 
temperance  or  gambling,  who  have  gone  out  for  them  an  "  exceeding  and  eternal 
back  to  thtir  distant  homes  and  indulged  weight  of  glory."  Let  the  summons  of 
these  propensities  for  a  while  in  secret,  death  come  when  it  will,  the;  are  ready 
until  at  length,  after  a  few  more  visits  to  The  day  of  death  to  each  is  far  better  than 
the  sea-board,  they  have  been  mustered  the  day  of  their  birth, 
by  their  evil  passions,  and  ruined  in  health,  Young  nun,  as  yon  have  bnt  one  abort 
fortune,  and  character.  Wealth  gotten  by  life  to  live  upon  earth,  have  yon  no  desire 
vanity  shall  be  diminished.  There  is  a  that  it  should  be  occupied  in  doing  good? 
Providence  as  much  in  commerce  as  in  re-  Are  you  willing,  at  the  last  account,  which 
ligion  :  and  it  can  excite  no  surprise  in  a  all  must  give,  to  be  in  the  class  of  those 
reflecting  mind,  that  a  traffic  which  it  has  who  have  lived  to  no  good  purpose,  who 
corrupted  the  morals  of  clerks  and  cus-  have  done  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
tomers  to  gain,  should  sooner  or  later  race?  Yon  say  that  you  intend  to  be  re- 
entail  loses,  if  not  dishonour,  on  all  cod-  ligioua  hereafter.  What  a  delusion !  Evil 
earned  in  it.— Boardman.  habits  will  grow  with  your  age,  sinful  de- 

sires  will  not  be  lessened  but  increased  by 

*  worn.  TO  TUB  Yon™,  indulgence.     Old  age,  if  you  arepermi tied 
to  reach  it,  will  End  you  a  hardened  sin- 

Bklovkd    youth,   when   I,   who  am   old,  ner;  your  conscience  seared,  and  all  your 

look  upon  your  condition,  I  cannot  bnt  habits  of  iniquity  confirmed.     Ub,  could 

pity  you.     I  do  not  envy  your  gaiety  and  yon  hear  the  waitings  of  a  multitude  of 

pleasure.     The  cup  which  job  hold  in  your  souls  now  In  hell,  methinks  their  lamenta- 

hand  is  inebriating,  it  is  poisoned.    The  tion  would  be  that  they  procrastinated  at- 

pleasures  which  you  are  seeking  are  '  the  lection    to   the  salvation   of  their  souls. 

pleasures   of   sin,'  which    are   short-lived,  Why  will  yourun  the  dangerous  risk?  Con- 

nnaatisfactory,  and  leave  a  sting  behind,  aider  that  eternal  life  and   eternal   death 

Many  are  cut  down   like   the  flower  of  are  now  set  before  you ;  and  God  calls  on 

the    field    in  the  midst  of  their   earthly  youtochoosewhichyou  will  have. — A. A. 

career.     Oh!  how  many  are  hurried  away  

in   an   unprepared   state  !     Many  others,         qubbtioks  toh  ohuhoh  mlmbebs  inn 
when  the   season  of  youthful  gaiety   and  nmrnnn  n»ln.  ,„,,-, 

thoughtlessness  is  past,  are  visited   with  °HW*0H  0"IO"-B""™B3- 

afflictions,   in  the  suffering  of  which,  all  1.  Is  your  church  prosperous  in  its  sptrit- 

their  former  pleasures  are  forgotten,  and  nal  concerns?  Are  the  members  lively  and 

often  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  they  growing    Christians,    and  do    they   keep 

were  sinful  pleasures  or  were  mixed  w  -1- ' '  '"■■■■-  "■-      -  "'' 

sin.  Remorse  for  the  sins  of  youth  is 
unwelcome  visitant,  but  one  which  can: 
easily  be  shaken  off.  Whan  afflictions  are  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  word  is 
sanctified,  they  become  real  blessings.  But  heard  by  such  with  profit ;  or  are  such  gen- 
many  suffer,  who,  instead  of  being  made  erally  careless  and  unconcerned  about  their 
better,  are  made  worse  by  all  their  suffer,  salvation  ? 

ing*.     They  become  impatient,  and  mur-         3.  Have  you  a  weekly  lecture  and  prayer- 

mar  at  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  meeting,   and  how  are  they  attended  by 

them,  as  though  they  were  punished  more  the  members  of  the  church?    And  on  that 

■ban  their  sins  deserved.  evening  in  which  Christians  have  agreed 

Oh,  young  man,  permit  me  to  call  your  to  pray  in  concert  for  the  conversion  of 

attention  to   your  soul's  salvation.    This  the  world,  is  there  a  full  attendance,  and 

you  cannot  bnt  know  Is  your  great,  your  an  evident  spirit  of  importunate  prayer  ? 
highest   interest.     And  why  do  you  ne-         4.  Is  your  pastor  so  well  provided  for 

gleet  it  ?    Why  do  you  put  far  off  the  evil  that  he  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  at-  ■ 

day?    Your  continuance  on  earth  is  alio-  tending  to  worldly  cares  and  pursuits  for 

gether  uncertain.    Prepare,  I  beseech  yon,  the  support  of  his  family? 
to  meet  your  God.    "  Behold,  now  is  the         5.  Are  the  contributions  of  your  church 

accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  liberals      Considering  the  wealth   of  the 

Yon  will  lose  nothing,  bnt  be  great  gainers,  members,  do  they  really  give  as  God  has 

by  giving  your  hearts  to  God  in  the  days  prospered  them  ? 

of  your  youth.    "Wisdom's  ways  are  wnya         6.   Are   catechetical   instructions  faith- 

of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  fully  and  frequently  given;  and  are  the 

A  good  conscience,  and  a  lively  hope  youth  able  to  answer  when  questioned,  as 

of  everlasting  life,  are  the  purest  sources  those  who  are  carefully  instructed  by  their 

of  joy  upon  earth.    When  affliction  falls  parents? 

upon  the  pious — and  they  are  not  exempt         T.  Are  papers  containing  religious  in- 

— there  is  a  gracious  promise  that  it  will  telligence  circulated  among  the  people ; 
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and  do  (hey  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  14.  How  is  the  Sabbath  observed  in  joor 

news  respecting  the  extension  of  the  church  place  by  the  families  connected  with  ymr 

and  the  progress  of  Christianity  ?  church?     And  are  you  annoyed  by  the  »- 

8.  Have  yon  any  youth  in  a  course  of  trusion  of  strangers  into  your  town  or  Til- 
learning  for  the  holy  ministry  ?    And  doe*  lage  on  that  holy  day  ? 

your  church  support  one  or  more  candi-  IS.  Are  the  heads  of  families  in  the  hs- 

dates  for  the  ministry,  while  pursuing  a  bit  of  keeping;  np  family  worship,  morning 

course  of  education  preparatory  to  preach-  and  evening  ? 

ing  the  Gospel  ?  IS-  In  what  state  m  family  government 

9.  Are  the  members  of  vonr  cbnrch  all  among  yon  ?  Are  young  men  sober- mi  ecl- 
at peace  with  one  another,  and  with  others  ?  ed  ;  and  the  young  women  also,  are  tb  ej 
And  is  brotherly  lore  fervent  and  inereas-  discreet,  modest,  industrious,  and  obediest 
ing  more  and  more!  to  parents? 

10.  Have  you  on  foot  any  plan  for  the  IT.  Are  there  any  pestilerous  dentists 
instruction  of  the  destitute  in  your  vicinity  preached  or  otherwise  inculcated  smoua; 
who  do  not  belong  to  yonr  communion  ?  yon;  and  are  the  yonng  in  the  hash  of 

11.  So  the  officers  of  the  church  aid  attending  the  discourses  of  false  teachen, 
their  pastor  in  giving  instruction,  in  visit-  and  are  pernicious  books  or  papers  in  cur- 
ing the  sick,  and  ha  reproving  and  restrain-     eolation  ai •■■'■■■ ' 


IS.  Are  there  among  yon  bannts  uf  vice, 

__. .  i  yon  any  persons  of     where  men  meet  to  drink  ai  ' 

leisare,  male  or  female,  who  devote  their     where  the  y 


12.  Are  there  among  yon  any  persons  of     where  men  meet  to  drink  and  ci 


whole  time  to  the  promoting  the  temporal 

and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  ?  oppose  these  evils,  and  exercise  a  salntsrj 

1 3.  Are  there  any  tattlers  or  bus jbodies  discipline  on  its  own  members  ? 

in  your  society,  who,  by  tale-bearing,  are  Let  every  reader  reflect  on  what  is  snj- 

the  occasion  of  strife  ?  geated  by  the  above  questions. — A.  A. 
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Aw  lsTRonmmtm  to  tub  Nkw  Testa-  tensive,  and  embracing  se  maay  disputed 

meh  T ;  cuntainim?  an  examination  of  the  points,    it    is    probable    no     independent 

most  important   question!  relating   to  the  thinker  will  adopt  all  the  conoiasions  St 

Authority,  Interpretation,  and  Integrity  of  which  the  learned  and  laborious  author  his 

the  Canonical  Book*,  mith  reference  to  the  arrived,  no  earnest  Student  of  the  Scrip- 

lalest  Inquiriet.     By  Samuel  Davidson,  lures  will  fail  to  thank  him  for  the  light 

D.D.,  LL.D.     Vol.  III.    8vo.    Pp.  690.  he  has  thrown  on  hat  important  theme,  and 

The   First  Efistlb   io  TraoiBT  to  for  the   direction  and   assistance  he  his 

;    thb  Betelaihmm.  afforded  has  readers  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 

r      !        n      .     .nj  s™  tain  "n  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  it 

Issate.Bejatstanltaa.  ^  ,  „     wj(k  ^  n^ff^f  V]i  „> 

The  former  volumes  of  this  Introduction  ject  Dr  Davidson  has  evidently  an  exten- 

were  noticed  in  our  pages  as  they  issued  sive  and  accurate  acquaintance  ;  but  while 

from  the  press,  and  we  have  now  sincere  he  gives  in  his  pages  a  faithful  retrospect 

fileasure  in  congratulating  the  able  and  of  what  has  been  written  by  his  predeees- 
earned  author  on  the  completion  of  a  work  sors,  he  also  gives  the  results  of  his  on 
by  which  he  has  added  so  largely  to  the  ob-  honest  and  vigorous  thought  With  maal 
ligations  under  which  he  has  laid  all  criti-  commendable  diligence  has  he  thus  in- 
ea.1  students  of  the  inspired  volume,  and,  proved  the  leisure  for  bibliealatudieiwhieh 
through  them,  the  church  at  large.  At  hit  exemption  from  pastoral  duties  has  af- 
a  period  when  a  certain  class  of  German  forded  him.  With  a  due  sense  of  hii  re- 
literature  is  so  extensively  dtflused  through  sponsibilities  to  his  own  denomination  sad 
the  country,  and  when  in  such  works  as  to  the  church  catholic,  has  he  made  hit 
Bathbone  Grey's  "  Creed  of  Christendom  "  professorate  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
the  refuted  crudities  of  neological  criticism  the  citadel  of  revelation  against  the  enemy 
are   flippantly  retailed,  there   is   especial  now  at  the  gates. 

need  of  volumes  like  those  of  Dr  Davidson,  The  volume  before  us  commences  with 

in  which  a  sound  and  extensive  learning,  an  examination  of  questions  connected  with 

guided  bysinoereand  pervading  piety,  may  the   three   pastoral   epistles    to  Timothy 

expose  and  refute  the  mournful  and  daring  and  Titos.    In  this  part  of  his  work,  the 

perversions  of  ingenious  but  nnsanctified  learned   author  first  establishes  it  as  the 

scholarship.    And  while  in  a  Said  so  ex-  most  probable  opinion  that  the  first  cpMutt 
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to  Timothy  was  written  by  Paul  ta  the  At  Jerusalem,  about  *-».  45,  and  that  it  waa 
year  a.d.  56,  while  be  was  on  a  journey  to  addressed  to  the  believing  Jews  before  anj 
Macedonia,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  of  the  other  epistles  was  written.  The 
Acts,  but  which  took  place  during  tbe  writer,  consequently,  did  not  combat  the 
three  years  in  which  be  was  chiefly  rest-  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiutb, 
dent  at  Ephesns;  that  the  Secon*  Epistle  with  which  his  statements  are,  in  a  few 
to  Timothy  was  written  from  Borne  before  sentences,  shewn  to  be  fully  consistent. 
the  winter  of  a.d-  S3  ;  and  that  the  epistle  The  First  Epislle  of  Peter  was  written  by 
to  Titus  was  composed  in  a.b.  57,  during  that  apostle,  at  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  last  year  of  the  apostle's  sojourn  at  in  the  year  a.d.  63,  when  Pan!  was  a 
Ephesns  ;  and  then  devotes  fifty  pages  to  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  It  waa  addressed  to  the 
masterly  investigation  of  the  authenticity  churches  in  the  five  provinces,  mentioned 
of  these  epistles.  The  arguments  of  in  the  connuen cement  of  the  epistle,  which 
Bchleinnacher  and  De  Witte  are  here  fully  were  composed  partly  of  Jews,  bat  con- 
stated and  satisfactorily  refuted  ;  and  ample  tained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Gentile 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  ts  converts  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  confirm 
adduced  to  prove  that  these  letters  are  the  them  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
productions  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  preached  to  them,  to  exhort  them  to 
and  are  entitled  to  the  place  they  hold  hi  stedfastnesfi,  and  furnish  them  with  con. 
tbe  sacred  canon.  The  summary  of  this  solation  under  their  trials,  and  to  excite 
evidence,  at  page  1 53,  may  be  taken  as  a  them  to  that  holy,  harmless,  and  consistent 
favourable  specimen  of  the  vigorous  style  conversation,  through  which  they  might 
and  conclusive  reasoning  of  tbe  author.  put  to  silence  the  reproaches  and  persecu- 

The  discussion  concerning  the  author'  tions  of  evildoers. 

ship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupies  On   the  Second  Epistle,  Dr  Davidson 

about  ninety  pages ;  in  which  the  opinions  speaks    with    doubt   and   hesitation,   and 

of  Stuart,  De  Wotte,  and  others,  are  can-  without  deciding  dogmatically  on  the  trues- 

didly  reviewed ;  the  peculiarities  of  style  tions  affecting  its  authorship  and  atltben- 

and  diction  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  ticitr,  states  candidly  the  arguments   on 

the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  are  care-  both  tides,  and  leaves  the  decision  to  bis 

fully  weighed,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  readers.    The  various  theories  by  which 

that  the  epistle  was  not  written  by  any  of  the  similarity  between  this  epistle  and  that 

the  companions  of  the  apostles  to  whom  of  Jude  has  been  accounted  for  are  fairly 

its  authorship  has  been  ascribed  ;  but  that  reviewed ;  and  the  balance  inclined  to  the 

while  it  owes  much  of  its  peculiar  phrase-  opinion  that  the  writer  had  read  the  epistle 

ology  and   style  to 'the   co-operation   of  of  Jude,  and  wrote  with  a  vivid  recollection 

Luke,  its  author  was  Paul,  who  gave  forth  of  the  contents  and  phraseology  of  that 

tbe  ideas  which  Luke  recorded.    This   is  epistle.    While  designed  for  alf  christians, 

substantially  the  view  which  Origen  among  it  had  a  special  reference  to  the  parties  ad- 

the    fathers,    and   Hug   and   Lardner  in  dressed  hi  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 

modern  times,  have  advocated ;  and  it  di-  was  intended  to  guard   them  against  the 

rectly  establishes,  if  correct,   the  autfaen-  Antinomian  Gnostics,  who,  in  accordance 

ticity  and  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle,  with  their  principles,  freely  indulged  in  the 

These  are,  however,  abundantly  corrofao-  most  debasing  sensuality.  If  its  author  was 

rated  by  tbe  patristic  testimony  advanced  Peter,  it  was  probably  written  from  Rome 

by  the  author.    The  epistle,  according  to  In  a.d.  64  j  but  after  a  careful  investiga- 

Dr  Davidson,  was  written  from  Italy,  in  the  tion  of  theargmnente  affecting  the  Petrenn 

year  a.o.  63,  and  addressed  to  the  church  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  epistle,  Dr 

at  Jerusalem,  although  it  was  intended  for  Davidson  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  force 

the  use  of  all  tbe  Palestinian  Jews.    In  re-  of  the  reasoning  which  led  Hog  and  others 

gardtothelanguageln  whiehtbeepistlewas  to  decide  positively  in  favour  of  its  claim 

written,  the  author  inclines  to  the  opinion  to  the  title  which  it  bears,  and  he,  perhaps 

that  the  original  was  Greek  ;  and,  although  too  doubtfully,  refers  the  decision  to  his 

it   was  composed  twenty  years  after  the  readers. 

gospel  of  Matthew,  we  are  not  sure  that  Tbe  First  Epistle  of  John  was  probably 

some  of  the  considerations  by  which  he  has  written  from  Ephesns,  about  the  close  of 

been  induced  to  admit  the  Greek  original  tbe   tint  century,  and  addressed   to   the 

of  this  epistle,  should  not  also  bave  very  variouschurchesni  Asia  Minor,  which  John 

considerable  weight  against  his  hypothesis  had  planted  and  superintended.    The  se- 

in  the  first  volume,  that  Matthew  s  Gospel  comd  and  third  epistles  were  also  written  by 

was  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramonan.  John ;  and  their  having  been  placed  among 

Of    the    seven    catholic    epistles,    Dr  the  antHtgamain,   proceeded  chiefly  from 

Davidson    supposes    that    the   epistle   of  their  brevity  aid  undidaetie  character;  iu 

James  was  written  by  James,  the  son  of  consequence  of  which.they  were  not  quoted 

Alpheus,  commonly  called  James  the  less,  so  early  or  so  frequently  as  they  other- 

„,„.,Googlc 
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wise  might  have  been.    The  second  epistle  therefore,  be  viewed  as  ■  formal  display  or 

was  addressed  to  a  christian  matron,  named  minute  cir  ram  stances.     In  such  a  work  it 

Kyria  ;  and  the  third  to  Gains,  probably  is  unlikely  that  the  history  of  the  auiverssl 

the  Gaiua   of  Derbe,  mentioned   in  Acta  church  should  be  depicted.  Every  attempt 

xx.  4,  who  was  a  man  of  distinction  and  to  identify  the  events  of  history  with  the 

influence  in   the  church  to  which   he  be-  successive  details  of  the  prophecy  has  been 

longed.    Both  letters  were  written  about  only   ingenious  guessing,  and  baa  utterly 

the  close  of  the  first  century,  from  Ephesus,  failed.    The  times  mentioned  are  literal 

the  usual  abode  of  the  apostle.  and  definite,  making  just  so  many  days  sad 

The  epistle  of  Jnde  appears  to  have  been  years  as  they  express.     They  denote  syra- 

written  by  Jnde,  the  brother  of  James  the  bolical,   not  chronological,  periods.      The 

less,  and  was  probably  written  in  Palestine,  vials,  seals,  and   trumpets  shadow  forth 

before  the  year  i.».  TO,  to  the  Jewish  be-  certain  agencies  which  impede  or  advance 

lievers,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  se-  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  but 

duced  from  the  faith,  by  the  ungodly  men  the   description  is  general,   not  specific. 

who  had  unawares  crept  into  the  churches.  These  cities  are  mentioned  as  the  theatre 

We  are  thus  brought  down  to  the  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  occurrences 
Apocalypse,  in  reference  to  which  Dr  David-  described.  The  first  is  Sodom,  or  the  holy 
son  has  at  least  done  good  service,  by  the  city,  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,  which 
juxtaposition  into  which,  in  the  ISO  page*  denotes  Jerusalem.  The  second  is  Baby- 
devoted  to  this  book,  he  has  brought  the  Ion  on  its  seven  bills,  which  denotes  Rome; 
various  theories  which  have  been  pro-  and  the  third  is  the  New  Jerusalem.  The 
pounded  in  reference  to  the  interprets-  church  is  thns  represented  by  Jerusalem, 
tion  of  this  most  difficult,  and  yet  most  its  corruptions  entitling  it  to  the  mystic 
Important  part  of  divine  revelation.  With  designations  Sodom  and  Egypt,  while  de- 
ibe  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives,  filed  and  impure ;  as  Christ  is  crucified  in 
many  of  bis  readers  will  hesitate  to  concur;  her,  she  is  called  Jerusalem.  Romerepre- 
but  even  these  cannot  withhold  their  meed  sents  the  power  of  heathenism  opposed  to 
of  praise  for  the  learning  and  impartiality  God,  which  had  its  seat  and  centre  la 
manifested  in  the  discussions.  The  day  for  Borne;  and  the  New  Jerusalem  denotes  the 
a  year  theory  be  entirely  rejects,  preferring  purified  church  consummated  in  blessed- 
the  theory  of  Maitland  to  that  of  the  able  ness. 

author  of  the  "  Horn  Apocalypticw ;"  and         The  millennium,  as  Dr  Davidson  thinks, 

ad  opting  as  substantially  correct,  the  opinion  does  not  mean  literally  and  chronologically 

of  the  former,  "  that  the  spiritual  common  a  thousand  yean.    A  definite  is  put  for  an 

sense  of  the  church  of  God  in  every  age,  indefinite  number.     It  points  out  a  tine 

from  the  days  of  Daniel  to  those  of  WicuitTe,  when  Christianity   should    triumph   < 


authenticity  of  the  book  is  ably  and  satis-     leads  to  the  ancient  view  that  the  period  is 

*-  ■■*  —"~  istabiished,  both  by  external  and     past,  not  future.    The  beast  and      

vidence;  and  its  authorship  esta-     phet  are  destroyed  when  this  t 


factorily  established,  both  by  external  and     past,  not  future.    The  beast  and  false  pro 
internal  evidence;  and  its  authorship  esta-     phet  are  destroyed  when  '" 
blishes  its  canonical   authority.      It  was     mences.    But  the  beast  c, 


1  Patmoa  in  the  year  a.  d.  96.  Papacy,  as  has  often  been  asserted.  Itde- 
inc  various  interpretations  given  of  this  notes  the  heathen  power  which  was  op- 
book  are  reduced  to  four  general  theories —  posed  to  Christ  and  his  religion.  Hence 
the  Prtttriit,  which  refers  the  predictions  tbe  millennium  began  after  the  abolishing 
chiefly  to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  of  paganism  in  the  Borne  empire ;  and  it 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  represented  by  is  finished,  for  no  evidence  is  needed  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  paganJKome —  show  that  Satan  is  loose  at  present, 
the  CoaHnumi,  which  supposes  that  the  book  The  period  described  in  the  21st  and  22d 
contains  a  progressive  history,  partly  fulfilled  chapters,  characterised  by  new  heavens 
inpaStage«,andpart1yyettdbeaccomplish-  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem, 
ed;  and  the  simple  and  tztrtm'.  futurist,  which  denotes  the  heavenly  state — the  church  to 
regard  either  all  but  the  first  three  chapters,  her  perfect  condition, 
or  the  whole  book,  as  descriptive  of  events  As  we  have  already  ssid,  with  some  of 
that  are  yet  future ;  but,  as  Dr  Davidson  the  views  which  Dr  Davidson  has  sdvsnc- 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  any  of  these  ed,  many  of  his  readers  will  not  concur, 
theories,  he  gives  a  very  brief  summary  of  His  theory  of  the  meaning  of  theApoce- 
his  own  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Apo-  lypse  is  in  direJt  opposition  to  the  current 
calypse  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume,  views  of  a  large  section  of  evangelical  ex- 
The  Revelation  be  regards  as  a  prophetic  positors,  and  it  will  no  doubt  call  forth  s 
poem.  Its  descriptions  are  general  in  their  long  array  of  opponents  to  controvert  It. 
character,  and  express  only  tbe  nature  and  But  tbe  learning  and  honesty  of  the  author 
magnitude  of  the  subject.    They  cannot,  cannot  be  denied;  his  piety  is  equally  is- 
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disputable  ;  Enid  be  has  shown  a  love  of 
truth  in  those  volumes  which  proves  that, 
if  bis  conclusions  can  be  shown  to  be  mis- 
takes, he  is  superior  to  the  fear  of  chang- 
ing bis  opinions,  and  admitting  that  ha  has 
erred.  It  is  as  no  treacherous  foe,  pro- 
fessing friendship  to  the  christian  system, 
*     ;t  ready  to  smite  it  under  the  filth  rib, 

'  itten  these  masterly  volumes, 

out  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  a  disciple  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  bave  eternal  life,  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  White, 
therefore,  we  cannot  admit  all  his  conclu- 
sions, we  hail  bis  work  with  sincere  de- 
light; we  regard  it  as  a  most  opportune 
and  valuable  contribution  to  our  sacred 
literature,  and  wish  the  learned  author  con- 
tinued health  for  the  publication  of  the  new 
and  improved  edition  of  his  "  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism at  present  in  the  press,  and  also 
for  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  theolo- 
gical tracts,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  ru- 
mour, on  important  topics  touched  upon, 
but  not  illustrated,  in  the  present  volumes. 

Thb  HlBTOBT  OF  Palestine,  from  the  Pa- 
triarchal Age  to  (As  present  Time,  With 
Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Geography 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and 
on  the  Customs  ana  Institutions  of  the 
Hebrews.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  &c., 
with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations. 

Edinburgh!  A.  5:  C.  Black. 

De  Kitto  and  Palestine  are  names  now 
inseparably  linked  together  in  the  history  of 
literature.  His  personal  residence  for  a  time 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  fact  that  the  illus- 
tration of  its  annals,  scenes,  and  customs, 
bad,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  formed 
his  chosen  and  peculiar  walk  of  study,  render 
him  better  fitted,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
living  man  is,  to  write  a  popular  history  of 
Palestine.  The  present  work,  it  appears, 
was  originally  undertaken  to  meet  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  In  schools ; 
but  in  its  prosecution,  the  author  has  aim- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  to  benefit  a  more  ad- 
vanced class  of  readers,  by  presenting  in 
a  clear  and  attractive  form  the  informa- 
tion he  possesses,  respecting  a  subject  so 
full  of  interest  to  every  christian  mind. 
The  plan  pursued  is  well  devised  for  the 
purpose.  The  introductory  matter  is  a 
series  of  Essays  on  the  Historical  and 
Physical  Geography  of  Palestine — Agri- 
culture and  Pasturage — Habits  of  Life — 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art  -  Religious, 
Political,  and  Judicial  Institutions.  In 
eight  successive  books,  making  as  many 
different  eras,  and  each  subdivided  into 
chapters,  he  then  proceeds  to  relate 
(be  history  of  Palestine  from  the  Deluge 
down  to  the  Restoration  of  Syria  to  the 
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Dominion  of  the  Porte.  The  author^  per- 
fect familiarity  with  his  whole  theme,  bis 
simple,  natural,  and  lively  style,  the  ease 
with  which  he  interweaves  with  his  narra- 
tive all  the  most  recent  facts  furnished  by 
Palestinian  explorers  down  to  Robinson, 
Lynch,  and  others,  the  happy  tact  with 
which  he  brings  out  of  little  and  uncon- 
sidered circumstances,  new  light  for  the 
settlement  of  old  disputes,  and  the  profu- 
sion and  beauty  of  the  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, combine  to  render  this  a  standard 
book  for  the  Christian  library. 

Pictorial  History  of  Scotland  ! — Con- 
tributors to  the  Work, — Professor  Fiem. 
ing,  Hew  College,  Edinburgh  ;  Professor 
Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Glasgow  ;  the  Rev. 
James  Taylor,  D.D.,  Glasgow ;  the  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  Newburgh,  Author  of 
"  The  Course  of  Creation,"  &c.  Part  I. 
Loudon :  Virtus. 
Thib  projected  history  comes  before  the 
people  of  Scotland,  recommended  by  several 
weighty  circumstances.  The  distinguished 
men  announced  as  its  contributors,  are  a 
guarantee  for  the  intelligence,  ability,  fresh- 
ness, and  sound  religious  worth  of  its  con- 
tents. The  prospectus  shows  an  elevated 
aim  on  the  part  of  these  writers,  and  the 
only  true  view  of  tho  objeot  of  history. 
"  The  history  of  a  country  ought  to  he  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  not  a  mere  re- 
cord of  battles  and  sieges,  court  intrigues, 
and  diplomatic  treaties.  The  description 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  opinions  and 
pursuits  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the 
rerord  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  their 
rulers.  But  strange  to  say,  while  historians 
have  devoted  many  ponderous  tomes  to  the 
latter,  the  former  have  been  passed  over 
almost  unnoticed.  There  are  abundance 
of  fabulous  narratives  of  a  long  bead. roll  of 
apocryphal  Scottish  monarchs ;  huge  vo- 
lumes recording  the  results  of  laborious 
research;  profound  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions, characterised  by  great  learning  and 
critical  acumen,  brilliant  delineations  of 
characters,  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
clan-feuds  and  border- forays.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Scotland  remains  to 
be  written."  The  first  part,  extending  from 
the  Roman  period  down  to  a.  d.  1097,  is 
not  the  best  fur  testing  these  aims  and 
pledges  of  the  prospectus,  since  little  com- 
paratively is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  at  these  remote  eras. 
But  what  lit  tie  can  be  gathered  from  any  sort 
of  monuments  is  here  presented  in  a  form 
which  shows  how  earnest  was  the  effort  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  projectors,  and 
how  fully  it  will  be  realised  in  the  succeed- 
ing portions  of  the  work,  where  the  requisite 
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materials  are — tbankatothoBnnnatvne  and  perseserance  of  the  editor,  ia  so  credit  able 

Maitland  Clubs—  aomewhat  less  scarce.  We  to  all  parties,  that  we  deem  it  worth  meo- 

collect  nothing  from  this  first  part,  as  to  tioning  here.     After  every  effort  had  been 

the  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  made  to  provide  a  complete  series  of  uatiwt 

different   contributors.      If   (here   is  one  alphabets,    there   were    many   specimens 

writer  for  the   general   history,   and   an-  which    had    not   been   obtained,    and    the 

Other  for  the  ecclesiastical,  they  will  have  design  of  supplying  the  comparative  tables 

to  take  care  lest  they  trench  upon  one  an-  was  about  to  be  relinquished  in  despair. 

Other's  province.     SlNir.mn  anrtSt  Murjgo,  Hearine:,  however,  that  there  was  an  un- 

whh  the  history  of  the  Cnldees,  and  the  rivalled  collection  of  foreign  types  in  the 

Eiclure  of  Iona,  should  have  been  held  as  Imperial   Printing    Office  of    Vienna,  that 

elonging  to  ecclesiastical  history.  publisher*  represented  the  case  to  tie  Im- 

A  well  executed  work  on  the  plan  here  penal  Government,   and  solicited  pormia- 

proposcd,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  high  favour  aieo   to  purchase  the  alphabets   not    pro- 

„~.i   „  .-;j, „;,„.. i„i;,...    .,. j.......i curable  id   England.     "This  appeal  waa 

immediately  responded  to,  and  with  great 
liberality,  faia  Majesty  the  Emperor  at  ones 

London:  Baxter  and Bens.  ^  prepared  and  forwarded,  free,  of  coat, 

We  congralalate  biblical  scholars  on  the  for  the  use  of  the  present  work."    The  ai- 

completiou    of   this   great  work — iucom-  pbabets  thug  furnished,  which  extend  over 

G.rably   the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  thirty  pages,  and  are  printed  in  Mack  and  red 

story  of  the  oracles  of  God  that  has  ever  — diatmguiafaiog  between  each  letter  and  it* 

been  attempted.     "  The  materials  for  such  power — form  a  curious,  elegant  and  valuable 

a  work,"  it  ia  observed  in  the   preface,  contribution  to  the  work,  and  render  it  nae- 

"  have  been  accumulating  from  century  to  fal  ia  the  highest  degree  to  the  student  of 

century ;  fragmentary  portions  of  this  his-  languages  in  connection  with  ethnography. 

tory  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  No  library  pretending  to  be  well  furnished 

profound  and  learned  treatises,  while  facts  in  biblical   or  philological  literature,  can 

and  incidents  connected  with,  or  illustrative  creditably  remain  without  a  copy  of  "  Hie 

of,  the  subject,  have  been  supplied  even  to  Bible  of  Every  Land." 
profusion,  by  writers  of  almost  every  age, 


creed,   and  nation.      To  collect  from  all     In*  J^B  of  HnoHHauoH,  D.D.    By  hie 

™m*   !"1"",t  »"*  ™»*<-™-   f1""  "•"''■-         "-     'n-I^w,H^iLJX)»M.MAOQii.i;Mi- 


sources,   ancient  and  modern,  the  mnlti- 


tudinous  details  bearh,^  on  that  history,  „iBt£r  of  the' United  Fresbyteri  an  Church; 
which,  above  all  others,  involves  the  tern-  Montrose  Street^  Glasgow.  Second  Edi- 
poral  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind.         »:._      n„      t>_*  r.„  ■ 


poral  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  non_    8yo     p^  5j3 
and  thus  to  produce  a  clear  and  condensed  f  ■    ■   ■ 
recount  of  the  means  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  transmitted  from  generation  to  We  hail  with  high  satisfaction  the  appear- 


■ccount  of  the  means  by  which  the  Scrip-  Edtaburgh :  Johnstons  & 

tures  were  transmitted  from  generation  to  We  hail  with  high  satisfactic 

generation- — of   the    circumstances    under  ance  of  this  admirable  biography  i 

which  they  have  been  translated  into  the  formof  a  distinct  work.    However  valuable 

predominant  languages  of  every  land — and  the  volume  of  "Discourses"  with  which  it 

of  the  agencies  by  which  copies  of  the  in.  was  associated  in  the  first  edition,  "  The 

spired  writings  in  these  diverse  languages  Life  of  Dr  Heugh  "  was  entitled  to  take 

have  been  multiplied  and  dispersed  among-  rank  separately  as  one  of  the  moat  useful 

the  nations  and  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  biographical  volumes  of  recent  times,  and 

earth — is  the  object  of  the  present  work.™  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  many. 

Worthily,  to  carry  out  such  an  object,  re-  whose  means  might  not  suffice  for  the  pur- 

Sired  much  patience,  labour,  and  skill,  on  chase  of  the  "  Disco m-sca  "  at  die  same 
)  part  of  the  editor,  besides  a  vast  time.  It  is  not  simply  a  book  to  be  read, 
amount  of  enterprising  liberality  in  the  but  one  for  the  divinity  student  or  the 
publishers;  but  none  of  these  has  failed  young  minister  to  have  beside  him,  that  he 
in  the  preparation  of  "The  Bible  of  Every  may  turn  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  a  corn- 
Land."  Typographical  specimens  are  fur-  panion  and  a  guide.  In  every  phase  of 
nished  of  all  the  languages  into  which  ministerial  life,  Dr  Heugh  presents  a  choice 
the  Word  of  God  has  been  translated,  with  model  for  contemplation  and  imitation.  In 
maps  showing  the  localities  in  which  such  the  study  and  the  family, — in  the  pulpit 
languages  are  spoken ;  and,  in  each  case,  and  the  pastoral  care, — in  directing  the 
the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  transla-  benevolent  operations  of  a  congregation, 
tion  and  the  distribution  are  related,  so  far  and  counselling  in  the  business  of  church 
as  the  most  assiduous  care  may  ascertain  courts,— in  general  christian  society,  and  in 
them.  One  Instance  of  the  painstaking  and  the  public  religions  movements  of  the  day, — 
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in  short,  in  all  tils  different  aspects  of  *  »i- 
neitcr'i  character,  Dr  Hengh  was  every  inch 
the  christian  minister  of  the  nineteenth  cen. 
tnry.  With  a  large  share  of  the  experi- 
mental earnestness  of  the  old  fareurite 
biographies,  such  aa  those  of  Baxter  and 
Doddridge,  this  displays  a  character  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  day,  with  all 
its  peculiar  calls  on  ministerial  activity, 
versatility,  and  tact.  "  O  that  this  year 
may  be  the  best  I  hare  ever  seen — the 
busiest,  the  holiest,  the  most  conducive  to 
mj  progress  in  grace  and  preparation  for 
heaven!"  was  Dr  Heugh's  aspiration  and 

Cor  at  the  beginning  of  1612;  and  it 
iiihcs  a  key  to  his  whole  life.  What  a 
fine  balancing  of  christian  character!  First, 
activity,  then  holiness,  then  visible  pro- 
gress, and  then  preparation  for  heaves! 
Diligence  before  enjoyment;  labour  before 
rest.  What  a  blessed  church,  when  such 
an  example  shall  be  found  extensively  pre- 
vailing among  the  rising  ministry  1 

Oor  estimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  biographer  has  accomplished  his  task 
needs  not  now  to  be  repeated.  The  work 
is  not  simply  a  record  of  an  individual  life, 
hot  a  highly  able  and  Intelligent  view  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotlsnd,  espe- 
cially of  the  history  of  dissent,  during  the 
period  included  in  the  narrative.  A  chief 
charm  of  the  volume  is,  that  you  forget  the 
writer  Altogether  in  the  conrse  of  perusing 
it — an  obliviousness  which  only  increases 
the  sense  of  obligation  felt  at  the  close.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  entire  memoir  has 
been  carefully  revised,  a  copious  index  ap- 
pended, a  few  paragraphs  omitted  or  modi- 
fied, a  variety  of  verbal  alterations  made, 
with  a  view  to  greater  accuracy  ;  two  or 
three  letters  added,  and  two  or  three  (Tans- 
posed.  The  indices  greatly  enhance  the 
book  in  the  light  in  which  we  reckon  it  so 
peculiarly   valuable,    via,,    as  a  student's 


This  Rjoe/or  Riches,  and  some  o/  the  Pitt 
into  which  the  Punnera  Fall:  Six  Lectures, 
applying  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Traffic 
of  Hen.  By  William  Abbot,  Minister 
of  Free  St  Peter's,  Glasgow.  ISmo. 
Pp.  109. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
Turn  quaint  and  pithy  title  of  this  volume 
is  a  fair  index  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  its 
contents.  In  dealing  with  the  mammon 
worshippers  of  the  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis, where  his  lot  is  cast,  the  author 
ha*  used  a  whip  of  cords,  and  applies  it 
with  a  degree  of  vigour  which  can  hardly 
Fail  to  tell  with  many,  either  in  driving 
tbcui  out  of  the  temple,  or  in  driving  the 
demon  out  of  them.  The  relations  subsisting 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
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general,  and  in  particular  the  intercourse 
between  employers  and  operatives,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  lecture;  and  Boas,  and 
his  reapers,  exchanging  friendly  salutation* 
in  the  name  of  tbe  Lord,  serves  as  the  oat- 
line  of  an  ably  drawn  picture,  which  the 
author  would  seek  to  have  more  frequently 
realised  amongst  us.  He  next  delineates 
the  sin  of  covelousness,  chiefly  by  showing 
its  resemblance  to  the  sins  of  adultery  and 
idolatry,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
words  of  tbe  apostle,  CoL  iii.  6.  The  pre- 
vailing false  estimate  of  riches  is  depicted 
aud  denounced  in  the  third  lecture.  The 
next  two  are  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  covetousaesa, 
especially  dishonesty  and  oppression.  And 
the  last  deals  with  that  plausible  disguise 
which  covetousness  usually  assumes,  when 
associated  with  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
namely,  the  alleged  propriety  and  necessity 
binding  upon  parents  to  provide  well  for  tho 
children  who  are  to  succeed  them.  Under 
each  of  these  beads,  tbe  author  utters  im- 
portant and  highly  practical  christian 
truth,  with  prophet-like  earnestness  and 
force,  and  yet  with  a  sobriety  of  judgment 
that  will  command  the  respect  of  thought- 
ful Christians.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
idemn  prevailing  systems;  end  little  dif- 


dnty  in  dealing  with  things  as  they  a 
hoe  opus  hie  labor  est.  The  late  Edward 
Irving,  in  his  "  Perilous  Times  of  tbe 
Last  Days,"  a  work  containing,  perhaps* 
more  genuine  eloquence  than  any  volume 
of  pulpit  discourses  which  has  issued  from 
the  British  press  for  some  years  back,* 
expends  no  .small  portion  of  his  gifts  in 
exposing  and  denouncing  what  Christians 
cannot  remedy  if  they  would,  and  thereby 
impairs  the  effect  of  many  of  his  high-sortled 
utterances  on  matters  which  might  admit  of 
improvement.  Mr  Arnot  is  careful  not  to 
be  found  thus  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 

"  Instead  of  idle  wishes  for  the  return  of 
that  patriarchal  simplicity,  which,  in  the  pur- 
poses of  God  and  the  progress  of  mankind, 
has  for  ever  gone  by,  let  us  address  ourselves 
pains  and  prayers,  to  the  inquiry,  hoi 


the  si 


tbe 


breath  of  a  differently  constituted  society. 
This  spirit.  God-fearing  and  man-loving, 
dwelling  richly  in  the  hearts,  and  bursting 
spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  rich  and  poor 


Days."  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M. 
Second  Edition,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Bona*.     1850.     London  :  Nisbet  A  Ca. 
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when  [he;  meet  together— tbia  is  what  hu- 
manity needs,  this  is  the  salve  fur  its  sore." 
And  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  faith,  he 
proceeds  to  prepare  and  apply  the  balsam 
of  the  Divine  word.    - 

The  author's  ideas  often  rno  into  pic- 
tures. Indeed,  object-painting  is  his  fortt. 
in  tbe  rhetorical  art,  and  he  seems  to  claim 
a  painter's  privilege  of  helping 


foundations  of  future  renown.    The  papers 

entitled  ■'  Stepping-stones  and  Stumbling- 
blocks,"  "  Romanist  Friendship,"  and  "  The 
Threepenny  Omnibus,"  are  evidently  the 
contributions  of  men  (or  women)  who  will 
make  themselves  known  jet  in  christian 
literature.  The  wood-cuts  and  coloured 
drawings— the  latter  chiefly  on  subjects  in 
natural  history — are  exquisite  specimens  of 


of  Israel,  stalking  i 
tbough,  whether  Boaz  were  of  tbe  true 
aldermanic  proportions,  as  thus  represent- 
ed, or  were  more  like  that  Jewish  magis- 
trate of  whom  we  read,  who  was  nimble 
enough  to  "  run  before  and  climb  up  into 
'  a  sycamore -tree"  for  a  favourable  view 
Amidst  a  crowd,  is  a  point  which,  we  ap- 
prehend, Mr  Arnot  cannot  settle  on  Scrip- 
tare  evidence.  It  were  better  to  let  us 
become  warm  with  the  subject,  before  dis- 
closing to  us  his  rich  and  attractive  fanci- 
ful vein.  Most  readers  are  over-critical  in 
reading  the  first  few  sentences  of  a  book. 


Jbas  Mioiult  j  or,  The  Trials  of  a  French 
Protestant  Family  daring  the  Period  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantei. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Intro- 
duction, by  W.  Anderson. 

On  Sterne's  well-known  plan  of  describing 
slavery,  by  taking  a  single  captive,  the  story 
of  Jean  Migault  gives  the  most  telling  pic- 
ture we  have  seen,  of  the  persecutions  con- 
sequent on  the  infamous  measure  of  the 
"  Grande  Monarque "  revoking  tbe  Edict 
of  Nantes.  As  the  leaders  of  the  Romish 
party  in  France  are  still  inculcating  the 
duty  of  the  chnrcli  to  persecute  and  kill 
heretics,  this  narrative  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  what  Papists  will  do  as  soon  as 
they  dare.  The  Introduction  is  a  brief  but 
clear  and  well-digested  Essay  on  the  na- 
tional history  of  France,  so  for  as  it  bears 
on  the  subject  of  the  volume. 

The  New  Caskkt;  a  Gift  for  All  Seasons. 

Religiuui  Trutt  Society. 
The  New  Casket,  in  tbe  style  of  the  old 
Christmas  Annuals,  contains  Tales,  Didac- 
tic Essays,  and  other  brief  pieces,  in  verse 
and  prose,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  fitted  to 
engage,  gratify,  and  reward  tbe  attention  of 
young  readers.  Among  the  poetical  con- 
tributors we  observe  tbe  names  of  B.  Barton, 
J.  Montgomery,  and  Longfellow;  andamong 
tbe  prose  essayists  we  have  the  incompar- 
able "  Old  Humphrey," — long  known  to 
fame,  besides  several  others  who  write  ano- 
nymously, but  who  evidently  are  laying  the 


Nous  on  the  Book  or  Job  ;  with  a  new 
Tranitation  and  Introductory  Diesertation. 
By  the  Rev.  Albbrt  Babnbb.  Printed 
from  the  Author's  Revised  Edition  ;  with 
a  Preface  by  the  Ret.  E.  Hendkbbok, 
D.D.    In  Two  Vols.     12mo. 

London  i  Putridge  &  Oikej. 
This  edition  of  Barnes'  Notes  on  Job  comes 
recommended  to  us,  not  only  by  its  remark- 
able cheapness,  but  as  being  issued  under 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  author,  and  as 
containing  a  valuable  preface,  in  which  the 
author  is  set  right  on  the  one  point  on 
which  he  had  gone  wrong  —  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  of  Job  concerning  the 
resurrection.  Dr  Henderson,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Dr  Cobbin  in  superintending  the 
series  to  which  these  volumes  belong,  has 
famished  a  brief  preliminary  essay  conclu- 
sively establishing  the  ordinary  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  which  Job's 
faith  on  this  fundamental  tenet  is  set  forth. 

Little  Things.  Fifth  Thousand.  1851. 
Pp.63. 
Ediuuurgh ;  W.  F.  Kenntuj. 
It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  introduce 
this  admirable  little  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  It  is  obviously  the  produc- 
tion of  a  female  pen,  and  does  equal  credit 
to  tbe  head  and  heart  of  the  fair  authoress- 
After  a  short  introduction,  it  treats  of  these 
six  topics  in  succession :— Little  duties,  little 
kindnesses,  little  efforts,  little  cares,  little 
pleasures,  little  sins.  These  subjects  are 
discussed  in  a  manner  at  once  natural, 
lively,  and  effective.  The  remarks  made 
upon  "little  sins"  are  especially  worthy 
of  attention,  and  without  being  charged 
with  extravagance,  suggest  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  which  are  fitted  to  arrest  and 
impress  every  thoughtful  mind.  In  read- 
ing this  interesting  treatise,  many  passages 
present  themselves  which  might  be  ex- 
tracted as  specimens  of  the  whole;  but  we 
deem  it  better  to  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  the  volume  for  themselves.  Any 
one  wbo  presents  it  to  a  lady  friend,  need- 
ing admonition  on  the  points  glanced  at 
in  the  title  (and  in  whose  case  may  this 
supposition  not  be  made?)  will,  we  ars 
sure,  for  a  very  small  sum,  do  her  a  very 
great  service. 

D  OH"*  by  GOOglC 


Religious  Intelligence. — Foreign. 


CJiBgow  :  League  Office. 

Tan  annual  report  of  the  League,  the  rolls 
of  its  members,  a  list  of  abstinence  societies 
in  Scotland,  a  summary  of  returns  connect- 
ed with  the  "  moral  condition  of  Scotland," 
specially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  a  compendium  of  temper- 
ance and  general  statistics,  are  here  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  an  Almanack,  and 
under  a  beautifully  ornamented  cover.  To 
abstainers  the  publication  needs  no  recom- 
mendation from  us.  It  will  be  viewed  by 
them,  and  deservedly,  with  some  degree  of 
pride.  We  commend  it  to  all,  whether 
abstainers  or  no,  who  feel  interested  in  the 
moral  condition  of  our  country.  Some 
curious  items  are  furnished  from  the  Vale 
of  Leven,  as  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  religion  and  strong  drink.  In  one  vil- 
lage, for  example,  the  people  pa;  for  drink 
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L.5407: 9:4  annually;  while  the  ordinances 
of  religion  stand  them  only  L.6-15  :  12  :  4, 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  (he  bad 
spirit,  to  the  amount  of  1**761:17:0.  For 
the  Tale  of  Leven  at  large,  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  strong  drink  is  estimated  at 
L.1G,9B7  :9:4,  while  religion,  education, 
and  poor-rates  are,  together,  set  down  at 
L.4573: 16 : 9 }.  If  this  bean  average  speci- 
men of  the  operative  classes  of  Scotland, 
the  self-imposed  taxes  would  seem  to  ex- 
ceed all  other  taxes  combined  in  the  draught 
they  make  upon  (he  working  man's  income. 
From  the  statement  as  to  General  Deno- 
minational Societies,  we  observe  that  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  Abstinence  Society 
has  32  members,  of  whom  17  are  ministers; 
the  Free  Church  Abstainers'  Society  81 
ministers ;  the  Personal  Abstinence  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
1 50  ministers,  263  elders,  14  preachers,  and 
47  divinity  students.  The  number  of  ab- 
staining ministers  of  all  denominations  in 
Scotland  is  upwards  of  400. 


SUligfoius  Entrtlig;rnee.— iFowfgn. 


Jewish  Mission*. — The  cause  of  evan- 
gelical missions,  whether  among  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  although  denominational  in  the 
conducting  of  the  several  branches  of  it, 
yet  being  in  Its  object  and  ends  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  whole  church,  no  de- 
nomination or  missionary  society  must  be 
left  to  mourn  alone,  when  severe  adversity 
befalls  them.  And  we  willingly  award 
our  sympathy  to  our  brethren  of  the  Free 
Church,  in  the  forcible  breaking-up  of  their 
mission  among  the  Jews  at  Pestb,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  summary  and  almost  rude 
expulsion  of  their  missionaries,  Messrs 
Wingatc  and  Smith,  from  that  ill-fated 
country,  as  their  missionary,  Mr  Edwards, 
had  previously  been  from  Lemberg,  in  Ga- 
licis-  This  event,  so  unexpected  and  so 
mnch  deplored,  need  excite  no  surprise, 
when  we  consider  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  the  general  course  of 
its  recent  proceedings.  The  wonder  may 
rather  be,  that  Englishmen,  and  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  should  have  been 
endured  for  so  long  a  period,  as  the  ten 
yeara  during  which  the  mission  at  Pesth 
has  existed,  by  a  Government  to  whom 
everything  English  can  be  only  secondary, 
as  an  object  of  hatred,  to  everything  Pro- 
testant, and  everything  savouring  of  liberty 
and  parity  in  religion.  The  mission  at 
Pesth  was  in  a  condition  of  much  promise ; 
the  assemblies  numerous,  often  crowded; 


the  attention  close,  and  sometimes  breath- 
less ;  while  a  spirit  of  mntual  love  and 
confidence  reigned  among  the  brethren. 
During  the  six  or  seven  months  preceding 
their  departure,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight 
persons  had,  as  the  missionaries  hope,  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  One 
Jewess,  the  wife  of  a  corn- merchant,  bad 
died  calling  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  two  others 
gave  tokens  of  ardent  love  and  seal  for  the 
Saviour.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  that  the  two 
missionaries  found,  on  their  return  from 
the  bouse  of  prayer,  summonses  waiting 
them,  to  appear  before  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  police,  on  the  following  day.  On 
their  appearance,  they  were  simply  in- 
formed that  an  imperial  order  had  arrived, 
requiring  them  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out delay.  No  reason  was  assigned,  but 
that  the  nature  of  their  functions  was  dis- 
liked by  the  Government.  The  councillor 
of  police  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  ;  and  offered  to  lay  the  repreatn- 
tations  they  made  before  the  ministry,  and 
communicate  to  them  the  result.  But, 
while  preparing  to  take  every  proper  step 
for  appealing  to  the  British  ambassador, 
and  expostulating  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, they  were,  on  the  third  day  after, 
informed  that  the  Government,  as  the  only 
answer  to  their  remonstrances,  had  sent  a 
more  stringent  order  than  before,  that  they 
should  leave  the  country  immediately;  that 
they  must  take  their  departure  on  the  to!- 
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lowing  Thursday;  and  that  if  the?  did  sat  through  legitimate  traffic   carried   on   by 

keep  (he  time  appointed,  force  would  be  the  river  Z*inbexi.     Mr  L.  now  wishes   to 

employed.      They   took   their    departure  have  his  family  removed  from  him  for  two 

on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January,  years,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair 

amidst  the   lean  of  their  much- beloved  commencement  of  this  mission. 

brethren.     They  found  they  bad  little  to  

hope  from  the  interference  of  the  British  >iST  ^^ 

Ambassador  ;  aa  Mr  Edwards,  their  follow  - 

missionary  at  Lemberg,  another  city  of  the         The  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England 

same  empire,  had  previously  found.    He  Society  at  New  Kabbai,  about  i°  S.  Ihl,  is 

.  had,  on  the  13th  December,  received  the  the  only  mission  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

same  peremptory  order  to  quit  the  Ana-  Africa.    The  latest  intelligence  from  it  is 

trlan  territory  before  the  end  of  the  mouth;  somewhat  disheartening.    Dr  Krapf,  who 

and,   after  travelling   to  Vienna,  at  that  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  r ' 

unpropi  tioui  season,  a  distance  of  400  last  year  to  t be  minion  with  t " 
miles,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Minister  tional  missionaries,  who  ware  < 
of  the  Interior,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  and  three  German  mechanics  ;  bat  a 
he  obtained  a  permit  of  eight  days  to  return  these  missionaries  left  them  at  Aden.  The 
to  Lemberg  for  bis  family.  He  had  then  other  missionary  was  cat  off  by  fever,  after 
to  travel  with  them,  in  very  painful  circnm-  n  month's  residence;  and  two  of  the  Ger- 
stances,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  ere  ever  man  mechanics,  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
they  could  reach  a  town  beyond  the  Am-  returned  home, — their  constitutions  having 
trian  empire  in  which  tbey  could  rest,  been  found  too  weak  for  the  climate.  The 
Such  is  the  "  weariness  and  painfulness  "  encouragement  among  the  natives  in  toe 
with  which  those  who  labour  in  the  Gospel  neighbourhood  of  the  station  has  been  very 
may  have  still  to  lay  their  account.  small.  A  few  inquirers,  however,  were 
under  instruction  ;  two  of  whom  had  al- 

beHef  in  Christianity,  and  their  desire  to  be 

MrLivingaton.theanterpriBingmissiODSxy  numbered  among  its  followers.  The  first 
who  shared  in  the  discovery  of  the  targe  baptized  convert  bad  died  in  the  faith.  Dr 
African  lake,  Ugami,  with  the  several  con-  Krapf  bad  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
siderabte  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  has  saade  a  to  commence,  alone,  a  new  station,  in 
third  journey  to  that  interesting  region,  Ukambani,  a  town  many  miles  in  the  in- 
w-ith  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gos-  terior.  In  exploring  the  neighbouring 
pel  among  the  tribes  who  occupy  it.  Heset  country,  with  the  view  of  preaching  the 
out  from  his  station  at  Kolobeng,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  many  places  where  it 
spring  of  1850,  taking  his  family  along  with  was  sever  heard  before, — in  which  jour- 
him;  his  intention  being  to  remain  among  ney  he  was  accompanied  by  a  chief, 
tboseiiewly-disc*veredtribes,wbQ,iudense  and  a  company  of  about  60  in  alt,— they 
numbers,  people  that  part  of  Africa,  with  were  attacked  by  a  company  of  a  neigh- 
the  view  of  commencing  missionary  open-  touring  tribe,  amounting  to  130  ;  and  the 
tions  among  them.  He  found  one  tribe,  chief,  with  one  of  his  wives,  and  four  of  his 
among  whom  be  remained  two  months,  the  men,  were  killed.  This  was  in  retaliation 
most  savage  race  of  people  they  bad  seen,  for  the  murder  of  15  men  belonging  to  the 
but  was  treated  by  them  with  uniform  kind-  tribe  of  these  assailants,  who  have  the  re- 
ness ;  and  they  would  have  been  delighted  putation  of  being  a  tribe  of  robbers.  These 
toreceiva  him  permanently  as  their  teocher.  men  had  Come  to  the  chief  who  aceenv 
Buttheconntrjitselfwassotatsllydifferent  paiiied  Dr  IL,  bringing  him  some  tobacco, 
from  anything  he  could  have  anticipated,  and  had  been  killed  by  his  people,  because 
that  be  felt  convinced,  that  two  years  aloee  tbey  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  robbers;  asd 
in  it  are  required  for  the  successful  com-  their  tribe  now,  in  return,  took  their 
mencement  of  a  mission.  The  country  js.ror  vengeance.  This  left  Dr  Krapf  alone 
hundreds  of  miles,  intersected  with  numerous  among  hostile  strangers,  for  all  his  company 
rivers  ;  one  of  them  computed  from  300  to  fled;  and  he  was  far  from  the  station,  which 
500  yards  broad,  which  periodically  over-  had  become  his  new  home.  He  had,  there- 
flows  the  country ;  another  is  80  yards  fore,  to  find  bis  way  back  on  foot,  under 
wide  :  and  the  two  united  form  the  Zam-  prolonged  sufferings  from  hunger,  thirst, 
hen,  which  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  east  and  exhaustion,  sueh  as  have  been  sur- 
cosst,  about  the  18°  of  S.  lat.  An  attempt  passed  in  the  experience  of  few  travellers. 
had  been  made  in  1650,  to  commence  the  But  his  life  was  mercifully  preserved;  aua, 
slave-trade,  by  a  party  from  the  west ;  but  on  at  length  regaining  his  new  station,  be 
it  is  conceived  this  might  be  effectually  found  that  the  attendants  who  accompanied 
checked,  by  the  introduction  of  English  him  from  Babbai,  were  resolved  to  return 
manu&ctures  among  these  interior  tribes,  home,  and  he  made  up  Ml  nuns*,  bo  acennv 
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pany  them,  as  it  m  hot  advisable,  tsnder 
present  circumstances,  to  entrust  himself 
entirely  to  this  new  tribe,  among  whom  he 
bad  taken  up  his  i 


of  pergonal  devotedneaa  to  the  work  of 
BMiminMi  Though  man;  friends  of  the 
Weeloyaa  Missionary  Society  bad  long 
desired  the  establishment  bj  them  of  a 
mission  in  Chins,  vet  the  extent  of  their 
•airing  missions  had  prevented  the  so- 
ciety from  attempting  this  new  field. 
Bat  one  of  their  local  preachers  in 
Yorkshire,  of  the  nam*  of  George  Piercy, 
a  young  man  bent  upon  missionary  labour 
in  China,  and  knowing  the  inability  of 
the  society  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
mission  to  that  country,  formed  the  noble 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  it  on  his  own 
resourises ;  as  he  bad  property  sufficient  to 
carry  hira  out  and  support  him  for  some 
time.  He  sailed  accordingly  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1850,  having  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  a  small  class  of  soldiers  who 
met  together  for  worship  at  Hong  Cong. 
On  his  arrival  there,  after  a  favourable 
passage,  he  found  that  the  soldier  was  dead 
to  whom  he  bad  the  letter  of  introduction, 
and  only  one  remaining  of  the  little  class 
which  met  with  him,  which  one  was  the  first 
soldier  he  met  at  the  barracks.  By  him  be 
was  introduced  to  Dr  Legge,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  who  took  him  into  his 
own  house  for  some  weeks,  and  did  all  that 
christian  kindness  could  do  to  encourage 
and  to  counsel  him.  Mr  Piercy  was  soon 
enabled  to   visit  the  soldiers  in  the  bar- 


racks; formed  a  religious  society,  which 
now  consists  of  twenty  members,  and  pro- 
cured a  little  chapel,  capable  of  holding 
sixty  persons,  which  Dr  Legge  opened.  He 
has  also  established*  school;  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  in 
which  he  has  apparently  made  consider- 
able progress;  and  is  studying  medicine 
under  a  German  physician,  who  kindly  as- 
sists him  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  and  their  treat- 
merit.  He  has  hitherto  got  considerable 
support  from  persons  on  the  spot ;  and  an 
old  and  liberal  friend  of  the  society  at 
borne  has  also  sent  him  some  supplies. 

The  United  Brethren,  who  had  formerly 
made  some  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mongols  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  have,  in  consequence  of  a 
visit  paid  by  the  late  Dr  Gutxlaff  to  Herra- 
hut,  resolved  to  renew  their  attempts  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object. 
They  have  determined  to  take  measure* 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  them, 
so  soon  as  qualified  candidates  can  be 
fonnd  for  this  peculiar  service,  and  the 
best  mode  of  commencing  the  work  ascer- 
tained. It  will  indeed  be  a  vocation  of  no 
•mall  self-denial,  to  undertake  the,  toil  and 
privations  of  a  missionary  among  these 
hordes.  Yet  the  Lord  can  provide  his  own 
messengers,  and  give  them  perfect  fitness 
for  their  work. 

The  Swedish  Missionary  Society  sent  to 
China  in  1849  two  missionaries,  Frost  and 
Elgquish,  who  took  up  their  residence  in 
Foo  Chaw.  But  in  December  1850,  when, 
in  a  boat  on  the  river,  they  were  attacked 
by  pirates,  when  Frost  was  killed,  and 
Elgquish  narrowly  escaped  by  jumping  into 
the  river,  and  swimming  on  shore. 


ItrttllfgrnK.— StnfUl  ^wssfitrrfan  ejurtj. 
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congregation,  Berwick,  to  Mr  J.  Thomson, 
and  of  Beaumont  Union  congregation  to 
Mr  D.  Taylor,  were  sustained.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  of  Synod,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  remind  the  sessions 
within  their  bounds  of  their  duty  to  see 
that  among  the  members  of  their  respective 
congregations  "all  ordinary  traffic  be  sus- 
pended on  the  Lord's  day,  and  especially 
traffic  in  strong  drink ; "  and  instructed  the 
ministers  to  preach  on  the  subject  on  the 
■  third  Sabbath  of  the  month,  or  any  other 
early  Sabbath  mors  convenient.  Thanks 
wen  recorded  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  for 


his  valuable  present  of'  two  books  on  the  sub- 

f'ect  of  the  Sabbath  to  each  congregational 
ibrary.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  13th  April,  when 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  pres- 
byterial  visitation  of  congregations  during 

Bachan This  presbytery  met  at  Stew- 

•rtneld,  Old  Deer,  2d  March.  Duplicate 
schedules  of  statistics  fiom  several  congre- 
gations were  received.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr  Balfour,  neglected  at  last  meet- 
ing of  the  presbytery,  thanking  the  presby- 
tery for  the  attention  paid  to  his  congrega- 
tion during  his  severe  and  protracted  afflic- 
tion, was  rend.  Petitions  to  the  Synod  were 
presented  and  read,  from  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  members  of  the  congregations 
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of  Huu(ly,Banff,Gard<!Dston,auti  Abeicbir-  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  deem  the  un- 
der, prajinjt  to  be  disjoined  from  the  pres-  chinery  already  in  operation  sufficient  to 
bytery  of  Buehan ;  that  the y,  with  the  ses-  supply  present  demands,  and  would  recom- 
sions  and  congregation*  of  Grange  and  mead  the  farther  circulation  of  the  Word 
Keith,  with  the  station  of  Cabraeh  from  of  God  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
the  presbytery  of  Elgin,  may  be  formed  chareh.  As  to  the  remit  anent  a  Synod 
inlo  a  separate  presbytery,  to  be  called  the  in  England,  subordinate  to  the  General 
Banffshire  presbyter;,  with  its  ordinary  Synod,  the  presbytery  agreed  that  the 
place  of  meeting  at  Aberchirder,  in  the  pa-  prayer  of  the  overture  be  granted.  On 
rish  of  Msmoch;  with  petitions  to  thepres-  the  remit,  concerning  the  proposal  that  the 
bytery  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Synod,  standard  of  support  for  the  gospel  ministry 
and  give  their  consent  to  the  arrangement,  be  raised,  &c,  the  presbytery,  after  rea- 
The  presbytery,  fully  satisfied  of  the  rea-  son [ng,  agreed  that  tbestipeud  of  m' 


sonableness  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  be  raised,  and  that  every  practicable  method 
unanimously  transmitted  the  petition,  and  be  taken  to  gain  this  object.  Appointed 
gave  their  consent  to  the  disjunction.  A  as  members  of  the  committee  of  bills  and 
statement  of  the  procedure  of  the  congre-  overtures— the  Rev.  Robert  Gemmill,  and 
tion  of  Peterhead,  in  having  some  time  ago  David  Shepherd,  elder- 
procured  a  supply  of  preachers,  with  the  Dunfermline — This  presbytery  met  pa 
view  of  obtaining  a  colleague  and  successor  the  2d  of  March, — the  Kev.  Dr  M'MichauJ, 
to  their  present  minister,  and  of  their  de-  moderator,— when,  inter  alia,  the  clerk  re- 
sign to  have  the  same  arrangement  cod-  ported  thai,  as  enjoined,  be  had  written  to 
tinued  until  they  should  realise  their  ob-  those  congregations  from  which  no  report 
ject,  was  sanctioned  and  approved  of  by  the  was  received  at  last  meeting,  on  the  sub- 
presbytery.  In  answer  to  a  memorial  and  ject  of  Sabbath  traffic  in  intoxicating 
petition  from  a  member  of  the  congrega-  liquors.  Reports  from  several  of  these 
tion  of  Aberchirder,  under  suspension  from  were  now  received,  which  were  of  a  favour- 
church  privilege,  stating  the  hardship  of  able  character.  The  Rev.  Dr  M'Micbael, 
hU  situation,  and  praying  to  be  restored  to  agreeably  to  instructions  at  last  meeting, 
the  communion  of  the  church,  the  presby-  read  the  draft  of  a  letter  prepared  by  him, 
tery  remitted  his  case  to  the  session  of  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
Aberchirder,  with  instructions  to  restore  bytery  on  that  subject,  to  be  sent  to  the 
him  to  communion  without  delay,  unless  ministers  of  other  denominations  in  the 
they  have  any  particular  valid  reason  un-  district, — which  was  approved  and  ordered 
known  to  the  presbytery  why  he  should  not  to  be  printed,  and  transmitted  along  witii 
be  restored.  No  sufficient  reason  appeared  the  minute  of  last  meeting  of  Synod  on  the 
to  the  presbytery  for  giving  that  pare  of  subject,  and  the  address  on  it,  read  some- 
tfie  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng-  time  ago  to  tbe  congregations  of  the  pres- 
land,  &c,  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  provin-  bytery.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
""  ■"  "  Johnston,  it  was  agreed  to  petition  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  in  favour 
with  prayer.  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  university 
Carlitk. — This  presbytery  met  at  Car-  tests — the  petition  to  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
lisle  on  the  16th  March,— Present,  with  the  ber  for  the  county  for  presentation,  and  Mr 
Rev.  George  Chapman,  moderator,  six  mi-  J.  B.  Smith  to  be  requested  to  support  it. 
nisters  and  four  elders.  After  sustaining  a  The  overture  remitted  on  the  subject  of 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Wigton,  to  Bible  circulation  was  considered,  and  the 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Leitch,  and  receiving  presbytery  agreed  to  report,  that  while 
from  Mr  William   Drummond,  who  had  recognising  the  duty  and  importance  of 


bytery  appointed  Mr  Leitch  to  be  inducted  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  adoptic 

at  Wigton  on  Monday  the  12th  of  April,  any  other  kind  of  society  or  agency  in  ad- 

aud  Mr  Drummond   to    be   ordained  at  dition  to  those  already  in  operation  for  that 

Whitehaven  on  Tuesday  the  13th.  purpose.    The  committee  of  presbyter;  on 

Dundee.. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuts-  missionary  affairs,  being  also  one  on  sta- 

day,  2d  March— the  Rev.  W.  Berwick,  mo-  tistics,  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  digest 

derator.     Mr  David  Nicol,  student  of  the  of  tbe  statistical  returns  from  the  congrega- 

first  year,  was  transferred  from  this  to  the  tiona  in  the  presbytery,  for  the  past  year, 

Cupar  presbytery.    The  presbytery,  after  and  present  it  to  next  meeting  on  the  20th 

hearingthe  reportsof  sessionson  the  remits  of  April.    The    Rev.   Messrs    More   and 

of  Synod,  look  up  said  remits.    As  to  the  Fleming  were  appointed  commissioners  to 

one  anent  tbe  church,  as  such,  circulating  the  committee   of  bills  and  overtures  at   ■ 

the  Word  of  God,  the  presbytery,  while  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
the;  consider  it  the  doty  of  the  church         Edinburgh.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
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2d  of  March, — Rev.  W.  Parlane,  moderator. 
Oq  petition  from  Ibe  church  of  Portsburgh, 
Mr  Johnstone  was  appointed  to  moderate 
in  a  call  there,1  on  Monday,  lath  March. 
An  overture  from  the  missionary  society  of 
College  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
transmitted  by  the  session,  was  read,  and 
the  presbytery  having  expressed  approval 
of  the  same,  agreed  that  it  be  transmitted 
to  the  Synod.  On  application  from  the 
vacant  church  at  West  Linton,  Mr  J.  A. 
Johnstone,  probationer,  was  appointed  to 
be  located  there  throughout  the  month  of 
March.  The  presbytery  adjourned,  to 
meet  on  Monday,  5th  March. 

Elgin. — This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on 
Tussday  the  16th  current,— Rev.  A.  Sprott, 
Archieston,  moderator.  After  hearing  dis- 
courses, which  were  approved  of,  from 
Messrs  Thorbnrn  and  Imrie,  students,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  vano 
remits  from  the  supreme  court.  With  re- 
ference to  the  remit  regarding  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  after  discussion,  that  while  they 
acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  an 
abundant  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
they  do  not  feel  any  pressing  necessity  to 
make  this  a  distinct  scheme  of  the  church, 
particularly  as,  Independent  of  the  numer- 
ous local  societies  which  exist  throughout 
the  country,  there  are  other  agencies  in 
operation  which  make  this  their  avowed 
afid  sole  object,  and  which  conduct  their 
operations  on  a  wide  scale,  and  on  sonnd 
and  catholic  principles.  The  presbytery 
then  took  up  the  remit  with  reference  to 
the  more  liberal  support  of  the  gospel  mi- 
nistry, and,  after  lengthened  discussion, 
resolved  that  this  was  a  subject  eminently 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  church; 
that  whether  as  regards  the  just  rights  of 
ministers,  or  the  respectability  and  influ- 
ence of  the  church  as  a  whole,  it  was  alike 
necessary  that  a  much  more  liberal  support 
of  the  ministry,  especially  ip  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts,  should  be  obtain- 
ed, and  that  all  proper  means,  such  as  the 
appointing  of  influential  deputations  to 
visit  the  churches,  &c.,  should  be  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  this  most  important 
end.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  Tillie, 
Burgbead,  was  then  read,  reigning,  in 
consequence  of  bad  health,  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Burghead. 
After  expressing  their  christian  sympathy 
with  Mr  Tillie  in  his  present  circumstances, 
agreed  that  the  letter  of  demission  should 
lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting,  and  that 
the  congregation  be  cited  to  appear  for  its 
interests  at  said  meeting.  The  presbytery 
then  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Moncrieff's  bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  university  tests.  The  Bev.  Mr 
Whyte,  Moyness,  gave  notice  of  an  over- 
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tare  to  the  Synod,  on"  the  impropriety  of 
expending  the  funds  of  the  church  in  the 
training  of  Gaelic  students.  Agreed  to 
transmit  petitions  from  the  sessions  of 
Keith  and  Grange,  craving  disjunction  from 
the  Elgin  presbytery,  and  to  be  formed 
along  with  certain  other  congregations  into 
a  new  presbytery,  to  be  called  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Banff.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Elgin 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath  of 

GUagow. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March— Rev.  Br  King, 
moderator.  After  the  reading  and  signing  of 
the  minutes,  the  presbytery  considered  the 
report  of  the  committee  oh  the  more  liberal 
support  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  agreed 
cordially  to  approve  of  the  object,  and  wit  fa- 
nut  committing  themselves  to  the  details,  re- 

their  care ;  to  report  to  the  presbytery  at 

next  meeting.  The  presbytery  also  con- 
sidered the  overture  of  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  respecting  the  duty  of  the 
church,  as  such,  to  circulate  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  and  it  was  agreed  to  state,  while 
the  presbytery  regard  the  matter  In  the  over- 
ture as  important,  they  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, from  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded 
by  many  unci  et  ies  for  the  cheap  purchase  and 
ready  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
that  the  church  should  take  any  farther 
steps  in  reference  to  the  overture.  A 
committee  on  missionary  churches  in  the 
city  was  appointed — Dr  Taylor,  convener. 
The  presbetery  next  considered  a  me- 
morial and  representation  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Kirkintilloch,  in  reference  to 
a  summons  served  by  their  legal  advisers, 
on  Mr  Robert  Craigie  and  others  o'f said  con- 
gregation, for  the  sum  of  L.320  expenses  in 
the  unsuccessful  plea  for  possession  of  the 
late  United  Secession  Church.  Mr  Craigie 
was  heard.  Members  of  presbytery  were 
also  heard  ;  when  it  was  agreed  to  appoint 
Dr  Struthers,  Dr  Robson,  Dr  King,  with 
Messrs  Hamilton,  M'Innes,  and  Robertson, 
a  committee,  to  enter  into  friendly  corres- 
pondence with  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
petitioners,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in 
reference  to  this  matter  ;  and  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  friends  in  Kirkin- 
tilloch, and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  then- 
whole  case,.it  was  agreed  cordially  to  re- 
commend, as  especial  effort  is  needed,  that 
snch  effort  should  be  made  to  relieve  them 
from  their  difficulties,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
congregations  under  the  care  of  this  pres- 
bytery, and  to  the  church  generally.  In 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  create  the  mem- 
bers of  Synod  south  of  the  Tweed  i: 
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im  the  meantime,  be  formed ;  but  believ  ing  instructed  to  convey  to  Mr  Henderson  the 

that  important  ends  may  be  served  by  our  cordial  thanks  of  tbe  presbytery.    Returns 

presbyteries  in  England  meeting  together  from  cessions  a>  to  an  English  Synod  h*v- 

and  consulting  on  measure*  that  affect  the  ing  been  presented,  it  nag  moved  that  the 

interests  of  Presbyterianism  south  of  the  presbytery  cannot  approve  of  the  congre. 

Tweed,  are  of  opinion  that  all  facilities  for  gntions  in  England  being  formed  into  a 

this  purpose  should  be  afforded  by  the  provincial  Synod  until  these  congregations 

Synod,  and  that  the  Synod  should  favour-  are  themselves  very  generally  in  favour  of 

ably  regard  any  movement  towards  closer  snch  a  plan— this  does  not  appear  to  be 

union  between  the  various  bodies  of  evan-  the  case  at  present — the  presbytery  is  of 

gelioal  Presbyterians  in  England.  opinion,  tbat  the  decision  of  the  question 

Zanari.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  delayed.     It 

9th  of  March — the  Rev.  Peter  Macfnrlane,  was  also  moved,  that  the  overture  remitted 

moderator.    The  Re*.  Andrew  Scott  re-  by  the  Synod  in  favour  of  an  English.  Sy- 

ported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ap-  nod  be  adopted.      The   first  motion  was 

point  meat  of  presbytery,  he  had  moderated  preferred  by  a  majority  of  three.    Read 

in  a  call  at  West  Cakler  on  the  24th  of  Feb-  answers  to  Messrs  Houston  and  Walker's 

rnary,  which   had    been  given  very  liar-  reasons  of  protest,  which  the  presbytery 

moniously  to  Mr  John  Thomson.  Mr  Scott's  approved,  and  appointed  Messrs  Young  and 

conduct  in  the  matter  was  approved,  and  Fraser  to  support  it  at  the  meeting  of  Sy- 

the  call  was  unanimously  sustained.    Tbe  nod.    Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 

Rev.  William  Millar,  of  Longridge,  who  has  held  Tuesday,  Sth  April. 

been  for  a  considerable  time  past  unable  

to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties,  owing  to  , 
bodily  infirmity,  laid  bis  demission  of  his 
pastoral  charge  on  the  table.  After  some  Wit/ton,  Cumberland. — The  Rev.  Alex- 
conversation  on  the  case,  the  moderator  anderLeitch,  formerly  missionary  to  Indian 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Longridgvi  on  the  called  23d  February — Mr  Cnrnithers,  of 
28th  current,  and  intimate  what  bad  taken  Longton,  presiding. 

place,  and  summon  tbe  congregation  to  ap-  Wat  Calder. — Mr  John  Thomson,  pro- 
pear  by  commission  en  at  next  meeting  of  bationer,  called  24th  February — Mr  Scott, 
presbytery  to  attend  to  their  interests,  of  Cambusnetban,  presiding. 
when  bis  demission  will  be  considered  and  Newcastle,  Bladcett  Street. — The  Rev. 
determined.  The  "clerk  was  requested  to  John  Brown  Johnston,  of  Kirkaldy,  called 
acknowledge  and  thank  John  Henderson,  26th  February — Mr  Muir,  of  Sunderland, 
Esq.,  of  Park,  for  a  donation  of  books  on  presiding. 

the  Sabbath,  which  he  had  kindly  sent.         Ncwauttt,  Fourth  Congregation. — Mr  G. 

The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  ap-  Dodds,  probationer,  called  25th  February 

pointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  — Mr  Parker,  of  Sunderland,  presiding-. 
April.  Shieh,  Aberdceiuka-e.—T'De  Rev.  William 

NeweatSt. —  This    presbytery    met    2d  Gillespie,  late  missionary  to  China,  called 

March.    A  call  from  tbe  congregation  of  25th  February — Mr  Dickie,  of  Aberdeen, 

Blacked,  Street,  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston  presiding. 

of  Kirkaldy,  and  another  from  the  fourth         Forttburgk,  Edinburgh.  —  The  Re*.  D. 

congregation  in  Zion  Chapel,  to  Mr  Geo.  Croom,  of  Sanquhar,  called  154h  Maxell — 

Dodds,    preaoher,    were    sustained.      Mr  Mr  Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh.,  presiding. 

Fraser  was  appointed  to  lay  Mr  Johnston's  

call,  with  reasons   of  translation   on   the 

table  of  Kirkaldy  presbytery,  and  trials  for 

ordination  were  assigned  to  Mr  Dodds.         Died,  at  Chapelknowe,  Dumfriesshire,  on 

Read  a  letter  from  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  the  23d   February  last,  the  Rev.  George 

of  Park,  presenting  two  volumes  on  the  Clark,  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Sabbath  to  every  congregational  library  in  Church  there,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  aiin- 

tbo  presbytery,  for  which  the  clerk  wss  istry. 


iJtonrjIj  JfUtrosuert. 

tbe  bishop  os>  cmoinri,  im  utm  thud      him  when  he  was  the  evangelical  vicar  of 

bodies  or  DissanrEBS,  Islington  j  hut  ever  since  he  landed  upon 

the  shores  of  India,  as  bishop  of  Calcutta, 

Dutrat  of  Calcutta  has  been  playing  his     bis  career  has  been  characterised  by  tbe 

old  pranks  over  agaia,  W«  know  nothing  of     greatest  bigotry  towards  Dissenters.    He 
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had  searceJygot  himself  com  forlably  Mated  Do  sympathy  with  inch  historical  associ*- 
npon  his  diocesan  throne,  when  he  psii»lic3y  tions,  gets  up  a  memorial  to  himself,  ' 
attacked  the  London  Missionary  Society,  praying  for  an  Episcopal  chaplain.  The 
through  its  agents  in  the  East.  A  depn-  memorial  was  very  scastily  signed,  area  by 
tation  of  the  missionaries  waited  upon  him,  the  Episcopal  residents  of  Serampore ;  bnt 
of  whom  oar  informant  was  one,  and  re-  the  result  is,, the  Baptist  missionaries  hare 
quested  Una  to  mention  the  names  uf  the  surrendered  that  church,  to  which  they  most 
persons  he  referred  to.  Daniel,  who  was  bare  been  so  strongly  attached.  Tbefuryof 
placed  in  the  witness-box,  expressed  tie  this  intolerant  high  churchman  has  not  been 
highest  respect  for  the  character  and  ser-  confined  to  measnree  of  the  kind  we  hare 
rices  of  the  misaoinries  who  were  then  mentioned  above.  Bis  acrimony  pursue* 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  India.  His  re-  Dissenters  even  to  the  grave.  Will  it  be 
marks  were  confined  to  some  of  their  pre.  believed  that,  a  short  tints  ago,  he  had  the 
decessors.  The  missionaries  thanked  his  bad  taste  to  issue  an  order,  prohibiting  the 
Lordship  for  the  good  opinion  he  had  ex-  funerals  of  Dissenters  from  passing  into  the 
pressed  of  themselves  and  of  their  fellow-  public  burial  ground*  in  Calcutta,  by  the 
labourers  ;  but  continued,  that  as  the  common  entrance  !  The  bodies  of  Epis- 
memory  of  pious  men  was  precious,  they  oonalians,  who,  though  dying  with  an  oath 
washed  ta  ascertain  who,  among  their  pre-  of  blasphemy  on  their  lips,  or  with  the 
decessors,  had  acted  so  improperly,  as  to  knife  of  murder  in  their  bands,  are  all  con- 
expose  themselves  to  his  censure.  The  signed  to  the  grave  as  dear  brethren,  "in 
bishop  wriggled  like  an  eel,  under  the  ope-  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
ration  of  skinning:  refused  to  give  names,  tion  to  eternal  life,"  were  to  be  admitted, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  deputation  as  a  matter  of  course,  through  the  wide  and 
to  n  time-piece  in  the  room,  which  was  spacious  entrance.  The  bodies  of  Dw- 
given  him,  as  a  parting  gift,  by  has  beloved  settlers,  who,  though  dying  in  the  hope  and 
parishioners  of  Islington.  And  thus  the  comfort  of  ton  Gospel,  are  delivered  over 
interview  ended.  He  has  bean  the  in-  "  unto  the  eneovenanted  mercies  of  God," 
veterate  opponent  of  the  marriage  hill  for  along  with  die  heathen,  who  have  never 
bona,  which  allowa  person*  to  be  married  heard  of  his  name,  were  to  he  admitted, 
by  other  forms  than  those  of  the  Church  of  through  some  side  wicket,  seme  narrow 
England.  The  bill  has  now  passed.  Dts-  door,  which  would  symbolise  the  inferior 
sentes-a  may  now  be  married  without  con-  position  of  Dissenters,  both  in  the  present 
forming  to  the  Anglican  ritual ;  bnt  it  has  and  in  the  future  world.  Bnt  most  un- 
been  delayed  for  years,  in  consequence  of  for  Mutate!  v,  there  were  no  aide  wickets, 
the  determined  perseverance  of  the  bishop,  no  narrow  doors  ;  and  the  oonaequenoe 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  better  that  the  was,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  were 
children  of  parsons  married  by  Presbyterian,  not  of  the  Established  Church,  while  living, 
Independent,  and  Baptist  missionaries  bad  to  be  smuggled  in  to  their  last  resting- 
should  become  bastards,  in  the  eye  of  the  place  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  made  for 
law,  and  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  the  purpose.  The  bishop's  malice  ia,  tor- 
titan  that  any  one  should  not  be  compelled  tnnately,  greater  than  his  power.  In  1 849, 
to  wear  the  mark,  or  bear  the  name  of  the  when  he  attempted  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
beast.  By  underhand  means,  he  has  on-  he  was  explicitly  iaformed  by  the  gorera- 
tained  from  the  government  the  charge  of  nicnt,  that  it  "  is  not  desirable  to  hare 
the  Serampore  chorea,  in  which  on  Baptist  separate  lairs,  or  fenced-off  portions  of 
friends  first  unfurled  the  hag  of  Christianity  ground,  for  the  interment  of  these  not  of 
in  India.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  hia  church,  for  whom  the  public,  burial 
yonng  readers,  that  when  the  Baptises  went  grounds  are  provided."  This  official  doen- 
to  India  to  preach  the  Gospel,  they  could  meat  has  been  reprinted,  by  orders  of  the 
not  get  an  inch  of  ground,  for  this  pur  government,  nnd  a  check  accordingly  given 


rheyfotr 

then  a  Danish  settlement.  It  was  not  in  a  dead.  Bneh  conduct  must  be  exposed ; 
British,  but  hi  a  Danish  settlement,  that  and  there  are  none  of  our  bishops,  whose 
these  devoted  men  were  allowed  to  preach  proceedings  reauire  to  be  watched  with  so 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  when,  much  eare,  as  those  with  whose  oversight 
a  few  years  ago,  Serampore  was  ceded  to  the 'colonies  are  blessed.  And  Bach  conduct, 
Britain,  the  church  passed  into  the  hinds  detestable  as  it  -is  in  'any  clergyman,  be- 
ef our  govern  aunt.  The  missionaries  con-  come*  an  object  of  otter  loathing  to  an  iu- 
tmued  to  act  m  chaplains  to  the  settlement,  gennoua  mind,  whan  committed  by  a  man 
I  they  had  done  formerly,  when  it  he-  who  wrote  an  evangelical  introductory  essay 
'  o  Denmark.    These  services  were  to  "  WilbeTforee'a  Practical  View  of  Chris- 


longed  t. 
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vicar  of  Islington,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta!  oven  "liquor-tellers  of  the  more  respect- 
The  very  name  smells  in  oar  nostrils,  able  order."  It  is  also  affirmed,  (hat  "  the 
"  An  Ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  astonishing  results  of  the  establishment  and 
sweeten  the  imagination."  execution  of  the  law  in  the  State  of  Maine, 

during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  are 

"   o  exclusively  beneficial  in 


.._     __. _.._     L  ..r... >r  in  other  states — 

"  Christian  Times  "  furnishes  us  with  some  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  its  general 
interesting  facts  on  the  progress  of  the  establishment  throughout  the  country." 
temperance  movement  in  the  northern  Massachusetts  has  also  moved  in  this  mat- 
states  of  die  Union.  The  object  aimed  at  ter.  A  petition,  praying  for  the  adoption 
is  not  deficient  in  boldness.  It  is  the  total  of  the  Maine  liquor  law  was  recently  pre- 
suppression  by  law  of  the  manufacture  and  sented  to  the  Legislature,  having  upwards 
safe  of  all  forms  of  intoxicating  liquors,  of  126,000  signatures  ;  Ohio  has  also  com- 
except  for  medical  and  mechanical  pur-  meneed  a  similar  agitation  ;  and  we  observe 
poses.  A  law  of  this  kind  was  passed,  that  Mr  Munroe  introduced  into  the  New 
about  a  year  ago,  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  York  Senate,  on  the  7th'  of  February,  a 
and  here  are  some  of  its  provisions: — A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating 
single  agent  may  be  appointed  annually  by  liquor,  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  thirty 
the  authorities  in  each  city  or  town,  to  sell  gallons,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
for  medical  or  mechanical  purposes  only.  The  bill  seems  founded  upon  the  strict  pro- 
The  agents  are  nnder  the  direction  of  the  visions  of  Maine  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  a 
civic  authorities,areremoveableatwill,and  petition  with  more  than  300,000  names  at- 

Sive  security  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  tached  to  it   The  American  correspondent 

ollara.    Any   person,   not  so  appointed,  ofthe  "Times"  docs  not  take  so  favourable 

whether  principal  or  subordinate,  who  is  a  view  of  this  immense  movement  as  is 

convicted  of  selling  any  kind  of  intoxicat-  done  by  the  correspondent  of  the  "Chris- 

ing  liquor,  is  fined  for  the  first  two  offences';  tian   Times;"   and  the  probabilities  are, 

the  third  offence  subjects  to  imprisonment,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  clearer  opinion 

(The  penalties  for  the  illegal  manufacture  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  by  supposing  that 

are  still  more  severe.)    Penalties  and  for-  the  statements  of  both  are  somewhat  one- 

feuurcs  recoverable  under  the  law  are  to  sided.    "  This,"  says  the  correspondent  of 

be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    No  the   "Times,"  referring  to  Mr  Munroe's 

appeals  to  be  allowed  to  a  higher  court,  bill,  "  will  sound  very  strange  to  English- 
except  under  heavy  obligations,  and  with  '  ' ' 

increased  fines,  should  the  defendant  lose 
his  case.     If  three  persons  swear  they  have 

reason  to  believe  that  liquor  is  deposited  (which  could  n 
for  sale  in  any  house  (except  in  a  dwelling-     eept  under  the  auspices  of  Father  Matb'ew), 

house),  unless  there  be  proof  of  one  actual  has  been  seized  hold  of  by  political  dema. 

sale  in  it,  the  judges  issue  a  warrant  to  goguea,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general 

search  the  premises  suspected.  If  found,  combination  forming  all  through  the  nortb- 
the  liqnor  is  destroyed,  and  the  owner  fined  em,  eastern,  and  western  states,  to  bring 
forty  dollars  and  costs.    There  is  an  ex-     another  element  of  agitation  into  the  Pre- 

ception  to  this — if  the  liquor  has  been  sidential  election.  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
legally  imported  from  some  foreign  conn-  have  already  enacted  very  stringent  laws 
try,  and  is  contained  in  its  original  pack-  against  the  sale,  as  a  beverage,  of  anything 
ages.  "The  town  authorities  are  required,  that  can  intoxicate.  Dut  it  is  perfectly 
on  information  that  liquors  are  sold  at  any  well  known,  that  these  laws  can  never  be 
public  gathering,  to  search  the  suspected  carried  into  effect;  that  the  men  who  pass 
places;  and,  in  case  they  find  any,  to  seize  them  do  it  only  to  Ret  votes,  and  that  the 
them  and  their  keeper*,  and  bring  them  bent  friends  of  public  order  go  against  the' 
before  a  judge  or  justice,  who,  on  proof  movement."  It  is  added,  that  General 
that  the  liquors  are  intoxicating,  and  were  Houston,  a  total  abstainer,  is  the  Fresiden- 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused,  tlal  candidate  of  the  "teetotal  men;"  and 
shall  destroy  the  liquors,  and  sentence  the  that  this  movement  will  control  a  vast 
keeper  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment."  Ail  number  of  votes  in  the  next  election.  But 
payments  and  contracts  connected  with  the  even  granting,  that  this  temperance  a  gi  la- 
ssie of  intoxicating  liquors  are  declared  tion  for  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the 
null  and  void.  The  law,  of  which  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
above  is  a  summary,  has  received,  according  quors,  has  more  or  less  of  a  political  cha- 
to  the  correspondent  of  the  "Christian  racter,  the  very  concession  shows  the  great 
Times,"  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  the  number  of  total .  abstainers  in  America. 
respectable  classes  in  society,    including     Candidates  for  legislative  honours  would 
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not  mako  political  capital  of  temperance  sued  for  peace ;  bat  Sir  Hurry  Smith  would 

principles,  unless  these  principles  were  ex-  grant    no   terms,   but  unconditional  sur- 

tensi  vel y  entertained  by  the  electors  them-  render.      They  hesitated   to  accept  these 

selves.     These  laws  are  indications  of   a  terms,    upon   which  they  were  told,  that 

strong   public  opinion,  even   though  they  seven  days  would  be  allowed  for  considera- 

perhaps  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  carried  tion,  and  if  they  did  not  consent,  the  whole 

rigidly  into  effect.     With  such  information  of  his  forces  should  enter  their  territory, 

as  we  possess  regarding  New  York,  we  do  The  term  expired  on  the  25th  January,  and 

not  believe  it  possible  to  carry  out  there  no   answer  having  been  received,  on  the 

the  provisions  of  the  contemplated  bill.  We  27th    January,   6000    men,    of    all    arms, 

shall  rejoice  if  we  are  deceived  in  this;  for  formed  into  seven  columns,  marched,  with 

we  are  afraid,  that  the  under  stratum  of  orders,  to  spare  thai  tribes  of  any  chief  who 

New  York  life  is  as  vicious  and  degraded  wonld  quietly  surrender ;  but  to  cut  down 

as  any  which  cao  be  found  in  the  worst  the  crops,  take  the  cattle,  and  destroy 'every 

districtsof  the  Iriah  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  enemy  found   upon  the  land  of  the  dis- 

The   subject  is  of   great   interest  to  all  affected.    It  is  stated  that  the  Caffres  are 

Christians  and  patriots,  for  drunkenness  is  short  of  powder,  and  anxious  to  secure  their 

our  national  sin;  and  there  are  some  ex-  crops.  Hencet.heiranxietyforpeace.  Some, 

cellent,   thoughtful   men,  who  have   con-  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  overtures 

siderable  difficulties,  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  for  peace,  on  the  part  of  the  Caffres,  are  a 

in  relation  to  stringent  legislation.  Perhaps  mere  pretext  to  gain  time,  until  their  crops 

light  may  come  across  the  Atlantic  are  cut  down,  and  their  ammunition  re- 

plenished.     As  usual,   the   private   letters 

the  CAFPHB  WAR bome  nope  or  its  ara   'e8S   wngnine   than   are   the   official 

tekuina      n  documents ;   and   as  yet  the  private  dis- 
patches from  the  Capo  have  been  mora 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  March,  the  Country  accurate  and  trust -worthy  than  those  which 

was  thrown  into  excitement,  by  the  intel-  have  emanated  from  head  quarters.    The 

U«cnce.  through  the  electric  telegraph,  that  next  vessel  will,  no  doubt,  give  us  more  in- 

the  Caffre  war  was  ended.     People  began  formation  which  can  be  depended  upon ; 

to  wonder  whether  this  was  not  an  aveng-  and  heartily  glad  we  shall  be  to  hear  that 

ing  destiny  hanging  over  the  head  of  Earl  this  unrighteous  war  is   ended,  and  that  a 

Grey,  and  were  musing  upon  the  circnm-  new  and  Christian  policy  shall  be  adopted 

stance,  that  we  never  heard  of  Sir  Harry  towards  the  injured  natives.     Can  there  be 

Smith'ssuccessei,untilhewassupersededby  any  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  is 

tie  Colonial- office.  Unfortunately, however,  it  the  unalterable  law  of  divine  providence, 

thenews  wastoogoodtobetrue.     The  Bos-  that  when  while  men  come  into  contact 

pbomshad  indeed  arrived,  and  her  accounts  with  (be  blacks,  the  latter  should  be  plun- 

were  less  unsatisfactory  than  any  which  had  deredcf  their  lands,  and  a  war  of  exter- 

been  received  for  a  long  time  from  the  seat  of  mination  carried  on  against  them  ?    These 

war.   General  Somerset,  and  Colonel  Eyre,  things  ought  not  so  to  be.    We  hope  that 

had  caplnred  about  thirty  thousand  cattle,  missionary  operations  will  ere  long  be  re- 

Sandilfi,Maeomo,Mepassa,  and  other  chiefs,  sumed  in  this  important  field  of  labour. 


Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  political  world,  since  our  last  retro- 
spect was  written  and  printed.  The  Protectionist  ministry  is  now  in  power. 
The  causes  are  well  known.  Lord  John  Russell  was  defeated  bj  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston  on  a  militia  bill,  which  few  cared  much  about,  tt  was  no  doubt 
humiliating  enough  to  bo  beaten  by  one  whom,  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  had  very  unceremoniously  turned  out  of  doors.  As  recorded  in  the  fine 
old  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  it  was  an  additional  pang  in  the  heart  of  the 
dying  Douglas — "  Earl  Percy  sees  me  fall."  He  resigned  immediately ;  and, 
until  better  reasons  are  assigned  for  his  conduct  than  have  yet  been  given, 
the  deed  will  seem  more  characteristic  of  a  sulky  child  than  of  a  patriotic 
statesman.  Why  not  wait  eight  days  longer,  and  if  defeated  upon  the  Re- 
form Bill,  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  V    His  Lordship  said — "  he  could 
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not  recommend  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  of  the  continent,  and  hence  he  had  no  choice  hut  to  resign 
the  roins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Derby."  But  if  this  were  a 
good  reason  a  month  ago  for  not  making  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
why  is  he  now  taking  an  active  part  in  a  policy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  com- 
pel a  dissolution  of  Parliament  ?  Itis  a  matter  of  common  calculation,  that  the 
government  burghs  have  about  sixty  votes,  wiich,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, are  always  given  to  the  party  in  power.  This  is  no  slight  loss  to  the 
causa  of  free  trade ;  and  it  may  not  be  such  an  easy  matter,  when  a  general 
election  comes  ronnd,  to  make  it  up.  Reasons,  no  doubt,  may  exist,  which 
do  not  appear  upon  the  surface, — which,  were  they  known,  would  justify 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  Whig  Prime  Minister.  Perhaps  he  had 
no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  Earl  Grey,  as  a  Colonial  Secretary,  whose 
peevish,  inconsistent,  and  impracticable  character  has  done  mischief  to  our 
colonies,  which  will  not  soon  be  repaired.  Perhaps  he  had  no  other  means 
of  getting  rid  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  that  notable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  if  he  has  ever  mastered  the  multiplication  table,  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  that  he  cannot  work  a  question  of  simple  interest.  Perhaps  be 
had  no  other  means  of  reconstructing  a  cabinet  upon  a  broader  basis,  in 
which  talent  and  practical  knowledge  would  be  considered  of  some  import- 
ance, even  though  the  possessor  conld  not  boast  of  a  long  pedigree.  We  are 
not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  statecraft ;  but  we  may  take  the  liberty  of 
predicting,  that  it  will  he  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves,  if  they  do  not 
gain  something  by  the  Whigs  being  out  and  the  Tories  being  in.  The 
people  have  too  long  consented  to  be  made  a  shuttlecock,  tossed  from  Whig 
to  Tory,  from  Tory  to  Whig,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contending  aristocracies. 
We  must  rise  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  importance.  What  is  the  fourth 
estate  T  was  a  question  asked  by  a  proud  aristocrat,  before  the  first  French 
revolution  broke  out,  with  all  its  horrors.  It  is  the  French  nation,  was  the 
calm  reply — minus  the  king,  minus  the  clergy,  minus  the  nobility.  The  people 
are  the  nation  ;  and  we  must  fight  for  our  own  hand,  not  for  either  of  the 
aristocratic  parties.  We  would  exclude  no  man  from  the  counsels  of  her 
Majesty  because  he  is  &  lord,  if  otherwise  qualified ;  but  just  as  little  would 
we  exclude  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  because  he  has  sprung  from  the 
people.  And  the  constituencies  should  not  degrade  themselves  by  any 
further  exhibition  of  thej?«n%  spirit,  which  has  too  often  led  them  to  select 
a  lord  or  lordling  nobody,  when  they  could  have  had  a  man  of  real  talent  and 
worth,  who  belonged  to  themselves,  and  whose  sympathies  were  all  npon 
their  side.  In  this  country,  the  people  are  the  nation,  minus  the  Queen  and 
the  aristocracy.  We  do  not  except  the  clergy, — for  their  sympathies, 
generally  speaking,  are  upon  the  side  of  those  to  whom  they  minister  in  sacred 
things. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  is  now  Prime  Minister;  and  a  question  has  been  put 
to  him ; — do  yon  or  do  you  not  intend  to  reverse  the  commercisJ  policy  of  this 
country  T  Do  yon  or  do  yon  not  intend  to  tax  the  peoples'  bread  f  He  has 
refused  to  give  a  direct  answer,  ay  or  no,  to  this  important  question.  His 
explanations  are  cumbrous  and  confused,  and  eonnd  very  much  like  the 
dubious  oracles  of  pagan  antiquity ;  and  as  his  Lordship  has  a  dear  head 
and  a  sharp  tongue,  and  could  easily  make  os  understand  him  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  there  is  some  purpose  to  be  served  by  this  studied  ambiguity. 
One  of  two  things  must  hold  good :  it  is  either  his  object  to  betray  his  own 
party  by  abandoning  protection  as  henceforth  an  impossible  principle  to  be 
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carried  oat  in  this  country ;  and  if  so,  he  is  bound  at  once  to  undeceive  the 
miserable  dupes  who  are  trusting  in  him,  and  expecting  that  his  advent  to 
power  will  enable  them  to — cut  off  a  large  slice  from  every  poor  man's 
loaf.  Or  it  is  his  object  to  repudiate  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and,  under 
the  name  of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interests,  to  re-impose,  in  some 
form  or  other,  that  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain were  good  natnred  enough  to  submit  to,  for  die  long  space  of  thirty 
years.  In  either  cose,  his  Lordship  has  assumed  the  government  upon  false 
pretences,  and  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  categorical  answer,  for  doubt 
upon  this  matter  cannot  but  injure  our  trade  and  commerce.  If,  as  he  says, 
it  is  the  country,  not  his  party,  that  are  to  settle  the  question  of  free  trade 
or  protection,  then  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  should  be  asked  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  will  not  do  to  postpone  this  matter,  as  is  alleged,  until  we  obtain 
Chancery  and  other  legal  reforms.  Chancery  reform  is  much  required.  It  is 
a  melancholy  fact.  But  all  have  not  estates  in  Chancery,  while  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom  eats  bread,  and  lives  by  the  labour  of  the 
field.  The  bread-tax  is  a  more  urgent  matter  than  the  processes  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Ambiguity  here  cannot,  and  shall  not,  be  endured.  Theprotec- 
tiooists  must  either  throw  down  their  arms,  acknowledge  that  they  have  been 
beaten,  and  that  they  will  never  again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  comraonweath  on 
this  question  ;  or  we  must  rally  our  forces  afresh,  and  beat  them  so  soundly, 
that  they  will  scarcely  have  strength  left  in  them  to  peep  or  to  mutter. 
And  most  assuredly,  if  they  compel  us  to  form  our  ranks  again,  and  enter 
upon  the  battle-field,  we  shall  expect  to  gain  something  more  as  the  rewards 
of  victory,  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  free  trade  principle.  Holding 
these  views,  we  are  glad  to  find  the  Anti-corn  Law  League  resuscitated.  It 
was  asleep,  not  dead.  It  has  awoke,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep.  At 
its  first  meeting  in  Manchester,  twenty-Beven  thousand  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes,  an  unprecedented  sum  to  begin 
with,  in  the  annals  of  agitation.  When  we  write,  about  sixty  thousand 
pounds  are  reported.  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  the  bad  taste  to  sneer  at 
these  paper  subscriptions,  as  he  called  them.  The  subscriptions  will  be 
transmitted  into  gold,  if  required,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason.  The 
merchant- princes  of  Britain  would  speedily  lose  far  more  than  the  snms 
they  have  put  down,  by  the  re -imposition  of  the  bread-tax,  or  even  by  the 
matter  being  left  undetermined  for  a  season.  And  should  these  paper 
cheques  even  be  converted  into  cash,  and  paid  in  full,  the  expenditure  will 
not  do  much  service  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  his  Lordship's  class.  In 
a  controversy  of  this  kind,  should  we  be  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  again, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  success.  If  defeated  .in  our  first  campaign,  we 
shall  enter  upon  it  a  second  time.  If  beaten  a  second  time,  we  shall  resume 
the  conflict  a  third  time ;  and  never  shall  we  throw  down  our  arms,  until 
victory  is  nnmistakeably  ours,  and  our  opponents  effectually  prevented  from 
making  farther  resistance.  The  country  has  prospered  under  free  trade, 
prospered  more  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  could  have  anticipated. 
The  people  eat  more  bread,  drink  more  tea,  consume  more  sugar,  wear 
more  clothes,  and  pay  more  taxes,  than  they  did  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ; 
and  we  shall  not  renounce  such  benefits  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a  small 
fraction  of  landowners.  We  say  landowners  advisedly ;  for  a  farmer  has  no 
more  interest  in  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  land,  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  corn  is  produced,  than  a  manufacturer  has  in  paying  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  flax  and  cotton  of  which  his  fabrics  are  composed.     If  the  agri- 
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cultural  class  can  prove  that  they  are  taxed  more  than  their  fair  share,  by 
all  means  let  there  be  an  equitable  adjustment.  But  never  again  shall  they 
be  allowed  to  tax  (he  poor  man's  loaf.  They  may  talk  as  long  as  they  please 
about  a  five  shilling  duty  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  but  it  is  of  no  avail. 
As  Moses  said  to  Pharaoh,  "  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind  "  so  we 
say  to  Earl  Derby,  there  shall  not  be  one  farthing  of  taxation  upon  bread. 
The  nation  has  been  taxed  for  thirty  years  already,  which  was  thirty  years 
too  long.     Be  thankful  we  do  not  demand  compensation. 

Dissenters  have  a  most  important  duty  to  fulfil,  at  the  approaching  general 
election,  for  it  must  come  soon,  and  we  hope  tbey  will  act  out  their  principles. 
In  Scotland,  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Dissenters ;  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  something  to  say,  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  Members  of 
Parliament.  There  are  many  friends  of  civil  liberty,  who  are  compulsories 
in  religion,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  great  lesson  which  all  history 
teaches,  that  civil  freedom  is  based  upon  religious.  There  are  many  dis- 
tinguished advocates  for  commercial  freedom,  who  cry  out  against  the  iniquity 
of  taxing  the  bread  of  the  people,  and  yet  see  no  harm,  but  much  propriety,  in 
taxing  the  majority  of  the  empire  to  support  those  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
whose  authority  and  worship  they  repudiate.  Many  can  speak  most  elo- 
quently of  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  interests  which  have  long  been 
protected  by  Legislative  enactments  and  privileges,  but  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge that,  of  all  the  interests  protected  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
propped  up  by  compulsory  bounties,  religion  has  suffered  the  most 
Many  cry  loudly  for  free  trade  in  corn,  in  timber,  and  in  sugar,  who  do 
not  perceive  that  Voluntaryism  is  just  free  trade  in  religion;  and  who 
require  some  sharp  lessons  to  convince  tbem,  that  Dissenters  care  for 
truth  as  well  as  for  liberty,  and  that  they  value  liberty  principally  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  Dissenters  may  be  of  eminent  service  in  the  approaching 
election,  even  when  they  cannot  carry  out  their  own  views  in  the  polling- 
booth,  by  acting  as  the  teachers  of  mere  worldly  politicians,  and  by  drop- 
ping some  seeds  of  truth,  which  may  subsequently  spring  up  and  bear  good 
fruit.  The  responsibilities  of  dissenting  electors  are  most  momentous  at  this 
crisis,  as  regards  even  the  Whig  and  Libera]  politicians,  who  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  the  position  of  the  millions  in  this  empire  who  support 
their  own  religious  institutions, — who  are  the  conscientious  opponents  of 
established  churches,  because  they  deem  them  unjust  and  unscriptural, — ■ 
and  who  are  seriously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  public  money  expended  upon 
ecclesiastical  endowments  would  be  better  employed,  were  it  cast  into  the  sea. 
"To  your  tents,  then,  O  Israel !  Quit  ye  like  men,  and  be  strong!  " 
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ittisttUaneouB  Communications, 

CHRISTIANITY  SUITED  TO  MAN. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

Ik  our  former  communications,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  suitable- 
ness of  Christianity  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  as  mani- 
fested in  his  restless  desire  to  obtain  some  revelation  ;  in  his  delight  in  the 
assurance  of  immortality ;  in  his  deep  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness;  and 
in  his  pre  sentiment  of  the  final  judgment.  We  shall  endeavour  now  to  de- 
monstrate the  suitableness  to  man  of  the  christian  plan  of  mercy.  We 
have  been  hitherto  among  the  outworks,  but  we  come  now  to  the  citadel. 
What  we  have  said  was  necessary  to  bring  us  tip  to  this  position,  and  we 
mast  occupy  it,  or  very  little  has  been  gained.  The  doctrines  mentioned, 
above,  though  belonging  to  Christianity,  and  though  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  with  a  distinctness  and  power  of  evidence  altogether  unequalled, 
are  not  peculiar  to  Christianity — so  that  even  if  all  our  reasoning  hitherto 
has  been  conclusive,  we  have  only  established  the  fact  that  some  things 
about  Christianity, — some  doctrines  which  that  system  has  in  common  with 
other  systems  of  religion, — are  in  accordance  with  man's  intellectual  and- 
moral  nature,  rather  than  that  Christianity  itself  is  in  accordance  with  it. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  t/ie  great  truth  of  Christianity, — the  salvation  of  man 
from  guilt  and  depravity  through  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  already  said  that  man  is  distinguished  by  a  conviction  more  or 
less  decided  of  his  sinfulness,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  guilt  has  shown 
itself  in  all  ages  in  the  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts.  Disturbed  and  perplexed, 
man  is  afraid  to  approach  a  holy  God.  He  sees  in  the  world  many  indica- 
tions of  benevolence ;  he  looks  on  the  fields  covered  with  corn,  and  the  hills 
with  flocks ;  he  listens  to  the  singing  of  birds,  and  marks  with  delight  re- 
joicing nature — hut  he  cannot  shot  his  eyes  to  facts  that  tell  of  anger  rather 
than  of  love, — to  indications  of  justice,  to  the  famine  and  the  pestilence,  the 
earthquake  and  tornado, — confirmed  as  these  indications  are  by  bis  own 
mental  forebodings.  Hence,  in  order  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God,  painful 
rites  have  been  observed;  flocks  of  sheep  and  hecatombs  of  oxen  have  been  im- 
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molated,  men  have  sacrificed  the  fruit  of  their  body  for  the  sin  of  their  soul, 
and  have  devoted  themselves  willing  victims  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  and 
most  painful  deaths.  That  the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  found  in  the 
direct  appointment  of  God,  we  have  very  little  doubt ;  for  reason  cannot 
very  satisfactorily  vindicate  the  doctrine.  It  seems  neither  merciful  to  slay 
the  innocent,  nor  just  to  substitute  them  for  the  guilty.  But  whatever  may 
be  our  views  on  these  points, — whether  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices  as  the  result  of  Divine  appointment  or  not,  and  whether 
we  regard  the  doctrine  of  sacrifices  as  reasonable  or  not, — we  must  admit, 
from  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrificial  rites,  that  the  stern  maxim  is 
inscribed  on  the  heart  of  man, — "  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  If  there  be  any  nation  who  have  no  such  sacrifices  as  those  t* 
which  we  have  previously  referred,  even  among  them  it  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  of  penal  satisfaction  cleaves  to  the  heart,  and  suggests  some  other 
expedient  to  assuage  the  desperation  of  guilt  Let  it  be  granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  these  are  idle  fancies,  wild  frenzies,  superstitious 
dreams,— where  is  the  man  who  is  without  them?  They  belong  to  the  heart 
of  man,  and  are  interwoven  with  his  moral  constitution. 

If  the  argument  which  we  have  now  stated  be  correct,  then  it  must  ap- 
.  pear  obvious  that  Christianity,  as  a  scheme  of  salvation  through  means  of 
substitutionary  sacrifice,  is  suited  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion. It  comes  to  those  whose  souls  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  propitiation.  To  the  man  who  has  watched  the  quivering  limbs  of 
his  victim,  or  who  has  lacerated  himself  and  undergone  the  most  painful 
penances,  uncertain  if  these  will  avert  the  wrath  which  conscience  declares 
has  been  incurred ;  to  men  feeling,  as  multitudes  do,  the  conflicting 
emotions  that  arise  from  the  assurance,  that  without  some  rite  of  ex- 
piation, although  they  know  not  what,  they  cannot  approach  the  Almighty, 
Christianity  says,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  To  him  who  tremblingly  asks,  "Where  is  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering,"  it  says,  "  God  hath  provided  for  himself  a  lamb." 
God  in  his  paternal  character  is  unfolded.  The  perplexed  and  troubled 
spirit  is  pointed  to  the  Eternal  Father  giving  up  his  well-beloved 
Son,  and  to  that  Son  giving  up  himself,  that  Jehovah,  in  bestowing  forgive- 
ness, and  in  receiving  sinners  into  fellowship  with  himself,  might  show 
himself  "a  just  God  and  a  Saviour."  Abundant  mercy  is  proclaimed,  but 
it  is  mercy  in  harmony  with  righteousness;  a  full  salvation,  buta  salvation  in 
the  procuring  of  which  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  universe  are  maintained. 
The  restless  and  agitated  spirit  falls  prostrate  at  the  cross,  and  cries  in  won- 
der, and  penitence,  and  joy,  "  This  is  my  rest."  The  bard  heart  of  man  is 
melted ;  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him ;  the  hope  of  immortality  glows 
in  his  bosom;  be  nails  the  body  of  sin  to  the  cross,  and  glories  in  the  aet  of 
crucifixion;  he  is  a  new  creature,  actuated  by  new  motives  and  aiming  at 
new  ends.  He  listens  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  every  one  of  which 
finds  an  echo  in  his  soul.  The  assaults  of  infidelity  and  the  doubts  and 
perplexities  of  his  own  spirit,  are  met  by  the  averment,  "  I  know  and  feel 
that  Christianity  is  true, — its  testimony,  its  demonstration,  are  imprinted  ia 
indelible  characters  upon  my  heart." 

We  do  not  say  that  all  to  whom  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
claimed, will  be  converted  by  its  power ;  that  it  will  carry  to  every  hearer 
the  demonstration  of  its  truth  and  divinity.  Alas!  the  tearful  eyes  and  sad 
hearts  of  the  messengers  of  the  cross,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tell  us  that 
it  is  not  so.     We  hesitate  not,  however,  in  declaring  our  conviction  that 
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the  majority,  the  vast  majority,  of  those  who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  christian  truth,  have  been  gained,  not  by  elaborate  reasoning 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  but  by  the  faithful  and  affectionate  ap- 
plication of  the  contents  of  these  Scriptures  to  the  conscience  and  heart. 
Were  there  not  multitudes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  who,  when  the  evidence 
of  miracles  was  presented  to  them,  when  they  heard  the  apostles  speak  with 
fluency  and  accuracy  in  languages  which  they  had  never  learned,  said  mock- 
ing, "  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine,"  but  who,  when  Peter  declared 
"  God  hath  made  this  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ"— cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do?  "  God  was  not 
in  the  earthquake,  and  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  "  The  glo- 
rious Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  we  possess,"  says  Dr  B.  W.  Hamilton, 
"we  verify  it  by  abundance  of  authentic  proofs.  Miracle  and  prophecy  sur- 
round it  with  an  external  divinity,  yet  were  it  our  business  now  to  arrange 
its  evidences,  we  should  willingly  forsake  the  prouder  signs,  the  more  tro- 
pbied  monuments,  dwelling  upon  that  intrinsic  credibility  which  it  presents 
in  its  contrivance  and  adaptation  to  engage  the  faculties  and  reach  the 
wants  of  man.  He  who  was  its  author,  knew  what  was  in  man,  all  the 
motives  by  which  he  can  be  affected,  and  all  the  relations  in  which  ha 
stands." 

We  have  been  hitherto  employed  in  contemplating  the  objective  truths  of 
the  christian  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul 
upon  the  other,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  wonderful — the 
perfect,  adaptation.  It  seems  necessary  that  at  this  point  we  should  consider, 
for  a  little,  the  mode  in  which  christian  truth  comes  to  bear  upon  the  sou!, 
and  inquire  if  the  application  of  Christianity  is  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  mind. 

The  renovation  of  the  human  soul  is  undoubtedly  not  a  physical  but  a  moral 
change.  The  soul's  introduction  to  the  experience  of  Divine  grace  is  not  a 
change  of  its  nature,  but  the  origination  of  a  new  principle,  by  the  operation 
of  which  evil  is  gradually  subdued,  and  ultimately  eradicated.  This  prin- 
ciple is  faith,  the  perception  of  the  truth,  the  authority,  the  importance,  and 
the  glory  of  Scripture  statements.  Christianity  does  not,  like  all  systems  of 
idolatry,  attach  importance  to  certain  mechanical  performances;  it  does  not 
lay  stress  on  the  punctual  observance  of  absurd  and  trifling  ceremonies;  but 
it  presents  to  the  view  of  the  mind  Deity,  at  once  in  the  most  awful  and  most 
amiable  light— ras  the  supreme  and  universal  Governor,  immaculately  holy, 
and  inflexibly  just,  and  as  the  universal  Parent  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works.  Tbe  harmonious  manifestation  of  justice  and  mercy,  of 
righteousness  and  love,  inspires  confidence  and  attracts  affection.  Man's 
freedom,  as  an  intelligent  and  responsible  being,  is  not  destroyed,  is  not  in- 
terfered with,  for  Jruth  is  brought  forward  to  act  upon  the  intellect  and 
conscience,  just  as  truth  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  have  shown,  brings  the  charge  of  ill  desert  against  the  sinner, 
and  calls  on  him  to  repent,  to  change  his  mind,  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  to  look  to  the  atonement  of  the  Mediator  as  the  basis  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  it  declares,  that  he  who  thus  repents  and  believes  the  Gospel, 
shall  experience,  from  the  nature  of  the  truth  believed,  a  renovation  of  his 
moral  nature,  love  to  God,  delight  in  His  law,  peace  of  conscience,  a  joy 
above  the  joys  of  earth,  comfort  and  support  under  the  difficulties  and 
afflictions  of  life,  and  a  victory  over  death. 

All  holiness  is  the  result  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  truth.  God  is 
holy,  perfectly  holy,  just  because  He  knows — perfectly  and  eternally  knows— 
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all  tenth.  He  loves  it  with  infinite  and  unchanging  love;  and  He  uniformly, 
and  by  necessity  of  his  nature,  acts  according  to  it.  To  obey  the  truth,  to 
do  what  ia  right,  to  do  what  accords  with  the  fitness  of  things,  is  not  slavery, 
hut  the  liberty  which  God  himself  enjoys,  for  He  acts  according  to  truth,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  perfect  nature ;  but  to  obey  a  lie  is  slavery — 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  truth.  This  is  the  slavery  to  which  the  depraved 
human  soul  is  subjected.  The  Saviour  said,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  The  truth  is  peculiarly  that  by  which  the 
work  of  deliverance  is  accomplished,  just  because  truth  is  the  opposite  of  that 
error  and  falsehood  by  which  man  is  enslaved.  Whatever  men  believe  is 
their  master;  if  they  believe  truth,  the  control  exercised  over  them  ia  ra- 
tional and  salutary,  out  if  they  believe  falsehood,  then  they  are  subjected  to 
one  or  other  of  the  varied  forms  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  bondage. 

To  illustrate  the  statements  which  we  have  just  made,  we  might  refer  to 
the  belief  in  judicial  astrology  and  witchcraft,  by  which  the  minds  of  our 
ancestors  were  bound  and  oppressed.  We  referred  in  our  first  article  to  the 
general  belief  in  these  as  indicative  of  man's  craving  for  direct  intercourse 
with  the  unseen  world  ;  we  refer  to  it  now  as  illustrative  of  the  enslaving 
effect  of  error,  and  of  the  emancipating  influence  of  truth.  The  belief  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  influenced  the  affairs  of  life,  and  that  some  human  beings 
were  invested  with  superhuman  knowledge  and  power,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  were  directed  by  Satan,  held  the  minds  of  men  in  continual 
terror,  and  interfered  fatally  with  right  notions  and  feelings  respecting  the 
government  of  Divine  providence ;  but  this  gloomy  tyranny  passed  away, 
just  as  science  advanced,  and  the  man  who  would  now  manifest  alarm  at  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  or  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
or  the  mutterings  of  an  old  woman,  would  be  pitied  and  laughed  at  for  bis 
weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  folly.  The  idolater  believes  that  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  or  the  mountains  and  rivers,  or  the  figures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  wood  and  stone,  which  he  has  made  with  his  own  hands,  are  gods; 
and  he  is  kept  in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  fear  of  offending  them,  and  by  at- 
tempts to  obtain  their  favour  when  he  supposes  it  has  been  lost.  Let  the  truth 
he  lodged  in.his  mind  that  these  are  no  gods — that  his  belief  in  their  divinity 
is  a  delusion,  and  he  is  freed  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
Papist  believes  that  his  priest  has  the  power  to  forgive  his  sins,  and  that  his 
sins  must  be  confessed  to  the  priest  if  they  are  to  be  forgiven  ;  he  believes, 
that  after  death  bis  soul  will  be  subjected  to  the  pain  of  purgatorial  fire, 
and  that,  by  the  purchase  of  masses,  he  may  speedily  be  delivered,  and 
admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of  heaven.  This  belief  holds 
him  in  bondage — a  bondage  from  which  he  can  be  freed  only  by  his  being 
convinced  that  the  system  which  he  has  received  as  true  is  a  system  of 
falsehood  and  imposture. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  bearing  of  these  illustrations  on  the  subject 
under  our  consideration,  namely,  the  application  of  the  redemption  of  Christ 
Jesus  to  the  soul  of  man.  Man  is  the  slave  of  sin.  "  The  cool,  sagacious 
philosophic  observer  thinks  so  ;  the  devout  christian  observer  thinks  so ;  the 
illuminated  dying  estimator  thinks  so.'*  Might  we  not  add  to  these  words  of 
Foster,  that  God  shows,  by  many  distinct  statements  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
He  thinks  so  ?  Man  is  alienated  from  God,  and  this  alienation  is  a  sad  cap- 
tivity. Scripture  and  experience  tell  us  that  man  does  not  naturally  love 
to  think  of  God ;  that,  instead  of  delighting  in  the  perception  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  presence,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  ne  turns  away 
from  the  unwelcome  subject,     Man  struggles  to  get  away  from  God;  and, 
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instead  of  wishing  to  go  to  that  world  where  there  are  to  be  obtained  fuller 
manifestations  of  God,  and  more  intimate  communion  with  Him,  man's 
thoughts  cling  to  earth  ;  and  if  God  is  thought  of  at  all,  it  is  with  feelings  of 
fear,  distrust,  and  aversion.  Man  is  not  only  alienated  from  God,  but 
strongly  and  universally  in  love  with  sin.  "Suppose  a  man,"  says  Foster, 
"  bound  by  some  strong  coercion  in  a  servile  connection  with  a  malignant 
but  specious  lord  who  seta  him  to  one  occupation  and  another,  with  a  mock- 
ery of  making  it  delightful  at  first,  but  still  turning  it  into  painful  drudgery 
— showing  him  dainties,  letting  him  taste,  and  then  snatching  them  away, 
or  mingling  something  bitter  and  nauseous,  smiling  and  acting  the  villain, 
overruling  and  frustrating  him  iu  any  design  or  attempt  to  escape,  subjecting 
him  to  still  greater  grievances  the  longer  ho  remains,  and  at  length  reducing 
him  to  utter  degradation  and  contempt.  This  is  but  a  faint  simile  for  the 
slavery  of  sin."  When  reason  and  conscience  are  dethroned,  and  when 
lust  and  passion  reign,  the  soul  is  subjected  to  the  most  wretched  bondage. 
Now  how,  in  accordance  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  is  man  to 
be  freed?  Is  it  not  by  his  receiving  truth,  by  his  being  convinced  that  sin, 
instead  of  being  the  good  and  pleasant  thing  which  he  thinks  it  is,  is  evil  in 
its  nature,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences  ;  that  it  never  will,  and  never  can, 
afford  true  and  satisfying  enjoyment?  Is  it  not  by  his  being  convinced  that 
God,  whom  he  fears  and  hates,  is  the  most  excellent,  and  glorious,  and 
lovely  Being  in  the  universe ;  one  who  loves  his  creatures,  and  desires  their 
welfare  ;  one  who  yearns  with  unspeakable  affection  overthe  sons  of  men  ; 
one  who  has  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  to  toil,  and  bleed,  and  die,  that 
men  might  be  redeemed  ?  This  is  precisely  the  scheme  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  recovery  of  our  fallen  nature.  God  is  made  known  to  ns  as  the 
greatest,  and  wisest,  and  most  powerful,  and  most  august,  and  most  holy  of 
beings ;  if  we  believe  Him  to  be  such,  shall  we  not  reverence  and  fear  Him  ? 
He  is  revealed  as  infinitely  munificent  and  compassionate,  the  Father  and 
the  Friend  of  mankind ;  if  we  believe  Him  to  be  such,  shall  we  not  love 
Him  ?  He  has  made  many  and  pregnant  promises,  and  is  revealed  as  faith- 
ful and  true  ;  if  we  believe  this,  shall  we  not  put  our  trust  in  Him  ?  Shall 
we  not  recognise  His  claims  on  our  obedience  ;  and  in  the  possession  of  His 
love,  the  contemplation  of  His  character,  and  in  the  grateful  and  affectionate 
discharge  of  the  duties  He  has  assigned  us,  shall  we  not  find  suitable  and 
lasting  happiness  1 

The  objection  that  faith  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  together  with  some  general  reflections,  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  article. 


CAFFRARIAN  CONVERTS. 

TO  THE  BDITOa  OF  TEE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  II AOAZINE. 

Mb  Editoh, — In  the  present  disorganised  and  disastrous  Btate  of  the  Caffrc 
Mission,  it  must  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  to  receive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  condition  and  safety  of  its  converts.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  baptised  converts, 
residing  at  the  three  stations  of  the  society.  About  seventy  sat  down 
at  the  Lord's  table,  when  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  was,  a  little  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  celebrated  at  Chumie.  -  They  are  now 
scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  in  the  kloofs  of  Caffreland,  or 
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throughout  the  different  towns  and  districts  of  the  colony.  A.  few  days  ago, 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Robert  Hart  of  Glenavon,  Somerset,  who  has  ever 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  coloured 
races  in  South  Africa,  and  who  has  all  along  been  the  tried  and  steady  friend 
of  our  mission.  With  his  accustomed  hospitality  and  kindness,  he  has  mad* 
his  house  an  asylum  for  some  of  the  native  converts,  who  have  resorted  to 
him  for  refuge;  and  bas  made  enquiries  concerning  others  of  them  who  are 
residing  in  other  places.  I  send  the  following  list  as  sent  by  him  to  me ;  on 
its  fidelity  all  may  confidently  rely. 


Copr-MEMdsmnuM  of  the  Native  Member! 

of  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church  in 

Africa,  and  their  present  situation  and  employments,  this  19th  January,  1852,  v.iz. : — 

Malt*. 

M 

. 

PUm. 

REM  AUKS. 

rS  ,     -  a       e  , 
alaned  ag  nts  con- 

ducting  the  religions 

Dukwana,  Elder. 

Wife  Notase. 

2 

Chumie. 

service?    at   Chumie 

Festiri,           do. 

Do.    Notase, 

Do. 

in   turn,— Have   not 

Nyosi,           do. 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

joined  the  enemy,  aa 

Tobi,           do. 

Do.   Jane. 

2 

Do. 

far  as  is  known— of 
whom  late  informa- 
tion has  been  had. 

Fella,  Schoolmaster. 

Do.    Tiwe. 

2 

Uitenhnge. 

Empld.byCirilCoro. 
(With  Father-in-law, 

Goaa,  Scrip.  Reader. 

Do.    Noyeli. 

2 

Fort  Beaufort. 

■}  who  ii  under  Rev.  Mr 
(Gill,  Miss.  Lond.Soc. 

Gasa,  Schoolmaster. 

Do.    Nopase. 

3 

K.  Wm.'a  Tn. 

Emplt,  not  known. 
"Busakwe  killed    at 
Glenavon,  —  widow 

Ensakwe,  Elder. 

Do.    Mils. 

Glenavon. 

.  and   family    in    the 
employ  of  R.  Bowker 

at  thai  place. 
Under  K.  Hart,  sen. 

Notishi,  Teacher. 

1 

Glenavon. 

Basel*. 

Wife  Notes. 

Glenthorn. 

Under  MrJ.Pringle. 

Dwesi. 

Do.   Teliwe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Subn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nomkini  Ceia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nomkini. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nomve. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fuba. 

Wife  Sombo. 

Graham's  Tn. 

Notaie. 

Glenavon. 

Service  of  Mr  Hart. 

Base. 

Ngenise. 

K.  Wm.'s  Tn. 
Do. 

1 

Pepe,  Schoolmaster. 

Do. 

» Employed. 

Uitenhage. 

Papa. 

Wife  Sarah. 
Nosant 

2 
1 

Do. 

Cradock. 

J 

Vena. 

Wife  Noxina. 

2 

K.  Wm'a  Tn. 

Employed. 

It  is  not  known  nor  believed  that  any  of  the  above  have  any  connection  with  the 
enemy.  There  are  a  number  more,  though  not  members,  who  are  steady,  and  employed 
en  the  frontier,  in  various  directions,  some  of  whom  I  know. 

(Signed)  Bobt.  Hast,  Senior. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mr  Mart,  that  Notishi,  so  well  known  in  this 
country,  deservedly  esteemed,  and  supported  as  a  native  teacher  by  the 
ladies  of  Greenock,  is  still  able  to  prosecute  her  labours  amid  the  native 
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children,  though  her  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  meantime  is  greatly  circum- 
scribed. In  a  letter  I  lately  had  from  her,  she  says — "  I  still  love  my  work 
of  teaching,  but  I  have  rather  few  children.  Twenty  is  the  number.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  dear  ladies  who  still  think  of  me  in  these  times  of 
trouble." 

The  four  persons  mentioned  by  Mr  Hart  as  being  at  Chumie,  arc  the 
elders  of  the  church  there,  who  retire  into  the  bush  during  the  day,  and 
come  out,  usually,  morning  and  evening,  to  conduct  worship  in  the  church, 
with  those  who,  like  themselves,  are  harbouring  near  the  place,  and  who 
live  mainly  upon  roots  dug  from  the  soil.  I  have  had  no  information  what 
is  their  number,  though  it  is  understood  to  be  considerable.  Notishi,  in  her 
letter,  speaking  of  them,  says, — "  Those  that  we  left  at  Chumie  are  all  well, 
with  the  exception  of  Coti,  one  of  the  teachers,  who  died  of  consumption. 
Yes,  Sir,  he  is  no  more  in  this  country  of  war  and  sorrows.  He  is,  I  hope, 
entered  into  the  everlasting  rest  in  heaven.  Dukwana,  Festiri,  Tobi,  and 
Nyosi,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  these  four  brethren  still  carry  on  the 
work  of  God,  every  Lord'a-day,  at  Chumie.  I  often  hear  about  them 
through  a  cousin  of  mine." 

Of  Fella  whom  Mr  Hart  mentions  as  being  at  Uitenhage,  Mr  dim- 
ming, in  a  letter  which  I  received  by  last  mail  from  him,  and  who  by  this 
time  is  on  his  way  home,  relates  the  following  incident  :— "  Fella  is  working 
here  (at  Algoa  Bay).  The  other  day  he  found  a  ten  pound  note  lying  in 
the  street.  He  brought  it  to  me ;  and  now  it  lies  at  the  bank,  waiting  for  a 
claimant.  If  no  one  appears,  I  suppose  he  will  get  it  back.  This  is  a 
pleasing  instance  of  principle  triumphing  over  circumstances."  He  might 
have  added,  of  grace  triumphing  over  the  native  covetousness  of  the  Cafrre 
heart. 

I  feel  unwilling,  Mr  Editor,  to  occupy  much  of  your  precious  space, 
though  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  say  some  things  in  connection  with  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  mission  stations,  which  hitherto  I  have  not  seen  fully  and 
fairly  stated,  and  I  may  yet  ask  room  for  them ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  con- 
clude by  quoting  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  letter  of  Notishi,  in  which  she 
gives  vent  to  her  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  two  missionaries.  "  Kind  Mr 
Kiven,"  says  she,  "  whom  I  will  never  forget  so",  long  as  I  live,  for  hie 
kindness  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war.  He  is  always  the  same.  He 
and  Mr  Cumming  have  been  fathers  to  us  all,  who  came  out  with  them  from 
Caflreland  to  the  colony.  I  was  often  very  sorry  to  see  the  unkind  treat- 
ment they  got  from  their  own  countrymen,  just  because  they  were  kind  to 
US  black  people.  They  are  well  known  to  be  our  true  friends.  Sir,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sorry  1  am  that  our  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  leave  us  in 
the  wilderness.  I  may  say  we  are  all  like  sheep' — we  cannot  do  without  si 
shepherd.  I  am  sorry  for  the  churches  that  have  been  burned  again  in  my 
country.  If  I  but  knew  that  we  shall  get  Mr  Niven  back  again,  then  I 
would  rest  with  great  hope  amongst  all  these  troubles.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
had  Mr  Cumming  here  on  a  visit,  and  were  very  glad  to  see  him  looking 
bo  well.    Please  remember  me  to  Mr  Niven." 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  affection  of  Notishi  towards  the  missionaries; 
and  in  these  I  believe  all  will  concur. 

Gavin  Strcthibb. 


^nzd  by  Google 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROM  SCOTLAND 
No.  I. 

[Engaged  at  leisure  hours,  some  yean  ago.  in  collecting  materials  towards  the  elucidation  anil 

...illustration  of  the  earl;  Literature  of  Scotland,  the  writer  had  accumulated  (as  so  man;  side- 

""raya),  a  variety  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  traditions  and  superstitions,  and  sun-set 

lingering  memories  of  the  fast  in  Scotland.     Much  of  this  debris  throws  very  interesting 

I    and  unexpected  light  on  portions  of  Scripture,  in  themselves,  and  n-ith  relation  to  our  heathen 

forefathers  and  fatherland.     It  is  thought  that  a  few  of  these  Illustrations  may  not  unao 

ceptably  nor  unprofitably  occupy  an  occasional  spare  page  of  our  Magazine.     A  general  nppli- 

'    cation  and  enforcement  of  the  whole  shall  be  given  at  the  close.     Meantime  ....  in  the 

words  of  Hooker . . .  ■  let  it  be  remembered  that  "there  is  in  the  world  no  kind  of  knowledge 

whereby  any  part  of  truth  is  seen,  bat  we  justly  account  it  precious  ;  yea,  that  principal 

truth,  in  comparison  of  which  all  other  knowledge  is  Tile,  may  receive  from  it  some  kind 


"  And  alt  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones      »  *  #  *  and  they 

raised  near  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  [that  remaineth]  unto  this  day." — Joshua 
viii.  25,  26. 

"  And  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  even-tide  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they  should  take  his  carcase  down  from 
the  tree,  and  cast  it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise  thereon  a 
great  heap  of  stones,  that  remaineth  unto  this  day."— Joshua  viii.  21). 

"  And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a 
very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him." — 2  Samuel  xviii.  17. 

"  Heaps  of  stones,"  similar  to  those  raised  over  the  graves  of  Aehan,  of  the 
king  of  Ai,  and  of  Absalom,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  remote  mnirs  and 
hill-sides  of  Scotland.  They  are  called  "  cairns,"  and  mark  the  graves,  as  in  Old 
Testament  biography,  of  men  signal  either  for  eminent  virtues  or  for  notorious! 
vices.  In  the  former  class,  are  those  which  were  raised  over  the  martyrs  on  the 
spots  where  their  reeking  corpses  were  left  by  a  ruthless  Claverhouse  or  Grierson, 
as  has  been  preserved  in  many  a  touching  legend  and  song.t  In  the  latter  class, 
are  those  which  were  raised  over  malefactors  and  suicides,  who  were  anciently 
buried  in  biviis  on  our  cross-roads.  In  either  case,  the  passing  traveller  was  accus- 
tomed to  throw  "a  stone"  to  "the  heap  ;"  and  "unto  this  day"  the  following 

proverbial  saying  is  in  common  use  in  the  Highlands "  Curri  mi  cloch  er  do 

chame," "I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn  " meaning,  when  you  are 

no  more,  I  will  do  all  possible  honour  to  your  memory .%    In  Wales,  there  is  a 

Iiroverb  nearly  similar,  but  it  is  used  as  a  curse "  Kara  ar  dy  ben  "  . .  . . 
iterally,  "  a  heap  on  thy  head,"  i.  e., "  111  betide  thee."  § 
Several  "  cairns  "  have  been  opened,  and  sometimes  curious  "  urnB  "  have  been 

■Our  readers  will  find  a  very  full  and  interesting  disquisition  on  "Cairns"  in  "Wilson's 
"  Arehsjology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland."     [Edinburgh,  1851],  pp.  fiS-65. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  passage  from  this  truly  acceptable  Work: — 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  cairns  In  Scotland,  associated  with  other  primitive 
monuments,  occurs  on  a  small  plain  washed  by  the  River  Nairn,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
the  field  of  Culloden.  The  whole  plain,  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  eitent,  is  covered  over  with 
large  cairns,  encircled  by  standing  stones  surrounding  them  at  uniform  intervals.  Numerous 
circular  groups,  or  'Druidical  Temples,*  occur  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  with  single 
monoliths  and  detached  circles  of  small  stones,  scarcely  visible  amid  the  thick  covering  of 
grass  and  heath,  but  indicating,  in  all  probability,  the  silos  of  ancient  buildings,  the  dwellings 
ofthe  cairn  builders."—  P.  63.  ^^ 

Mr  Wilson  furnishes  some  interesting  details  concerning  various  "  Cairns"  which  have  been 
opened  from  time  to  time  ;  and  his  lively  anecdotal  remarks  give  a  human  interest  to  these 
decaying  "memorials"  of  the  lonely  muir. 

'   "      "  "  the  Mountains."    By 


I  *    |"Git»n'QB"  among   the  Mountains."    By  the   Rev.   Robert  Simpson,  Sanquhar, 
to  the  Hebrides,  pp.  206  aq. 


vol.  foolscap  8v< 

X  PennanPs  Voyage 

9  Rowlands' "  Mona  Antiqua,"  p. 
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"  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather  stones  ;*  and  they  brought  stones 
and  made  a  heap  :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap." — Genesis  xxxi.  46. 

"  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  have  set  between  thee  and 
me ;  this  heap  shall  be  a  witness,  that  1  will  not  come  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  shall  not  come  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar  to  me,  for  evil." — Genesis 
xxxi.  51,  52. 

"  And  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount  [i.  «.,  the  heap"),  and  called  his 
brethren  to  eat  bread."— Genesis  xxxi.  54. 

Larger  heaps  of  stones  than  the  ordinary  "  cairns  "  are  likewise  still  extant,  as 
well  in  Scotland  as  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  antiquaries  are  agreed  that  they 
correspond  with  the  "  covenant  heap  "  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  "  Rowlands,"  says 
the  judicious  Dr  Jam ieson,  "has  some  observations  on  these  [carnedde~]  which 
deserve  attention."    They  are  as  follows  i — 

"  Of  the  larger  carnedde  [or  "  cairns  "]  such  as  are  in  some  places  to  this  day, 
of  considerable  bulk  and  circumference,  I  cannot  affirm  them  to  be  any  other  than 
the  remains  and  monuments  of  ancient  sacrifices.  And  though  the  particular 
manner  and  circumstances  of  that  sort  of  worship,  viz.,  by  throwing  and  heaping 
up  stones,  are  fonnd  extant  in  no  records  at  this  day,  except  what  we  have  of  the 
ancient  way  of  worshipping  Mercury  in  that  manner ;  yet  some  hints  there  are  of 
it  in  the  niost  ancient  history  of  Moses,  particularly  in  that  solemn  transaction 
between  Laban  and  Jacob,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  patriarchal 
custom,  universally  spread  in  those  unpolished  times."  'And  Jacob  said  unto  his 
brethren,  Gather  stones ;  and  they  brought  stones  and  made  a  heap :  and  they  did 
eat  there  upon  the  heap.'  "  Now  the  design  of  the  whole  affair  was  to  corrobo- 
rate the  pact  and  covenant  mutually  entered  into  by  those  two  persons,  Jacob  and 
Laban,  with  the  most  binding  formalities.  The  whole  tenor  of  it  runs  thus  ;" — 
'  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  1  have  set  up  between  thee  and 
me  :  this  heap  shall  be  a  witness,  that  I  will  not  come  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  shalt  not  come  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar  to  me,  for  evil.'  "  This 
whole  affair  has  no  semblance  of  a  new  institution,  but  is  rather  a  particular  ap- 
plication to  [of]  a  general  practice,  because  concluded  by  a  sacrifice,  the  highest 
act  of  their  religion ;  and  that  sacred  action  seems  to  have  been  a  main  part  of  it, 
and  the  chief  end  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and,  together  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances, made  up  one  solemn  religious  ceremony.''  '  And  Jacob  offered  sacri- 
fices upon  the  mount  [i.  e.,  the  heap],  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.' 

"Now,  this  whole  transaction  was  a  religious  ceremony,  instituted  to  adjust 
and  determine  rights  and  possessions  in  those  times  between  different  parties  and 
colonies.  And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  so 
it  is  likely  that  the  colonizing  race  of  mankind  brought  with  them  so  necessary  an 
appurtenance  of  their  peace  and  security  of  living,  wherever  they  came  to  fix 
themselves ;  that  they  carried  at  least  the  substance  of  the  ceremony,  though  they 

*  Tei?  beautiful  are  the  lines  of  the  American  poet  Bryant,  on  "Monument  Mountain." 
Haling  told  hii  touching  story  of  the  Indian  maiden,  he  Bays:— 
■  There  was  scooped 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  slope,  a  grave  ; 


Of  small  loose  stones.    Henceforward  all  who  passed— 

Hunter,  and  dame,  and  virgin — laid  a  stone 

In  silence  on  the  pile.     It  standi  there  yet." 
f  "  Occasionally  we  meet  with  examples  of  the  pillar  and  heap  united  in  a  memorial  cairn, 
aa  in  one  of  large  dimensions  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  roads  near  the  village  of  Fowlia, 
Perthshire,  which  is  sannounted  by  *  large  standing-stone,  corresponding  to  the  barren's, 
for  which  the  distinctive  appellation  of  crowned  tumuli  is  suggested.*— Wilson,  p.  o9.. 
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might  here  and  there  vary  in  some  rule*  of  application,  or  perhaps  pervert  it  to 
other  uses  than  what  it  was  designed  for."* 

The  quaintly-expressed  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Rowlands  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  researches,  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  these  larger  camedde 
[or  "cairns "J  have  invariably  been  found  on  the  "boundaries"  of  estates  and 

3. 

"  They  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal." — 2  Kings  xvii.  16. 

"  They  have  built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with  fire  for 
burnt-offerings  unto  Baal."- — Jeremiah  xix.  5. 

Those  who  have  joined  iu  the  "  myrth  and  jollitie  "  of  the  "  Beltane  "  festival, 
which  is  still  celebrated  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  May,  may  be  little  aware  of 
those  darker  under-lying  rites  and  superstitions  of  which,  in  our  "  own  country," 
it  is  the  dim  memorial.  Nevertheless,  "  of  trutlie  and  veritie  is  it,"  that  our  fore- 
fathers on  this  very  occasion  "  worshipped  ail  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal.'' 
There  is  a  town  in  Perthshire,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  which  is  "  unto  this 
day  "  called  Tillie-  (or  Tullie)  beltane  ;  I  c,  the  eminence  ["  high  place  "]  or  rising 
ground,  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  druidical  temple  of  eight 
upright  stones,  where  it  is  supposed  the  "  fire  "  was  kindled.  At  some  distance 
from  this  is  another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller,  and  near  it  a  well,  still 
held  in  great  veneration.  On  Beltane  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
go  to  this  well,  and  drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a  procession  round  it  nine  times. 
After  this,  they  in  like  manner  go  round  the  temple. 

But  there  are  even  more  explicit  "  memorials  "  of  idolatry  in  its  most  degrading 
and  bloody  aspects.  The  people  of  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  have  [or  had  within 
these  very  few  years]  a  custom  which  indubitably  points  to  Baal  worship. 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  May  all  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the 
moors.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a  trench 
in  the  ground,  of  such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company.  They  kindle 
a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk,  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  They 
knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After 
the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as 
possible  to  one  another  iu  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  company. 
They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  charcoal,  until  it  be  perfectly  black. 
They  put  all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a  bonnet.     Every  one  blindfold  draws  out  a 

tuition.  He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  hit.  Whoever  draws  the 
lack  bit,  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they 
mean  to  implore,  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast.  There  is  little  doubt  of  these  inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  act  of  sacri- 
fice, and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through  the  names; 
with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  are  closed,  J 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  text  cited  (2  Kings  xvii.  16),  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  there  is  a  curious  monument  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
parish  of  Cargill,  also  in  Perthshire. 

"  Near  the  village  of  Cargill  may  be  seen  some  erect  stones  of  considerable 
magnitude,  having  the  figure  of  the  moon  and  stars  cawed  upon  them.  The  corn- 
field in  which  these  stones  stand  is  called  the  moon-shade  [shed]."  § 

Edinburgh.  A.  B.  r. 

*  Rowlands'  "  Mora  Antiqna,"  .  .  .  .  in  toe. 

t  Vide  Wilton  voce  "  Stronghold.!,"  p.  418,  for  correlate  notices. 

t  Statistic*!  Account  of  the  Pariah  of  Callander,  Perthshire.  A  similar  modification  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  dimple  smoking  of  the  Calumet-pipe  of  peace  among  the  North  American 
Aborigines. 

§  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Callander  and  Cargill,  Perthshire.  See  subsequent 
No.  of  these  Illustrations  ;  and  note  in  toe. 

Note.—"  The  Cromlech  is  another  Scottish  memorial  of  ancient '  Ftre- worship.'  The  name 
ii  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  chcertemlnah, a  'devoted  stone-,'  or  cesremlnab, 
a  'burning  stone.'  It  Is  compoaed  of  broad  flat  slab*,  placed  on  high,  in  a  horitonM 
position,  upon  others  fixed  on  their  edges  in  the  ground.'' 
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SANATORY  REFORM  IX  SOME  OF  ITS  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS,  AND 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS,  CHIEFLY  APPLIED  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
GLASGOW. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  elements  and  agencies  of  material 
civilisation  have  been  developed  and  expanded  in  Great  Britain,  with  anintense  and 
continuous  action,  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  national  history.  The 
numerous  discoveries  in  science,  with  their  application  to  manufactures  and  the 
arts,  have  changed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  general  aspects  of  social  life, 
and  introduced  new  elements  into  the  machinery  of  society.  With  material 
civilisation,  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  have,  to  some  extent,  kept  pace. 
A  higher  tone  of  social  morality  prevails;  and  amongst  the  higher  and  middling 
classes,  self-culture,  moral  restraint,  and  enlarged  philanthropy,  have  superseded 
those  habits  of  coarse  self-indulgence  so  prevalent  formerly.  Steam  power  has 
bridged  over  the  great  sea  itself,  and  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together ;  and 
railways  and  electric  telegraphs  have  made  one  family  of  the  British  com- 
munity, throwing  into  one  common  stock  the  productive  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  whole.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the  advanced  intelligence  of  society,  a 
higher  tone  of  legislative  morality  has  been  exhibited  in  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
dition-of-the-poor  question,  general  education,' secular  and  religions,  and  the  means 
of  improving  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  elevating,  in  short,  the  whole  lower 
platform  of  society,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  successive  statesmen  of  opposite 
political  opinions.  > 

Of  the  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  operative  classes,  or  the  general 
mass  of  the  population  of  our  large  cities,  sanatory  reform,  or  the  means  of  im- 

{iroving  their  condition,  by  scattering  them  over  a  wider  surface,  improving  the 
ocalities  chiefly  inhabited  by  them,  and  introducing  into  their  dwellings  the 
healthful  elements  of  family  separation,  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  with  such 
other  adjuncts  and  conveniences  as  can  be  affected,  has  occupied,  and  still  occupies, 
a  large  share  of  public  attention.  We  propose,  briefly,  to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
few  statements  regarding  the  social  masses  in  our  native  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
which  will  be  chiefly  taken  from  documentary  evidence  of  unimpeachable  char- 
acter, showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  to  stem  tile 
progress  of  social  evils  and  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  character.  And  firtt, 
let  us  look  into  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  our  city 
population.  The  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Buchanan,  in  an  able  lecture,  delivered  in  the 
Merchants'  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  30th  January  1852,  and  subsequently  published 
by  Messrs  Blackie  and  Co.,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynda, 
or  how  to  Estimate  the  Masses,"  states  as  follows : — 


with  Glasgow,  that  a  better  field  than  the  Wynds  could  nc 
a    lationnl  and  reformatory  scheme,  tf~"  —  ■* — 
The  parish  Co  which  the  Wymli 


light  on 
quainted 


of  ground  ;  and,  on  that  narrow  apace,  which,  it  it  were  a  gran  field,  would  scarcely  pasture 
half  a  dozen  cows,  there  are  crowded  together  upwards  of  10,000  human  beings.  -  The  oldest 
■-■■-■  ■  'QSi  thoroughfare  from  tha  Cathedral  to  the  r —      * * J" 


<t  lower  extremity,  the  boundary  of  two  sides  of  the  parish.     The  two  ends  of  (hat  long  and 
finding  thoroughfare  were  the  first  inhabited  parts  o*  "  '"""  " '  *L    "  :~ 

mensa  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  which  nov 


miles  square.  The  antiquity  whioh  thus  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Wynne  is,  unhappily, 
however,  the  only  venerable  thing  about  them.  The  comforts,  and  the  burghal  dignities 
which  distinguished  the  Saltmnrket  in  the  days  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  have  long  since  forsaken 
it.  The  whole  neighbourhood  has  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  St  Giles  or  the  Whitechapel 
of  Glasgow,— rivalling  in  fllth,  poverty,  misery,  and  crime,  these  dark  places  of  the  great 
metropolis  itself.     The  feature  of  its  condition,  however,  whioh  it  chiefly  concerns  ma  at  pra- 
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tent  to  exhibit,  is  it!  educational  destitution.  In  the  year  1840,  step*  were  taken,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Town  Council,  to  ascertain  the  educational  state  of  the  city.  The  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  were  the  teachers  of  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Union  :  and  though 
their  inquiries  aid  not  extend  over  the  whole  city,  they  included  a  population  of  258,853.  It 
is  from  the  very  full  and  elaborate  'statistical  tablo  '  then  produced  that  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:— The  population  of  the  Tron  Parish,  according  to  the  census  of  1841, 
amounted  to  10,027.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  parish  above  six,  and  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  found  to  be  1586,— while  of  these  children,  or  rather  of  those  of  all 
ages  put  together,  it  was  further  ascertained,  that  only  GST  were  attending  any  week-day 

"  To  render  more  obvious  the  true  and  deplorable  import  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  proper  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  no  community  can  be  considered  in  a  right  educational  state  if  there  be 
not  from  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  gross  population  at  school.  In  two  country  parishes,  of 
which  successively  I  had  the  ministerial  charge,  with  a  total  population  in  each  of  about  800, 
there  was  a  regular  attendance  of  from  160  t*  160  children  at  school.  Instead  of  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth,  the  Tron  Parish,  as  appears  from  the  table  above-mentioned,  hod  only  about  an 
eighteenth  of  the  population  at  school.  But  to  illustrate  still  further  the  state  of  things, 
which  the  fact  in  question  implies,  let  the  educational  statistics  of  the  Tron  Parish  be  placed 
side  by  side,  with  those  which  arc  presented  in  the  same  table,  in  reference  to  another  district 
of  the  town.  The  district  I  shall  select  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out,  by  the  effect  of  con- 
trast, the  educational  destitution  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  that  of  Blytbswood  and  tlarnet- 
hill, — a  district  which,  socially  as  well  as  geographically,  is  one  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  city. 
This  district,  according;  to  the  census  of  1841,  contained  a  population  of  10,733.  The  num- 
ber of  children  above  six,  and  under  sixteen,  years  of  age,  residing  in  it,  was  found,  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  1846,  as  exhibited  in  the  satistica!  table  already  spoken  of,  to  be  1606.  So  far 
the  two  districts  are  nearly  upon  a  par;  the  gross  population  and  the  juvenile  population  are, 
in  both  cases,  much  the  same.  But  here  the  similarity  ceases  and  the  contrast  begins.  Of 
1586  children  of  the  educational  ago,  the  Tron  Parish  had  only  567  at  school.  Of  1608  child- 
ren of  the  educational  age,  the  west  end  district  had  no  fewer  than  1508  at  school.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  only  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  population  being  at  school,  as  in  the  district 
of  the  Wynds,  there  was,  in  this  better  conditioned  locality,  from  a  seventh  to  a  sixth  part  of 
the  population  at  school. 

"It  may  be  stated  here  in  passing,  that  the  table  from  which  these  statistics  are  taken,  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  there  are  large  sections  of  the  city  in  which  the  state  of  education  is  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  as  low  as  in  the  district  of  tho  Wynds.  The  average  educational  state  of 
the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  population,  included  in  the  educational 
survey  of  1846",  amounted,  as  already  stated,  to  258,833,  and  the  total  number  of  children  in 
attendance  upon  any  week-day  school  was  found  to  be  only  21,636",  or  rather  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  population.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts,  that  if  a  fifth,  or  even  a  sixth,  be 
taken  as  the  proportion  that  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  which  actually  is  at  school  in  every 
well  educated  community,  half  the  children  of  Glasgow  must  bo  growing  up  untaught.' — Pp. 

And,  again,  at  page  16,  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 
thus  powerfully  brought  out : — 

"  With  respect  to  crime,  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
want  of  education  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Mere  secular  instruction,  it  is  true,  wilt  not 
reform  society.     Bulwer's  work  on  the  state  of  education  in 


»  nuuiuer  ui  crimes  against  properly,  dug  iuc  eauoation  oi  mis  country  has  always  been, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ever  continue  to  be,  altogether  different  from  the  education  of 
France.  The  education  of  this  country  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  been  based  on  the 
Word  of  God,— that  divine  directory  wbich  not  only  teaches  men  bow  they  ought  to  live,  but 
which  brings  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  the  most  powerful  motives  for  constrain- 
ing men  to  live  as  they  ought,  that  can  influence  moral  and  rational  beings.  To  be  without  edu- 
cation, therefore,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  not  simply  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,  but  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  principles  of  morals  and  religion.  At  once  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  this  assertion,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  results  of  an  inquiry  lately  in- 
stituted upon  this  very  point,  in  the  town  of  Lancaster.  An  examination  of  the  prisoner!  in 
the  jait  of  that  important  county  town,  elicited  the  following  deplorable  facts,  in  which  secular 
and  religious  ignorance  are  seen  hand  in  hand.  Forty-one  out  of  every  hundred  were  ignorant 
of  Christ's  name, and  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer:  while  forty-two  out  of  every 
hundred  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin.  Twenty  out  of 
the  hundred  could  not  count  a  hundred  :  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  could  not  tell  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  of  (heir  own  country :  and  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  could  not  name  the  month* 
of  the  year. 
**  With  respect  to  the  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime  In  our  own  city,  I  am  in  a 

Etinn  to  make  the  following  important  statement,  on  the  authority  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
During  the  year  ending  at  the  first  of  November  1849,  that  gentleman  conversed  with 
i  male  prisorers,  of  whom  486  could  not  read  at  alt,  1046  could  read  imperfectly,  and  only 

Donrotnyt.OqglC 
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lie  prison  on,  1033  could 
„  ..'-eight  could  write  wall. 
During  the  same  period  he  had  convened  with  1363  female  prisoners,  of  whom  437  could  not 
read  at  all,  927  could  read  imperfectly,  and  only  nine  could  read  well.  And  further,  he  had 
ascertained  that  of  these  1363  female  prisoners,  1146  could  not  write,  that  216  could  write  im- 
perfectly, and  only  one  could  write  well.  What  startling  and  deplorable  facts  are  these. 
Every  one  who  has  paid  any  considerable  measure  of  attention  to  tills  subject  knows  that  be- 
tween reading  or  writing  imperfectly,  and  not  being  able  to  read  or  write  at  all,  there  i* 
practically  very  little  difference.  '—Pp.  16, 17. 

That  the  religious  habits  of  the  populations  of  our  wynds  and  closes  are  quite 
analogous  to  their  other  circumstances,  is  exhibited  by  the  same  powerful  hand 
which  drew  the  foregoing  appalling  pictures.  In  a  speech  by  Dr  Buchanan,  in 
the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  January  1851,  and  afterwards 

Enblished,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Spiritual  Destitution  of  the  Masses  in  Glasgow," 
e  thus  states, — 

"  My  brethren  know  that  the  part  of  the  city  towards  which  the  educational  and  missionary 
efforts  of  my  congregation  have  been  directed  is  the  Tron  parish,  lying  between  Trongatu 
andBridgcgate,  the  Saltmarket  and  the  Old  Wynd.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  making 
a  minute  and  careful  survey  of  the  parish.  It  is  a  few  of  the  facts  ascertained  by  this  surrey 
which  I  am  about  to  produce.  They  have  been  collected  by  a  thoroughly  competent  agency, 
and  may  be  relied  on  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  The  parish,  as  the  presbytery  is 
aware,  is  one  dense  block  of  buildings— a  solid  square.     With  the  exception  of  King  Street, 

King  Street,  through  the  eastern  half  of  it,  it  is  perforatod  only  by  lanes  and  closet  so  narrow 
as  to  exclude  the  very  light  and  sir  of  heaven.  Within  that  space  of  little  more  than  ten 
acres,  more  than  10,000  human  beings  are  heaped  together.  First,  then,  let  us  take  a  glance 
along  one  of  the  sides  of  this  square.  Its  best  side  is  that  of  Trongate.  The  greater  part  of 
this  Tine,  fronting  as  it  does  the  main  street  of  the  city,  is  occupied  with  shop?,  warehouses, 
and  other  places  of  business.  The  Inhabitants,  in  consequence,  are  few,  occupying  chiefly  the 
upper  stones  of  the  bouses.  From  the  Hid  Wynd  to  Salt  market,  in  this  front  row,  titers  are 
132  families,  making  in  all  505  individuals.  The  number  nf  church  sittings  in  all  places  of 
worship  possessed  by  these  505  individuals  is  85,  or  about  17  church  sittings,  on  the  average, 
to  every  100  people.  There  are  among  them,  moroover,53  entire  families,  or  about  two-fifths 
of  the  whole,  that  do  not  possess  one  solitary  sitting  in  any  place  of  worship.  This  is  sad 
enough  ;  and  yet  this  border  of  the  parish  is  light  itself,  compared  with  the  darkness  that 
meets  us  everywhere  as  we  penetrate  within.  Let  us,  then,  get  inside  of  (his  front  row  of 
buildings,  and  advance  into  the  wynds ;  of  these  there  are  three,  running  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  immediately  contiguous.  I  begin  with  the  Old  Wynd,  which  is  the  western 
boundary  of  the-  parish,  and  of  which  only  the  one  side,  therefore,  is  in  the  Tron  Parish. 
That  one  side  contains  102  families,  and  501  individuals.  Among  that  population  there  are 
possessed  in  all  only  11  church  sittings,  or  little  more  than  2  to  the  100.  Of  the  102  families, 
only  14  profess  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship.  In  the  New  Wynd,  there 
are  350  families,  and  1»76  individuals,  possessing  in  all  66  church  sittings,  or  little  more  than 
3  to  the  100.  Of  the  350  families,  only  67  profess  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  place 
of  worship.  Lastly,  the  Back  Wynd  contains  137  families,  and  753  individuals,  who  possess 
in  all  only  6  church  sittings,  or  less  than  1  to  the  100!  Of  these  137  families,  only  13  pro- 
fess to  attend  any  place  of  worship..  Here,  then,  in  these  three  wynds,  constituting  hut  a 
section  of  the  parish,  we  have  a  population  of  3232  individuals,  with  only  83  church  sittings, 
or  little  more  than  an  average  of  2j  to  the  100.  Of  the  589  families,  of  which  that  popula- 
tion consists,  the  cnormoos  number  of  495  families,  by  their  own  confession,  are  living  in 
habitual  and  total  estrangement  from  the  house  of  God.  In  these  appalling  circumstances, 
it  will  not  auprise  the  presbytery  to  learn,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  three  wynds  there  were 
found  no  more  than  117  Bibles— in  other  words,  that  scarcely  one  family  in  j!re  were  possessed 
of  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  !  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  striking  fact  Is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Popish  character  of  the  district.  Though  the  wynds  may  be  said  to  be 
the  head.quarters  of  Irish  Popery  in  this  eity,  the  population  is  scarcely  more  than  one-half 
Popish  after  all ;  and,  moreover,  through  the  influence  of  our  schools,  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  the  Bibles  that  were  met  with,  were  in  the  possession  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Such  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  state  of  education  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  lowest  strata  of  our  vast  city  population — and  here  are  some  of 
its  natural  results.  In  1819  the  cost  of  *  pauperism  in  the  four  parishes,  the 
Barony,  City,  Gorbale,  and  Govan  annexation,  was  above  L.  106,000,  having  in- 
creased since  1840  to  that  enormous  sum,  from  being  rather  lees  titan  L. 20,000, 
as  vide  page  6  of  <*  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  Wynds."  "  In  1849,"  says  Dr  Bu- 
chanan, "  there  were  in  the  four  parishes  25,370  regular  paupers,  and  48,84* 
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casual  poor."  If  we  turn  from  the  statistics  of  pauperism  to  those  of  crime, 
the  prospect  is  no  less  appalling.  At  page  7  of  the  same  pamphlet,  we  read  as 
follows ; — 

"During  tbe  year  1348,  the  number  of  persons  ti 
of  whom  no  fewer  than  5690  were  females.  Tbii 
follows :—       ■ 

Miles.  Females.  Total. 

Discharged  by  the  magistrates, 2,782 2,162 4,944 

Summarily  convicted  by  do 10,02V Sj26fi 13,297 

Committed  for  trial  or  held  to  bail,  593 260 853 

"  What  a  dark  and  distressing  picture  do  these  figures  exhibit  of  the  morality  of  our  city  ! 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  18*11  presents  a  state  of  things  worse  than  tbe  avenge.  At  a 
mooting  of  the  Central  Police  Court,  held  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  sitting  magistrate 
stated  the  appall  ingfact,  that  in  the  course  of  that  month  there  had  been  before  that  single  coort 
no  (ewer  than  700  cases,  and  these  including  '  upwards  of  1400  persons.'  In  the  printed  re- 
port of  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon  that  occasion,  it  is  explained  that  in  addition  (o 
the  Central  Police  Court,  a  court  is  held  daily  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  districts 
of  tbe  city,  and  that  the  cases  brought  before  these  suburban  courts  amount  to  a  monthly 
average  of  from  900  to  1000.  Even,  therefore,  when  we  have  made  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  MOO  brought  before  the  Central  Court  in  December  was  a  number  above  the  average, 
it  seems  still  to  remain  that  about  2000  arrests  a  month,  or  24,000  annually,  for  some  offence 
or  other,  are  at  present  Inking  place  in  our  city. 
"  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  appalling  sum  of 

among  as,  of  which  these  criminal  statistics  are  ....  .      , _ _. 

nothing  of  the  drunkenness,  the  debauchery,  the  falsehood,  the  fraud,  the  fierce  passions  in 
which  the  deeds  originate,  that  bring  these  thronging  thousands  into  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  justice.  I  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  wretchedness  of  heart-broken  wives  or  the 
despair  of  heart-broken  husbands,  or  the  pitiable  and  forlorn  condition  of  ill-treated  or  de- 
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the  scenes  of  domestic  desolation,  which  a  closer  examination  of  the  annals  of  our  police 
offices  would  reveal. 

"  What  I  have  to  do  with  at  this  stage  of  my  lecture  is,  ttie  cost  of  this  crime  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  We  have  refused,  or  at  least  we  have  failed,  to  spend  our  money  in  reform- 
ing society,  and  I  wish  the  public  now  to  look  at  the  consequences,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  of  our  following  that  indolent  and  selfish  course.  Our  city's  pauperism,  as  haa  been 
already  shown,  coats  us  three  times  as  much  as  all  our  religions  and  educational  expenditure 
put  together;  and  to  the  cost  of  our  pauperism,  there  remains  to  be  added  that  of  our  city's 
crime.  The  following  particulars  on  that  subject  are  taken  from  documents  of  undoubted 
authority:— 

"  Cost  of  thb  Chiue  of  Glasgow. 

Police  establishment— year  ending  Hay  1849,  after  deducting  ex- 
pense of  lighting,  cleansing,  and  Are  departments,  .  L.48,369     4     0 

Criminal  department  of  corporation  expenditure,  .  .       1,267     1     4 

Expenditure  under  Prison  Board  for  Glasgow  prisons,  for  the 

year  ending  Juno  1848, 10,136  19     2 

Estimated  cost  of  Glasgow  convicts  transported  to  the  hulks  or 
the  colonies,  .......    14,800    0    0 


Jj.74.o73    5     0 
it  complete,  it  would 

..  .  .      .  j.o-  --.    —  ,-Jhlic  prosecutors  and 

other  functionaries, — the  cost  of  preparing,  printing,  and  serving  indictments,  summoning 
jurymen  and  witnesses,  etc.  etc. — that  must  be  held  to  form  part  of  the  public  burdens 
caused  by  tbe  crime  of  this  city.  Of  these  it  is  difficult,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  to 
form  even  a  oonjeetural  estimate.  It  is  certainly,  however,  within  the  truth  to  assume  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  crime  of  Glasgow  cannot  be  less  than  L. 80,000  a-year.*  Add  this  to  that 
cost  of  pauperism,  and  wo  have  a  total  annual  expenditure,  in  these  two  departments,  of 
L.186,274,  lOs.gjd." 

Dr  Strang,  the  able  and  respected  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
valuable  and  elaborate  report  on  the  mortality  bills  of  the  city  and  suburbs  for 

*  To  this  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  or  the  crime  of  Glasgow,  there  remains  to  be  added, 
the  enormous  amount  of  property  annually  stolen.  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  lecture 
waa  delivered,  it  was  stated  by  a  very  competen  t  judge,  that  the  value  of  property  annually 
stolen  in  Glasgow,  had  been  computed  to  be  not  less  than  L.l  for  every  individual  of  the  po- 
pulation, probably  meaning,  the  adult  population. 
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1851,  just  published,  states  a  fact  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  an  overcrowded  city  population.    At  page  7  he  thus  states: —  ' 

"  It  hence  appears,  that  in  1851,  the  deaths  under  five  jean  are  more  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  mortality  than  in  any  one  of  the  three  previous  years,  a  result  that  prominently  marks 
the  existence  of  an  element  of  destruction  to  which  the  infant  population  of  our  city  is  ex- 
posed. It  ia  from  this  element  of  destruction  among  children,  that  the  high  figure  of  annual 
mortality  chiefly  arises  in  Glasgow,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  ;  for  if  we  reduce  the 
deaths  under  five  in  these  towns,  to  the  average  per  centage  which  the  deaths  at  these  ages 
bear  to  the  living  in  other  places,  the  remaining  deaths  to  the  remaining  population  will  be 
throughout  but  Tittle  dissimilar. 

"  That  Glasgow  should  have  lost  by  death  during  the  last  four  years,  14,371  children, 
under  two  years  of  age,  or  32' 14  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  mortality,  is  fearful  to  content- 

Slate,  and  loudly  calls  for  something  being  effectually  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  In- 
.nts  of  the  poor,  among  whom  this  high  mortality  exists.  The  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  called  to  toil  beyond  her  home,  which  is  left  filthy  and  neglected,— the  want 
thereby  of  nature's  nutriment  to  her  child,  who,  when  crying  to  others  for  food,  is  too  often 
only  soothed  by  opiates,  or,  when  assailed  by  disease,  is  permitted  to  die  without  the  aid  of 
medical  skill  or  nutritious  appliances,  are  all  elements  in  this  frightful  waste  of  life.  Can  no- 
thing be  suggested  to  meet  this  cruel  calamity?" 

And  at  page  14,  after  noticing  the  amount  of  pauper  burials,  he  judiciously  ob- 

"  Perhaps  these  figures  mark,  more  than  anything  can  do,  the  peculiar  and  social  position 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  of  our  oily  ;  and  when  we  take  the  wbola  pauper 
funerals  of  1851,  including  those  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  compare  them  with  the  whole 
burials,  we  find  that  they  amount  to  237  per  cent.  Wtiile  this  large. figure  of  pauper  burials 
cannot  fail  to  aronse  attention,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  tbat  when  the  details  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  is  composed  of  children's  burials,  tho 
rtion  being  about  2-3  children  to  1  adult.  This  fact,  of  so  many  children  being  buried 
.8  public  expense,  is  another  proof  that  the  great  mortality  among  our  infant  population, 
ariose  not  from  any  peculiarity  of  climate,  but  from  the  physical  and  social  position  of  the 

Such  are  some  of  the  melancholy  facta  elicited  by  an  investigation  into  only 
some  departments  of  the  social  statistics  of  Glasgow,  and  they  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  alike  alarming  and  disgraceful.  That  religions  and  philanthropic  agencies 
abound  in  that  city,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  of  remedial  agency  is  now  in 
operation  upon  this  long;  neglected  field,  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  sanatory  reform,  carried  on  upon  a  scale  of 
large  dimensions,  and  demanding  not  only  the  consentaneous  energies  and  resources 
of  society,  but  legislative  aid  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  will  be  adequate,  witli 
correlative  means,  of  a  moral,  educational,  and  religious  nature,  to  provide  a  cure 
for  the  gigantic  evils  wo  have  been  contemplating.  Let  us  take  only  one  sec- 
tion of  Glasgow,  but  that  a  most  important  one,  the  oblong  square  or  block 
of  streets,  lanes,  and  buildings,  extending  from  St  Andrew  Square  on  the  east, 
to  St  Enoch  Square  on.  the  west,  bounded  generally  by  the  river  Clyde  on  tho 
south,  and  the  main  artery  of  thecity-on  the  north,  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
and  probably  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in  depth.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  within  this  polluted  area  there  may  be  a  population  of  30,000  persons. 

Respecting  this  district  of  the  city,  in  case  we  should  be  Buspected  of  exag- 
geration, we  shall  quote  the  words  of  an  intelligent  stranger,  whose  official  duties 
fed  him  to  visit  Glasgow  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  following  passage  is  from 
a  work  entitled  "Arte  and  Artisans  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Jellinger  C.  Symons, 
Esq.,  published  in  1839,  and  who  came  to  the  city  as  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  causes  of  the  handloom  weavers  of  Scotland.  Thus  speaks 
Mr  Symons  at  page  113  : — 

"Disease,  crime,  population,  and  cjiur-.erce  culminate  in  Glasgow.  It  was  late  on  a 
dart  damp  night,  when  Captain  Miller,  the  able  and  energetic  superintendent  of  the 
police,  informed  me  that  he  «as  gning  to  hun)  fur  a  housebreaker,  if  I  should  like  to 
accompany  him  in  the  excursion,  fur  the  sake  of  seeing  something  of  the  pestilential  classes, 
— which  would  take  place  about  one  in  the  morning  am:  in  the  wynds  ;  which  are  the  resort 
of  vagabonds  par  excellence,  and  which  constitute  the  St  Giles  of  Glasgow  ;  though  I  owe  an 
apology  to  the  metropolitan  pandemonium  for  the  comparison.  This  district  is  bounded  by 
the  Clyde  and  the  Trongate,  and  extends  in  length  from  the  Saltmarket  to  the  Bridgegate. 
There  are  Other  similar  districts  skirting  tho  High  Street  and  in  the  Cal  ton,  comprising  a  *~ 
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tuating  population  of  f  ram  15,000  to  30,000  persons.  The  wynds  near  the  Trongate  are,  however, 
tho  densest  and  tho  dirtiest,  and  it  was  thither  our  busi new  led  us  on  the  night  in  question.  This 
quarter  consist  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  varying  from  7  to  H  feet  in  width,  out  of  which  number- 
less entrances  open  into  small  square  courts,  appropriate!;  designated  '  closes,'  with  houses, 
many  of  them  in  a  dilapidated  state,  of  two  stories  high,  and  a  common  dunghill  reeking  with 
filth  In  the  centre.  Most  of  these  habitations  are  let  out  in  flats  byafcllow  called  the  Laird, 
who  is  usually  a  pawnbroker  or  a  whisky  dealer  in  the  ground-floor.  These  oats  are  again 
divided  into  one  or  two  rooms  ;  the  better  ones  being  let  to  families  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them,  but  a  great  proportion  being  lodging  rooms,  tenanted  by  an  old  crone  who  tela 
nights'  lodgings  at  from  a  penny  to  threepence  per  head,  according  to  the  accommodation 
afforded.  We  entered  at  least  a  score  of  these  dens.  The  lower  class  predominates,  and  re- 
volting as  was  the  outward  appearance  of  these  places,  I  confess  I  wss  little  prepared  for  the 
filth  and  destitution  within.  In  some  of  these  lodging  rooms  we  found  a  whole  lair  of  human 
beings  littered  along  the  floor,  sometimes  loand  20  in  number,  some  clothed,  and  some  naked, 
men,  women,  and  children  all  huddled  promiscuously  together.  Their  bed  consisted  of  a 
layer  of  musty  straw,  intermixed  with  ambiguous  looking  rags,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  any  other  feature  than  their  intense  dirtiness.  There  was,  generally  speaking,  little 
or  no  furniture  in  these  places  ;  not  even  in  the  roams  let  to  families,  beyond  a  few  stools  and 
one  or  two  grimy  platters  and  dilapidated  pans.  The  sole  article  of  comfort  in  these  place* 
was  a  good  fire,  and  even  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  destitute  of  these  dens,  where  not  an 
article  of  furniture  was  visible,  I  do  not  recollect  one  without  a  lire.  Thieving  and  prostitution 
constitute  the  main  sources  of  the  revenue  of  this  population.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  the 
scum  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  generally  speaking, "  What  we  can,"  was  about  the  gist  of 
the  answer  usually  made  to  the  question, '  What  do  you  do  to  get  your  living  ?*  All  ages  and 
both  sexes  are  indiscriminately  employed  in  the  minor  or  major  departments  of  plunder  ; 
whilst  the  number  of  young  girls  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  prostitution  is  exceedingly  great ; 
and  almost  every  lodging  house,  and  a  number  of  single  rooms,  are  open  or  devotee!  to  this 
traffic.  In  ooe  of  thcsep]aces,a  girl  whose  red  cheeks  announced  her  freshness  in  the  vortex, 
attracted  the  practised  eye  of  the  superintendent.  '  Who  are  you,  lassie?'  he  inquired  ;  and 
tho  girl  turned  her  head  away,  and  tried  to  hide  her  face  ;  while  her  female  companions 
looked  on  with  tho  braien-faoedness,  which  a  month's  practice  in  profligacy  aptly  teaches. 
Her  story  was  soon  elicited;  she  was  fresh  from  tho  Highlands;  Glasgow  was  a  mine  of 
wealth;  she  ;came  to  seek  service  and  blah  wages;  she  obtained  a  miserable  place,  was 
turned  out  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  thrown  on  the  town,  was  starving,  and  was  there.  And 
there  she  must  remain,  like  tens  of  thousands  before  her,  and  tens  of  thousands  to  come,  till 
her  brief  career  of  vice,  drunkenness,  disease,  and  starvation,  exhaust  their  rapid  rotation, 
and  end  in  death." 

It  is  but  fair  to  notice  here,  that  considerable  improvements  have  been  effected 
of  late  in  these  low  lodging  houses.  A  model  one,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  re- 
cently erected,  and  a  move  rigid  surveillance  is  exercised  over  the  others  ;  whilst 
the  corporation  have  been  employed  in  purchasing  back  properties  in  these  wynds 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  other  improvements,  having  some  time  ago 
voted  L. 10,000  for  that  excellent  object. 

Now  here  are  30,000  human  beings,  and  in  our  opinion  a  great  many  more, 
packed  up  in  this  narrow  space  like  herrings  in  a  barrel, — living,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, without  the  possibility,  be  it  remembered,  of  preserving  the  decencies  and 
purities  of  family  life — shut  up  in  small,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted  rooms — the 
more  respectable,  and  who  would  gladly  separate  themselves  from  the  moral  de- 
filement around  them,  condemned  to  the  impure  contact,  and  gradually  dissolving 
into  the  vitiated  mass.  Where  the  decencies  arc  impossible,  the  moralities  must 
perish — these  extinct,  nothing  is  left  but  a  vast  internal  reservoir  of  infection, 
moral,  physical,  and  social.  We  have  seen  the  cost  of  crime  and  pauperism  in 
Glasgow  in  1849  calculated  at  L.I36,i'0O ;  and  besides  the  value  of  stolen  property 
has  been  rated  at  about  double  that  sum,  or  one  pound  per  head  for  the  whole 
population  !  an  overcharge  as  we  consider.  But  who  can  estimate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  society,  in  the  form  of  those  regular  and  periodical  epidemics  which  have 
ravaged  our  city,  issuing  from  these  fountains  of  malaria  and  disease,  and  the  cost 
of  which,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  These 
tremendous  facts  should  surely  give  us  pause,  and  make  us  seriously  ask  ourselves, 
What  is  to  be  done  for  our  brethren  pent  up  in  this  stifling  atmosphere  of  filth  and 
demoralisation  ?  Verily,  we  may  be  guilty  of  our  brother's  blood  in  longer  neglect- 
ing this  mighty  appeal.  The  remedy,  we  believe,  generally  to  be  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  with  legislative  aid,  to  clean  out  this 
Augean  stable— to  form  new  streets  and  dwellings  for  the  poor  with  every  reason- 
able comfort  and  convenience,  so  as  to  comminute  and  break  down  this  vast  nomo- 
gencous  mass  of  humanity  into  minute  di  sin  teg  rations,  and  to  individualise  and 
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separate  families,  and  thus  introduce  the  natural  and  wholesome  elements  of  do- 
mestic purity  and  conservation.  A  building  act  for  the  city,  upon  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis,  such  as  we  believe  to  be  at  present  in  preparation,  is  also  required, 
involving  a  large  and  vigorous  pecuniary  sacrifice  by  the  community,  and  an  over- 
riding of  those  fancied  rights  of  property,  which,  ignoring  all  their  social  duties, 
trample  npon  the  public  claims  to  immunity,  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  effected,  from 
the  perils  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  social  demoralisation, 
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CHRISTIANS  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL  DUTIES. 

[In  reviewing,  some  months  ago,  a  lecture  published  b;  the  Rev.  Dr  Young,  of  Perth,  on 
"The  Tendency  of  a  Pure  and  Free  Chriitianity  to  Rectify  the  Politia  of  NatumM,"  (London : 
C  Gilpin,)  we  promised  to  give,  in  some  subsequent  Number  of  the  Magazine,!  passage  illus- 
trative of  the  admiring  opinion  wo  pronounced  on  the  work.  It  occurred  to  us  afterwards 
that  the  extract  we  had  in  view  would  tell  with  increased  effect,  in  the  event,  which  even 

the  duties  so  ably  elucidated  and  enforced  by  the  lecturer.  We  have  accordingly  deferred  it 
till  now,  when  the  event  we  had  in  view  is  evidently  at  hand,  and  hoping  to  receive  from  our 
readers  credit  for  a  wise  discretion  in  withholding  it  so  long;,  we  earnestly  commend  to  them 
-the  weighty  words  which  follow. — Ed.] 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Christians,  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  that  theT 
stand  forward,  and  dare  to  do  their  political  duties.  I  know  that  this  is  a  second- 
ary thing,  among  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  I  assign  to  it  a  secondary 
place  in  its  obligation  upon  christian  citizens ;  but  still,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  public  mind  can  do  so  much  to  modify  public  measures,  it  lias  a  claim 
of  no  small  importance,  which  every  Christian,  in  nis  place,  or  according  to  his 
standing,  is  bound  in  duty  to  recognise.  No  doubt  there  are  excesses  here,  and 
grievous  excesses,  against  which  the  Christian  should  be  ever  on  bis  guard.  Some 
men  are  so  full  of  politics,  that  they  can  think  or  apeak  of  nothing  else.  Wher- 
ever you  meet  them,  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  sure  to  be  their  theme  ;  while  not 
seldom  does  it  happen,  that  their  politics  carry  them  to  the  tippling-honse,  and 
the  tippling-house  carries  them  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation,— declaiming  all  the  way,  drunk  or  sober,  against  onr  political  degeneracy. 
Or,  if  the  evil  stops  short  of  this,  as  sometimes  it  does,  it  goes  far  enough  to  keep 
out  of  them  all  that  is  soft,  or  pure,  or  unctuous,  in  the  exercises  of  piety  ;  steel- 
ing their  hearts  against  the  fear  of  God,  and  driving  them  on  to  those  excesses, 
which  furnish  to  the  oppressor  his  best  excuse  for  continuing  to  oppress. 

These  persons  are  to  be  denounced  as  the  pests  of  the  community ;  patriotism 
disowns  them,  as  the  worst  of  its  foes ;  and  all  they  can  do  for  the  rights  of  man  is 
*o  bring  thorn  into  contempt.  But  the  hardship  is,  that  better  men,  with  sounder 
heads  and  purer  hearts,  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics  just  on  their 
acconnt,  quoting  their  history  as  a  good  reason  why  they  themselves  should  stand 
aloof.  Aye,  ana  the  opponents  of  political  progress  bepraise  them  for  standing 
aloof,  putting  on  a  cloak  of  religion  to  sanctify  their  duplicity.  Well,  is  it  right 
for  christian  men  to  be  thus  intimidated  or  cajolled  f  Will  such  a  course,  on 
their  part,  Btand  the  test  of  Christian  law?  Have  they  not  citizenship  on  earth,  as 
well  as  in  heaven?  Have  they  not  duties  to  perform  to  the  lower  city,  as  well 
as  to  the  higher  1  Does  not  the  Lord  of  the  higher  city  claim  property  in  both  t 
And  does  he  not  command  them  to  seek  the  good  of  the  lower  city,  so  long  as 
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they  are  in  it  1  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  more  equitably  the  affairs  of  this 
lower  city  are  managed,  the  more  is  it  likely  to  prove  subservient  to  the) " 
of  the  higher  1  Nay,  more,  if  good  men  shall  abandon  politics  because 
pervert  them,  what  must  be  the  result  in  circumstances  like  ours?  In  a  little 
time  the  country  is  ruined,  and  the  christians  are  to  blame  for  it.  Were  I  to  act 
npon  the  principle  that  other  men's  perversion  of  a  duty  justifies  my  neglect  of  it, 
I  should  soon  find  myself  without  a  duty  to  perform  :  for  what  is  there,  within 
the  reach  of  multifarious  human  agency,  which  that  agency  has  not  perverted  ? 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  British  Christians  of  our  day  should  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  their  political  duties ;  and  although,  in  adverting  to  these,  I  refer 
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chiefly  to  those  among  them  who  are  invested  with  political  suffrage,  yet  my  re- 
marks are  not  limited  to  them ;  for  all  tlte  people  hare  an  influence  over  national 
procedure,  which,  when  at  any  time  pat  forth,  is  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  directed. 

1.  The  injury  done  to  vital  godliness  by  political  contention.  Our  country  is 
full  of  such  contention,  and  has  been  bo  for  ages  past.  We  are  never  at  rest ;  and 
the  reason  why  we  are  so  is  twofold.  First,  there  are  national  evils  pressing  on 
tba'  people  which  ought  to  be  removed  :  and,  secondly,  speech  is  free  :  the  right 
of  remonstrance  is  secured  to  us  by  legal  sanction.  Under  despotism,  there  are 
national  evils  far  greater  than  ours,  which  are  borne  in  silence,  because  there  re- 
monstrance is  held  a  crime,  and  the  people  know  that  resort  to  it  would  only  tend 
to  make  bad  worse.  This  is  not  our  predicament.  We  have  too  little  of  bad 
government  for  making  us  quiet ;  and  we  have  too  little  of  good  government  for 
making  us  contented  ;  which  last  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  our  progress  in 
piety.  It  keeps  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  spreads  through  our  habitations  a  never- 
ending  sense  of  wrong,  which  now  confines  itself  to  private  murmur,  and  anon 
breaks  out  into  openagitation,  marshalling  class  against  class, .bringing  interest  into 
collision  with  interest,  setting  fire  to  evil  passions,  and  filling  the  country  with 
hatred  and  strife.  Now,  all  this  is  unspeakably  adverse  to  the  growth  of  the 
christian  graces.  Nay,  it  is  doing  more— a  great  deal  more — to  blast  our  Chris- 
tianity— to  wither  it  up  into  a  semblance  or  a  name — than  many  are  aware  of. 
The  extent  to  which  wrong  is  glaringly  perpetrated,  and  right  tenaciously  with- 
held, in  a  country  which  calls  itself  christian,  is  breeding  infidels  every  day. 

Well,  what  should  Christians  do  for  the  removal  of  this  evil  ?  They  may  not 
be  able  to  remove  it  so  speedily  or  so  entirely  as  they  could  wish  ;  but  they  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it — a  duty  to  Jesus  Christ — and  if  they  do  that 
duty  they  will,  at  least,  save  their  religion  from  the  scandal  which  now  attaches 
to  it.  Very  clearly  does  it  require  them  to  recognise  the  claims  of  righteousness 
by  whomsoever  put  forth ;  to  set  their  faces  against  national  wrong,  as  firmly  and 
as  openly  as  against  local  or  individual  wrong  ;  in  short,  to  make  it  manifest  to 
the  heartless  demagogue  on  the  one  extreme,  and  to  the  heartless  statesman  on 
the  other,  that  they  are  alike  the  enemies  of  anarchy  and  of  misrule.  This  Is 
what  they  owe  to  the  nation — it  is  what  they  owe  to  the  church — it  is  what  they 
owe  to  themselves,  as  men  of  Christian  principle — and  were  they  to  do  it,  not 
fractionally,  but  as  a  body,  laying  aside  their  selfishness  and  party  antipathies, 
and  resolutely  retaining  their  independence,  they  would  soon  see  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  disaffected  ;  first,  towards  themselves,  and  then  towards  the  reli- 
gion they  profess.  Yea,  by  joining  with  the  people  in  that  which  is  right,  they 
would  intercept  the  people  from  that  which  is  wrong,  quenching  their  prejudices, 
bridling  their  indiscretions,  keeping  them  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  impetuous  folly, 
and  investing  them  with  a  power  both  safe  and  salutary,  for  seeking  and  finding 
their  country's  good.  There  is  a  call  for  this — a  loud  call — pealing  on  the  chris- 
tian ear  at  this  very  day ;  for  there  are  thousands  among  us,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  who  hate  our  Christianity,  because,  under  its  nam*, 
and  by  men  who  profess  to  believe  it,  their  wants  and  their  wishes  are  unfeelingly 
disregarded. 

Nor  let  any  one  tell  me  here,  that  the  people  are  incurably  restless ;  and  that 
although  real  grievances  were  all  redressed,  imaginary  ones  would  be  conjured  up 
to  perpetuate  the  contention  ;  for  this  is  at  best  but  a  hollow  subterfuge,  which 
■ays  little  for  the  head,  and  less  for  the  heart  of  the  man  who  would  resort  to  it. 
Bodies  of  men  are  not  idiots,  although  idiots  may  be  found  among  them.  It  la 
real  grievance  which  gives  plausibility  to  that  which  is  imaginary ;  and  if  the 
former  were  to  disappear,  the  latter  would  soon  follow  it,  as  phantasms  fade  before 
the  rising  sun. 

2.  A  second  thing,  which  is  summoning  christians  to  their  political  duty,  is  the 
profligacy  so  extensively  prevalent  at  our  parliamentary  elections.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  good  man  to  read  the  history  of  these  elections,  without  a  sense  of  loathing 
even  to  disgust.  Drunkenness  and  venality,  and  impetuous  partisanship  are 
everywhere  so  rampant,  as  to  lead  a  Btranger  to  suppose  that  surely  the  laws 
which  bind  society  are  for  the  time  suspended.    On  the  one  hand,  yon  see  tile  in- 
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toxicatiag  cup  served  round  to  an  uproarious  rabble,  at  the  cost  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous and  self-seeking  scape-grace ;  and  on  the  other,  you  sec  electors  higgling  and 
higgled  with,  about  their  votes,  keeping  them  back  to  enhance  their  priee,  and 
felling  them  off  when  the  crisis  comes,  for  a  piece  of  money  or  a  dose  of  alcohol, 
is  the  market  happens  to  rise  or  fall.  This,  you  will  say,  is  downright  villany, 
•■''-■  J>ut  It  is  common  villany  ;  it  is  British  villany  ;  it  is  villany  spread 


orer  the  land;  corruption,  more  or  less  disguised,  is  the  order  of  the  day  ,  .... 
scarcely  a  contest  begins  or  ends,  without  a  free  resort  to  it.  Is  this  all?  No, 
it  is  not  all.  Verily  it  is  not  the  worst  of  It.  The  shameless  villain  is  an  open 
villain  ;  and  his  deeds  do  not  surprise  you  ;  but  the  taint  of  electioneering  villany 
ii  on  the  character  of  not  a  few  who  have  their  place  In  christian  churches,  al- 
though, in  their  ease,  oare  is  taken  to  dress  it  up  in  sordid  decency. 

By  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  by  a  plain  dictate  of  equity,  an 
•lector's  Vote  is  not  his  own,  but  a  trust  for  tile  community ;  nor  yet  for  a  class  of 
the  community,  but  for  the  whole,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  ;  and  he 
has  no  more  right  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  than  he  has  to  appropriate  the 
house,  or  die  land,  or  the  money,  or  the  skill,  which  belong  to  his  neighbour. 
Bet  it  is  notorious,  that  even  christian  men  repudiate  this  principle,  not  in  few, 
but  in  many  instances,  and  thus  make  themselves  partakers  in  the  common  vil- 
lany. They  give  their  votes  as  a  favour  to  this  or  that  aspirant,  stipulating  more 
or  leas  directly  for  a  favour  in  return  ;  and  even  when  they  sell  themselves  to  the 
preferable  man,  it  is  only  to  pocket  the  gainB  of  corruption.  Their  speech  to  him 
whore  it  is  given  in  words,  is  virtually  this,—-"  I  give  you  my  vote,  not  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  for  that  is  a  secondary  matter  to  me,  but  lor  the  sake  of  my- 
self, or  my  family,  and  on  the  condition  that  you  promote  my  wishes,  in  regard 
to  my  farm,  or  my  merchandise,  or  my  son,  or  my  daughter,  or  this  or  that  indl- 
vidaal,  in  whom  I  happen  to  take  interest."  This  is  the  way  in  which  things  are 
going  on ;  the  chooser  and  the  chosen  are  alike  in  the  villany.  You  may  Call  it 
discretion,  but  it  is  a  mockery  of  the  name  ;  it  is  discretion  rotten  down  to  the 
core  for  want  of  the  salt  of  christian  principle  ;  and  the  chief  thing  It  does  for  you, 
at  every  returning  election,- is  to  sink  you,  and  your  children  altar  you,  deeper 
and  deeper  in  political  slavery. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  so  crying  an  evil  ?  Men  talk  of  mending  the 
hw  of  election,  and  let  them  mend  away.  If  they  can  but  mitigate  so  fearful  a 
malady,  by  ail  means  let  them  do  it  ;  but  I  tell  you  Its  nature  is  such  that  110 
oW]  legislation  can  ever  root  it  out.  No,  but  let  the  living  Christianity  of  the  land 
cotne  to  the  rescue;  let  it  come  in  "the  might  and  the  mastery"  of  its  own  specific 
principles ;  let  it  first  of  all  set  itself  free  Strom  the  moral  degradation  of  a  self- 
seeking  policy  ;  and  then,  as  opportunity-  offers,  let  it  take  the  field,  clad  in  its 
own  armour,  animated  by  its  own  spirit,  and  determined  to  do  nothing  but  its 
*»n  kind  of  work.  Let  christians  do  this  all  over  the  land;  let  Ihem  do  it  heartily; 
let  them  do  it  speedily  ;  let  them  do  it  as  an  offering  to  God  and  their  country, 
and  few  as  they  may  be,  1  venture  to  predict  that  the  filthy  tide  of  electioneering 
corruption  will  soon  begin  to  turn.  Time  may  be  required,  and  delay  may  ensue  ; 
and  eotne  of  the  filthiness  may  still  remain  ;  hnt  the  shameless  corrupter  with  the 
minions  of  his  craft  will  feel  themselves  at  fault ;  while  their  villany,  confronted, 
rebuked,  and  defied,  on  the  very  theatre  Of  Its  revelry,  will  cower  before  the  ma- 
jesty of  righteousness. 

But  there  Is  among  us,  a  soft,  and  shrinking,  and  mawkish  kind  of  godliness, 
which  says  to  itself,  and  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  "  Keep  away  from  politics ;  they 
an  coarse,  and  carnal,  and  worldly  things,  which  should  bo  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  the  world."  Now,  if  it  were  said,  "  Keep  away  from  the  corruptions 
tff  politics,"  the  advice  would  be  sound  ;  but  is  an  ordinance  of  God  a  thing  so 
coarse,  so  carnal,  so  worldly,  that  a  child  of  God  should  keep  away  from  it  J  Is 
that  Which  God  hath  given  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  fallen  men,  beneath  the 
attention  of  ransomed  men  ?  These  advisers  think  themselves  pious,  and  many 
of  thsm  really  are  so  ;  but  the  advice  which  they  give  smells  rank  of  the  impious, 
although  they  are  not  aware  that  it  does.  Verily,  christians  are  not  the  men  who 
should  keep  away  from  politics  :  they  have  duties  to  perform  there— and  chris- 
tian duties  too — os  well  is  in  their  closets,  or  In  their  families,  or  In  the  house  of 
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God :  and  ao  far  as  they  are  deterred  from  these  duties  by  a  spurious  piety,  or  by 
suite  t  reus  considerations  of  any  kind  whatever,  they  are  guilty  of  a  trespass  against 
the  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  doubt  there  are  times  when  public  affairs  move  on  so  smoothly  as  to  claim 
but  little  of  a  Christian's  attention  ;  and  the  less  he  needs  to  deal  with  them  the 
better  for  himself  and  for  the  community;  but  when  truth  is  at  stake,  or  righteous- 
ness, or  any  measure  which  obviously  tends  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  he 
is  bound  to  be  at  his  post,  and  to  contribute  his  part,  be  it  little  or  much,  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  desired  result.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  not  the  politic 
Christianity,  about  which  some  men  are  so  fond  of  talking  nonsense.  No,  it  is 
the  Christianity  of  politics,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  filling  its  own  place, 
and  doing  its  own  work,  in  the  civil  community  where  it  happens  to  be  domiciled. 

3.  The  only  other  reason  I  shall  mention,  why  Christians  should  attend  to 
their  political  duties,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent  of  the  three,  is  the  danger  to 
which  their  religion  is  exposed,  from  a  foul  and  faithless  political  compromise. 
It  is  now  no  secret,  that  our  leading  statesmen,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  are  pre- 
pared to  pension  popery  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  can  be  brought  to 
submit  to  it.  To  this  expedient,  they  say,  they  are  driven,  as  the  likeliest  means 
of  pacifying  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people.  This  is  their  plea :  and  although 
of  late  little  has  been  said  of  so  obnoxious  an  expedient  yet  It  has  been  avowed  ; 
the  avowal  has  been  reiterated  ;  it  has  never  been  retracted ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
they  who  have  avowed  it  are  ready  to  put  it  into  practice  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can  ?  Nay,  the  principle  of  it  is  in  practice  already,  not  only  in  some  of  our  colonies, 
but  also  among  ourselves  at  borne.  We  see  it  working  before  our  eyes,  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  education,  where  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  from  the 
papal  superstition  on  the  one  extreme,  to  semi- infidelity  on  the  other,  are  taken 
into  favour,  and  paid  with  equal  goodwill  from  the  funds  of  the  state.  Vou  may 
be]  iev e  that  Popery  is  ruinous  to  souls,  or  that  Socinianism  is  ruinous  to  souls ; 
but  that  does  not  signify,  you  must  put  your  hands  into  your  pockets,  and  pray 
for  the  propagation  of  both,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  makes  demand  on 
you  for  tuition.  . 

Well,  what  does  this  say  1  It  says  as  plainly  as  deeds  can  speak,  that  in  the 
eye  of  your  statesmen,  acting  officially,  all  religions,  whether  true  or  false,  are  of 
equal  value.  It  says  that  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  wretched  expediency,  they 
are  just  as  ready  to  propagate  the  lie  which  destroys  men's  souls,  as  to  propagate 
the  truth  which  saves  men's  souls.  Nay,  more,  since  the  money  is  not  theirs, 
but  ours,  entrusted  to  them  for  public  purposes,  it  says  that  these  same  states- 
men have  a  right  to  compel  me,  and  millions  more  than  me,  to  be  at  the  coat  of 
instilling  into  the  opening  minds  of  the  young,  what,  in  our  consciences,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  spiritual  poison. 

Now,  I  put  the  question — and  it  is  a  grave  one — Ought  Christians  to  submit  to 
this  1  Ought  they  to  look  quietly  on  and  see  their  holiest  convictions  despised 
and  outraged,  by  men  whose  religion  is  so  shallow  and  servile,  as  to  crouch,  to 
anything  their  policy  prescribes?  There  are  countries  where  such  submission 
would  be  comparatively  blameless,  because  high-handed  despotism  there  carries 
all  before  it ;  and  where  movement  is  menaced  with  instant  destruction,  men  are 
fain  to  hide  their  heads.  But  with  us  there  is  liberty — protected  liberty — liberty 
of  private  speech — liberty  of  public  discussion— liberty  of  united  protestation  ; 
and  in  this  liberty  there  is  power,  a  safe  and  conservative  power,  which,  if  wisely 
and  resolutely  put  forth,  is  sure  to  prevail. 

And  be  it  remembered,  that  this  power  necessarily  brings  along  with  it  a  corres- 
ponding responsibility,  which  responsibility  cannot  be  disregarded  without  incur- 
ring aggravated  guilt.  That  which  would  excuse  the  apathy  of  others  cannot 
excuse  our  apathy ;  and  that  which  would  palliate  the  guilt  of  others  cannot  pal- 
liate our  guilt.  Men  who  are  trusted  with  other  matters,  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  religious  matters  ;  but  they  are  trusted  with  religious  matters,  and  hence 
the  predicament  into  which  they  have  brought  us.  A  great  evil  hangs  over  the 
land ;  we  are  forwarned  of  its  approach ;  it  is  only  they  who  know  religion  that 
can  meaure  its  magnitude,  or  estimate  its  power ;  and  if  they  shall  slumber  at 
their  post,  or  prove  faithless  in  the  hour  of  need,  they  bring  upon  themselves, 
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and  upon  their  faith,  a  withering  malaria  and  a  lasting  disgrace.  Do  they,  then, 
ask  what  they  are  do  to  ?  The  answer  is  brief,  and  easily  seen.  They  have 
heads  to  think  ;  they  have  hearts  to  feel;  they  have  been  sanctified  by  the  grace  of 
God  ;  for  it  is  of  Christians  that  I  speak.  Let  their  influence  be  put  forth ;  let 
their  voices  be  heard,  as  if  they  were  out  one  voice  ;  let  them  give  the  host  of  the 
high  ones  distinctly  to  know  that,  while  to  secular  rule  in  secular  things  their 
subjection  is  at  command,  yet  their  loyalty  to  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  judgment,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  tampered  with.  Let  them  do  this, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  defiance  of  man,  with  his  fear  or  his  favour,  and  they 
will  teach  our  peddling  politicians  that  the  Christianity  of  our  fatherland  is  not 
the  sickly  simpering  thing  which  they  would  gladly  take  it  to  be. 

These  remarks,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  are  far  from  exhausting  this  interest- 
ing subject ;  hut  taken  together,  I  venture  to  hope,  that  they  bring  us,  at  least, 
within  sight  of  two  important  conclusions.  The  one  of  these  conclusions  is,  that 
without  moral  reform  there  can  be  no  solid  political  reform  ;  and  the  other  is, 
that  moral  reform  has  its  basis  in  religion.  These  two  things  are  true  every- 
where ;  but  in  some  countries  they  are  truth  in  bondage,  because  there  the  means 
of  moral  reform  are  politically  interdicted.  In  our  country,  however,  it  is  far 
otherwise ;  and  this  is  a  boon  which  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  British  patriot  to 
overvalue.  We  have  the  text-book  of  religion  pure  and  entire,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  its  great  Author,  and  against  the  free  and  fervent  use  of  it  there  is  no 
law  of  man. 

This  is  our  vantage  ground,  a  high  and  holy  vantage  ground ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  see  our  little  Britain,  which  ao  proudly  we  call  great,  far  greater  than  she  yet 
has  been — if  we  wish  to  see  her  officers  peace,  and  her  exactors  righteousness — 
if  we  wish  to  see  her  soil  and  her  commerce,  her. science  and  her  arts,  her  skill 
and  her  enterprise,  her  sturdy  thinking  and  braivney  arm,  all  subservient  to  her 
children's  weal — then,  let  us  bo  politicians  by  all  means,  but  politicians  of  the 
right  stamp.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  bring  out  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  from  our 
hearts  to  our  homes,  and  from  our  homes  to  all  the  relations,  more  local  or  more 
extended,  which  bind  us  up  into  nationality.  This,  be  assured,  is  the  only  antidote 
to  political  corruption.  God  has  provided  it ;  conscience  responds  to  it ;  and  all 
experience,  sweet  or  bitter,  is  found  to  unite  in  attesting  its  efficacy.  That  anti- 
dote is  ours  in  present  possession,  and  let  it  be  ours  in  positive  enjoyment;  that 
we  may  be  delivered  "  from  the  hand  of  strange  children  whose  mouth  speaketh 
vanity,  and  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood  ;  that  our  sons  may  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-atones  polish- 
ed after  the  similitude  of  a  palace;  that  our  garners  may  be  full,  affording  all  man- 
ner of  store  ;  that  our  sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  in  our 
Streets ;  that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour ;  that  there  may  be  no  breaking  in, 
nor  going  out;  that  there  be  no  complaning  in  our  streets.  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'' 


ZecharUhi.  18-21. 


"  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  four  horns.  And  I  slid  unto  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me.  What  be  these  p  And  he  answered  me,  These  are  the  horna  which  hare 
scattered  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord  showed  me  four  carpenters.  Then 
■aid  I,  What  come  these  to  do  ?  And  he  spake,  saying,  These  are  the  horns  which  have 
scattered  Judah,  ao  that  no  man  did  lift  up  his  head !  but  these  are  come  to  fray  them,  to  cast 
ont  the  horn*  Of  the  Gentiles,  which  lifted  up  their  horn  over  the  land  of  Judali  to  scatter 
ft." 

How  great  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  presents  truth  to  the 
tninds  of  men !     Direct  statement,  poetry,  figure,  type,  symbol,  vision,  pictorial 
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representation, — all  are  employed  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  impress  the 
heart.  In  the  verses  before  us,  a  new  class  of  objects  is  presented  to  our  view. 
The  scene  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  foregoing  verses.  The  proohet  occupies  his 
itationin  the  valley,  and  the  "myrtle  trees"  are  still  diffusing  their  pleasant  odour 
through  the  midnight  air.  But  the  mystic  horsemen  have  disappeared.  The  leader 
on  the  "  red  horse  "  has  explained  who  they  were,  and  what  they  did.  They  hare 
given  their  report  of  their  proceedings.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  leader  of  the 
mystic  band,  has  presented  his  earnest  intercession,  in  behalf  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  has  received  in  answer  "  good  words  and  oomfortable ;"  andihaving  thus 
served  its  purpose,  the  mystic  representation  passed  away,  and  the  valley  resumed 
itsnatural  appearance.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  moment.  For  while  the  prophet 
was  pondering,  doubtless  with  absorbed  interest,  the  marvellous  things  he  had  just 
seen  and  heard,  "  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  four  horns." 

The  "  horn  "  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  strength.  Hence,  great  and  powerf al 
kingdoms  are  prefigured  by  this  term.  Thus,  Daniel  describes  the  fourth  beast, 
whioh  was  dreadful,  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,  as  having  ten  home  ; 
and  the  interpreting  angel  thus  explains  the  symbol :  "  The  fourth  beast  shall 
be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and 
shall  devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  In  pieces;  nod 
the  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  ate  ten  kings  (or  kingdoms)  which  shall  arise." 
(Daniel  vii.  7,  23,  24.)  Again,  the  same  prophet  represents  the  Persian  and 
Macedonian  empires,  in  the  wars  which  their  respective  monarchs  waged  with  each 
other,  as  "a  ram  "and  a  "he-goat,"  the  one  with  two  horns,  the  other  with 
"  one  notable  horn  between  his  eyes,"  violently  pushing  against  each  othertill  the 
former  was  utterly  destroyed.  (Daniel  viii.  1-8.)  This  being  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  the  question  naturally  occurs — In  what  form  did  these  horns  present 
themselves  to  the  prophet  ?  Un  this  point — not  a  very  important  one— a  diversity 
of  opinion  has  been  entertained.  One  eminent  interpreter,  Vitringa,  in  reference 
to  1  Kings  xxii.  11,  supposes  that  the  prophet  sees  four  horns  of  iron  impelled, 
and  thrust  forward  by  an  Invisible  power.  Another,  Miohaelis,  imagines  that 
they  were  the  four  horns  of  two  oxen,  running  furiously  among  grass,  of  growth 
to  rank,  that  their  bodies  were  invisible.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  horns  did 
rise  from  the  forehead  of  some  animal.  But  It  is  manifestly  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  of  these  there  were  only  two.  If  animals  were  there  at  all,  there  were  cer- 
tainly four,  each,  like  the  he-goat  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  having  one  horn,  which 
it  tossed  on  high,  as  it  bounded  to  and  fro  in  the  valley.  It  is  a  most  important 
point  to  ascertain  whether  these  "  four  horns "  arose  in  succession,  one  after 
another,  before  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  or  were  seen  by  him  simultaneously,  and 
forming  only  one  group.  The  former  is  the  view  generally  taken,  and  a  reference 
in  support  of  it  is  made  to  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel,  which  he  saw 
rise  in  succession  out  of  tbe  great  sea.  This  allusion  to  the  vision  of  Daniel  is,  we 
apprehend,  an  unhappy  one,  and  has  led  to  an  entire  misinterpretation  of  the  vision 
before  us.  Daniel  expressly  states  that  he  saw  the  four  beasts  arise,  one  after 
another,  and  that  each  attacked  its  predecessor  until  it  was  destroyed ;  so  that  the 
fourth  and  last  only  remained,  and  took  possession  of  the  power  which  had 
been  exercised  by  those  before  it.  But  in  this  vision  there  is  not  a  hint  of  any 
such  succession.  The  words  distinctly  indicate  the  reverse.  "  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  four  horns."    There  is  no  succession  here.    He  saw  the  whole  in 

On  beholding  these  emblems,  Zechariah  turned  to  the  interpreting  angel,  and 
asked,  "  What  be  these  f  And,  in  putting  this  question,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  wished  information  in  regard  to  the  general  signification  of  the  figure.  He 
knew  that  the  "horn"  was  a  common  scripture  symbol  of  strength,  power,  and 
regal  dominion.  His  question  was,  What  arc  the  powers  which  these  horns 
represent  1  And  accordingly  the  answer  which  he  receives  is — "  These  are  the 
horns  which  have  scattered  Judah  and  Jerusalem.'' 

In  the  exposition  of  these  words,  given  by  many,  we  have  a  striking  example  «f 
the  facility  with  which  men  are  led  into  error,  by  a  supposed  resemblance  between 
one  objtct  and  another.  From  the  fact  of  there  having  been  four  horns,  it  has 
been  at  once  concluded,  that  the  vision  of  Zechariah  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
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four  hearts  of  Dariigl,  and  consequently,  that  they  too  represent  the  four  great 
monarchies.  But  this  cannot  be  the  import  of  these  symbolical  home.  They 
did  not  appear  in  succession,  but  were  presented  together  to  the  prophet ;  and 
what  would  seem  to  be  decisive  against  this  interpretation  is,  that  in  the  vision 
of  Daniel,  the  beasts  devoured  one  another.  The  first,  which  symbolised  (he 
Babylonian  empire,  was  destroyed  by  the  second,  the  Medo- Persian.  It  again  was 
overthrown  by  the  third,  or  Macedonian  power.  This  was,  in  its  turn,  trampled  to 
the  ground  by  tiie  fourth  beast — the  Roman  empire— which,  "  with  its  great  iron 
teeth,  devoured,  and  broke  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its  feet."*  But  in 
the  vision  before  us,  the  destruction  of  the  horns  is  effected  by  a  totally  different  in- 
strumentality. They  are  "frayed  away,"  not  destroyed,  by  "four  carpenters." 
What,  then,  were  these  four  horns  f  They  were  those  hostile  powers  which  had 
scattered  the  Jews  from  their  own  land, — those  who  still  oppressed  them  after 
their  return,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  first  vision.  We  read  of  them  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  They  were 
Kehum  the  chancellor,  and  Shirashai  the  scribe,  with  all  who  joined  with  them  in 
the  days  of  Ezra.  (Ezra  iv.  8-14.)  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  with  the  Ammonites 
and  Arabians,  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  (Neh.  iv.  7-10  ;  vi.  1-2.)  These,  with 
those  who  had  formerly  oppressed  them,  were  the  horns  that  scattered  the  people 
of  God,  "  so  that  no  man  lifted  up  the  head."  They  had  might  and  power,  and, 
like  wild  beasts,  whose  strength  is  in  their  horns,  they  pushed  on  every  side  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  and  threatened  its  destruction.  The  number  four,  there- 
fore, must  be  understood  in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  denoting  on  all  sides,  all  quarters  * 
of  the  heavens.  Wherever  the  people  of  God  looked,  they  beheld  enemies  ready  to 
devour  them.  While  the  prophet  was  contemplating  these  symbols  of'the 
destroyers  of  his  people,  he  was  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  rage  at  will,  unopposed  and  unrestrained. 

"  The  Lord  showed  me  four  carpenters."  Here,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the 
same  Divine  Person  is  called  "Jehovah,"  who  has  been  repeatedly,  in  the  preced- 
ing verses,  spoken  of  as  the  "angel  of  Jehovah."  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  Jt 
is  He  who  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  this  part  of  the  vision.  The  office 
of  the  angel  was  to  interpret  the  symbols  ae  they  appeared.  The  higher  office  of 
raising  these  symbols,  and  presenting  them  to  his  vision,  the  Lord  reserved  to 
himself.  The  term  H  carpenters,"  scarcely  expresses  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  sense  of  the  original.  The  original  term,  af^,  is  applied  to  those  who 
work  in  iron,  brass,  stone,  or  wood,  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  cut,  to  engrave, 
to  fabricate.  Hence,  it  is  used  to  signify  workmen  in  any  of  these  departments. 
Somerender  the  word  in  the  verse  before  us  by  "  smiths,"  others  by  "ploughmen." 
But  the  general  term  "  workmen"  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  simple  and 
general  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  when  employed  in  a  special  sense,  to  denote  any 
particular  class  of  workmen,  it  is  determined  by  (he  context.  The  number  of  the 
workmen  has  the  same  reference  as  the  number  of  the  horns.  The  attempt  to 
restrict  them  to  four  definite  instrumentalities,  involves  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  vision  was  intended  to  impart  confidence  to  (he  people  of  God,  that  they  would 
be  delivered  from  all  their  enemies ;  and  as  these  were  represented  by  four  hohns, 
so  the  roua  workmen  were  designed  to  assure  them  that  the  means  of  deliveranco 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  oppression.  Accordingly,  when 
he  asked,  "  What  come  th«se  to  do  V  he  received  for  answer,  "  These  are  the 
horns  which  have  scattered  Judah,  so  that  no  man  did  lift  up  his  head :  but  these 
are  come  to  fray  them,  to  ca6t  out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles,  which  lifted  up 
their  horns  over  the  land  of  Judah  to  scatter  it." 

The  general  signification  of  these  words  is  obvious.  They  intimate,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  thoroughly  oppressed  state  to  which  the  ancient  church  had  been  re- 
duced; and,  on  the  other,  the  completeness  of  the  deliverance.    Judah  had  been 

*  The  interpretation  referred  to  above,  labours  unde 

tcordance  with 

a   of  God,but  I..    _ 

--...      „     . -  ,      -  ,  —id  it  necessitates  the  term  "scattered"  to 

'include  in  it  tbe  past,  present,  and  tbe  future. 
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scattered, — so  scattered  and  down- trodden,  that  "  no  man  did  lift  up  hia  head." 
They  had  been  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side  ;  and  so  formidable  had  these 
proved,  that  there  was  no  man  who  dared  to'lift  himself  up  to  assert  the  liberty, 
or  maintain  the  cause  of  his  country.  Bat  the  time  of  their  extremity  was  the 
hour  for  God's  appearance  in  their  behalf.  When  all  help  failed,  the  Lord  became 
their  helper.  His  arm  brought  deliverance  to  them.  And  to  Rive  them  assurance 
of  the  fact,  He  shows  to  his  servant  the  instruments  by  which  He  wonld  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  "  These  are  come  to  fray  them."  The  term  "  to  fray,"  is  an 
old  English  word,  not  now  in  common  use,  and  is  equivalent  to  terrify,  or  affright. 
This  is  its  signification  here.  These  are  come  to  terrify  the  nations  who  lifted  up 
their  horns  over  the  land  of  Jndah.  Terror  is  the  precursor  of  defeat,  and  is  ap- 
propriately represented  as  the  forerunner  and  presage  of  the  casting  out  of  the 
enemy.  Hence  it  is  added,  and  "  to  cast  out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles,"  to  throw 
them  down,  deprive  them  of  their  power,  and  break  them  in  pieces. 

Such  is  the  import  of  this  second  vision  vouchsafed  by  the  Lord  to  his  servant, 
for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  his  people.  He  first  sees  the  enemy  in  all 
his  pride  and  power,  raging  and  stamping  to  and  fro,  and  scattering  the  chosen 
nation,  the  peculiar  people,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  next,  the  instru- 
ments of  their  deliverance  appear  upon  the  scene,  at  whose  presence,  terror  seizes 
upon  their  foes,  their  hearts  melt  for  fear, — the  horns  of  their  power  are  broken. 
They  are  cast  ont,  and  cast  down,  utterly  overthrown.  The  scattered  remnant  is 
gathered  together,  and  Jndah  is  saved. 
r  How  well  suited  is  this  vision  to  strengthen  the  faith,  and  comfort  the  hearts,  of 
God's  people  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  suffering  !  They  are  never  for- 
gotten. They  are  not  —they  cannot  he — forsaken.  "  The  mountains  may  depart, 
and  the  hills  be  removed  out  of  their  places;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  The  enemy  may  be  bold  and  daring.  Their  ranks 
may  be  numerous  and  strong.  But  the  Lord  will  never  want  instruments  to 
effect  their  destruction.  He  will  either  find  means  already  existing,  or  He  will 
create  means  fit  for  his  purpose.  "  If,"  as  Matthew  Henry  has  observed,  "  there 
be  horns  against  the  church,  by  which  are  denoted  the  force  and  fury  of  beaats ; 
there  are  carpenters  for  the  church,  by  whom  are  denoted  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
cast of  men,  by  which  they  find  ways  to  master  the  strongest  beasts."  And  the 
means  will  be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end.  If  there  be  four  horns, 
there  will  be  four  carpenters  to  terrify,  and  cast  them  out.  In  whatsover  way  the 
church  may  be  threatened,  whether  by  heresy  and  convulsion  from  within  ;  or  by 
opposition  and  persecution  from  without,  the  Lord  will  find  means  to  avert  the 
danger.  "  I  said  unto  the  wicked,  Lift  not  up  the  horn  ;  lift  not  up  your  horn  on 
high  ;  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.  For  promotion  oometh  neither  from  the  east, 
nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  judge;  He  putteth  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another.  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  also  will  I  cut  off;  but  the 
horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted." 
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Principle!  on  which  a  Measure  for  Deeectarianieing  Ute  Schools  and  Universities 
ought  to  be  founded. 

My  Loud, — In  my  former  letter  I  have  shown,  that  the  sectarian  character  of  our 
schools  and  universities  is  ruinous  to  the  highest  interests  of  Scotland, — a  blight 
and  a  canker-worm  to  her  otherwise  admirable  system  of  public  education.  I 
have  also  shown  that  the  removal  of  this  incubus  from  the  schools  and  universi- 
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ties  ought  to  be  simultaneous ;  and  that,  without  this,  an;  attempt  to  improve 
and  extend  popular  education,  would  only  accelerate  and  aggravate  the  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  has  for  some  time  been  sinking. 

And  now  comes  the  practical  question,  How  is  this  to  he  done?  On  what 
principles  shall  a  measure  for  deseotarianising  our  schools  and  universities  be 
founded,  and  of  what  provisions  shall  it  consist  1 

Before  a  physician  will  prescribe  for  bis  patient,  he  endeavours  to  form  a  pre- 
cise conception  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease.  The  quack  takes  no  such 
pains.  He  observes  some  prominent  symptom,  and  fancies  that  in  striving  to  re- 
press it,  his  whole  work  will  bedone.  We  must  imitate  thephilosophicphysician:  we 
must  inquire  what  it  is  that  gives  their  present  sectarian  character  to  our  schools 
and  colleges  :  in  no  other  way  can  we  learn  how  to  effect  a  radical  cure  by  the 
mildest  possible  means.  We  must  not,  like  the  quack,  take  a  single  glance  at  the 
surface,  and  say,  "  Oh  !  desectarianising  just  means  abolishing  the  tests.  Yon 
hare  only  to  do  away  with  the  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  your 
object  is  accomplished."  For  the  testa  are  not  the  only  element  in  the  sectarian- 
ism we  would  remove  ;  and  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  only  one  of 
"the  tests." 

In  order  to  understand  the  whole  subject,  we  must  attend  to  the  distinction  (to* 
generally  overlooked)  between  the  restrictions  which  exclude  so  large  a  majority 
of  Scotchmen  from  educational  offices ;  and  the  tests,  which  are  one  means 
of  enforcing  their  exclusion.  A  restriction  is  an  enactment  or  a  regulation 
which  declares,  either  openly  and  in  so  many  words,  or  indirectly  and  by 
implication,  that  only  persons  of  a  certain  description  shall  hold  the  offices  to 
which  it  refers.  A  test  is  something  which,  applied  to  a  candidate  for  office,  shall 
at  once  decode  whether  he  belongs  to  the  privileged  or  the  excluded  class,  without 
giving  us  the  trouble  of  collecting,  and  sifting,  and  weighing  evidence  ; — some- 
thing which,  if  he  is  not  of  the  right  sort,  will  at  once  detect  him,  as  the  chemist 
detects  an  alkali  by  his  litmus-paper,  or  convicts  a  baker  of  mixing  chalk  with 
his  flour,  by  dropping  a  piece  of  the  bread  into  an  acid.  The  sincerity  of  a  con- 
verted Jew  used  to  be  sometimes  tested  on  the  same  principle,  by  asking  him  to 
eat  bacon.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  tests  employed  are  certain  oaths  and  decla- 
rations which  persons  belonging  to  the  excluded  classes  cannot  honestly  take,  and 
which  the  law  therefore  assumes  they  cannot  possibly  take. 

I  need  not  remind  youi  Lordship  that  the  laws,  whose  operation  in  the  present 
day  is  to  give  our  national  seminaries  a  complexion  so  scandalously  sectarian,  had 
their  origin  in  no  sectarian  feeling.  However  injudicious  they  may  have  been, — 
how  much  soever  they  may  breathe  of  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  and  semi-barbarous 
age, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  prompted  by  an  earnest  and  honest 
desire  to  guard  the  nenly-born  and  dearly-bought  liberties  of  the  country  against 
the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  court  of  Rome.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  regard  them  as  springing  from  intolerance  or  bigotry  on  the  part  of  their 
fraraers — on  the  contrary,  they  were  measures  of  self-defence  against  that  bigotry 
and  intolerance  on  the  part  of  others,  which  had  drenched  Scotland  with  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  saints.  They  aimed  at  restricting  ail  educational  offices  to  the  trusty 
friends  of  that  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  the  two  reformations  and  the 
revolution  had  won  ;  and  at  excluding  those  who  would  have  done  their  utmost 
to  influence  the  rising  generation  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family, 
— an  event  which  would  have  placed  the  neck  of  the  country  once  more  beneath 
the  feet  of  an  abandoned  court,  and  a  profligate,  persecuting  clergy. 
The  provisions  for  carrying  this  restriction  into  effect  were — 

I.  That  all  persona  then  holding,  and  thereafter  to  be  admitted  into,  offices  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  should  take  the  oaths  and  make  the  declarations  re- 
ferred to,  as  tests.     These  were— 1.  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  *  2.  The  oath  of 

*  The  following  is  the  farm  in  which  this  oath  ii 
belieie,  it  vu  much  longer,  and  more  specific :—" I. 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  mllegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen  V 
God." 


presbytery 
schools  wit 
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amim  ;*  3.  The  oath  of  abjuration  ;t  4.  SaAscription  to  the  Confession-  of 
Faith,  and  a.  solam  promise  of  submission  to  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.! 

II.  That  for  oartairt  office*  hi  the  universities!,  ordination  as  a  minister,  or  at 
lout  license  aa  a  amacher  in  tha  Chureh  of  Scotland,  should  be  a  oim tin cation. 

III.  That  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  hare,  "  ej>-offtcio,"  a  large 
tho  fatbohsoh  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  parishes ;  and  that  each 

jcy  of  that  church  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  over  the 

within  their  bounds. 
Tha  motive  of  these  enactments  becomes  apparent  on  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  political  state  of  Scotland  at  the  time  they  were  passed.  The  partisans 
of  the  Stuarts,  though  vanquished,  were  still  very  formidable,  both  from  their 
numbers  and  from  their  fanatical  zeal.  All  the  friends  of  the  revolution  ware 
Presbyterians;  and  all  Presbyterians  (except  a  mere  handful  of  Cameronians) 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Soman  Catholics  and  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copalians were  all  Jacobites;  and  it  was  an  object  of  the  last  importance  to  pro- 
vent  them  from  instilling  their  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  Whether 
the  legislation  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  right  and  expedient  at  that  time,  we 
need  not  inquire.  Granting  that  it  was,  its  continuance  now  is  most  impolitic 
and  most  absurd.  The  special  dangers  of  those  days  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  entirely  changed.  The  race  of  the 
Stuarts  is  extinct,  and  no  rival  disputes  the  title  of  Queen  Victoria.  Late  occur- 
rences have  made  the  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics  doubtful ;  but  Episcopalians, 

*  "  I,  A.  B.,  do,  in  (be  sinoeri t y  of  my  heart,  assert,  acknowledge,  and  declare,  that  her 
Hajsatj  Qu«d  Victoria  is  the  only  lawful  and  undoubted  Sovereign  of  this  realm  ;  as  wall 
ill  jura, — that  is,  of  right  Queen,  as  lU  fade, — that  is,  in  the  possession  and  aaeioiso  of  the 

goods,  maintain  and  defend  her  right,  title,  and  government  against  the  descendants  of  the 
person  who  pretended  to  be  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James  ;  and 
sinoe  hii  decease  pretended  to  be,  and  took  upon  himself,  the  stjle  and  title  of  King  of  Eng- 
land, by  tbe  name  of  James  the  Tbird  ;  or  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth  ; 
or  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  their  adherents,  and  all  other  enemies 
who,  either  by  open  or  secret  attempts,  shall  disturb  or  disquiet  her  Majesty  in  the  possessioD 

f  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  'profess,  testify,  and  declare  on  my  con 
science,  before  God  and  tbe  world,  that  onr  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria  is  lawful  and 
rightful  Quean  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries  thereto 
belonging :  And  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  that 
not  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  Prince  of  Wales  daring  the 
the  late  King  James  the  Second  ;  and,  since  his  decease,  p—'— ■»-•>  •-  >—    — <  * — <- 


upon  himself,  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third  ; 
Scotland  by  tbe  name  of  James  the  Eighth ;  or  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,— 
hath  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  an;  other  the  dominions 


thereunto  belonging  ;  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  K 
any  of  them  ;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  her  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  against  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity  ;  and 
I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  her  Majesty  and  her  succes- 
sors all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  her,  or  any  of 
them  ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support,  maintain,  and  de- 
fend the  succession  of  tha  Crown  against  the  descendants  of  the  said  James,  and  against  all 
other  persons  whatsoever  ;  which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  tbe  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,"  is  and 
stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electreea  and  Duchess-Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  tbe 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.  And  all  these  I  do  plainly  and  rinosrely  acknowledge 
and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  (he  plain  and 
common  sense  and  understanding  of  the  same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental 
evasion,  or  secret  reservation  whatsoever  ;  and  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknowledgment, 
abjuration,  and  renunciation,  and  promise  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian  ;  so  help  me  God." 

t  No  precise  form,  I  believe,  is  prescribed  for  this  declaration,  but  it  is  usually  nearly  sa 
follows:— ."I  do  acknowledge,  and  profess,  and  subscribe  to,  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the. 
confession  of  my  faith  ;  and  I  will  practise  and  conform  myself  to  the  worship  presently 
in  use  in  th*  Church  of  Scotland,  and  submit  myself  to  the  government  and  discipline  thereof, 
and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  tbe  same." 
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Mgh-ohureh  and  low-church  (except  a  few  hatf-crazy  Oxford  men),  an  as  gMd 
"  Hanoverians.  "  a*  their  Presbyterian  neighbours.  The  present  race  of  Presby- 
terians cherish  a  still  mm  intense  and  more  unqualiiad  attachment  than  their 
fathers  to  the  principles  that  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  ;  bat 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

"In  these  altered  circumstances,  what  possible  excuse,"  one  naturally  asks,. 
"  can  there  be  for  keeping-  up  the  old  restrictions  7  An  insurrection  may  justify 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  not  its  permanent  repeal. 
The  answer  (such  as  it  is)  that  is  usually  given  to  this  question,  runs  as  follows  : 
— "  OlJier  perils  not  leas  formidable,  though  from  the  contrary  direction,  threaten 
us  in  the  present  day.  If  we  need  no  longer  fear  Jacobitism  and  slavish  super- 
stition, yet  we  are  in  very  serious  danger  from  their  oppostes,  socialism  and  iafi. 
delity.  There  are  among  us  many  Deists  and  Atheists.  There  are  also  many  per- 
sona who  would  demolish  the  constitution,  subvert  the  throne,  Mid  setup  an  unmixed 
democracy.  The  old  restrictions,  if  strictly  enforced  on  the  one  side  and  honestly 
submitted  to  on  the  other,  would  exclude  such  persons."  True — but  in  Hit  Ant 
plocs,  they  would  exclude  at  the  same  time  multitudes  of  the  most  orthodox  Chris- 
tians and  most  devotedly-loyal  subjects,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland ;  and  secondly,  even  this  very  questionable  result  hangs  upon  an 
"  if."  To  sacrifice  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  talent  and  piety  of  Scotland, 
is  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for  the  exclusion  of  perhaps  one  per  cent,  of  infidelity, 
even  if  that  object  were  gained.  But  gained  it  is  not.  To  men  of  high  religious 
principle,  who  differ  from  the  Established  Church  on  some  single  point  of  eccle- 
siastical polity, — to  loyal  men  who  would  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  house  of  Hanover,  but  who  think  that  the  oaths  involve  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion, settlement,  these  restrictions  are  a  wail  of  brass — to  infidels  and  red  repub- 
licans, and  Jesuitical  Oxonian  Jacobites,  they  are  a  fence  of  gossamer.  In  the 
case  of  the  parish  schools,  they  compel  an  external  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  in  the  case  of  the  universities,  even  that  paltry  result  is  not  secured. 
This  has  been  most  convincingly  proved  a  hundred  times  over  ;  yet  the  public 
mind  is  not  satisfied  ;  the  desectarianising  movement  has  met  with  a  compara- 
tively feeble  support.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  ascribe  this  wholly  to  bigotry  on 
the  part  of  Churchmen,  or  apathy  and  want  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Dis- 
senters : — it  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  fact,  that  no  measure  for  opening  our 
national  seminaries  which  has  hitherto  been  proposed,  commends  itself  to  the 
understanding  and  conscience  of  the  country. 

Nobody  can  deny,  that  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  there  are  many 
men  whose  generous  sentiments  and  catholic  spirit  would  gladly  open  both  schools 
and  universities  to  their  brethren  of  other  denominations,  if  they  saw  how  this 
could  be  done  without  admitting  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  all  Christianity.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
though  feeling  keenly  the  wrong  and  insult  of  their  own  exclusion,  share  in  the 
misgivings  of  their  Established  brethren  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions, and  generously  regard  it  as  a  smaller  evil  to  remain  shut  out  themselves,  than 
to  have  infidels  let  in  along  with  them.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  demonstrate 
to  aneh  persons  the  utter  powerlessness  of  the  present  law  to  exclude  infidels  of 
the  worst  description.  They  reply — "  Very  true;  but  there  is  at  least  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  religious  character  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  office  of 
a  teacher ;  and  there  is  an  attempt  to  demand  it — an  inefficient  attempt  no  doubt, 
and  made  in  so  bungling  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  very  persons  it  ought  of  all 
others  to  admit :  but,  bad  though  all  this  is,  we  think  it  would  be  still  worse  to 
mnku  Deists  and  Atheists  legally  eligible  to  the  most  important  positions  in  edu- 
cation, and  recognise  them  formally  as  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  formation  of  the 
rising  mind  of  the  country.  Show  us  how  this  may  be  avoided  in  removing  tie 
existing  restrictions,  and  we  will  heartily  join  you  ; — till  then,  we  will 

*  Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 

Than  flj  to  others  thai  we  know  not  of."  ' 
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In  this  state  of  public  opinion,  our  obvious  course  is  to  ask  a  relaxation  of  the 

existing  restrictions,  not  their  total  abolition.  Whether  such  an  abolition  would 
or  would  not  be  right  and  safe  in  its  principle,  it  is  a  thing  which  at  present  can- 
not be  attained  :— -the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  it,  but  is  prepared  for  so 
large  a  relaxation  as  would  produce  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  abolition  without 
any  of  those  dangers,  real  or  imaginary/with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
a  numerous  and  deservedly  influential  portion  of  the  community.  That  import- 
ant class  could  not,  without  a  serious  compromise  of  principle,  consent  to  an  abo- 
lition of  all  restrictions;  but  those  who  wish  for  a  complete  abolition  may,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle,  join  in  demanding  a  relaxation  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  stating  openly,  if  they  choose,  that  they  would  prefer  going  far- 
ther, and  will  when  they  can.  These  two  classes,  united  and  co-operating,  would 
be  irresistible.  , 

,  Let  ns  now  consider  what  amount  of  relaxation  ought  to  be  demanded,  and 
what  are  the  provisions  by  which  that  amount  and  no  more  may  be  gained. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  we  must  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  the  pro- 
visions whereby  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  the  existing  restrictions.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  tests.  ,     „     ,      ,  „     ,  . 

The  original  intention  of  these  tests  may  be  dismissed  as  a  matter  belonging  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary  ;  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  professed  object 
of  those  who  would  now  retain  them,  viz.,  to  exclude  disloyal  persons  and  infidels. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  in  this  they  have  totally  failed.  David  Hume  offered  to 
take  them  ;  and  they  have  been  actually  taken  by  men  not  much  less  objection- 
able. Deists  and  Socinians  have  been  appointed  to  professorships,  and  have  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Faith  :  men  have  been  masters  of  parish  schools,  and 
sworn  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who,  before  their  appointment,  had  corresponded 
with  the  French  Directory  to  arrange  for  an  invasion  of  Britain,  and  subsequently 
borne  a  part  in  one,  at  least,  of  those  abortive  plots  for  insurrection  which  twice 
or  thrice  have  ruffled  for  a  moment  our  domestic  tranquillity  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  _  „        .     , 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  result,  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  tebt.  It  makes  a  man  witness  (and  in  this  case  the  solo  witness)  in  his 
own  cause,  /gainst  a  jurisprudence  so  barbarous  and  absurd,  it  is  useless  to 
argue.  Try  how  it  would  answer  in  other  cases.  A  man  claims  an  estate  under 
a  document  purporting  to  be  the  will  of  the  late  owner :  leave  the  whole  to 
his  own  oath— call  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased-— ask 
no  proof  of  his  sanity,  or  of  his  not  having  been  under  undue  influence — if  the 
claimant  swears  the  will  to  be  a  genuine  one  and  fairly  made,  let  it  suffice.  A  man 
is  charged  with  murder  :  trouble  not  the  magistrates  with  precognitions  (is  that 

the  word  1) trouble  not  the  Lord  Advocate  with  summoning  witnesses,  and  all 

the  rest  of  it— just  let  ths  suspected  party  declare,  on  oath,  whether  he  is  inno- 
cent or  guilty.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  educational  appointments :  a  can- 
didate for  a  professorship  or  for  a  school  is  suspected  of  being  a  drunkard  or  a  rake  : 
nevermind — make  no  inquiries,  seek  not  (pr  the  testimony  ofothers— elect  him  first, 
and  then  call  on  him  to  swear  to  his  own  sobriety  and  purity  of  life.  And  even 
with  regard  to  literary  qualifications — relieve  candidates  from  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting testimonials,  and  electors  from  the  labour  of  reading  them— elect  a  man 
first,  and  then  put  to  him  an  oath  or  solemn  declaration  that  in  knowledge  of 
the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught,  in  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  in  all  other  respects, 
he  is  fully  and  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  office.  Pretty  securities  these 
would  be  for  the  literary  and  moral  qualifications  of  our  schoolmasters  and  pro- 
fessors 1  Yet  not  a  whit  less  absurd  is  it  to  make  a  man's  own  declaration,  or  even 
bis  oath,  the  sole  ground  of  our  confidence  in  his  loyalty  and  orthodoxy.  It  will 
be  universally  admitted,  that  loyalty  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for 
these  offices,  and  all  but  universally,  that  a  certain  amount  of  orthodoxy  ought  also 
be  required.  But  these  qualifications,  like  all  others,  ought  to  be  ascertained 
prior  to  tltctiotiy  and  from  the  testimony  of  disinterested  persons.  To  substitute 
tests  for  this  natural  and  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  is  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  superstitious  idea  still  prevailed,  that 
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if  a  man  swore  falsely,  some  immediate  outward  judgment  of  Heaven  would  fall 
upon  him.  In  those  days,  every  man  who  believed  in  a  God  and  a  Providence, 
believed  also  that  God  must,  and  certainly  would,  inflict  sudden  and  visible  ven- 
geance on  the  perjured  man.  Hence  to  doubt  what  a  man  swore  (if  no  such  mani- 
festation of  Divine  wrath  followed)  was  held  Atheism,  or,  at  least,  blasphemy. 
The  same  principle  gave  rise  to  trial  by  combat,  and  the  ordeal,  and  the  "  test " 
for  distinguishing  a  murderer,  furnished  by  the  certainty  that  if  he  touched  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  man  it  would  spout  forth  blood.  Those  who  held  such 
views  were  consistent  in  regarding  an  oath  as  an  infallible  "  test"  of  the  truth. 
But  now,  when  this  superstitious  notion  has  given  way  to  more  rational,  more  scrip- 
tural, and  not  less  solemn  ideas  on  the  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  irrational 
than  to  regard  an  oath,  or  a  solemn  declaration  equivalent  to  an  oath,  as  a  "  test." 
In  fact,  these  tests  are  not  a  barrier,  as  they  profess  to  be,  but  an  open  door, 
whereby  the  worst  enemies  of  religion  and  social  order  may  enter  the  citadel.  By 
rendering  a  man's  admission  dependent  on  his  taking  a  test,  the  unprincipled  and 
regardless  have  the  whole  matter  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  he  who,  nnder  almost 
any  other  arrangement  would  be  excluded,  walks  in  triumphantly  through  the 
tests.     Verily  a  set  of  educational  institutions  so  fenced,  is  a  paradise  of  knaves. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  state  of  the  law  affects  honest  men.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  least  objectionable  test  of  all, — the  oath  of  allegiance — "What  does 
allegiance  meanl"  says  one  man, — overscrupulous  your  lordship  may  think 
him,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  respect  his  scruples.  "  Is  the  word  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  Paley  has  explained  it,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
those  whom  Paley's  explanation  so  mortally  offended  !  Does  it  mean  merely 
■civil  subjection  ?  or,  do  I  by  professing  it,  solemnly  call  God  to  witness  that  I 
approve  the  whole  constitution  in  its  complex  character,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil."  It  is  vain  to  hid  such  a  man  form  his  own  idea  of  what  allegiance  ought 
to  be, and  take  the  oath  in  that  sense.  "No!"  he  replies;  "an  oath  must  be 
taken  animo  imponentii ;  and  1  cannot  swear  it  until  I  hare  a  distinct  explanation 
from  competent  authority  of  what  the  party  requiring  the  oath  will  consider  ma 
bound  to.*  If  he  and  I  attach  different  meanings  to  the  oath,  I  shall  be  swearing 
with  an  equivocation  or  a  mental  reservation,  which  is  perjury."  A  second  enter- 
tains no  doubt,  and  deems  all  inquiry  needless.  "  If  they  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
oath  of  subjection,"  says  he,  "  1  will  take  it  with  pleasure,  for  I  am  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  my  country,  although  I  do  not  approve  of  some  of 
the  modifications  made  on  it  at,  or  soon  after,  the  Revolution,  particularly 
those  introduced  by  the  '  Act  rescissory.'  I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  bound,  in 
God's  sight,  and  by  His  command,  to  submit  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
wait  till  my  countrymen  in  general,  and  those  who  rule  in  particular,  obtain 
better  views  of  their  duty.  Therefore,  I  am  ready  to  take  an  oath  of  submission, 
or  subjection.  Rut  an  oath  of  allegiance  I  cannot  take;  for  that  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment not  only  of  the  abstract  right,  but  of  the  Divine  authority,  of.  in- 
stitutions which  arise  out  of  a  great  backsliding  from  '  Scotland's  covenanted 
work  of  reformation.'  I  fully  approve  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  which  placed 
the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne ;  I  believe  the  right  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  crown  of  Britain  is  perfect;  I  will  support  her  with  my  life  and  goods, against 
all  domestic  and  foreign  rivals,  should  any  arise  ;  and  I  will  give  any  pledge  to 
tltat  effect  that  may  be  demanded  of  me ; — but  not  more."  These  two  cases,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  will  not  consume  time  by  developing  with  the 
same  fulness,  show  that  a  man  may  be  a  most  loyal  and  devoted  subject,  yet 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Some,  again,  who  might  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  readily  enough,  object  to 
those  of  assurance  and  abjuration,  as  a  burlesque  profanation  of  every  thing  sacred. 
To  abjure  the  rights  of  an  extinct  family,  and  swear  to  maintain  Queen  Victoria's 
rights  against  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  a  man  who  has  no  descendants, 

*  During  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  •  member  of  (he  House  of  Peers  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  on  similar  grounds  ;  though,  in  the  first  ptact,  the  terms  of  that  oathare 
uuh  more  precise  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  an  explanation  which  moat  people 
thought  quite  satisfactory,  from  a  high  authority. 
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iseems  to  these  persons  to  be  a  taking  the  name  of  God  m  tain, — an  act  little 
short  of  blasphemy,  and  which  no  earthly  advantage  would  tempt  them  to  commit. 
Thousands  of  Queen  Victoria's  best  subjects,  and  these  the  very  men  whose  high 
and  scrupulous  moral  feeling  would  matte  them  the  most  desirable  persona  to  be 
employed  in  the  training  of  youth,  are  thus  shut  out  from  educational  offices, 
because  they  are  required  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  loyalty,  in  a  form  inconsistent 
with  their  religions  convictions  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  men  without  one  spark 
of  religions  feeling,  or  moral  principle,  or  loyal  sentiment,  take  the  required  oaths 
without  a  twinge  of  conscience,  or  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  are  ready  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  subvert  the  throne,  the  very  next  day. 

I  presume  your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  I  have  stated,  are  not  imaginary,  but  have  been  brought  forward 
and  acted  upon  by  eminent  men,  and  important  bodies  in  Scotland.  Thus  the 
comparatively  small,  but  highly  respectable  body,  commonly  called  CameronianB,  in 
the  extreme  sternness  of  their  Presbyterian  ism,  disown  the  Revolution  settlement, 
because  it  established  Prelacy  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  departed,  mother  respects, 
from  the  religious  basis  on  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  settled  at  the  Re- 
formation. But  nothing  conld  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  regard,  or  pretend  to 
regard,  them  on  this  ground  as  dangerous  persons.  The  present  order  of  things 
does  not  oome  up  to  their  theoretical  standard  of  perfection ;  and,  therefore,  they 
will  not  do  anything  that  might  seem  to  imply  a  solemn  approval  of  it,  or  a  par- 
ticipation in  acts  dose  under  it;  but  they  know  it  to  be  infinitely  better  than 
either  the  despotism  or  the  anarchy,  one  or  other  of  which  would  result  from  its 
overthrow;  and  though  worlds  would  not  induce  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  because  they  think  that,  by  doing  so,  they  would  homologate  all  the 
moral  and  religious  evils  they  believe  to  exist  in  the  present  institutions  of  una 
country ;  yet  were  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria  assailed  by  domestic  treason  or 
foreign  invasion,  none  would  be  more  forward  to  shed  their  blood  in  her  defence) 
than  these  same  ultra  Covenanters.*  In  like  manner,  even  the  Seceders,  at  their 
first  separation  from  the  national  church,  regarded  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  in* 
consistent  with  the  obligations  under  which  they  considered  themselves  laid 
by  the  Covenants :  and  the  justly  celebrated  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Secession,"  and  elsewhere,  has  temperately  and  mildly,  but  vary- 
decidedly,  condemned  the  taking  of  it,  as  inconsistent  with  Secession  principles'. 
Yet  every  one  knows  that  there  never  was  a  class  of  men  more  decidedly  loyal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  than  the  Seceders.  In  my  boyhood,  an  old  lady,  who  re- 
membered Cnlloden,  used  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  one  occa- 
sion, asked  what  sort  of  people  were  the  Seceders  (who  had  then  newly  come  eat 
from  the  Establishment),  andwhat,  especially,  was  the  bearing  of  their  doctrine  tnsan 
politics.  "Please  your  Royal  Highness,"  was  the  reply,  "they  are  rather  a 
.singula*-  people  :  they  will  pray  for  yon,  and  fight  for  yon  ;  but  l.hey  will  not 
•wear  to  you."  The  Duke  had  the  good  sense  to  declare  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 
"  If  they  fight  for  us  and  pny  for  us,"  said  he,  "  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  swar- 
ing."  For  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  views  of  Seceders  on  these  matters 
have  been  undergoing  a  considerable  change,  in  consequence  of  which,  many 
of  them  freely  take  the  oath  of  allegiance .  But  many  of  them  also  retain  the  oM 
covenanting  ideas;— and  the  Cameronians  do  so  to  a  man. 

The  fourth  test — subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  a  premiss  of 
anbnussion  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — thwigh 
not  more  vicious  in  its  principle,  is,  in  its  effects,  more  injurious  to  the  education 
of  the  country  than  all  the  rest,  because  it  does  violence  to  the  conscience  (if  he 
has  one)  of  every  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.  This  test 
could  be  taken  by  more  than  half  of  those  whom  it  now  excludes,  if  it  were  nseaeJy 
an  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  without  the  promise  of  submission  ta  her 
.government,— by  half  at  least  of  those  who  remain,  tf  it  were  farther  permitted 
to  qualify  the  subscription  by  excepting  a  single  passage  in  the  23d  chapter,  re- 
ferring to  the  magistrate's  power  cirva  soera.    But  of  the  persons  to  whom  these 

*  I  have  read  over  this  passage  to  one  of  the  moil  diitingmhed  members  of  the  religions 
bodj  to  which  it  refers,  and  he  acknowledges  it *  -*-' *  -*-'--=---'---- 
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modifications  would  make  subscription  passible, -a  very  Urge  number  would  still 
be  excluded  by  the  oaths. 

The  scrupulosity  of  those  who  refuse  to  subscribe  a  formula  from  which  they 
differ  in  one  or  two  comparatively  unimportant  matters,  is  often  blamed  and 
sometimes  ridiculed.  "  How  foolish  to  stand  en  such  punctilios  !"  exclaim  tko 
.  man  of  elastic  conscience.  "  Ay,  it  is  foolish,"  replies  the  man  of  strict  integrity ; 
"  but  who  is  it  that  stands  on  the  punctilios  I  The  folly  (and  worse  than  folly) 
belongs  to  those  who  will  net  admit  us,  their  fellow-christiane,  to-  secular  offices 
unless  we  declare  our  approval  of  every  jet  and  tittle  not  only  of  their  creed,  hut 
of  their  eoolesiastical  polity,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  administration.''  The  man 
who  disbelieves  the  whole  Confession  of  Faith  yet  declares  it  to  be  the  confession 
of  his  faith,  does,  by  that  one  ant  (Nero-like),  tell  as  many  lies  as  there  are  ds- 
tiact  doctrinal  propositions  in  the  document  he  signs  :  the  man  who  believes  it 
all  except  two  or  three  propositions,  will  tell  only  two  or  three  lies  if  he  signs  it  : 
*ryo,  he  is  a  fool  to  refuse.  What  logic !  What  morality  !  Your  lordship  will 
have  more  sympathy  with  the  following  sentiment,  expressed  by  a  strict  Caivinist 
and  Presbyterian  in  refusing  the  tests.  "  The  points  on  which  1  difier  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  said  he,  "  may  be  of  minor  importance  ;  bnt  trash  is  truth 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great ;  and  I  cannot  profess,  directly  by  words  or 
indirectly  by  actions,  what  I  do  not  believe." 

"But  these  teats,"  it  is  urged,  "area mere  matter  of  form — mere  articles  of  peace. 
It  is  quite  understood  that  they  are  taken  in  this  sense.  No  falsehood  or  de- 
ception is  implied  in  the  act;  whatever  disgrace  attaches  to  it  falls,  not  on  those  who 
do  it,  bnt  on  those  who  require  it."  To  call  this  a  trifling  with  everything  saered, 
is  to  speak  of  it  mildly.  But  the  men  who  reason  thus  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  keep  one  aaether  in  countenanee,  and  it  ia  impossible  to  make  them  ashamed. 
These  tests  and  oaths  of  office  seem  to  have  debauched  the  morals  of  a  higher 
mass,  as  effectually  as  eu atom-house  oaths  debauched  those  of  coasting;  skippers 
and  their  employers. 

I  shall  only  remark  further,  that  all  the  fo*r  tests  were  originally  political. 
Even  the  fourth,  which  teems  religious,  was  mainly  levelled  against  the  Jacobites, 
who  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family  to 
join  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  protection  of  Presbyterianism  had  little  to  do 
with  the  imposition  of  subscription  to  a  Presbyterian  creed, — the  protection  of 
orthodoxy,  nothing.  Now,  en  the  contrary,  all  the  four  have  become  religions 
testa,  Tenderness  of  conscience  and  ardent  religions  feeling  make  men  shrink  (as 
I  have  shown)  from  taking  the  "  oaths  to  government,"  whose  loyalty  is  infinitely 
more  sincere  .and  trustworthy  than  that  of  many  who  swear  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  the  least  compunction. 

"  But  if  the  tests  are  to  be  abolished,  what  security,"  we  are  asked,  "  will  you 
give  in  their  place  1 "  This  question  is  most  absurd,  after  the  abundant  proofs  we 
have  had  that  the  teats  are  no  security  at  all  against  irreligiun  and  treason,  but 
furnish,  on  the  contrary,  tile  neatest  facilities  for  introducing  the  worst  sort  of 
infidels  mid  traitors  into  our  colleges  and  schools.  A  simple  abolition  of  the  tests 
would  give  far  greater  security  than  we  have  at  present;  because  (1)  it  would 
bring  forward  a  large  number  of  candidates,  all  orthodox,  who  are  now  exclud- 
ed ;  and  hn ranee  (2)  it  would  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  electors  ami  the 
jealousy  of  the  public  But  I  do  not  mean  to  propose  a  simple  abolition  of  the 
teats.  I  propose  to  substitute  something  for  them,  that  shall  not  only  keep  up 
that  protest  against  modality,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  I  admitted 
they  may  be  understood  as  raising,  but  shall  also  furnish  same  part  of  that  security, 
in  affording  which  the  teste  have  so  utterly  failed. 

Public  opinion,  then,  demands  that  loyalty  and  a  certain  amount  of  orthodoxy 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  teachers  of  youth.  This  demand 
we  shall  satisfy,  if,  instead  of  relying  for  those  qualifications  on  the  man's  own 
testimony,  after  hit  flection,  we  provide  that  they  be  ascertained  before  kit  tttititm, 
by  the  testimony  of  others,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  literary  attainments  and  moral 
character ;  and  that  schoolmasters  and  professors  shall  be  removeable  for  doing,  any 
Overt  act  of  sedition  or  treason,  or  inciting  others  to  such  acts  by  "  open  and  ad- 
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vised  speaking, "  and  also  for  denying  or  assailing  (not  only  in  their  teaching,  if 
yon  like,  but  at  any  place  and  time)  those  religions  doctrines,  the  holding  of  which 
are  held  necessary  to  their  eligibility. 

Here  two  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  What  amount  of  orthodoxy  ought  to  be 
required?  This  question  1  have  considered  elsewhere*  more  fully  than  can  be 
done  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  a  belief  (1),  in  the  exist' 
ence  and  governing  providence  of  God  ;  (2),  in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation,  t.  #., 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (in  the  case  of  a 
Jew,  the  Old  Testament},  and  their  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice  ;  (3),  in  the  fall  of  man.  Borne  will  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  added 
the  Atonement ;  and  the  Trinity,  or  at  least  the  Deity  of  Christ.  My  reason  is, 
that  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  so  naturally  leads  to  these,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  implying  them  :  if  man  is  fallen,  he  needs  an  atonement,  and  He  who 
makes  the  atonement  must  be  divine.  Here  and  there,  once  or  twice  in  a  genera- 
tion, we  may  meet  a  man  incon&equau  enough  not  to  see  this  conclusion,  and  he 
may  be  an  able  man,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  skilful  teacher  notwithstanding.  Bnt 
his  position  is,  theologically  and  philosophically,  ho  untenable,  that  he  can  do  no 
harm  to  others,  and  is  likely  to  be  soon  driven  from  it  himself.  The  second  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  a  man's  sentiments  and  opinions  be  ascertained  by  the  testimony 
of  others  1  He  who  puts  this  as  an  objection  either  speaks  inconsiderately,  or 
thinks  superficially,  or  cavils  wilfully.  There  is  far  less  difficulty  about  this 
matter  than  in  ascertaining  a  man's  moral  character.  His  religious  sentiments 
are  always  well  known  to  those  with  whom  he  associates  ;  he  defends  them  in 
conversation ;  he  professes  them  openly  if  they  are  good ;  and  if  his  profession  be 
sincere,  he  acts  according  to  them.  Those  who  know  him,  have  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  what  his  opinions  are ;  and  if  they  be  sound,  he  will  easily  produce 
evidence  that  shall  satisfy  any  electors  on  that  point. 

"  Oh,"  some  one  will  say,  "  yon  are  only  substituting  one  test  for  another ;  the 
principle  of  a  test  you  retain."  I  reply,  that  it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language  to 
call  this  a  test.  A  test  is  an  act  done,t  or  a  declaration  made,  by  a  ham  himself, 
under  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  make  it  impossible  that  he  should  de- 
ceive thereby  :  if  he  holds  one  set  of  opinions,  he  cannot  possibly  refuse  it ;  if  he 
holds  another,  he  cannot  possibly  submit  to  it.  It  reveals  a  man's  concealed 
opinions,  as  certainly  as  a  few  drops  of  infusion  of  nut-galls  reveal  the  presence  of 
iron  in  limpid  water  !  As  Satan  started  up  in  his  own  shape  when  touched  by  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel,  so  will  a  heretic  in  politics  or  religion  be  at  once  detected,  if  you 
touch  him  with  a  teat !  I  propose  to  do  away  totally  with  this  relic  of  medieval 
barbarism  and  superstition, — to  substitute  the  recognition  of  qualifications  for  the 
imposition  of  tests, — to  lay  the  responsibility  on  the  electors  instead  of  the  elected. 

Nobody,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  object  that  loyalty  should  be  a  qualifica- 
tion. But  1  shall  be  assailed  for  proposing  to  recognise  religion.  My  opponents 
will  be  partly  honest  and  partly  dishonest.  Some  Voluntaries  (religious  men,  too) 
will  honestly  maintain  that  my  proposal  violates  what  they  regard  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Voluntaryism,  viz.,  "  That  rulers  have  no  right  to  determine  for 
their  subjects  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  religion."  Now,  without  raising 
any  question  about  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  1  will  only  remark,  that  even  if  it  were  essential  to  Volun- 
taryism (which  it ' 

am  not  proposing  to  enact  a  law  excluding  e' 
already  in  existence  excluding  them,  and  along  with  them  better  men,  who  are 
hundreds  of  times  more  numerous.  I  want  to  modify  those  laws,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  their  total  repeal,  if  it  were  desirable,  is  at  present  impracticable.  If  any 
Christian  Voluntary  believes  that  the  Christum  principle  of  Voluntaryism  requires 
a  fearless  opening  of  all  educational  offices  to  infidels  of  the  darkest  hue,  yet  sees 
that  this  cannot  be  done  at  present,  surely  his  asking  the  legislature  to  remove  & 
part  of  the  restriction,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  there  is  no  use  in  demanding 
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more,  implies  no  approval  of  what  remains.  When  I  join  in  a  demand  for  a  re- 
laxation with  my  brethren  who  cannot  go  further,  nobody  asks  me  to  conceal,  no- 
body forbids  me  to  avow,  that  I  prefer  a  total  repeal,  and  would  ask  it  if  I  thought 
it  could  be  obtained.  My  brethren  ask  me  to  go  a  mile  with  them  :  what  a  mon- 
strous reversal  of  our  Lord's  precept  it  is  to  refuse  them  because  they  cannot  go 
with  me  twain ! 

So  much  for  objections  on  the  score  of  principle.  Let  us  now  take  &  practical 
riew  of  the  matter.  1  have  shown,  in  my  former  letter,  the  mischievous  effects  of 
excluding  from  competition  for  educational  situations  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Scotland.  If  Voluntaries,  Free  Churchmen,  and  the  generous  and  enlightened 
majority  of  the  Establishment  (for  I  hope  I  am  not  mistaken  In  believing  them 
the  majority)  will  unite  in  demanding  the  relaxation  I  propose,  then  that  compe- 
tition will  be  at  once  thrown  open  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  population. 
The  complaints  which  I  now  bear  from  all  quarters  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
parish  schools  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Universities  will  not  then  be  forced  to 
put  up  with  the  second-best  man  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  their  most  important 
chairs,  because  the  man  whom  they  would  have  preferred,  and  whose  services  they 
were  anxious  to  secure,  has  withdrawn  on  learning  that  the  tests  would  be  en- 
forced.* Hundreds  of  men  of  the  very  moBt  desirable  description  will  be  every  year 
giving  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching,  who  are  at  present  repelled  from  it, — 
some  because  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  humblest  situations;  others  be- 
cause, though  they  might  make  their  probation  in  adventure  schools  or  borough 
schools,  yet  they  disdain  to  enter  a  profession  from  whose  highest  honours  they 
are  debarred. — But  am  I  not  beating  the  air  ?  To  close  with  my  proposal  will  re- 
quire much  less  forbearance — or  a  much  smaller  compromise,  call  it  which  you 
will — on  the  part  of  Voluntaries,  than  the  arrangement  lately  come  to  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Annuity-Tax  question  in  Edinburgh ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  that 
men  who  showed  so  conciliatory  a  spirit  on  that  occasion,  will  "  ride  off"  on  a 
maggot  in  this  case. 

Taking  still  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  but  in  another  aspect,  I  was  about 
to  ask  what  reason  there  is  that  Christian  Voluntaries  should  refuse  to  demand 
admission  to  educational  offices  for  themselves,  unless  they  be  allowed  to  demand 
also  the  admission  of  Infidels.  But  still  more  would  that  be  beating  the  air.  For 
1  have  not  met  in  Scotland  with  a  single  Christian  Voluntary  who  would  hold  an 
Infidel  to  be,  in  practice,  eligible  as  a  teacher.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  there  is  no 
need  for  a  law  excluding  them ;  they  would  certainly  be  rejected  whenever  they 
came  forward  as  candidates.  There  is  no  fear  that  any  body  of  electors  would  en- 
trust such  a  person  with  the  education  of  youth."  Now,  my  Lord,  to  what  does 
this  amount  j  "  Let  us  make  infidels  legally  eligible  ;  but  let  us  have  a  private 
understanding  among  ourselves,  that  we  will  never  elect  them."  Is  this  manly  ? 
Is  it  honourable  ?  Is  it  fair  to  our  unfortunate  neighbours  who  have  been  given 
over  to  the  strong  delusions  of  infidelity  ?  Shall  we,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
public  seminaries,  invite  them  to  become  candidates,  though  predetermined  that, 
if  they  do,  it  shall  only  be  to  incur  the  mortification  of  a  repulse  f  Could  any 
Christian  Voluntary  have  made  such  a  suggestion,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciple implied  in  it? 

But  I  have  said  that  I  expect  a  dishonest  opposition.  This  will  come  from  infi- 
dels, who  strive  to  hide  their  hatred  to  Christianity  under  professions  of  admira- 
tion for  its  moral  precepts.  If  these  men  were  honest,  they  would  support  my 
proposal  as  a  step  m  the  right  direction.  If  the  complete  abolition  of  restrictions 
be  a  right  thing,  it  will  be  accelerated  by  the  relaxation  I  advocate ;  if  wrong,  it 
will  be  rendered  hopeless.  They  have  a  lurking  consciousness  that  their  system 
on  never  commend  itself  to  public  approval.  They  foresee  that  the  adoption  of 
my  proposal  would  produce  such  a  union  of  all  Christians  in  the  great  work  of 
education,  as  would  be  ruin  to  their  own  infernal  cause :  therefore  we  may  expect 
their  most  determined  opposition,  but  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves  and  our  country, 
We  shall  triumph  over  them  with  ease. 

*  This  lenience  exactly  describes  two  cases  which  have  occurred,  within  the  but  fifteen 
ywn,  in  one  and  the  same  University, 
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Some  people,  really  liberal  but  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
hare  advised  me  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  religious  teats,  and  let  the  oaths 
to  government  alone.  Nay,  some  men  whom  1  once  thought  liberal,  hare  added 
— "  Why  trouble  ourselves  with  the  crotchets  of  Cameronians  and  old-school  Se- 
ceders  1  If  they  will  stand  on  these  absurd  punctilios,  1st  them  take  the  conee- 
tmences."  To  expose  all  the  bad  logic,  bad  jurisprudence,  bad  political  economy, 
and  bad  feeling  contained  in  these  objections,  would  require  a  long  separate  letter. 
I  can  but  glance  at  some  isolated  points. — 1.  1  hare  shown  already  that  these  ap- 
parent political  tests  hare  become  really  religions  ones.  2.  1  hare  shown  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  rest  en  the  demoralie 
lag  principle  of  making  a  man  witness  in  bis  own  cause ;  and  1  want  to  sweep 
away  that  atrocious  principle,  with  all  its  results — I  would  "do  nothing  by  halves. 
3.  Supposing  the  classes  whose  religious  feelings  prevent  them  from  taking  these 
oaths  to  contain  no  larger  a  share  of  nigh  talent,  and  high  moral  worth,  and  eminent 
fitness  for  teaching,  than  we  might  expect  from  the  ratio  which  their  numbers  bear 
to  the  entire  population  (though  I  am  persuaded  this  would  be  doing  them  in- 
justice), agreat  damage  is  done  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  by  their  ex- 
clusion. Take  a  fact  or  two.  In  theneiglibourkood  of  Glasgow,  thereis  aparocbial 
school  which  is  good  for  almost  nothing,  and  another  school,  supported  by  private 
contributions,  which  is  most  efficient.  One  of  the  patrons  of  the  latter  was  talkmg 
with  one  of  the  heritors  on  the  working  of  the  two  seminaries.  "  Oh  !  "  said  the 
heritor,  "you  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  best 
man  yon  can  find ;  our  choice  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Established  Church." 
The  efficient  schoolmaster  is  a  Cameronian.  The  existing  laws  not  only  shut  out 
this  deserving  man  from  promotion,  but  inflict  an  injury  on  the  country,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  doing  all  the  good  that  a  higher  and  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
would  enable  him  to  accomplish .  Bnt  the  wonder  is,  that  such  a  man  ever  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  parish  that  is  blessed  with  his  services 
must  be  indebted  for  them  to  some  peculiar  circumstances ;  for  the  great  bulk  of 
those  Cameronians  who  possess  such  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching  as  his,  turn 
away  from  it  in  disgust,  because  they  are  denied  its  rewards.  Again,  among  my 
own  contemporaries  at  college,  were  three  young  Cameronians,  one  of  them  my 
class-fellow,  the  others  my  seniors,  who  held  almost  the  highest  places 
among  the  students  of  their  respective  years.  Two  of  them  I  knew  intimately; 
and  while  I  am  sure  they  have  been  eminently  useful  in  the  field  in  which  their 
talents  have  been  employed,  I  am  persuaded  that  their  proper  places,  the  places 
for  which  nature  fitted  them,  bnt  which  absurd  laws  nave  denied  them,  ware 
chairs  of  philosophy.  Scotland  can  never  know  what  ahe  has  lost  by  their  exclu- 
sion. I  could  forgive,  at  least  I  could  endure,  all  this  waste  of  a  country's  most 
precious  possession,  the  genius  and  the  piety  sf  her  sens,  if  any  good  whatever 
were  purchased  thereby.  But  these  tests,  resting,  as  I  liave  shown,  on  an  absurd 
and  barbarous  principle,  are  totally  useless  for  their  professed  object,  while 
they  are  positively  mischievous  in  excluding  thousands  of  the  best  Christians  and 
best  subjects  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

To  those  Dissenters  (for  snch  Dissenters,  alas !  there  are)  who,in  planning  measures 
for  desectarianising  our  educational  institutions,  make  no  account  of  the  scruples 
of  Cameronians  and  Seeeders  of  the  old  school,  but  sneer  at  them  as  "  crotchets," 
I  would  say  "  Is  it  not  exactly  thus  that  the  high  establishment-parry  treat  your 
own  scruples  1  And  now,  because  these  your  fellow-sufferers  are  few,  ana  be- 
cause jwh,  without  violence  to  conscience,  can  make  your  peace  with  the  strong 
party  on  easier  terras  than  they  can,  yon  will  leave  them  in  that  bondage  from 
which  you  are  so  anxious  to  free  yourselves.  And  yet  at  Evangelical  Alliance  rr. 
ings you  profess  your  love  and  esteem  for  them  in  glowing  terras;  ai  * 
have  rendered  most  important  services  to  that  interesting  society.'' 

The  tests,  my  Lord,  the  first  of  the  means  by  which  the  restriction  of  educa- 
tional offices  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  enforced,  have  run  away  with  too  much 
of  our  space.    But  the  others  will  be  more  easily  discussed. 

The  second  is  the  requirement  that  certain  offices  is  the  universities  shall  be 
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filled  only  by  ministers  or  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  offices  I 
refer  to  are  the  Principality  of  three  colleges  (at  least)  out  of  six,  the  professorships 
of  divinity  in  all,  and  those  of  church  history  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  in  some. 
I  ;do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  law  ;  hut  if  the  question  were  tried,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  that  construction  of  the  ancient  charters  on  which  this 
restriction  rests,  would  be  affirmed  by  any  court.  At  all  events,  in  desectarianis- 
ing  the  universities,  the  matter  ought  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or 
the  risk  of  litigation.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  man  as  Dr  Chalmers  might 
not  have  been  professor  of  theology  to  a  university,  with  a  class  of  young  men  of 
all  denominations  at  his  feet.  No  man  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  late  Dr 
JPCrfe  would  bare  given  such  lustre  as  himself  to  a  chair  of  chnrch  history.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  as  a  matter -of  right  these  chairs  ought  to  be  open  to  all 
evangelical  Christians.  But  I  should  be  disposed,  for  the  present,  to  waive  that 
right,  and  allow  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  to  retain  her  monopoly  of  these.  Not  so 
with  the  office  of  Principal.  Let  the  nominal  primarnu  professorship  of  divinity 
Which  is  associated  with  it  in  some  eases,  if  not  in  all,  be  detached  from  it ;  and 
let  snch  offices  be  dignified  by  the  occupancy  of  master-minds  of  all  christian  de- 
nominations— minds  capable  of  imparting  an  ennobling  impulse  to  the  univer- 
sities, and,  through  them,  to  the  country. 

The  third  sectarian  feature  in  the  present  system  is  the  patronage  possessed  by 
the  parish  minister,  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  presbytery.  To  remedy 
this  I  would  enact,  that  all  bonAfide  graduates  in  arts  (not  mere  honorary  ones)  of 
any  (Scottish  university,  residing  in  the  parish,  arid  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
Standing,  should  be  associated  with  the  heritors  in  the  choice  of  a  master,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  the  parish  school.  If  any  one 
would  wish  to  add,  as  a  third  element,  a  committee  chosen  by  the  parents  from 
their  own  number,  I  should  not  object.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries  I 
would  transfer  to  these  parochial  boards,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  county  board, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  parish  boards. 

I  have  now,  my  Lord,  stated  the  principles  on  which  I  humbly  conceive  any 
measure  for  desectariauising  the  schools  and  universities  ought  to  be  founded. 
It  is  expressed  in  five  words — "  deeectarianise,  but  do  not  dechristianise.''  And  in 
advocating  this  I  have  purposely  taken  very  low  ground  :  I  have  argued  against 
the  plan  of  decttristianising,  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  at  present  attain- 
able in  practice.  For  myself,  I  think  it  would  also  be  bad  in  principle  ;  but  on  that 
I  have  not  rested  any  part  of  my  argument,  because  I  wished  to  unite  all  sensible 
men  in  support  of  a  feasible  and  practical  measure.  Voluntaryism  no  more  binds 
us  to  "ignore ''  the  Christian  revelation  in  framing  a  Bible  for  Educational  Re- 
form, out  of  deference  to  a  small  minority  who  are  infidels,  than  to  ignore  the 
Copemican  system  in  compiling  the  "Nautical  Almanack,"  because  agreat  majority 
of  our  population  (including  Archbishop  Cullan)  deride  and  denounce  it.  Robert 
Owen  ana  his  followers  look  on  marriage  as  the  great  curse  of  society.  Are  we  not 
doing  as  much  violence  to  the  sincere,  conscientious  convictions  of  these  people,  in 
refusing,  unless  they  marry,  to  bold  their  children  legitimate  as  we  do  to  those 
of  infidels,  in  refusing  to  employ  them  as  public  teachers?  The  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple, rightly  understood,  simply  means,  that  we  are  not  to  use  compulsion  in 
reusing  kinds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion.  It 
by  so  means  requires  ns  to  legislate,  as  if  Ood  had  never  given  a  revelation  to  the 
world.  But  I  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  subject ;  and  can  only  say  farther, 
that  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  very  obedient  servant,  R.  J-  Bare*. 


TO  THE  XDTTOB  OF  THE  1JH1TED   PBBSBTTESI1V  II 

A  SUGGESTION  REGARDING  THE  NEW  HYMN  BOOK. 

Mt  Dear  Sib,— As  our  new  Hymn  Book  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  be 
iaa»ed,  it  is.  of  vary  great  consequence  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  all  our 
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congregations,  approving  of  this  addition  to  our  psalmody  (for  its  adoption  is  op- 
tional), at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  And  bow  can  this  important  object  be 
most  effectively  accomplished  1  There  are,  probably,  a  fen  in  ail  onr  congrega- 
tions who  disapprove  of  any  addition  whatever  to  our  psalmody,  though  they  wonld 
not  interfere  with  the  convictions  of  their  fellow- worshippers  in  this  matter; 
and  these  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  procure  the  book  for  themselves,  even  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  accordant  with  sound  doctrine.  There  are  others  who  feel 
idiferent  on  the  subject,  and  who,  while  they  will  not  offer  any  active  opposition 
i  tiie  introduction  of  the  Hymn  Book,  will  not  put  themselves  to  any  trouble 
or  expense  to  procure  it.  And  there  are  a  third  class  who,  in  these  days  of  cheap 
books,  when  even  a  Bible  with  psalms,  paraphrases,  and  music,  can  be  obtained 
for  a  shitting,  will  grudge  even  the  small  sum  of  eu/ktpence  for  &  Hyinn~Book. 
Indeed,  from  one  cause  and  another,  if  the  book  is  not  introduced  into  our  churches 
ill  all  the  memberi  have  procured  copies  for  themselves,  1  fear  a  very  long  time  must 
■lapse  before  ils  use  will  become  at  all  general.  It  would  be  most  undesirable,  on 
:he  one  hand,  to  delay  the  introduction  of  the  Hymn  Book  till  all  provide  them- 
selves with  copies;  and,  on  the  other,  to  introduce  it  when  very  few  have  been 
procured,  and  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  congregation  can  join  in  the  exer- 
cise of  praise.  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  when  a  general  desire  exists  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Hymn  Book,  this  object  could  easily  be  accomplished.  Let 
a  eoUeetion  be  made  in  all  our  churches  so  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
copy  of  the  cheap  edition  into  the  hand  of  every  member.  In  this  case  there  are 
'  i  less  than  the  price  of  the  book,  and  who 

>  gratuity,  while  there  are  very  many  an- 
xious to  improve  our  psalmody,  who  would  give  much  more,  and  thus  the  requisite 
amount  could  be  easily  realised.  Persons  requiring  either  the  larger  editions  or 
additional  copies  for  their  families,  could  supply  themselves  in  the  usual  way.  By 
this  means  it  would  be  possible  in  all  our  congregations,  where  no  decided  hostility 
to  the  measure  exists,  to  introduce  the  Hymn  Book  at  once,  and  to  prevent  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  only  a  section  of  the  congregation  being  provided  with  it. 
I  throw  out  the  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  ministers  and  sessions  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  a  desirable  end  ;  and  in  country  districts,  especially,  I  feel 
convinced  that  some  plan  like  the  above  is  indispensably  necessary.  A  congre- 
gation of  £00  members  could  surely  easily  raise  L.6,  12s.  by  collection  for  this 
purpose,  and  larger  or  smaller  congregations  in  proportion.  For  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, or  as  near  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible,  in  the  body,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  the  matter  be  prosecuted  vigorously  and  without  delay. — I  am, 
&c.  W.  B.  E. 

Glasgow,  April  1852. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FOND. 
Sia, — I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  in  we  do  not  altogether  like,  and  that  is,  the 
"  The  Missionary  Record"  of  this  month,  sinking  of  the  money  to  make  a  perpetual 
that  our  church  is  about  to  do  a  work  fund.  First,  we  think  that  the  interest  of 
worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  position  which  this  sum  wonld  be  insufficient  for  the  ob- 
she  occupies,  by  raising  the  handsome  sum  jects  required ;  and  again,  we  do  not  think 
of  L.10,000  for  the  Scholarship  Fuud.  that  it  is  our  duty,  in  this  respect,  to  pro- 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  indeed  a  matter  vide  for  the  church  in  all  time  coming.  We 
of  abundant  thanksgiving  to  God,  by  those  expect  that  the  church  will  be  as  willing, 
disinterested  persons  who  have  already  and  we  hope  that  she  will  be  more  able,  in 
done  so  much  by  commencing,  and  hitherto  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  again  to 
carrying  on,  this  important  scheme — by  raise  another  ten  thousand.  And  why  should 
those  who  have  already  been  benefited  by  we  seek  to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  t 
it,  and  by  those  who  expect  to  enjoy  the  We  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  vast  import- 
aid  which  it  will  give,  whose  hearts  will  be  ance  if  as  much  could  be  raised  jnat  now,  at 
encouraged  by  the  security  which  will  thus  would,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  ttu- 
*"'  ■■■■-■-- •■—'--■■■'■  ■■    -        .    ■       ■..  ..  dents,  also  enable  the  professors'  salaries 

to  be  raised,  as  indeed  they  ought  to  be. 

This,  however,  may  be  afterwards  consider- 


by  a  few  generous  individual*,  there 
mains,  in  order  to  complete  the  amount 
required,  leas  than  one  shilling  to  be  con- 
tributed by  each  member  of  the  church. 
Now,  we  think  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
poorest,  who  would  not  give  this,  if  the 
matter  were  fairly  brought  before  them, 
and  they  had  a  little  time  to  make  up  their 
bounty.  There  being  a  definite  object  in 
view,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  effort.  We 
have  proof  of  this  in  the  effort  that  was 
made  to  raise  L.800  for  a  missionary  ship. 
When  the  call  was  responded  to  by  L.30CHJ; 
and  we  believe  that  those  who  have  done 
bo  mucli  to  provide  a  ship,  will  not  be  back- 
ward when  the  call  is  addressed  to  them 
to  come  forward  and  provide  her  with  mis- 
sionaries. We  believe  that  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  ministers  of  bur  church  for 
a  successful  issue  in  this  matter.  The  re- 
mark which  has  been  applied  to  the  British 
army,  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
church—''  That  the  men  wilt  follow,  if  the 
officers  will  lead."  If  the  whole  of  cur 
ministers  would  come  forward  as  one  man, 
and  show  that  they  were  united  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  we  have  no 
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doubt  but  they  would  surprise  themselves, 
and  surprise  the  world,  by  the  wonderful 
results  that  would  now  from  their  union. 
If  each  were  to  speak  and  to  act  as  if  the 
whole  depended  on  himself,  if  he  made  his 
people  see  and  feel  that  his  own  happiness 
was  bound  up  with  the  success  of  his 
appeal  (as  indeed  it  should  be  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man),  he  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success.  Surely  this  is  an  object  every 
way  worthy  of  our  regard  and  support. 
If  we  live,  we  may  see  the  blessed  fruit  of 
it,  in  the  bands  of  devoted  missionaries 
who  shall  leave  our  shores  to  go  to  foreign 
lands  to  proclaim  the  message  of  salvation ; 
we  may  see  it  in  the  tuleut,  energy,  and 
success  of  those  who,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  own  beloved  land,  shall 
unfold  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  thns  our  own  hearts  shall  be  comforted 
by  means  of  those  whoso  hearts  we  have 
cheered  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  And 
should  we  die  before  that  time  does  come, 
we  shall  die  with  the  pleasing  reflection 
that  we  have  not  altogether  lived  in  vain. 
An  Elder. 
Kirkcudbright,  April  1952. 


STIPENDS,  AMD  HOW  THEY  ABE  PAID. 

Nothi 


Rev.  Sib, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 

give  a  place  to  this  communication  in  the 
May  Number  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine." 

I,  with  man;  of  my  brethren,  feel  deeply 
grieved  to  think  that  the  labourer's  hire 
is  so  distressfully  low  and  insufficient  in 
many  of  our  country  churches.  What 
meaneth  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  engaged 
in  treading  oat  the  fodder  for  the  spiritual 
sustenance  of  our  people?  Such  a  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  continue.  It  must 
be  remedied,  otherwise  many  of  our  clergy- 
men must  demit  their  charges,  and  seek 
employment  in  other  vineyards,  where  the 
support  their  Master  has  ordained  they 
should  receive,  will  be  given  to  them. 
There  are  other  flocks,  not  of  our  fold, 

who  require  shepherds. 

Tou  ask  parties  who  come  up  to  the  pres- 
bytery, presenting  a  call,  what  stipend  they 
propose  to  give  to  the  minister  they  wish 
to  have  settled  among  them?  If  the  sum 
named  is  thought  to  be  less  than  they  can 
afford  to  give,  or  the  minister  requires  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  any  degree  of  comfort, 
yon  get  the  parties  to  augment  their  offer, 
and  a  settlement  is  then  agreed  on. 

You  thus  exact  a  promise  from  the  par- 
ticular church  ;  but  do  yon  send  down  to 
inquire  whether  the  promise  be  imple- 
mented? 


is  generally  heard  of  the 
pecuniary  aspect  of  this  arrangement,  until 
a  complaint  is  made  by  the  minister  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  the 
presbytery.  Yon  then  send  down  a  deputa- 
tion to  make  inquiry,  and  to  endeavour  to 
heal  the  breach ;  it  is  too  late — the  deputa- 
tion, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  report  that  a 
divorce  between  the  parties  is  the  only 
course  left,  and  it  is  for  the  presbytery  to 
say  on  what  terms  this  shall  be  granted. 
The  Synod  should  take  vigorous  action 


i  this 


The 


home  field — at  oar  own  door — whose  la- 
hours  are  bestowed  on  us,  have  the  first 
claim.  It  is  a  mockery  expending  large 
sums  on  foreign  missions,  while  those  at 
home  are  so  pitifully  supported. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  that  high- 
souled  sympathy  which  a  Christian  people 
ought  to  have  for  him  who  is  breaking  tbe 
bread  of  life  amongst  them.  They  have 
not  that  delicate  sense  of  what  is  necessary 
to  make  the  earthen  vessel  weather-proof" 
against  the  common  cares  of  life.  Sorely 
they  ooght  to  be  elevated  above  anxiety 
about  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence, — 
food,  raiment,  and  house  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
In  many  cases  their  spirits  arc  wrung  with 
anxiety  on  these  very  points ;  does  not  this 
tend  to  mar  their  usefulness— their  own 
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May, 


profiting — and  coneeqnenlly  that  of  their 
people? 
It  u  not  long  since  I  heard  one  of  our 

clergymen  state,  that  he  bod  a  discussion 
with  a  member  (a  wealthy  one  too  at  the 
time)  of  one  of  our  churches,  who  had  the 
effrontery  to  state,  that  he  did  not  ace  why 
a  clergyman  should  hare  a  domestic  ser- 
vant; liia  wife  should  just  do  an  tradesmen's 
wives  do — perform  the  drudgeries  of  the 
household. 

The  remit  from  the  Synod  on  the  aug- 
mentation ofministers'  all  panda,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  our  churches, 
was  not  attended  to,  I  would  say  generally, 
in  country  churches,  the 
afraid  to  do  it,  in  case  the 
honinem  should  be  applied. 

One  minister,  whom  I  know,  and  a  most 
amiable  one,  had  the  temerity  or  simplicity, 
whichever  yon  may  please  to  term  it,  cer- 
tainly in  bis  oase  the  latter,  to  read  to  his 
people  the  Synod's  address,  and  the  very 
result  followed  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
"  What,"  said  some  of  his  flock,  "  is  he 
reading  his  papers  to  us  about  getting 
mair  stipend?  if  he's  no  pleased  wi'  what 
we're  paying  him,  just  let  him  tramp!  well 
soon  get  anitber." 

Where  a  congregation  is  able,  the  pres- 
bytery should  see  that  the  ministers  receive 
proper  support.  Their  ability  may  be 
known  by  the  statistical  returns  required 
by  the  Synod.    I  know  these  are  denied  in 


many  cases,  for  what  reu> 
ceive.  Some  of  these  parties  say,  that  the 
Synod  has  no  right  to  insist  on  the  returns 
specified  in  the  schedule.  Such  persona 
should  belong  to  the  Congregationalists ; 
they  are  not  genuine  Presbyterians. 

These  returns  ought  to  be  had,  and  the 
church  or  congregation  refusing  to  make 
them,  should  have  no  standing  in  presby- 
tery or  Synod,  until  the  request  be  com- 
plied with.  It  in  in  rain  that  we  raise 
sums  for  scholarships — this,  I  think,  is  pat- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse — unless  the 
other  is  done.  I  object  not  to  scholarships, 
-they  are  doing  great  good ;  but  if  yon 


educating  your  students  for  another 
church,  which  not  only  will  ordain  that  the 
minister  get  the  proper  hire  for  his  labour, 
bat  will  see  that  he  gets  it  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  expected  amount  at  such  time. 

A  clergyman  should  never  be  lowered  in 
his  Own  estimation,  or  that  of  those  who 
it,  by  being  obliged  to  come  to  the 
r  begging  for  the  reward  promised 
him  for  his  labour ! 

You  will  excuse  me,  sir ;  but  feeling  as 
I  do  for  oar  clergymen,  and  the  church 
with  which  my  progenitors  have  been  con- 
nected for  the  last  century,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  you. — I  am, 
&c.  David  BoBEBrson. 

Ghagoti),  16f&  April  1853. 


Entelltgentt,— mnitstt  tyvtsb$tctim  et)urtl). 


paSSQITKHIAL 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  held  a  pro 
re  nata  meeting  on  the  'lid.  of  March,  at 
which  they  resolved  to  petition  Parliament 
in  favour  of  Mr  Moncrieff's  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  University  Tests,  and  to  trans- 
mit their  petition  for  presentation  to  A. 
D.  Fordyce,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  Mr  Fordyce  has  since  present- 
ed the  petition.  On  March  30th,  the  pres- 
bytery received  the  acceptance  of  a  call 
to  Sheils,  Belhelvie,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Gillespie,  late  missionary  to  China,  and 
appointed  his  induction  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  38th  April— Mr  Dickie  to 
preside,  Mr  Brown  to  preach,  and  Mr 
Turner  to  give  the  addresses  to  the  minis- 
ter and  people. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 13th  April. — Mr  Thomson,  preacher, 
intimated  his  declinature  of  the  call  from 
Bankhill  congregation,  and  the  presbytery, 
sympathising  with  them  in  their  repeated 
disappointments,  appointed  a 


confer  with  and  advise  them  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances.  Mr  David  Taylor, 
preacher,  accepted  a  call  from  Beaumont 
Union  (Kilham)  Congregation,  delivered  all 
his  trial  discourses,  and  passed  the  usual 
examinations  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Church 
History,  and  Divinity.  His  ordination 
being  then  agreed  to,  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  25th  May,— Mr  Young 
of  Cbatton  to  preach,  MrForteous  of  Cold- 
stream to  offer  up  the  ordination  prayer 
and  give  the  charge  to  the  young  minister, 
and  Mr  Montgomery  of  Ayton  to  address 
the  people. 

Carlisle.— This  presbytery  met  at  Wig  loo 
cm  the  13th  of  April,  to  induct  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Leitch  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation  there, — the  Rev.  Peter 
Carrothers,  moderator.  After  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  John  Craig,  and  the  questions  of 
the  formula  had  been  put  to  Mr  Leitch,  (he 
moderator  offered  up  the  induction  prayer, 
and  addressed  the  minister ;  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hunter  gave  the  charge  to  the  peo- 
ple.— On  the  13th  April,  the  presbytery 
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■itit'Mt  at  Whitehaven,  to  ordain  Mr  yean' standing  to  deliver  oneof  their  exer- 

Wtlliam    Drunimoad    to    the    ministerial  cises  at  the  bum  time.     After  some  other 

charge    of   the    congregation  than, — the  routine  business,  the  presbyter}'  adjourned, 

Rev.   Richard  Hunter,  moderator.      The  to  aieot  in  Edinburgh  on  the  evening  of 

Rev.  Alexander  Leitch  began  the  pnblkt  Tuesday,  the  4th  May,  at  the  close  of  the 

services  with  praise,  prayer,  and  reading  evening  sederunt  of  Synod, 

suitable  portions   of  Scripture;  the   Rev.  ■  Dutnfria.  —  This    presbytery    met    on 

James  Drommond  of  Irvine,  as  the  sobsti-  Tuesday,   6th   April, —  Rev.   R.   Simpson, 

tote  of  Mr  Craig,  vho  had  been  appointed  moderator.     The  principal  business  before 

to  the  duty,  preached ;  the  moderator  gave  the  court  was  to  receive  the  call  addressed 

a,  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  to  the  Rev.  David  Croom  of  Sanquhar,  by 

church  government,  pnt  the  questions  of  the    congregation  „f   Porttburgn,  Edin- 

tbe  formula,  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  burgh.    The  Her.  Thomas  Fin  lays  on,  cent' 

and  charged  the  minister ;  and  the  Bar.  rmssioner  from  the  Edinburgh  presbytery, 

Peter  Carrothsra  exhorted  the  people.  The  along  with  commissioner!  from  the  oongre- 

l _s        _i._^__  .. r. gation,  appeared,  and  laid  the  call,  with 

the  paper  of  adherence  and  other  docu- 
ments, on  the  table,  when  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  receive  them,  and  appointed  Mr 

usje  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June  next.  Borwick  of  Minnihive  to  preach  and  give 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  inBurnside  intimation  to  Mr  Croom's  present  eongre- 

Church  session-house  on  13th  April, — Mr  tion  at  Sanquhar,  and  cite  them  to  appear 

Gray,  moderator.   The  clerk  was  instructed  for  their  Interest  at  a  meeting  of  presby- 

'  to  provide  supply  of  preachers  for  the  con-  tery  in  Dumfries  on  the  18th  May,  when 

gregation  of  Kettle,  and  the  moderator,  as  the  business  will  be  resumed,  and  the  call 

the  nearest  minister,  was  appointed  to  pre-  disposed  of. 

side  in  the  meetings  of  session.  The  pres-  Gltugow. — This  presbytery  met  on  13th 
bytery  agreed  at  the  same  time  to  record  April,1 — Bev.  Dr  King,  moderator.  Messrs 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  they  have  Duncan  and  Jeffrey,  ministers,  with  Messrs 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Munsie  and  M'lnnes,  elders,  were  appointed 
Gorrie  of  Kettle,  who,  since  the  union  of  to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's 
the  two  branches  of  the  United  Church,  has  committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Re- 
been  the  father  of  the  presbytery,  and  who  ports  from  seven  different  sessions — Eglin- 
has  not  only  contributed  materially  to  the  ton  Street  and  John  Street,  Glasgow, 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  presbytery  Thornliebank,  Rutberglen,  Old  Kilpatrick, 
by,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  ur-  Gotan,  and  Blantyre — -on  the  Synod's  re- 
banity  of  his  manners,  and  his  extensive  mitaneut  increased  support  of  the  christian 
knowledge  of  church  forms,  but  has  endear-  ministry,  were  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
ed  himself  to  all  his  brethren  by  the  lively  transmitted  to  Synod.  Mr  M'lnnes,  ac- 
intercst  which  he  uniformly  took  in  their  cording  to  notice  given  at  last  meeting, 
welfare  and  prosperity,  and  his  readiness  on  submitted  a  draft  of  overture  to  Synod  on 
all  occasions  to  render  assistance  In  the  the  mode  of  ordaining  to  the  ministry,  and 
work  of  the  Lord.  Thoy  desire  at  the  same  recommending  that  the  laying  on  of  hands 
time  to  express  their  deep  and  tender  sym-  in  ordination  be  the  act  of  the  moderator 
pathy  with  his  family  and  congregation,  alone,  in  name  of  the  presbytery.  In  the 
thus  suddenly  bereaved  under  very  painful  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr 
circumstances,  and  their  earnest  prayer  that  Burgess  gave  notice  that,  if  the  proposed 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  may  prove  overture  should  not  be  adopted,  he  would 
himself  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  the  call  the  attention  of  the  presbytery  at  its 
father  of  the  fatherless,  and  provide  abun-  June  meeting  to  the  mode  of  ordaining  mi- 
dandy  for  the  disconsolate  flock. — A  copy  nisters.  The  overture  was  then  withdrawn, 
ofthis  minute  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mr  On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 

Gorrie's  family  and  the  Kettle  session on  Home  Mission  Churches,  several  names 

The  dark  read  a  letter  from  John  Header-  were  added  to  the  list  of  said  committee, 

eon,  Esq.,  of  Park,  presenting  to  each  of  the  making  the  whole  list  to  stand  as  follows : 

congregational  libraries  of  the  presbytery  — MinitUrt— Dr  Anderson,  Dr  Robson,  Dr 

two  volumes  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  cor  **   n       .....    t-,_  *.  ....,„..].„.   t,_  ...... 

dial  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  U 

Mr  Henderson  for  bis  very  handsome  gift.  Burgess,   Mr  Edwards,  Mr  Ramage,   Mr 

All  the  divinity  students  under  the  inspec-  Robertson,    and   Mr   Duncan  ;    with   Sir 

tion  of  the  presbytery  were  ordered  to  ap-  James  Anderson,  Messrs  David  Anderson, 

pear  at  next  ordinary  meeting,  for  the  pur-  John   Henderson,   Robert    Smith,   David 

pose   of  being  examined  on   the  subjects  Black,  Dnnoan  Hunter,  M.  Clark,  J.  H. 

assigned  to  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  He-  Young,   W.  Turner,  John   M'Dowall,  D. 

bre  w, — the  students  of  the  second  and  third  Robertson,  J.  Crawford,  T.  Pearson,  James 
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Robertson,  J.  B.  Kidston,  R.  Kh-kpatrick,  committee,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pres- 

W.  Brodie,  Thomas  Stevea,  George  Sob-  bjtery,  to  look  out  for  suitable  districts,  to 

son,  A.  R.  Bogne,  Archibald  Arroll,  James  secure  suitable  premises  within  them,  to 

Thomson,  John  Clark,  John  Bogle,  Alexr.  obtain  the  services  of  duly  qualified  mia- 

Andersou,    John  Adams,  W.   Patterson,  eionaries  and  teachers,   and  to  fix  their 

John   Smith,   Alexander  Gilmoar,  John  salaries,  and  take  measures  for  raising  the 
Cassells,  Thomas  Crawford,   James   Rue-  '      '  '" 

burn,  and  John  Miller.    At  the  request  of 
the  committee,  the  presbyter;  sanctioned 

the  location  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blyth  as  a  any  building  they  may  have  occat 
missionary  in  the  district  in  which  he  has  erect ;  it  being  hoped  that  the  i 
been  for  some  time  labouring.  The  pres-  churches  in  the  city  will  contribute  annu- 
bytery  sanctioned  also  the  opening  of  a  ally  the  sums  necessary  to  provide  salaries 
new  missionary  station  in  Gorbals.  The  for  missionaries  and  teachers. 
following  principles  and  role*  were  adopted  In  the  absence  of  Dr  Anderson,  who  had 
for  regulating  the  operations  of  the  Mission  given  notice  at  last  meeting  that  he  would 
Committee : —  move  an  overture  to  Synod  in  reference  to 
I.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  the  mode  of  raising  and  distributing  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Glasgow,  in  addi-  Synod  fund,  Dr  Taylor  submitted  an 
tion  to  existing  missionary  agencies,  to  overture  in  the  following  terms: — "It  is 
endeavonr  to  secure  as  speedily  as  possible  humbly  overtured  that  the  Synod  take  into 
aclossof  missionaries  of  distinguished  piety,  consideration  tie  best  mode  of  increasing 
energy,  and  experience,  who  might  be  de-  the  Synod  Fund  ;  as  also  the  propriety  of 
nominated  City  Evangelists,  and  whose  making  an  addition  to  the  remuneration  at 
duty  it  should  be  to  labour  among  the  present  given  to  the  professors  of  theology, 
destitute  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  adequate  to 
~  II.  That  a  well-defined  locality  of  the  meet  the  expenses  which  they  must  neces- 
city  be  assigned  to  one  such  missionary;  it  sarily  incur  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
being  designed  that  by  a  system  of  domi-  of  their  office."  Tbe  presbytery  nnani- 
ciliary  visiting,  by  pastoral  classes,  and  by  mously  agreed  to  adopt  and  transmit  this 
regular  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  some  overture.  On  themotionofMrEurgcss,  the 
plain  and  suitable  building  within  the  lo-  following  overture  also  was  unanimously 
cality,  he  should  have  it  in  bis  power  adopted  and  transmitted  : — "  It  is  respect- 
thoroughly  and  continuously  to  reach  and  fully  overtured  by  the  Presbyter;  of  Glas- 
operate  upon  the  destitute  families  in  his  gov  to  tbe  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
district.  tartan  Church,  That  inasmuch  as  Ireland 

III.  That  it  be  considered  an  essential  at  this  time,  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
part  of  the  scheme  to  seeure  a  suitable  has  been  awakened,  in  the  desire  to  bear 
schoolmaster  in  each  locality,  who  shall  im-  the  gospel  extensively  manifested  by  its 
part,  to  the  young  people  of  destitute  inhabitants,  and  in  tbe  religious  movements' 
famines  in  its  bounds,  a  common  school  which  are  going  forward,  presents  a  deeply 
education  —  tbe  missionary  taking  such  interesting,  inviting,  and  important  field  for 
oversight  of  the  school  as  may  be  neces-  missionary  effort,  the  Synod  resolve  to 
sary  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  mission  take  immediate  steps  for  the  commence- 
as  apart  of  its  machinery.  ment  and  zealous  prosecution  of  a  mission, 

IV.  That  it  be  regarded  also  as  an  in-  or  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
dispensable  part  of  the  scheme  to  employ  judged  best  for  promoting  the  evangelisa- 
a  sufficient  staff  of  qualified  Sabbath -school  tiou  of  that  country.  The  presbytery  ap- 
teachers  and  Christian-instruction  agents  pointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  within 


c 


in  the  districts,  who  shall  labour  in  COD-  the  Synod  premises,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday- 
junction  with  the  evangelist,  —  it  being  evening,  4th  May,  at  eight  o'clock. 
understood  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co-  Kelso. — This  presbytery  met  6th  April, — 
operation  of  christian  labourers  already  in  present  six  ministers  and  one  elder ;  the 
any  locality  that  may  be  chosen  (such  as  Rev.  H.  Darling,  moderator.  Duplicate 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  Christian-iu-  returns  of  statistics  were  received,  and  » 
strnction  and  City  Mission  agents)  be,  i 
the  first  instance,  solicited. 

V.  That  with  the  view  of  preventing  suits  of  the  last  and  the  present  year.  The 
collision  and  securing  co-operation  in  the  presbytery  entered  on  the  consideration  of 
selection  of  localities,  a  sub-committee  be  the  deliveranco  of  Synod  as  to  the  more 
appointed  by  the  general  committee  to  com-  liberal  support  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
municate  with  such  brethren,  belonging  to  Reports  were  returned  from  four  sessions, 
other  denominations,  as  arc  known  to  be  concurring  in  the  desirableness  of  the  ob- 
contemplatingorprosecutingBimilarefforts.  jeet,  if  practicable;  in  one  case,  objecting 

VI.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  general  to  a  supplementary  fund.      A   resolution 
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was  adopted,  without  dissent,  that  the 
presbytery  cordially  approve  of  the  Bum 
■of  L.150  per  annum  being  aimed  at,  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  church  and  coun- 
try, the  Synod  should  not  sanction  the 
settlement  of  any  minister  under  a  stipend 
■of  L.10O,  independent  of  manse,  and  in- 
-elusive  of  supplement.  The  following  re- 
solutions were  moved  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ben- 
ton, and  unanimously  adopted :  — 

**  1.  That  religion  is  a  matter  with  whioh  it 
is  not  within  the  legitimate  province  of  civil 
legislation  to  intermeddle,  an d  therefore  all 
imposition  of  religious  tests  by  Parliament  is 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

"  2.  That  religion  baa  suffered  deep  injury, 
and  society  great  detriment,  from  such  tests, 
by  the  exclusion  of  conscientious  men  from 
the  offices  to  which  they  are  annexed,  end  by 
the  admission  of  the  unscrupulous  and  hypo- 
critical, as  well  as  by  the  limitation  of  the 
choice,  In  many  cases,  to  persons  of  inferior 

the  Universities,  an      . 

chial  Schools  in  Scotland,  ro  -  pn 

conform  themselves  to  the  worship 


sent  to  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  connected  with  this  county,  and 
that  a  petition  be  sent  to  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Elliot  be  re- 
.  quested  to  present  and  support  the  same." 

Rev.  R.  Monteath  and  Mr  Charles  Wil- 
son were  appointed  member*  of  the  com- 
mittee on  bills.  It  was  agreed  to  record 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park, 
for  bis  donation  to  the  congregational 
libraries  of  two  volumes  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  their  earnest  wish  that  his  efforts  for 
its  sen  education  may  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 

K&manadi. — This  presbytery  held  its 
Stated  meeting  in  King  Street  Church, 
Kilmarnock,  on  Tuesday,  13th  April — the 
Bev.  H.  Dickie,  of  Cumnock,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Messrs  Thomson  and  Dr ummond, 
with  Mr  Brown,  elder,  were  appointed  as 
members  of  committee  of  bills  and  over- 
tures at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Synod. 
A  call  from  the  Kilmanrs  congregation,  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Jeffrey,  M.D ,  of 
Denny,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev. 


i  the 


measures  passed  twenty-three  years  ago  for 

the  abolition  of  the  Corporation  ami  Test 

'  ovalof  -  "    '     ■ 

Itof^fct 


1>.  Jamieaon,  who  had  moderated  in  it  by 
previous  appointment.  The  call,  which 
was  signed  by  US  members,  and 


Acts,  and  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholi 
disabilities,  but  is  a  great  practical  grievance, 
inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  Scottish  popu- 
lation are  thereby  declared  ineligible  to  edu- 
cational offices,  which  were  designed,  and 
professedly  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gene- 
ral community. 

"  4.  That  this  presbytery  learns  with  satis- 
faction that  a  bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  for  abolishing  the  test  required 
of  Professors  and  office-bearers  in  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  resolves  to  support  the  mea- 
sure as  br  as  it  goes ;  but  regrets  its  incom- 
fileteness  in  leaving  untouched  the  Theo- 
ogical  chairs,  which,  ss  intended  merely  for 
training  the  ministers  of  one  denomination, 
and  that  comprising  only  a  minority  of  the 
population,  ought  to  be  provided  for,  us  those 
■ol  other  religious  bodies  in  Scotland  are,  by 
the  church  lor  whose  exclusive  benefit  tbey 
are  instituted,  and  ought  not  to  have  any 
place  in  national  seminaries  designed  for  the 
common  use  and  advantage  of  all  classes, 
without  preference  or  prejudice  to  any  reli- 

•*  That  the  presbytery,  at  the  same  time, 
deeply  regrets  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  abolition  of  the  teat  required  of  the 
Teachers  of  Parish  Schools,  and  for  their 
liberation  from  the  injurious  and  ignominious 
subjection  under  which  they  are  placed  to 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church, 
—which  form  the  two  greatest  practical 
grievances  in  connection  with  national  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  and  the  main  obstructions 

**  6.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 


ranied  by  a  paper  of  adherence  having 
(ty-nino  signatures  attached,  was  unani- 
mously sustained,  and  the  usual  steps  were 
appointed  to  be  taken,  with  a  view  to  giro 
itaffect.  The  Rev.  David  Forrest,  in  con- 
sequence of  continued  ill  health,  tendered, 
the  resignation  of  his  charge  as  minister 
of  the  church,  at  Troon,  which  the  presby- 
tery, after  expressing  their  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  Mr  Forrest,  agreed,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  accept.  A  petition  was 
then  read  from  Mr  lien  wick,  late  minister 
of  Cathcart  Street  Church,  Ayr,  praying  to 
be  restored  to  bis  status  as  a  minister; 
which  prayer  the  presbytery,  after  some 
discussion,  refused  to  grant.  The  remain- 
der of  tbe  sederunt  was  occupied  in  the 
disposal  of  routine  business,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  overtures  to  the  supreme  court. 
Kirktddy. — This  presbytery  met  at  Leven, 
March  30th — Rev.  William  Harper,  mo- 
derator pro  lent.  From  several  congrega- 
tions duplicates  of  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  were  received,  and  of  answers 
to  statistical  queries.  At  his  request,  Mr 
William  Blair,  student,  was  transferred  to 
the  presbytery  of  Arbroath.  Mr  William 
Johnston  delivered  several  discourses, 
which  were  sustained  as  parts  of  trials  for 
license.  The  Rev.  Henry  £.  Fraaer  having, 
from  domestic  affliction,  been  prevented 
from  being  present,  Rev.  William  Cowan 
laid  on  tbe  table  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Blackett  Street,  Newcastle,  to  Rev. 
John  B.  Johnston,  of  Bethelfield,  Kirkaldy, 
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signed  by  SOS  members,  a  paper  of  edhe-  and  attended  not  only  by  the  shave-Eiand 

mace  signed  bj  68  ordinary  hearers,  and  ministers,  but  by  Dr  Ac-worth,  Dr  Godwin, 

reasons  of  preference.    After  some  delibe-  Bey.  W.  Scott,  J.  G.  MiaJL,  J.  GHyde,  m4 

radon,  the  presbytery  appointed  Rev.  J.  other  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood,  nho 

Bardie,  to  preach  In  BetbetGeM  church  on  took  part  hi  addressing  the  Meeting  aid 

Sabbath  following,  and  to    summon    the  tendered  a  kindly  welcome  to  Mi  Sjr, 

congregation  to  attend  for  their  interests  and  beat  wishes  for  hii  success  in  his  sew 

at  aex*  meeting.    The  presbytery  appoint-  epbeee.    Altogether,  the  day  was  em  to 

ed  ai  members  of  the  Synod's  committee  of  be  remembered  by  all  present  at  she  str- 


__l  and  overtures,  the  Hot.  A.  Alison,  viees.    The  speaker*  appeared 

nnd  Mr  William  Murray.    The  remit  of  the  right  influence,  and  the  beams  west, 

Synod  respecting  the  more  liberal  support  in  proportion,  pleased  and  interested ;taA, 

of  the  Gospel  mnietry  was  taken  np,  when,  *s  the  commencement  of  a  new  miaiMry 

after  long  discussion,  the  pseebytery  agreed  has  been  fraught  only  with  good,  n  « 

to  recommend  the  matter  to  the  favourable  trust  the  future   may  be  peecaent  sew 

consideration  of  the  congregations,  and  to  temporal  and  spiritual  prosf«ily  to  psanr 

•he  continued  and  serious  attention  of  the  and  people. — The  other  part  of  pi-eabj- 

Bymod;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  terial    business  was    snpomtiat;  a  ejj- 

Kynod  that,  in  their  future  operatieue,  they  mittee  to  attend  to  the  interests  tfjM 

jive  especial  pro-eminence  to  the  scriptural  new    station  at  Prestatyn  (neat  5ajB> 

principle— that  the  strong  help  the  weak.  Horth  Wales. 

The  overture  from  Bethelfiold  session,  re-  HeJrose.— The  presbytery  met  at  Melrsso 

•pectmg  the   annual  examination  by  the  on  the  6th  of  April.    Bead  a  letter  from 

presbytery  of  the  minute*  of  the  several  John  Henderson  Esq,.,  of  Park,  ini™stras 

sessions  under  their  inspection,  was,  after  the  transTiiswion  of  two  volssses  on  the  Bsb- 

■osh  discussion,  withdrawn.    The  motion  hath,  to  each  minister  of  the  pfleebjsarj, 
for  their  congregational  libraries.     Tie 

.._  ^ _. , presbytery  instructed  the  eierk  torcswn 

commodate  it  to  the  case  of  inductions,  their  thanks  to  Mr  Henderson  for  his  wrj 

was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Respecting  the  handsome  donation.     Mr  WUBsm  TmWi 

overture  laid  on  the  table  at  last  meeting;,  student  of  philosophy,  was  nominated  ftr 

.  via,  that  the  Synod  be  requested  to  divide  examination  at  the  next  meeting  of  pm- 

the  presbytery  into  two  distuiot  presby-  bytery,  with  a  view  to  his  admission  to  IM 

teries,  after  long  deliberation,  two  motions  Divinity  Hail.    The  Rev.  David  Lionets, 

were  made— 1.  That  it  be  remitted  to  MS-  and  Mr  John  Peake,  were  appoiaied  aa*> 

sioas  to  consider  and  report  to  nest  meet,  bers  of  the  committee  of  bills  sads— r- 

ing  of  presbytery  whether,  in  their  judf-  tores,  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  8je*- 

ment,   the  presbytery  should  be  divMed,  Read  a  report  from  the  session  of  the  hit 

and  to  which  of  the  presbyteries  their  con-  congregation,  Selkirk,  anent  the  snmntfaj 

gregatioa  should   be  assigned.  —  2.    That  the  gospel  ministry  ;  and  agreedtotrrannit 

the  consideration  of  this  question  be  de-  it  to  the  Synod's  committee  on  die  intgsrt. 

lajed  till  the  arrangement  respecting  die  Appointed    all  the    students   within  lie 

alternate  meetings  at  Kirkaldy  and  Leran  bounds,  to  be  present  at  the  next  meofing 

has  continued  a  year  in  operation.     On  a  of  presbytery,  to  deliver  their  diieoorM*, 

show  of  hands  being  made,  four  voted  far  and  to  be  examined  on  the  subjects  pie- 

each  motion,  when  the  moderator  gave  his  scribed  to  them.      The  presbytery  a  w 

casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  second  mo-  meet  at  Melrose,  on  Tuesday  the  6*  « 

*  rT"       '      '       "  the  presi   '  T  ' 

Esq.,  of  Park,  for  his  handsome  present  to  6th  April,  when  Messrs  Young,  BdL,  snd 

Jach  of  the  congregational  libraries  of  the  Park,  were  appointed  members  of  [be  Bjnois 

preabjtery,   of  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  committee  for  Ml  Is  and  overtures.  MrFnsB 

the  Sancti|ieaUon  of  the  Sabbath.  reported  his  proceedings,  in  referents  le 

Lcmoosftire.— This   presbytery  met;  S4h  the  call  from  Blackett  Street  congregsUOi 

April,  for  the  induction  of  tbe  Rev.  David  to  Rev.   J.  B.  Johnston,  which  bad  been 

Sym  to  the  church  at   Bradford.       The  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Kirkcaldy  pjjs- 

Rev.  J.  Galloway  opened  the  public  ser-  bytery.    Mr  Houston  craved  leave  to  ■*■■ 

vices  of  tbe  day,  bv  devotional  exercises,  draw  his  protest  and  appeal  against _•*" 

Dr  Archer  preached  a  powerful  and  stir-  cieionof  presbytery,  in  the  case  of  esrtsui 

ring  sermon  from  the  words,  "  To  the  law  persons  received  as  members  of  theceap*' 

and  to  the  testimony."    Mr  Skinner  of-  gallon   in    Bkekelt    Street,    which  *•» 
fered  up  the  induction  prayer;  Dr  Criebton     granted,    Mr  Ker,  student,  gave  m  an 

addressed  the  minister,  and  Dr  M  Kerrow  exegesis,  which  was  approved.    From  tj* 


the  people.     A  tea-party, 
about  400  persons,  was  held  : 


18*8.                                 ReUpofu  IntelKgeace.  tit 

the  presbytery  agreed  cordially  to  IWM>  netka  V  tin  deairabfaaeai  of  the  abiert. 

mend  him  to  prosecute  hi*  itudies  ia  the  and  to  express  syntpathy  mth  tb*  raedtoal 

various  departments  of  theology;  and,  at  com  roittee  in  their  labours.  The  presbyterr 

his  own  request,  to  gire  him  a  certificate  of  from  want  of  information,  were  not  pre' 

transference  to  the  presbytery  of  Dom-  pared  to  judge  respecting  the  propriety  of 

fries.    Mr  George  Dodds,  baiag  present,  the  formation  of  a  Synod  in  England,  and 

accepted  the  call  from  the  fourth  congro-  left  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  form  the 

sation   here,    now    worshipping    in    Zion  Synod,  if  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 

Chapel,  art pare  m  all  his  trials  for  o*aV  of  onr  presbyteries  in  that  part  of  the  kine- 

aaairo.-nlBaKaaraar^an-radandaatanred.  don.      Appelated  tbe  annual  mwaiosnTy 

10  uiu  place  meeting  of  presbytery  to  bo  held  on  the 

■"'  """ —  1st  day  of  June— Mr  Brown  to  preach  the 

.      ■„,    „                            .-  eeranan— Mr  Smith  to  deliver  the  addraa* 

fdWaiwa^Mr  bnhn  to  era  tfaa  «.  practical  r«!igwB -members  to  -report 

tllisMUMlliihnWilg  ooihesUtoofrehgtonm  Aerespeetire 

•a.  «n«^aUon.    M>  Prsngle  to-  aonfragatioae-and  ail  tWr  (Man  ia  the 

—  ™  «„ ,  „„j — ,.„  fcooadstobekrrieedtoaatonC 

*■ 

„     .           —      Tnn  gait  w*»  c^LtarmorosunB. 
— itaanaA,  Mr  nandjr'e  intentions  wki  ™- 

awa  *>  it  to  a*  4nry  jaeertaiued;    and  £ajpV£aMaskN, Ahrneaiiftirev-Mr W8- 

«M  nenai  oaursa  of  trials  for  oadiaation  liam  Main,  probationer,  tailed  1Mb  April 

laxreaooraMtnaivtttm.  _ Mr  Be*  of  MidoHar,  cnaicana;. 

..ftf^    l"?l^>'l?/"*f*rtl  BWU-MrGtoarga  Sa«*y.la.k«UNMr, 

srfBafcraary      Appealed  senary  by  Ma>  anted  »  An**- Mr  Frhnale  of  Wewcaatfc, 

BMH  ,of  pweayt&ry,  for  the  West  tJong»a-  arosidina;. 


.    m  tier,  Wat.  Prater.    Bad 
«  coiwdaratioi  tea  aaaject  of  eaea*- 

mniarina  and  tranefca— «e  of  ataaenai  ia 

dine*? ;    and   agaaai  to  anapaa*  to  taw         ««■**«■,    ttanbrfeaeU-Mi  Willie* 

Synod,  that  an*  af  the  rule*  of  prscaaoe-e     JJrauwiond,    ordained    lath     April— Mr 

eat  titie  pant  samald  he  iftianil,  and  that     C* tiRHnoad  of  trine,  Mr  Banter  of  Gav- 

anaem  an?  of  these  nales  an  caanged,  eaen     l«K  and  Mr   Camithers  of   Lanajtanna, 

afcsmre  naanM  bo  aparJaaaliy  netiaad  to     offiaiating. 

— J—  A  anhaaie  of  tumkuiiioiu  N*-castU,Mh  Ceaareyalh»-^a>Qaiaae 
a  for  etadeak,  prepared  with  Codds,  ordained  list  Aaiil  Mr  Bentkelo- 
■"""      "  laaeamaientbuiaaof    »ie*of  Whitaj.afcBuuoasmr  W»i4*ort\ 

>  be  printed,  and  e     Mr  Baajtmaf MawoaatU,  and  Mr  Dryaaaii 

i  to  awry  member  of  pee*.     «*  Hangaton  la  apaUg,  officiating. 

fcgaiay.  Haardaaaraara  ay  Mr  Unna  Bav 

tool,  Made**  af  dimity,  waton  wu    am-  — — 

■coaad  af.    Anaoiaaad  aaa  far  < 

lUm.ijL  a — Ise-natobner*  aaet  i 

aWtnaaf  Anafl,    XfaaaWik  vas-in 

a»saadat  taacvedfcdaaaafeef  the 

nary  to  Jean  Ifaaaarson,  ]i*«.,  of  Peak,  1 

■  gas  af  Mae  ins— a  or,  tba  Saahath,  pra- 

aanted    hy   him    to   eaea>   caagrsgmiaaal 

library  in  the  presbvterr.    Mr  Biawn  af    Crichtos  of  lAverpool,  awl 

Clnatoa  unto,  and  Mr  R.  Pnamon,  nere     *J'  Maanhsster,  ofliaiatiag. 

BBoan*  natroaeni  of  tne  aynoaYs  connsktae  W'^oto^    CwabefauL— The  K*t.  Al*>> 

rf  Man  and  ansyaaBM.    Jarnraated  Jartber     «*der  Lakah,  fomari;  B»iBtt*anm  to  India, 

anpanyta  nWnabait  of  Mr  ¥*mez.  Alba,     indaeted   mk  AarU— Bar.    Messrs   Cnr- 

Mmaii   Mba    MPLarea,    Xanki    Rartoaa,     «tfc»n,  Baalar,  andGraig,  sdaiatine. 

Knlam  Taaanaan.  and  Jantes  "* — '— —  _^_ 

students   of   divinity,  wen     iniiaiiJ    W 

Mr  Bnncaa,  on  ukurok  siatoey,  daXesnth 

oaeauay.       Mr    WilEm    'fhomwa    gave 

•is  katttre  an  *4>m.  nit.   19-B9.     Tbcae 


oiatan,     year  of  iie  are,  and  3  let  af  lis  ministry, 
a- ran-         EUnd  at  Benny,  JtMaphira,   an  the 
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Bishop  of  Ceylon,  Is  an  advocate  of  the 
eOTOKHinHT  Burrow  or  iimlatrt  ik        government  connection  with  idolatry,  and 
cktlox.                                  that  he  has  expressed  his  strong  disappro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  Messrs  Bailey 
F.vKBimonthissnpplyinguflwiih  some  new     and  Boake,  in  relation  to  this  troublesome 
""ie  hopeless embam  ""  


oft.be  Church  and  State  question.  Every-  "Calcutta  Christian  Advocate.''  "The. 
body  ia  aware,  or  should  bo,  that  it  is  of  no  argument  employed  to  support  this  attempt 
importance  to  oar  rulers,  what  is  the  form     to  suppress  public  discussion  U,  that  tho 


idolatry  in  India  was  the  cause  of  many  a  that  which  belongs  t 

fierce  and   desperate  struggle ;   and  the  them  to  be  supported  by  their  own  people, 

Christian  authorities  in  Bmdostan  fought  and  to  the  management  of  their  own  nf- 

as  keen  and  as  lone  a  battle  for  the  pnvi-  fairs.    It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  Christ- 

of  endowing  the  cruelties  and  sensu-  ian  bishop  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of 

of  heathen  worship,  as  the  advocates  those  who  would  uphold  idolatry ;  but  hei 


or  character  of  the  religion  which  they  snbiectof  the  government  connection  with 

support.   Theirsympattuesaremostcatho-  idolatry  is  beset  with  difficulty.    This  ia 

lie.    Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them,  if  it  the  old  story  when  monopolies  have  to 

only  assumes  the  name  of  a  religion.  They  be  sustained.     It  was  the  burden  of  tho 

■pread  a  table,  and,  in  the  kindest  man-  slaveholders'  argument,  and  the  mainstay 

ner   possible,    invite    the    Heathen    and  of  the  supporters  of  idolatry  in  India ;  but 

the  Jew,  the  Papist  and  Che  Protestant,  to  it  has,  in  both  instances,  yielded  to  tho 

rit  down  and  partake  of  the  feast  which  has  force  of  public  opinion;  and  it  most  do  so 

"--—  prepared  for  them  from  the  public  also  in  this  case.    The  way  to  cut  tbeGor- 

,    The  government  connection  with  dian  knot,  Is  to  give  to  the  priests  of  Bndfa 


of  the  corn-laws  did  for  the  power  of  taxing  is  perhaps  afraid,  that  if 
the  poor  man's  loaf.  The  rnlen  who  would  the  state  into  an  idolatrous  establis 
have  expelled  British  and  American  mis-  should  be  abolished,  other  establishments 
sionaries  from  the  shores  of  India,  adorned,  might  soon  share  the  same  fate,  and  a  fei- 
nt the  public  expense,  the  infernal  car  of  low  feeling  makes  him  wondrous  kind. 
Juggernaut,  crushing  human  beings  to  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  con- 
death  under  its  ponderous  wheels,  and  sup-  nection  of  church  and  state  has  done,  in 
ported  the  priests  and  prostitutes  of  the  this  instance,  that  which  it  has  almost  con- 
idol  temple.  The  contest  has  begun  in  tinimlly  done:  it  has  made  the  highest 
Ceylon ;  and  though  some  of  the  parties  official  ecclesiastic  the  willing  subject  of 
who  have  entered  upon  this  struggle, have  the  political  power,  and  ha*  placed  him  in 
not  risen  up  to  the  height  of  the  Voluntary  official  antagonism  with  the  bulk  of  his 
argument,  much  good  will  spring  from  it.  clergy.  These  colonial  bishops  appear  to 
Some  of  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  have  be  regular  obstructions:  they  stand  between 
joined  the  missionaries  in  denouncing  the  the  people  and  their  rights,  and  between 
connection  of  the  government  with  idola-  their  clergy  and  the  honest  and  fearless 
try.  Among  these,  two  stand  conspicuous,  expression  of  their  opinions  on  many  im- 
Archdeacon  Bailey  and  Mr  Boake.     The  portant  occasions." 

former  has  written  some  letters  upon  the  The  opinion  here  expressed  is  unques- 

aubject,  and  has  thus  exposed  himself  to  tionably  a  sound  one.      The  Bishop   of 

thedispleasnreofthegovernmeot ;  and  the  Ceylon  defends  the  government  support  of 

reason  assigned  for  their  displeasure  at  his  idolatry,  because  all  monopolists  hare  a 

meddling  with  the  question  is  this,  that  he  fellow  interest ;  and  he  knows  that,  if.  this 

is  a  paid  servant  of  the  state.    Mr  Boake  church  and  state  system  were  abolished, 

preached  upon  the  same  subject,  and  his  others  would  follow, 

discourse  has  been  pronounced  seditions,  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 


_ s  in  Ceylon.    But  the  motion  for 

he  has  published  his  sermon,  and  it  appears  the  production  of  papers  was  withdrawn,  as 

that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  which  ought  to  the  ministry  said,  that  the  publication  of 

hura  given  the  slightest  offence.      It  is  them  would;  prove  inconvenient.     Would 

choly  to  add,  that  Dr  Chapman,  the  that  we  had  a  few  earnest  enlightened  men 


1852. 

in  Parliament,  who  would  make  themselves 
masters  of  colonial  questions,  and  bring 
(heir  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  diflcns- 
rion  of  any  topic  which  refers  to  those 
settlements.  It  would  then  be  seen,  that 
this  incessant  intermeddling  with  religions 
matters,— this  perpetual  demand  that  the 
people  in  the  colonies  pa;  for  something 
which  is  called  religion,  and  this  setting 
up  in  the  colonies  a  number  of  bishops, 
with  the  assumptions  of  a  baronial  prelate 
and  of  a  Romish  priest,— have  no  small  share 
in  producing  the  alienations  and  discords 
which  are  so  rife  among  diem.  The  com- 
plexities are  perpetually  upon  the  increase ; 
and  nothing  can  solve  these  difficulties 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  Voluntary 
principle, — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  yon,  do  ye  so  also 
unto  them,**  "  I  hate  robbery  tor  a  burnt- 
offering." 
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mischief.  It  is  necessary,  t 
duty  for  the  clergy,  to  root  out  this  prejudice, 
and  to  convince  the  people  that  what  the 
Bible-readers  distribute  with  their  soup  is 
not  a  holy  book,  but  an  heretical  book  ;  and 
the;  would  tail  grievously  in  their  duty  if 
they  did  not  take  some  means  to  this  end. 
The  means  taken  at  Ballinrobe,  it  seems,  were 
to  bum  the  heretical  volume,  and  for  this  act 
the  monk  who  officiated  in  the  auto  da  ft 
was  summoned  by  the  Scripture-readers  be- 
fore the  magistrates  to  answer  two  charges — 
first,  that  of  '  burning  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament;'  secondly,  that  of  '  profanely 
scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures.'      Now,  we 

mutual  annoyance  discussed  In  the  Tablet,  if 
the  Scripture -readers  would  give  us  leave  to 
be  silent  upon  them  ;  but  we  must  say  that, 
if 'Brother  John,*  the  defendant  in  that  suit, 
was  guilty  of  an  offence,  the  present  writer 
is  equally  an  offender.  He  has  burned  a  Pro- 
testant Bible,  and  is  prepared  to  bum  a  thou- 


cally,  and  he  heartily 


In  the  April  Number  of  the  Magaiine,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  burning  of  a  Bible 
try  an  Irish  monk,  and  of  his  conviction  of 
this  offence  before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of 
Ireland.  Bad  as  Bible-burning  is,' there  Is 
something  still  worse ;  and  that  is,  a  defence 
of  it.  A  person  may  do  a  thing  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  for  which  he  may  be  afterwards 
sorry  ;  bat  the  crime  becomes  aggravated, 
if  it  be  defended  in  cold  blood.  Some  ig- 
norant people,  who  think  themselves  very 
wise,  are  apt  to  accuse  the  opponents  of 
Popery  with  being  narrow-minded  bigots ; 
and  tbey  charge  them  with  fastening  charges 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  however 
true  of  former  times,  are  false  as  respects 
the  professors  of  that  faith  at  the  present 
day.  We  advise  these  to  read  and  digest 
the  following  blasphemous  comment  upon 
the  burning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Tablet," 
after  the  trial  above  referred  to.  The 
*'  Tablet"  is  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper, 

K Wished  formerly  in  London,  bnt  now  in 
iblin.  Its  editor  is  Mr  Lucas,  a  barrister, 
•ad  formerly  a  Quaker.  He  is  referring  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland. 
He  says,— 

*"  One  of  the  tricks  of  the  seducers  is  with 
a  book  which  they  call  the  Bible  ;  an  hereti- 
cal work,  issued  by  heretical  authorities,  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  and  no  more  the 
Word  of  God  than  the  Koran  is  the  Word  of 
Ood— we  mean,  of  course,  the  tree 

which  Catholic  jurors  and  witnesses; 

in  courts  of  justice.  The  pretence  that  this 
hook  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  when  to  these 
or  people  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
'ord  of  Ood  is  brought  them  by  the  canting 
varieta  who  seek  to  entrap  them,  the  venera- 
tion for  the  supposed  holiness  of  the  book 
becomes,  or  may  become,  a  step  to  further 


gratify  bis  tat 
'      fishes  that 

of  them  were 


the  whole 


Woi 


tirpntod,  except,  perhaps,  a  stray  copy  in  a 
collector's  library,  as  you  sometimes  Snd  a 
copy  of  Jacob  Boahmen's  narrative  of  the 
spiritual  illumination  that  fell  upon  him  from 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  a  pewter  plate. 
If  an  odd  volume  of  the  Protestant  Bible  took 
its  place  beside  Jacob's  aforesaid  folio,  we 
would  not  quarrel  with  it,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  book  market,  we  decidedly  con- 
sider it,  and  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it,  in 
all  proper  ways,'  as  an  objectionable  book. 
Having,  as  we  fancy,  set  an  example  to 
'Brother  John'  in  this  particular,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  follow  his  example  in  another. 
If  the  Bible-readers  and  other  people  of  that 
demoralised,  though  respectable  class,  re- 
spect the  consciences  of  the  poor,  it  is  not 
either  our  wish  or  our  taste  to  speak  offen- 
sively of  what  any  other  man  reverences ;  but 
when  a  bribing  Bible-reader  brings  '  Brother 
John'  to  the  sessions,  and  the  magistrates, 
espousing  the  quarrel,  send  Brother  John  to 
the  assises  for  protecting  the  faith  of  the  poor, 
we  beg  leave  perfectly  to  associate  ourselves 
with  'Brother  John  in  this  particular  ;  to 
scoff  at  the  book  which  he  scoffed  at,  and  to 

SDnounce  it- — what  it  is — not  the  Book  of 
od,  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  a  book  put 
together  and  there  circulated  by  some  of  the 
meat  active  friends  and  servants  of  the  fire 
king  ;  in  other  words,  *  the  book  of  the 
devil.'  We. say  this,  aa  Brother  John  said  it, 
not  to  insult  any  one,  but  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  some  ignorant  readers  a  fact  it  is 
desirable  they  should  remember,  and  to  con- 
firm and  uphold  Brother  John  In  his  laudable 
endeavours  to  leach  the  truth  to  the  poor." 

But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Lucas.  We  are  anxious 
to  show  that  Popery  hates  the  Bible,  aa 
darkness  hates  the  light.  Here  is  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr  Doyle,  an  Irish  Bishop,  as  given 
in  "  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  J. 
K.  L."      J.  K.  L.  was  the  well-known 
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literary  name  of  the  Doctor.    He  is  speak-  nouncemeiit.    Monaiguore  it  an  eecleeiae- 

iug  of  Bible  Societies.     "  In  Franca  those  tical  title  conferred  by  the  Pope ;  and  it  U 

societies  are  onr/  abetted  b y  the  CalvinisBa  the  hur,  that  no  title  bestowed  by  a  foreign 

ohiI  Infidels,  and  it  is  a  feet,  of  which  J  prince  can  ha  used  in  this  country  without. 

have  been  informed  hi   a  gentleman  of  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  woo  is  the 

whoee  veracity  and  knowledge  of  the  matter  constitutional  source  of  all  honour.      Mr 

I  can  hare  no  doubt,  that  the  Bible  has  Searla  is  the  private  secretary  of  Cwdfawil 

been  circulated  in  that  country  by  the  very  Wintimnn      Mr  Sheriff  White,  who  is  a 

men  who  lately  published  cheap  editions  Kcmmn  Catholic,  was  to  be  presented  to 

of  Boaaeau,   Emile,   and    of  tbe  Pucelle  the  Queen,  and  in  virtue  of  .his  office  bad  a 

cTOrleans,  for  the    purpose  of  corrupting  right  to  be  accompanied  by  his  chaplain. 


C'i.     Nor  do   I  think  that  these  men     Bis  regular  chaplain  was  in  Ireland  est  the 
acted  inconsistently."    The  reverend     time;  aad  it  is  possible  his  absence  wan 
■  classifies  tbe  friends  of  Bible     intentional,  at  it  famished  Mr  Sesrle  with 


e  acted  inconsistently."  The  reverend 
tractor  thai  classifies  tbe  friend*  of  .Bioie 
Societies  with  Infidels ;   and  having  tens 


ea  with   Infidels ;    and  having  thus  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  place,  and 

S'     K»srr  deelarnd  that  tbe  drcatatien  possitty  of  appearing  in  his  character  of  «t 

oly  Scriptures  has  the  same  ten-  Italian  dignitary.      In  the  event  of    his 

dency  to  corrupt  the  youthful  mind  as  the  being  presented  to  oar  Queen  in  this  char- 

diffuBioo  of  licentious  publications,  proceeds  aeter,  what  a,  mockery  it  would  cast  upon 

to  praise  the  conduct  of  a  Kildare  peasant,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  diacua- 

who  with   the   monk  at  Eallinrebe,   had  sions  on  which  occupied  tbe  greater  pawl 

burnt  the  sacred  volume.    The  story  is  told  of  a  parliamentary  session  1     According  to 

with  singular  candour,  and  deserves  the  custom,  the  title  under  which  Mr  Searle 

permanent  record  we  new  give  it,  as  on  was  to  be  presented  at  court  was  announced 

illustration  of  Popery.    "A  poor  man  in     beforehand  to  the  prepa •-..-.,=  ..      tv. 

tbe  cooarr  Kildare  haying  been  favoured  -*y'H  r:inilf  thr  ffn-  * 

by  tbe  lady  of  his  master  with  ene  of  the  An  inquiry  wa 

■  .  .   ~...  ^imssmatord 


society's  BiHes,  without  note  or  comment,  from  <ke  Lord  Chjunberkun's  • 

aeceptedofit,  with  afl  the  reverence  which  the  nature  *f  tbie  oeesual  title, 

the  fear  of  losing  bis  situation  required,  duly  answered  by  the  ebertt     The  ««• 

Sut  beheld '.  when  the  night  closed,  and  all  plantation  mm      * 

danger  of  detection  was  removed,  he,  lest  and  Mr  Senile  is 

he  should  be  infected  with  heresy  exhaled  good  mas  an.  that  an  ms  ease  an  mass,  asm 
from  the  Protestant  Bible,  dnnng  his  sleep  tssnona  Titles  BUI  was  to  be  iamared.  Be 
look  it  with  a  tongs— far  he  would  not  de-  noeordsagJj  suhtara  at  court,  aad  is  pen- 
ile his  touch  with  it— and  bnrJed  it  in  a  sensed  to  the  Qua**  in  the  eeclajineticel 
grave,  which  he  bad  prepared  far  it  in  sm  costume  bskmgins;  to  that  papal  aSthvtwfsmt 
garden."  Nor  is  this  sit;  for  be  adda,  "  I,  iif  miaalaaaaa  iliiiaa.  ma  ill  sp  iif  ssrtaaaa 
who  have  reed  portiona  of  the  Bible  every  eetoesad  aiaha  and  Jansentk  boeierj,  an 
day  those  twenty  yeara  and  npwarda— who  which  the  ftoaweh  ehtareh  lewee  to  epyaswl 
have  devoted  many  an  hour  to  tbe  study  of  her  officials.  Xhie  takes  pinee,  it  will  be 
it — who  bare  often  explained  It  to  others  remembered,  nodes  Lard  John  TTTnaalfii 


— who  hare  collected  sixteen  or  eighteen  .  .       .... 

oditioas  of  it  in  different  languages— who,  to  he  tmanpled  anakr  fans,  in  t_  ._., 
like  Aignaiine,  find  in  it  infinitely  more  presence  of  Ike  fleearaign.  I  eimfurim 
beyond  my  cempreheneiea  than  I  can  sm-  merit  is  farmed,  and  sais  satesentatiea  ia 
deralaed— I  who  am  thas  a  very  Bibfe  cancelled  *a  a  bneacb  «f  tbe  law.  awhile 
man,  do  admire  dm  orthodoxy  of  this  KM-  wa  are  glad  that  the  hnamaenen  aaT  Ma- 
dare  peasant;  nay,  I  admire  it  greatly;  and  Soarle,  or  of  bid  soperwr,  baa  baao  ratabed, 
ahonld  I  happen  to  meet  him,  I  shall  reward  and  while  grateful  that  -■  r  ■■■  —  ---, 
him  for  bis  seaL*  to  violate  an  not  «f  parliament  which  is 
—  scarcely  a  year  old,  has  been  thus  pwnsparp- 
a  FOnaten  mi  unrr ed  op  ih  rnitBnns  ""'kecked,  we  cannot  but  express  oar  dis- 
approbation of  the  imbeoihay  «f  the  Whijr 
Tax  following  notice  appeared  in  the  government,  who,  with  their  ayes  apaaa. 
"  Times "  of  March  24tb,  extracted  from  allowed  inch  an  insel  t  to  our  Queen.  Ithaa 

Ihe''I^ndonGsaette"oftheprec*diDgd»y,      -'--|j  i  1 n  i  m  I  jiiiiiiiii.  tail  llii  Til  India 

— "Lord Chamberlain's OfEce,  March  SM.  tienlTrlkeBiHwaeabill which  wasinteadte* 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  preset]-  from  the  very  m-st  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
tation  to  the  Queen  at  tbe  Levee  onThnra-  and  that  those  who  brought  H  forward 
day,  the  26th  February  last,  of  the  Very  never  intended  to  act  upon  it.  And  here) 
Rev.  Monsignere  Searle,  is  cancelled,  the  is  proof  famished  to  our  hand.  A  Kaman 
title  having  been  assumed  without  the  re-  dignitary  is  presented  at  court  with  nil  thai 
quired  authority."  emblems  of  his  rank,  with  the  fall  know- 
There  is  a  tale  connected  with  this  an-  ledge  and  sanction  of  the  fonaer  Lord 
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Chamberlain.    The  country  has  a  greater     MeMtavj  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  phqred 

righttodemaQd  explanations  frum  the  Whig      the  part  of  Sheriff  White's  chaplain  for  a 
Lord  Chamberlain,  than  from  the  private     day. 


MAYNOOTH  AGITATION  AND  MAYNOOTH  CANDIDATES. 

Tee  Maynooth  question  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  It  will  probably 
occasion  more  trouble  to  Earl  Derby  than  Protection.  His  Lordship,  as  an 
intelligent  and  shrewd  man,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
knows  that  the  restoration  to  Protection  is  an  impossibility,  and  gladly  would 
he  say  so  at  once,  were  he  not  afraid  of  breaking  up  his  party,  and  of  experi- 
encing the  same  fate  as  Sir  Robert  Feel.  He  is  obviously  prepared  to  throw 
IVoteetion  overboard  upon  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  country  is  merely  a  feather-bed,  placed  so  as  to  make  the  fall  as  gentle 
as  possible.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  Maynooth  T  It  will  turn  the  scale 
in  many  elections.  There  is  a  strong  current  setting  in,  which  no  Govern- 
ment, be  it  Whig  or  Tory,  can  much  longer  safely  resist.  Mr  Lech,  the  member 
for  the  Wick  burghs,  has  struck  his  flag,  and  has  promised  unreservedly  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  (his  obnoxious  endowment.  Had  he  declined  to  do  so, 
he  would  have  lost  bis  seat ;  and  the  electors  of  the  northern  burghs  deserve 
great  eredrt  for  the  stand,  which  they  have'so  manfully  and  so  early  taken. 
Glasgow,  having  sent  a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  62,000  eitwens,  against 
Maynooth,  and  prisons  for  women,  tmder  the  name  of  nunneries,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, will  surely  not  now  send  any  man  to  Parliament  who  does  not  represent 
them  on  thie  great  question.  In  the  Stirling  and  Dnnfermline  burghs,  both  of 
the  ■candidates  have  given  a  clear  and  unequivocal  utterance;  and  a  candidate 
for  the  suffrages  of  these  burghs,  however  high  bis  qualifications  in  other 
respects,  would  scarcely  be  listened  to,  who  was  not  sound  as  to  the  public 
support  of  this  Romish  College.  In  Leith,  the  Dissenters,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  are  placed  in  a  most  painful  position.  On  the  one  band,  there  is  a 
semi-ProteetTonist,  who  is  opposed  to  Maynooth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  Free-trader,  who  Will  not  pledge  himself  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  en- 
dowment, or,  in  other  words,  who  will  support  it.  The  Free-trader  confesses 
tint  he  is  personally  opposed  to  this  endowment;  that  it  was  a  political 
blander,  and  has  not  served  the  purpose  intended  ;  and  yet  he  will  not  be  a 
party  to  its  repeal.  A  Dissenter  may  say,  "I  am  opposed  to  Protection.  I 
am  also  opposed  to  Maynooth.  I  cannot  vote  with  a  free  mind  for  either. 
What  can  I  dot  If  I  remain  neutral,  and  do  not  appear  at  the  polling- 
booth,  a  Protectionist  may  get  m,  and  thns,  by  standing  aloof,  I  may  keep 
out  the  person  whose  principles,  except  in  relation  to  Maynooth,  are  most  in 
accordance  with  my  own.  Is  it  my  duty,  in  this  case,  not  to  exercise  my 
privilege  of  voting  ?"  We  humbly  presume  that  it  is.  It  is  worth  while,  in 
our  opinion,  to  run  the  risk  of  a  Protectionist  being  carried,  rather  than  vote 
for  a  man  who,  in  the  teeth  of  bis  own  acknowledgments,  will  perpetuate  this 
error,  because  he  was  connected  with  the  Whig  Government,  and  expects  to 
be  so  again.  Dissenters  need  not  be  alarmed,  though  their  stern  adherence 
to  principle  should  send  a  few  Protectionists  to  Parliament.  The  Whig 
Liberals  should  look  to  this  as  well  as  Dissenters,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor 
courteous  that  all  the  concessions  should  be  on  one  side.  Protection  is 
doomed.  It  will  never  raise  its  head  again.  No  tricks  of  political  galvanism 
can  give  even  it  a  momentary  appearance  of  life.  It  is  dead,  dead,  dead ; 
and  hence  Dissenters  may  the  more  readily  hold  aloof,  and  refuse  to  vote  for 

o„„„.,Gooslc 
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a  Free-trader,  who,  with  great  professions  of  liberality  upon  his  lips,  will 
squander  the  public  funds  upon  an  institution  which  is  pouring  over  Ireland 
and  our  colonies  the  seeds  of  disloyalty,  imparity,  mental  slavery,  and 
spiritual  death.  We  most  earnestly  entreat  Dissenters  to  take  a  bold  and 
decided  stand  upon  Maynooth.  The  great  body  of  them,  we  honestly 
believe,  do  not  see  the  value  of  gaining  this  outpost.  They  do  not  perceive 
how  intimately  connected  it  is  with  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment. 
They  do  not  understand,  that  the  nearest  road  to  the  Irish  National  Church 
lies  through  the  Maynooth  College.  This  Popish  institution  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  strongest  buttress  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  "  Times"  knows  this  fact 
better  than  many  of  our  Voluntary  friends,  who  are  so  vary  consistent  that 
they  will  not  destroy  any  of  the  vermin  with  which  their  house  and  grounds 
are  infested,  unless  they  can  first  gather  them  all  together,  and  put  them  to 
death,  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  Archbishop  Whately  knows  this  feet  better 
than  many  of  our  friends,  who,  had  they  acted  upon  the  same  principles  in 
material  monopolies  which  they  seem  prepared  to  do  in  ecclesiastical,  would 
have  stood  back,  and  refused  a  helping  hand  to  put  down  the  corn  monopoly, 
until  they  had  power  sufficient  to  abolish  the  sugar  monopoly,  the  timber  mono- 
poly, and  the  navigation  monopoly,  at  the  same  moment  Dr  Whately  has  no 
great  liking  for  Romanism,  but  he  has  a  very  natural  predilection  for  the 
Irish  Church,  and  hence  he  advocates  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  We 
are  much  afraid,  that  Voluntaryism  is  not  gaining  much  at  present  from  the 
conduct  of  no  small  number  of  its  professors.  The  suspicion  is  somewhat 
extensively  entertained  among  those  who  hold  the  Establishment  principle, 
that  many  Voluntaries  seem  more  at  home  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  Pro- 
testant than  of  Popish  endowments.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this 
is  the  case  ;  but  certainly  we  should  take  care  that  our  good  be  not  evil 
spoken  of.  Something  at  least  is  gained,  when  we  succeed  in  taking  this 
fortress ;  and  every  monopoly,  when  overthrown,  gives  us  greater  facilities 
for  taking  the  rest.  Whenever  a  monopolist  has  his  own  privileges  wrested 
from  him,  he  joins  your  ranks  immediately,  and  helps  you  to  subdue  those 
with  whom  he  formerly  co-operated,  on  the  instinctive  principle  of  self-in- 
terest. The  number  of  petitions  presented,  up  to  the  31st  March,  is  209. 
The  signatures  amount  to  102,448.  This  is  hopeful.  Let  us  bestir  ourselves. 
The  Glasgow  Protestant  Society  has  issued  a  spirited  address  to  the  Protest- 
ant electors,  with  which  we  fully  sympathise.  It  concludes  with  these 
words — "  Let  the  overthrow  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  give  unmistake- 
able  evidence  to  the  Government  and  the  world,  that  the  project  of  endow- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  is  equally  hopeless  as  repre- 
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CHRISTIANITY  SUITED  TO  MAN. 

FOUBTH  ARTICLE. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  Christianity  is  suited  to  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  nature, — not  only  as  it  declares  his  immortality  and 
guilt,  but  also  as  it  reveals  salvation  through  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  We  have  considered  also  the  application  of  Christianity, — and  we 
come  now  to  look  at  the  objection  which  has  been  sometimes  urged,  viz., 
hat  faith  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  we  readily  admit,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
belief  is  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  direct  and  immediate  agency.  While  we 
do  not,  however,  profess  to  explain  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  we 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  Christian  for  proof  that  that  operation 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  moral  freedom.  To  the  Christian  whose  eyes 
glance  along  these  lines  we  would  say,  "  You  have  reason  to  hope  that  a 
good  work  has  been  begun  in  your  soul, — that  you  are  to  some  extent 
under  the  influence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  you  enjoy  in  some  measure 
the  happiness,  and  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  holiness,  which  the  belief  of 
the  truth  imparts;  you  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  God  who 
took  you  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  and  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  your  feet 
on  a  rock  and  established  your  goings ;  were  you  any  more  conscious  of  re- 
straint when  you  believed  the  Gospel,  than  when  you  were  violating  God's 
law  !  were  you  ever  for  a  single  instant  divested  of  the  conviction  that  you 
were  a  free  and  responsible  agent?  Though  convinced  that  the  work  has 
been  the  work  of  God,  are  you  not  as  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  evidence 
of  an  indestructible  consciousness  that  that  work  has  been  performed  in 
entire  accordance  with  your  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature?  " 

There  are  some  general  considerations  connected  with  the  suitableness  of 
Christianity  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  to  which  we  would 
advert  in  conclusion.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  if  Christianity  be  adapted 
to  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  one  man,  it  is  adapted  to  the  con- 
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stitution  and  circumstances  of  all.  It  has  no  affinity  with  any  local  asso- 
ciation, or  with  any  national  peculiarity.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  man, 
civilised  and  savage, — to  men  living  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  torrid 
zone.  It  speaks  to  man  as  man.  It  speaks  a  language  which  men  every- 
where can  understand,  and  in  tones  with  which  the  springs  of  man's  soul 
everywhere  vibrate.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  a  nation  or  a  class.  It  was 
made  for  man,  and  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Is  there  any  emotion  of  the 
rational  soul,  we  may  well  ask,  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  cannot  sustain, 
or  control,  or  dignify  1  Is  there  any  fear  which  disturbs  the  human  breast 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  fitted- to  assuage  T  Is  there  any  hope  that 
throbs  in  our  bosoms,  or  any  aspiration  or  desire  that  we  entertain,  which 
the  petition  o£  Jesus  doea  not  gratify  or  correct}  Show  «s  a  man* 
y-w  care- not  what  maybe'  bre  elkno'or colour—  we  care  not  whether  hie 
condition  in  the  world  be  that  of  weal  or  woe  ;  and  we  show  a  religion  as 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  whole  compass -of  his  being  as  light  to  the  eye, 
or  sound  to  the  ear,  or  air  to  the  lungs.  The  religion  of  Jesus  displays  the 
most  comprehensive  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  our  nature.  It  appre- 
hends fully  the  grandeur  and  meanness  of  that  nature,  and,  what  is  its  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity,  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  both  of  them.  It  re- 
cognises man  panting  after  happiness,  yet  miserable  and  unsatisfied,  ever 
grasping  at  the  endless  and  infinite, .  yet  ever  painfully  conscious  of  his 
distance  from  it; — it  proves  man  beyond  controversy  to  be  what  Pascal  has 
described  him, — "the  glory  and  taa- scandal  of  the  universe.". 

Christianity  is  fitted  to  every  grade  of  intellect,  and  to  all  stages  of  im- 
provement,—to  the  mind  of  the  sage,  and  to  the  dawning  intelligence  of 
lie  child.  Nay,  more,  it  affords  scone  for  every  mental  idiosyncrasy.  Is 
reason  predominant  in  a  man,  Christianity  has  a  history  and:  a  philosophy 
for  bis  investigation  I  Is  imagination  predominant  in  a  man?  Christianity 
makes  the  most  sublime  discoveries,  and  bints  of  things  more  glorious.  Is 
conscience  powerful  in  a  man}  There  are  here  the  purest  morality,  tie 
strongest  motives,  and  moat  comprehensive  requirements.  Is  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  exquisite  sensibility  1  Christianity  says  to  him,  "  Love  ia  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law."      ■ 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  principles  rather  than  of  precepts,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  the  character  of  universality  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
It  has  no  summary  of  commandments,  or  authoritative  code  of  statutes)  like 
those,  of  Judaism,  which  was  local  and  limited  in  its  nature  and  design,  but 
all  its  doctrines  are  presented  as  motives  and  encouragements  to  virtue,  and 
in  connection  with  the  practical  influence  they  are  fitted  to  exert. 

There  are  many  that  tell  us  that  Christianity  is  a  warn-out  thing — est 
effete  system—something  which  suited  the  infancy  of  the  race  of  man,  but 
which  is  unsuited  to  the  mature  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
present  day.  Much  of  this  cant  is  to  be  found,  directly  or  indirectly  stated, 
in  the  more  than  semi-infidel  writings  of  our  time — in  England  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,— in  the  works  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Newman,  Morel], 
Froude,  Parker,  Greg,  and  others  of  the  same  school.  Where  shall  we  find, 
0  ye  apostles  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  1.  the  people  of  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  the  idea  of  Christianity  is  fully  realised  1  Where  shall 
we  find  the  people  or  the  individual  whose  intellectual  and  moral  development 
ia  greater  than  that  of  multitudes  who  have  yielded  to,  and  rejoiced  ia,  the 
troth  as  it  is  in  Jesusf  Where  ia  that  spot  on  earth  in  which  vice  is  un- 
known, and  man  is  all  purity,  all  justice,  and  virtue,  and  happiness ;  where 
tae  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ia  an  every  day  character ;  where  men. 
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flourish  in  all  the  dignity  of  reason,  in  all  the  fervour  of  pure  affection,  in  all 
the  sensibilities  of  a  refined  intellect,  a  pure  taste,  and  a  sublime  devotion 
towards  their  Creator? 

If  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — startling  as  some  of  them  are  to  specu- 
latista,and  different  as  some  of  them  are  from  the  theories  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philosophers — are  seen  when  carefully  examined  to  harmonise  with. 
the  essential  characteristics,  the  individual  experience,  and  the  u a ivereal  emo- 
tions of  human  nature ;  if,  when  those  doctrines  an  employed  as  a  key  to» 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  or  as  a  balm  for  its-  wounds,  or  a» 
a  sphere  for  its  aspirations,  there  be  found  the  most  exact  agreement,  the 
most  delicate  fitting,  to  what  conclusion  can  we  naturally  come,  but  that 
these  doctrines  have  come  from  Him  who  formed  man,  and  endowed  him.- 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  he  possesses — have  come  from. 
Him  who  "  needeth  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  man,  for  He  know* 
what1  is  in  man"? 

And  if  Christianity  is  true,  if  it  is  from  God,  what  is  oar  doty  in  regard1 
to  it  T  Surely  to  receive  it,  and  to  yield  to  its  elevating  and  purifying  in- 
fluence, and  to  pray  and  labour  that  that  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  all  our  fellow-countrymen— of  all 
our  fellow-men.  If  we  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  if  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  views  and  fears  of  thoughtful  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  our  faith  is  destined  to  be  subjected  ere  long  to  a  fierce  and  fiery, 
ordeal.  The  testing  process  has  indeed  begnn.  Infidelity  in  a  form  dif-i 
ferent  from  what  it  has  assumed  for  many  centuries  is  now  boldly  and 
industriously  propagated.  O  that  these  observations  on  the  suitableness  of 
Christianity  to  man, — on  the  "  portable  evidence,"  as  Dr  Chalmers  called 
it, — may  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  those  who  have  perused 
them,  and  may  in  some  degree  assist  them  in  giving  to  them  that  ask  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  with  meekness  and  fear!  Our  Christianity  is  not, 
only  the  foundation  of  our  immortal  hopes,  but  it  is  also  the  security  of  our 
soeinl  and  political  well-being.  Look  to  the  history  of  France-— poor,  mis- 
goidedj  infidel  Prance — during  the  last  sixtyyears.  Does  not  that  historyshow 
a  perpetual  oscillation  between  the  extremes  of  anarchy  and  despotism  1 
Prance  has  had  absolute  monarchy  and  constitutional  monarchy ;  she  has 
had  the  elder  and  the  younger  Bourbons ;  she  has  had  the  republic  of  Dan- 
ton  and  Robespierre,  and  the  republic  of  Arago  and  Lamartioe;  she  has 
had  the  Napoleonism  of  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  and  in  what  state  is  she 
now  1  "  France  is  tranquil,"  but  it  is  with  a  gagged  press,  a  sham  senate, 
and  an  imperious  soldiery.  "France  must  have  more  of  God,"  as  was  said 
by  M.  Mbnod  in  May  1861,  "ere  she  can  be  happy."  The  Christianity  of 
Britain  is  ber  real  safeguard  j  the  Bible  is  our  great  charter.  There  is  much 
ignorance  of  christian  truth,  and  much  profligacy  among  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  of  our  population,  but  the  intelligence  and  right  principle  of 
our  middle  classes  furnish  an  element  of  hope.  Let  us  prize,  and  improve, 
and  disseminate  the  truth.  If  we  abandon  it,  farewell  peace  of  mind,  tare- 
well  all  security  of  life  and  property,  farewell  political  freedom,  farewell  all 
that  is  glorious  and  of  good  report,  farewell  die  hope  of  everlasting  purity 
and  joy. 
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THE  FEMALE  JESUIT  AGAIN.* 

It  will  be  remembered,  tbat  in  the  Magazine  for  Jane  last,  there  appeared  an 
analysis  of  a  remarkably  interesting  work,  which  had  recently  been  published, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Female  Jesuit :  or,  the  Spy  in  the  Family."  It  was  indeed 
a  strange  and  eventful  history.  A  young  lady  was  received  into  the  house  of  an 
Independent  minister  in  London,  under  the  character  of  a  convert  from  the  errors 
of  Popery.  She  made  her  escape  from  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don ;  ana  this  account  waa  the  more  probable,  as  Elizabeth,  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  clergyman,  was  waiting  for  her  by  appointment,  and  actually  saw  her  come 
out  from  the  walla  of  the  ecclesiastical  prison-bouse.  She  represented  herself  to 
be  an  orphan  of  an  old  and  honourable  family.  Her  name  was  Marie  Clifford. 
She  had  received  much  of  her  education  in  convents  upon  the  continent.  Her 
uncle  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  in  the  Romish  church.  With  him  and 
with  other  persons  she  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence.  She  was  in  deli- 
cate health,  and  occasionally  burst  a  blood-vessel,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the 
hospitable  family  under  whose  roof  she  was  a  guest.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  she  was  a  consummate  impostor.  This  effusion  of  blood  was  procured  by 
artificial  means.  Her  correspondents  had  no  existence  in  the  world  of  matter. 
The  letters  she  received  from  these  imaginary  persons  were  composed  by  herself, 
though  in  the  handwriting  of  others.  She  was  an  incarnation  of  falsehood. 
When  the  imposture  was  discovered  in  June  1650  (having  continued  for  abont  six 
months),  she  was  shipped  for  Oslend,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  steward 
of  the  steamer  to  see  her  in  a  railway  carriage  to  Ghent,  at  which  place,  she  said, 
she  had  a  friend  who  would  take  charge  of  her. 

,  An  account  of  this  imposture  was  sent  to  the  "  Times."  It  was  not  inserted; 
and  upon  inquiry  being  made  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  reason  assigned  was 
the  extreme  improbability  of  the  story.  A  second  copy  was  accordingly  forwarded, 
attested  by  witnesses,  which,  however,  shared  thesame  fate  as  thefirst.  Had  the  let 
ter  found  admission  into  the  columns  of  the  "  Times,"  the  "  Female  Jesuit  "  might 
not  have  appeared.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret  this  circumstance.  A  sale  of 
nearly  four  thousand  copies  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  is  a  proof  of  public  inte- 
rest, which  is  rarely  the  fortune  of  any  work.  It  at  once  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. Its  fate  was  singular.  It  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be  a  pure  romance, 
—an  elaborate  fiction  got  up  to  cater  to  the  public  tastes,  when  the  country  was 
heaving  to  its  centre  with  the  Roman  Catholic  agitation.  A  celebrated  writer  of 
fiction  was  of  opinion,  that  it  had  no  more  reality  than  those  tales  which  he  is 
perpetually  spinning  out  from  his  own  brain.  And  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  the  truth  became  known.  Mr  Luke  was  the  worthy  clergyman,  whose  kind- 
ness was  so  much  imposed  upon.  And  our  favourite  Elizabeth  is  a  Miss  Thom- 
son, the  daughter  of  a  London  banker.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  The 
'^Female  Jesuit "  is  a  veritable  story. 

The  past  history  of  an  impostor  like  this  could  not  long  remain  undiscovered, 
when  her  deeds  were  recorded  in  a  volume  of  such  extraordinary  interest,  with 
her  portrait  in  the  frontispiece.  The  first  information  came  from  Mrs  Jobson,  the 
wife  of  a  Wesleyan  minister.  She  called  upon  Mrs  Luke  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Female  Jesuit.''  Her  tale  was  this  in  substance  :  On  a  Monday 
morning,  in  May  1847,  n  young  lady  called  upon  Mr  Jobson,  who  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Manchester.  She  was  an  orphan,  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  was  under 
the  protection  and  residing  in  the  house  of  the  Honourable  B.  Trelawney,  of  Piss 
Bower,  in  the  north  of  Wales.  She  was  acting  as  a  governess  to  his  children,  and 
was  at  present  upon  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Major  Ormond,  at  Didsbury.  Being 
too  late  for  the  Soman  Catholic  service  the  preceding  evening,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  singing  from  a  large  chapel.  She  entered.  Mr  Jobson  was  preaching 
—the  result  was,  conviction  of  sin.    She  came  asking  for  spiritual  instruction. 
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Her  relations  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  she  was  afraid  of  offending  them.  She 
shuddered  at  the  curses  of  the  Romish  church.  Still,  the  great  question  was— 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  Mr  Jobson  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  minister, 
She  left  that  week,  and  Mrs  Jobson  corresponded  with  her,  in  North  Wales, — ad- 
dressing her  letters  to  Miss  Lucy  Grantham  Gardiner,  at  the  Honourable  B.  Tre- 
lawney's,  etc.  The  correspondence  was  continued  for  some  time ;  and  the  letters 
of  Miss  Gardiner  hare  all  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
female  writers.  Of  course  she  has  a  lover,  a  Mr  Wynne,  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
attached,  but  whom  she  cannot  now  marry,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  her 
religious  -views.  Poor  girl !  It  was  a  sore  trial  of  her  faith.  She  made  her 
friends  two  short  visits  during  this  period.  In  one  of  these  she  was  told  that  in- 
quiries had  been  made  of  a  clergyman  at  Didsbnry  respecting  Major  Ormond,  hut 
that  he  bad  never  heard  of  him.  This  was  awkward.  Soon  they  received  a  let- 
ter from  her,  to  the  effect,  that  she  had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  that  Dr  Jones 
of  Chester  was  afraid  the  consequences  would  be  fatal.  A  letter  of  christian  sym- 
pathy was  sent  to  Wrexham  post-office,  as  before.  It  was  returned.  Dr  Jones, 
when  referred  to,  knew  no  such  person.  The  Lucy  Gardiner  of  Mrs  Jobson  was 
the  Marie  Clifford  of  Mrs  Luke.  The  handwriting  was  the  same  ;  the  likeness 
was  the  same.' 

The  father  of  Marie  or  Mary  G.  was  a  farrier.    She  always  called  him  a  sur- 

S son,  which  was  true,  in  one  sense.  Her  mother  was  a  wesk-minded  woman, 
Bring  a  dangerous  facility  of  inclining  to  any  set  of  religious  opinions  which 
might  suit  her  present  interest.  She  laboured  hard  to  give  her  daughter  an  edu- 
cation beyond  her  station  in  life.  Marie  did  not  profit  by  her  advantages  as  much 
as  she  ought  to  have  done.  She  was  a  selfish,  giddy,  and  frivolous  girl.  Hei 
earliest  vices  were  lying  and  stealing.  Her  favourite  occupation  was  novel-read- 
ing,— from  which,  doubtless,  she  derived  her  desire  to  be  thought  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, and  to  be  upon  a  familiar  footing  with  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Such 
«  morning  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  usher  in  a  bright  day  ;  and  It  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  this  dark  shadow  of  the  future  of  her  deceptions,  combined. 
with  her  present  undntifnlness,  brought  the  doting  mother  to  a  premature  grave. 
When  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Marie  obtained  a  situation  at 
Crewe  Hall,  Farndon,  Cheshire,  as  governess  to  two  little  girls.  This  was  about 
the  year  1S45.  Here  she  commenced  the  practice  of  vomiting  blood  ;  but  the 
surgeon  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  the  alarming  symptoms,  as  he  discovered  that 
the  substance  was  not  blood.  She  acquired  more  dexterity  afterwards  in  playing 
this  trick.  She  remained  here  for  two  years,  and  gave  satisfaction.  She  lost  her 
situation  merely  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  parents  of  the  two  pupils. 
It  was  during  her  residence  in  this  family,  and  while  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wrexham,  that  she  commenced  her  correspondence  with  Mrs  Jobson.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  untoward  inquiries  with  respect  to  Major  Ormond,  the  probabili- 
ties are,  that  she  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  herself  in  the  house  of  the 
Wesleyan  minister,  as  she  did  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr  Luke.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  moreover,  that  Mr  Luke  was  about  thirteen  years  a  resident  in  Chester. 
This  explains  the  choice  she  made  of  him,  when  she  went  to  London. 

Upon  the  loss  of  her  situation,  she  paid  a  visit  to  an  annt  and  uncle  in  Manches- 
ter, who  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Opposite  their  house  there  lives  a 
Mr  Rix,  a  medical  gentleman,  distinguished  alike  for  skill  and  benevolence.  The 
two  families  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  Mrs  Rix  sometimes  asked  Miss  G.  to 
apend  an  hoar  or  two  with  her,  an  invitation  which  was  cordially  accepted. 
Here  she  became  unwell,  and  Mr  Rix  attended  her.  Her  uncle's  house  under- 
going some  alterations,  temporary  accommodation  was  found  for  her  elsewhere. 
After  a  fortnight's  residence  with  her  new  friends,  she  requested  Mrs  Rix,  as  & 
special  favour,  to  give  her  a  bed  at  her  house  for  one  night,  as  soma  relatives  had 
unexpectedly  come,  and  would  occupy  their  spare  room.  The  request  was  granted; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  22d  March  1848,  she  slept  there  for  the  first  time.  She  did 
not  leave  it  for  more  than  two  months.  She  becomes  worse,  and  cannot  leave.  A 
letter  comes  from  a  gentleman  in  Manchester,  of  great  wealth,  expressing  a  desire 
that  Miss  G.  would  have  every  attention  paid  to  her,  and  pledging  himself  that 
all  expenses  would  be  paid.    Behold  her  now  an  inmate  in  the  surgeon's  family. 
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The  symptom*  of  ber  malady  prove  perplexing.  Another  medical  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  was  called  in.  Marie  was  a  my  Btery  to  him  also.  Hia  remark, 
anon  leaving  the  home,  would  indicate  that  the  mystery  was  moral  as  wail  as 
physical.  "  Yon  hare  got  Into  a  hobble,  and  I  wish  you  out  of  it."  The  gentle1' 
M  Who  had  guaranteed  the  eapensee  of  Marie,  invited  Mr  and  Mrs  Rix,  two  or 
shiee  times  to  dinner,  on  account  of  t heir  guest,  Bnt  something  or  other  always 
occurred  to  prevent  the  dinners  from  being  eaten.  On  one  occasion,  the  heat  be- 
comes suddenly  unwell,  and  the  dinner  is.  postponed,  as  ho  is  unable  to  receive  hie 
guest*  that  day.  On  another  occasion,  Marie  heteslf  is  seized  with  a  vomiting  of 
blood  ;  her  month  and  lips  are  streaked  with  blood.  A  letter  of  apology  is  written 
lor  their  non-appearance  ;  but  Marie  rallies  almost  as  rapidly  as  she  was  attacked, 
smd  undertakes  to  sand  the  note  to  He  destination  by  her  nephew.  This  was  un- 
fortunate. Perhaps  it  was  mors.  Bat  whatever  suspicions  might  be  entertained 
were  seen  put  to  flight.  A  lady  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  Manchester,  calk 
upon  her  one  day.    She  is  visited  by  a  clergyman  of  eminence.     Presents  of 

Co,  salmon,  and  other  delicacies,  suited  to  an  invalid,  ars  tent  her  by  influential 
ids.  Presents  of  jewellery  make  their  appearance;  and,  at  last,  a  Prayer 
Book  and  Bible,  elegantly  bound,  with  golden  clasps,  in  a  morocco  cast,  is  left  fis- 
her, with  a  complimentaiy  "  note  from  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne." 

There  is  an  end  of  all  things,  eves  of  deoeptian.  A  servant,  one  day,  27th  April, 
finds  below  the  upper  mattress  of  the  bedstead,  used  by  Marie,  a  large  number  of 
letters  and  bills.  Among  them  is  found  a  vial  of  namelaea  ingredients.  The 
servant  assures  her  mistress  that  the  guest  is  an  impostor.    A  letter  is  found,  from 

*  personal  friend  of  Marie,  upbraiding  her  for  falsehood  and  treachery.  One  sen- 
tence was—"  Poor  deluded  Mrs  Rix."     When  her  husband  came  home,  she  said, 

*  We  have  a  swindler  in  our  house.     I  am  certain  that  Mary  O has  been 

duping  us  all  the  time  she  has  been  our  inmate."  It  was  even  so.  The  letter  from 
the  merchant,  as  to  her  expenses,  was  a  forgery.  The  invitations  to  dinner  at  his 
house  were  also  forgeries.  These,  and  other  letters,  had  been  penned  at  her  wish, 
and  under  her  dictation,  by  several  shopkeepers.  The  supposed  gifts  of  fiah  and 
game  were  ordered  from  a  neighbouring  fishmonger, — the  presents  of  various 
articles  of  jewellery  from  Mra  Rix's  own  jeweller,  and  the  handsome  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  from  a  bookseller ;  and,  it  seed  scarcely  be  added,  that  none  *f 
them  were  paid  for.  Her  visitors  had  also  been  duped.  A  bottle  of  bullock's 
blood  is  discovered  in  a  small  trunk,  which  explained  the  frequent  vomiting.  She 
is  confronted  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  but  seems  quite  unmoved.  Her  brother, 
who  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Southport,  is  sent  for.  A  man  of  religious  principle, 
he  is  distressed  at  the  conduct  of  his  sister,  and  says,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  she  had  played  a  like  trick.  To  prevent  legal  consequences,  he  becomes 
answerable  to  Mr  Rix  for  the  amount  which  was  due  him.  She  attempts  an 
escape,  but  is  taken  by  her  brother  to  Southport.  It  wss  in  May  that  she  went 
to  Southport.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  she  is  an  inmate  in  a  London 
convent.  The  remainder  of  her  history,  till  June  1860,  is  given  in  the  "  Female 
Jesuit.'' 

What  became  of  her  after  this  period  ?  What  is  her  history  after  she  embarked 
for  Ostend  from  London '(  She  arrives  in  Ghent,  and  seeks  admission  at  the  Eng- 
lish convent.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  appears  in  Brussels,  and  calls  upon  an 
English  abbe,  well  advanced  in  years,  of  great  kindness  of  heart.  She  tells  her 
story.  She  wasan  orphan,  educated  as  a  Protestant,  but  was  solicitous  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith.  She  had  been  partly  instructed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Neal,  priest  of 
"  the  chapel  of  our  lady,"  in  St  John's  Wood.  She  was  advised  to  spend  a  short 
time  in  a  convent,  preparatory  to  her  great  task  ;  and  her  physicians,  moreover, 
had  recommended  a  change  of  climate  for  her  health.  Her  friends  were  aware 
of  her  intention;  and  her  guardian,  the  Rev.  Mr  Duke,  had  seen  her  on  board. 
From  boisterous  weather,  the  steamer  had  been  driven  upon  a  sand-bank  (which 
was  true),  and  the  passengers  were  transferred  to  the  Rotterdam  cattle-boat.  In 
the  confusion,  her  large  trunk,  containing  the  greater  part  of  her  wearing  apparel 
and  cash,  had  been  lost,  or  left  behind ;  and  hence  she  had  to  repair  to  Ghent 
with  one  small  box.  At  Ghent  and  at  Brussels  she  could  not  be  received  aa  a 
•uardtr,  none  being  admitted  above  eighteen  years  of  age.    Fortunately  aba  had 
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a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  abbe,  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Bamier,  one  of  the  Roman 

■Catholic  iiirests  in  Spanish  Place.    This  letter  was  a  forgery. 

It  ism  comioori  for  persons  in  distress  to  apply  to  clergymen  of  every  permission, 
that  no  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  charitable  and  unsuspecting  priest.  She 
found  a  temporary  shelter  in  his  house,  in  which,  at  that  time,  there  was  residing 
for  a  few  weeks,  an  English  lady,  a  valued  friend.  The  great  trunk,  wi(h  its 
Valuables,  did  not  soon  make  he  appearance ;  and  Marie  made  herself  quite  at 
home,  always  professing  to  seek  a  situation  in  a  Belgian  family,  but  never  seeming 
much  in  earnest  about  it.  The  English  lady,  who -was  her  companion,  regarded 
her  rather  as  a  shallow  little  boaster,  than  as  being  an  adept  in  the  art  of  decep- 
tion. The  habit  which  she  had  with  all  low-minded  and  under-bred  people,  of 
being  in  the  hall  or  the  stairs,  when  the  postman  is  expected,  that  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  household  may  pass  through  their  hands,  was  noticed  a  good  deal, 
daring  her  residence  at  the  abba's  ;  bntitwas  set  down  as  Impertinent  curiosity.  On 
the  28d  Jniy,  she  was  baptized  as  a  Roman  CathoKe,  in  the  chnroh  of  St  Gudwle, 
Brussels  ;  being  her  third  conversion  to  Popery  rn  six  years.  She  was  introduced 
here  to  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Seager,  was  transferred  to  their  care,  and  continued  under 
their  protection  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months.  Mr  Seager  had  been  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  In  October  1843,  he  joined  the  Romish 
church;  and  Mrs  Seager  followed  a  year  afterwards.  With  them  she  removed  to 
Bonn. 

In  Bonn,  she  flattered  herself  that  she  was  safe  from  all  pursuit ;  and  she  once 
Btare  commenced,  upon  a  large  scale,  a  correspondence  with  the  dear  friends  Of 
her  past  years.  Mr  Seager  had  published  a  pamphlet  on  'Romanism,  and  she  in- 
forms him  that  Miss  Thomson  (our  friend  Elisabeth),  had  embraced  the  Catholic 

"faith,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  treatise.  Her  cousin,  Lady 
Charlotte  (the  christian  name  of  Mrs  Thomson,  mother  of  Elizabeth  and  Mrs  Luke, 
was  Charlotte),  had  subsequently  become  a  convert,  and  so  had  Mrs  Luke's  nurse. 
Hiss  Thomson  and  Lady  Charlotte  had  been  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself ;  and,  of  this  imposing  ceremony, 
a  full  account  was  read  by  Marie,  in  a  letter,  which  was  said  to  come  from  Miss 
Thomson.  Thiswns  very  gratifying  intelligence  to  Mr  Seager,  who,  as  an  lionest  con- 
vert to  Romanism,  must  have  been  extremely  delighted,  that  his  small  boot  had 
been  the  means  of  doing  so  much  good.  What  might  it  not  yet  achieve !  But, 
alas!  there  was  one  drawback:  Poor  Miss  Thomson  was  persecuted,  almost  to 
death,  by  her  father,  because  she  had  renounced  Protestantism.  A  correspondence 
with  such  persons  could  not  bnt  prove  extremely  interesting  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Seager. 
And  hence  Marie's  talents  at  letter  writing  were  again  vigorously  exercised. 

A  letter  is  forwarded  from  Bonn  to  Mrs  Charles  Cunliffe  of  Llaynon,  the  wife 
of  the  vicar  of  Wrexham,  hut  who  is  as  much  an  imaginary  personage  as  the  uncle 
Clifford  of  former  days.  Bnt  though  there  is  no  Mrs  Charles  Cunliffe  of  Llaynon, 
there  is  a  Mrs  Cunliffe  of  Llwynissa,  and  into  her  hands  the  postman  of 
Wrexham  delivers  the  foreign  letter.  It  is  opened.  It  has  reference  to  parties  of 
whom  she  knows  nothing.  It  is  full  of  Popery.  Her  relations  are  all  staunch 
Protestants.  It  cannot  be  for  her.  The  letter  is  returned  to  the  post-office. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  another  communication  from  the  same  quarter  makes  its 

-appearance.  1 1  is  also  returned.  How  long  this  might  have  continued  without 
detection,  it  is  hard  to  say,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Female 
Jesuit."  This  volume  had  found  its  way  into  the  "  Wrexham  Ladies'  Book 
Club,"  and,  upon  its  perusal,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cunliffe  found  so  many  coincidences, 
that  they  were  nearly  satisfied,  their  unknown  correspondent  was  the  lady 
whose  adventurea  were  therein  described.  A  comrouni cation  was  opened  up  with 
Mr  and  Mrs  Luke  ;  a  specimen  of  Marie's  handwriting  was  also  sent,  which  made 
the  matter  certain.  But  the  two  letters  had  been  returned  to  the  post-office  be- 
fore Hie  book  was  read.  Marie  was  how  playing  her  game  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Secluded  in  Bonn,  she  knew  not  that  the  publication  of  the  "Female  Jesuit  "had 
given  her  a  notoriety  in  almost  every  household  in  the  kingdom. 

One  morning,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cunliffe  arc  about  to  setoff  tO  witness  the  Great 
Exhibition.  A  packet  is  put  into  their  hands  from  Bonn,  addressed  to  Miss  Thom- 
son, ewe  of  MrsOunlrife.    The  envelope  contained  two  letters,  both  addressed  f 
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Elizabeth.  The;  were  both  opened.  One  was  from  Marie.  The  other  was  from 
Mr  Seager,  in  reference  to  a  little  work  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  publish, 
and  which  she  wished  to  dedicate  to  Mr  Seager,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 

Siritual  good  she  had  received  from  his  pamphlet.  It  was  written  in  a  kind, 
iristian  spirit,  and  was  dated  Baumschule,  Bonn  am  Rhein,  Prussia,  May  23, 
1851.  The  party  come  to  London,  and  meeting  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Luke,  they  are 
introduced  to  a  young  lady — Miss  Thomson,  the  Elizabeth  whose  correspond- 
ence Mrs  Cunliffe  had  bo  unceremoniously  intercepted.  Explanations  are  made. 
"  It  was  very  evident  from  these  letters  that  Marie  had  imposed  upon  Mr  and  Mrs 
Seager  as  completely  as  upon  Mr  and  Mrs  Luke.  She  was  now  apparently  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  representing  Elizabeth  as  a  convert  also  j  carrying  on  aficti. 
tions  correspondence  in  Elizabeth's  name,  and  intercepting  returned  letters.  She 
had  imagined  that  in  a  part  so  distant  as  North  Wales,  and  using  the  christian 
names  only  of  her  former  friends,  her  character  would  never  be  identified,  and 
that  the  letters  would  be  returned.  She  was  evidently  unaware  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  which  had  so  singularly  led  to  her  detection,  and  was  taking 
lessons  in  French  and  German,  at  the  expense  of  her  present  friends,  and  affect- 
ing ill  health  according  to  her  practice  in  former  days."  What  was  now  to  be 
done  to  unmask  the  hypocrite  1  It  was  evidently  their  duty  to  inform  Mr 
Seager  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  the  person  whom  he  was  protecting.  A 
letter  to  him  would  probably  pass  through  Marie's  hands,  who  would  take  good 
care  he  would  never  see  it.  Was  there  no  one  going  to  Bonn,  to  whom  this  deli- 
cate commission  could  he  intrusted  ?  June  and  July  passed  away.  In  August 
the  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  held  in  London.  There  is  present 
a  Protestant  minister  from  Bonn.  They  learn  from  him  that  Mr  Seager  was  still 
at  Baumschule,  that  he  had  a  young  lady  under  his  care,  who  was  active  in  pro- 
selytising, and  who  had  converted  to  Popery  a  young  lady  of  his  congregation. 
This  information  induced  Mr  Luke  to  repair  to  Bonn  in  person.  Elizabeth  went 
with  him,  and  also  Mr  and  Mrs  Thomson,  who  were  desirous  of  attending  an  ap- 
proaching conference  of  the  German  churches  at  Elberfeld.  Our  travellers  ar- 
rive at  Bona  on  September  10th,  late  at  night.  A  note  is  addressed  early  next 
morning,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr  PUtt,  the  Protestant  minister  above  referred 
to,  requesting  au  interview  at  their  hotel  with  Mr  Seager.  It  is  fixed  at  half-past 
two.  Fearful  of  encountering  Marie,  Mr  Luke  and  Elizabeth  did  not  repair  be- 
yond the  garden.  As  the  hour  drew  on,  they  repaired  to  the  sitting-room,  to 
wait  Mr  Seager's  expected  visit,  and  took  out  their  documentary  evidence  in 
readiness  for  his  arrival.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and,  without  the  announcement 
of  his  name,  a  gentleman  entered.  He  bowed,  and  Mr  Luke  bowed.  Mr  Seager 
was  the  first  to  speak,  and  looking  hard  at  the  two  strangers,  he  said,  "  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  remembering  you." 

"  No,  said  Mr  Lnke,  "  1  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  I  wish  to  see  you  on  very 
important  business ;"  and  he  begged  Mr  Seager  to  be  seated. 

Mr  Seager  turned  a  most  inquiring  look  on  both,  and  Mr  Luke  took  out  of  his 
bag  Mr  Seager's  letter  to  Elizabeth,  of  May  23,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  saying, 
"  In  order  to  introduce  the  subject,  1  present  you  with  your  note.  You  remem- 
ber this?" 

Mr  Seager  looked  at  it,  opened  it;  and,  with  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and 
curiosity,  answered  "  Yes." 

Looking  from  him  to  Elizabeth,  Mr  Luke  said,  "  I  now  introduce  to  you  the 
Miss  Thomson,  to  whom  this  note  is  addressed." 

Mr  Seager  put  the  note  down,  and  looking  hard  at  her,  said,  "  No  ;  the  lady  to 
whom  I  addressed  this  letter,  is  dead." 

"And  I,"  continued  Mr  L.,  "am  the  Mr  Duke  referred  to  in  Marie's  letter. 
My  real  name  is  Luke." 

Mr  Seager  turned  his  eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  said  with  an  expression 
which  paper  cannot  convey,  "  No  I  you  are  represented  as  dead  too." 

He  paused,  and  well  he  might.      •  *  *  *        Mr  Luke,  by  onr 

Marie  s  account,  the  most  blameless  of  heretics,  and  for  the  repose  of  whose  aonl 
many  a  prayer  had  been  offered  up  in  Bonn,  was  living  and  present  before  bint. 
Elizabeth,  who,  as  she  had  died  a  martyr  (her  death  hastened  by  the  persecu- 
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who  had  fol- 
lowed in  her  train,  had,  with  her  altered  position,  passed  out  of  existence. 

Mr  Luke  now  narrated  the  history  of  Marie.  Mr  Seager  listened  in  silence. 
When  aBked,  if  he  was  prepared  for  such  a  communication  1  "  I  was,"  replied  he, 
"unhappily."  His  suspicions  had  been  awakened  by  some  circumstances.  Mr 
Seager  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Mrs  Thomson,  the  Lady  Charlotte  of  Marie's 
acquaintance,  and  to  Mr  Thomson  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  Elizabeth  to 
death,  on  account  of  her  conversion  to  the  Romish  faith.  No  wonder  he  was  be- 
wildered. Putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  said  at  parting,  "  I  feel  quite  be- 
wildered. My  great  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  it  from  Marie.  1  think  I  shall  not 
even  tell  Mrs  Seager." 

There  was  a  meeting  again  in  the  evening  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  impostor  should  be  legally  dealt  with,  Mr  Seager  acting  as  pro- 
secutor, and  Mrs  Luke  and  Miss  Thomson  as  witnesses.  It  was  done;  but  for 
the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  examination,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume,  if 
our  readers  wish  more  information.  She  is  arrested,  is  examined  before  a  magis- 
trate, confesses  her  guilt,  and  is  sent  to  prison.  She  seems  quite  unmoved.  When 
her  room  was  searched,  letters  were  found  from  Mrs  Cunliffe  and  other  parties  in 
Wales,  with  whom  she  had  carried  on  this  imaginary  correspondence.  These  were 
written  in  an  extremely  small  and  crampea  hand,  crossed  and  recrossed  after 
a  truly  feminine  fashion,  so  as  almost  to  make  them  illegible.  With  these  ficti- 
tious communications  from  North  Wales,  which  she  read  to  them,  she  imposed 
upon  her  kind  friends  at  Bonn.  There  was  also  a  draught  of  a  letter,  regarding  a 
confidential  communication  with  the  English  episcopal  minister  at  Bonn — was  she 
meditating  another  conversion  to  Protestantism?  There  was  a  small  volume  of 
printed  poems  by  "  Matilda,"  containing  all  the  verses  she  had  passed  off  as  her 
own,  when  residing  with  Mr  Luke.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  add,  that  Marie's 
will  was  discovered  among  other  documents,  as  another  tale  is  suspended  upon 
this.  In  February  1851,  Marie  writes  Cardinal  Wiseman,  with  the  usual  story  of 
her  conversion  to  Romanism,  of  her  delicate  health  ;  and  as  she  is  desirous  of  be- 
queathing her  large  fortune  to  religious  purposes,  but  cannot  employ  the  family 
solicitor,  she  requests  his  eminence  to  recommend  her  to  a  Catholic  lawyer.  The 
sums  she  had  to  dispose  of  were  considerable.  There  is  L.4000  in  one  quarter, 
and  L.2000  in  another,  etc.  etc. ;  so  that  though  she  was  not  so  rich  a  prize  as  Miss 
Talbot,  with  ber  L. 80,000,  she  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  solicitor  of 
Dr  Wiseman  entered  into  correspondence  with  her,  and  gave  her  such  advice  as 
his  knowledge  of  her  circumstances  permitted.  Accordingly,  a  will  was  drawn  up 
in  strict  form,  and  with  great  legal  accuracy.  Consistent  she  was  in  all  tilings. 
She  was  a  liar  and  a  deceiver  from  the  beginning,  and  she  seema  bent  upon  play- 
ing out  her  part. 

Marie's  time  of  imprisonment  is  probably  expired  by  this  time.  Arrangements 
have  been  made,  we  are  informed,  and  at  her  own  request  too,  by  a  lady  in  Bonn, 
for  her  temporary  admission  into  a  convent-penitentiary. 

Mr  Seager  is  about  to  publish  a  narrative  of  her  conduct,  from  her  reception  by 
the  hospital  Abbe  at  Brussels,  to  the  exposure  of  her  duplicity  at  Bonn,  by  Mr 
Luke.    The  title  of  the  work  will  be,  "  The  Female  Jesuit  Abroad.." 

Such  is  the  history  of  ^this  extraordinary  impostor.  With  talents  and  perse 
verance  which  might  have  given  her  an  independent  and  honourable  position  in 
society,  she  has  sunk  herself  to  the  lowest  depths  of  deception.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty-seven,  or  twenty-eight,  she  has  exposed  herself,  both  in  this  country  and 

ri  the  continent;  and  so  long  as  she  lives  the  bland  of  a  liar  is  on  her  forehead, 
has  been  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood.  She  has  been  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping  upon  lies.  Lies  seem  indispensable  to  her  existence  ;  and  without 
some  special  miracle  of  Divine  mercy,  a  terrible  future  is  awaiting  her.  She  has 
wearied  herself  with  lies,  and  liars  shall  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  Let 
each,  and  especially  the  young,  learn  from  this  instance  of  youthful  depravity,  the 
danger  of  entering  upon  a  course  of  deception.  Let  it  be  our  prayer — "  Remove 
far  from  me  vanity  and  lies. " 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  DANIEL  GORRIE,  KETTLE. 

Tub  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bmoit  Condwcloleh,  a  small  farm  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shilligan,  m  the  Tale  of  Logiealniond,  in  the  closing  year  of  the  fast  century. 
From  his  infancy-  he  was  of  a  gentle,  thoughtful,  and  retiring  disposition  ;  and 
gave  early  indication  of  those  amiable  features  of  character  which  afterwards 
formed  the  man.  He  became  fond  of  reading,  and  manifested  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge-,  stealing  often  awny  from  the  noisy  sports  of  his  more  thou  girt  less 
youthful  companions,  (o  pore  in  secret  over  his  favourite  authors.  These  habits, 
growing  by  what  they  fed  on,  disposed  him  to  seek  a|profesBion  in  life,  requiring 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body- ;  and  from  an  early  period  hfe 
heart  seems  to  have  been  set  upon  the  office  of  the  ministry.  His  parents,  with 
right  Christian  feeling,  when  they  perceived  it,  favoured  the  bent  of  his  -mind,  and 
furthered  his  wishes  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  He  was  taken  from  the  -village 
■school  and  pnt  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth  ;  from  which,  after  passing 
through  a  preliminary  course  of  education  there,  he  was  sent  to  the  'University  Of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  very  early  age  of  thirteen.  Here  he  became,  as  usual,  a  great 
favourite  with  his  fellow- students ;  while  his  diligence  and  proficiency  in  'tile 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  secured  for  him  in  due  time  the  esteem  of  his 
professors.  Mr  Gorrie  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  when  he  entered  the  College,  he  had  no  other  intention  than  that  of 
becoming  a  minister  in  connection  with  it ;  but  when  he  had  finished  the  usual 
curriculum  of  Study  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  his  ecclesiastical  views  underwent  on 
entire  and  permanent  change.  Prom  strong  conscientious  convictions,  he  saw  It 
to  be  his  duty,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  early  associations,  the  influence  of 
friends,  and  the  certainty  of  future  preferment,  to  relinquish  his  connection  with 
the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  dissent.  He  pnt 
himself,  accordingly,  under  the  care  of  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
lifter  undergoing  the  usual  course  of  trial,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Gorrie  soon  gave  evidence  of  possessing  very  acceptable  pulpit  talents,  and 
only  five  months  after  license,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Relief  Congregation  of  Kettle.  Here  there  was  not  only  a  large  field 
of  usefulness  spread  before  him,  -which  he  was  well  qualified  and  disposed  to  cnlti 
Tate,  bnt  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation  at  the  time  were  such  as  strik- 
ingly manifested  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence  In  his  appointment.  It  had 
just  been  rent  and  distracted  by  events  of  a  most  distressing  nature,  and  needed 
the  voice  of  a  comforter,  and  the  hand  of  a  healer,  to  compose  its  troubled  spirit. 
Of  all  others,  the  individual  who  was  sent  to  them  was  singularly  formed  for  this 
very  service,  and  soon,  by  his  kind,  affectionate,  and  gentle  temper,  he  reduced 
the  troubled  elements  to  peace  ;  so  that,  as  he  himself  remarked,  in  his  last  ser- 
mon in  the  old  church,  before  it  was  taken  down,  from  that  hour  to  this,  during 
the  course  of  thirty  years,  there  had  never  been  one  discordant  sound  among  them. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  coming  among  them,  he  secured  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  congregation  ■  and  as  his  mind  and  heart  matured  and  opened  np, 
under  advancing  years  and  growing  Christian  experience,  that  first  affection  be- 
came increasingly  warmer;  so  lhat  never  was  it  more  ardent  than  jost  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  untimely  loss.  Nor  was  this  love  on  their  part  only,  the 
feeling  was  reciprocal.  He  was  deeply  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  congregation, 
and  laboured  much,  and  prayed  for  its  prosperity.  Into  all  that  concerned  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  flock  he  threw  himself  with  generous  devotedness ;  and,  ai  a 
tender  parent,  cared  for  every  one  of  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Earnest  and 
animated  as  he  ever  was,  wherever  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  no- 
where more  animated  than  in  his  own  pulpit,  among  his  own  people.  Here  his 
affections  seemed  to  have  freer  scope  and  exercise  ;  and  he  felt  as  if  lie  would 
compel  every  one  of  them  to  receive  tire  Gospel  call.  Seldom  have  we  teen  Mm 
more  excited,  and  felt  him  more  impressive,  than  on  his  own  com: minion' Sabbaths. 
Tli  effect  of  these  labours  was,  that  his  congregation  steadily  prospered,  and  never 
was  in  more  hopeful  circumstances  than  at  the  present  moment.     The  old  build- 
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ing  in  which  they  had  hitherto  worshipped  was  just  taken  down,  and  a  new  and 
beautiful  edifice  was  rising  in  its  stead,  in  which  they  were  anticipating  many 
happy  yeans  of  growing  comfort  and  improvement,  under  the  teaching  of  him 
wno  is  no  more.  But,  in  the  clear  and  cloudless  day,  when  all  was  sunshine  and 
peace,  when  hopes  were  high,  and  prospects  were  cheering,  the  bait  of  death  fell 
among  them  ;  and  their  baloved  pastor,  on  whom  their  eyes  and  hearts  were  set, 
with  perhaps  too-  much  confidence,  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  illness  by  which  he  was  removed  so  suddenly  was  one  of  great  severity  and 
unusual  rapidity,  and  must  nave  been  long  insensibly  advancing  upon  him. 
There  were  many  premonitory  symptoms,  indeed,  of  its  presence  long  before, 
which  friends  and  relatives  can  now  distinctly  remember,  but  they  were  un- 
suspectingly attributed  at  the  time  to  other  causes.  He  had  been  of  a  firm  and 
vigorous  constitution  from  his  youth,  and  since  lie  entered  ou  his  ministerial  work 
had  never  been  seriously  indisposed,  or  laid  aside  from  duty.  Indeed,  he  gave 
promise  above  many  of  his  brethren  of  bidding  fair  for  afresh  and  bale  old  age, 
wearing  out  in  his  Master's  service,  and  dwelling  with  increasing  usefulness 
among  his  own  people.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  seeming  health,  a  worm  unseen 
was  insidiously  preying  upon  his  strength,  and  preparing  to  by  him  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  A  lew  months  ago  he  seemed  to  be  attacked  by  cold,  and  when  over- 
tasked with  labonr,  complained,  but  evidently  without  alarm,  of  pain  in  bis  right 
side.  His  friends  became  more  concerned  than  he  himself  seemed  to  be,  for  they 
thought  they  could  discern  in  his  altered  appearance  something  indicative  of  fail- 
ing health  ;  yet  even  then  his  usual  happy  temper  and  cheerful  conversation 
tended  to  assure  then*  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong.  About  six  weeks, 
however,  before  his  death,  he  was  instantaneously  laid  prostrate,  and  when  medi- 
cal aid  was  called  in,  it  was  found  that  disease  of  a  most  virulent  and  dangerous 
nature  had  fixed  its  seat  in  the  liver,  and  already  had  advanced  far  in  its  fatal 
course.  From  that  day  to  the  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  means  and  skill  that  could 
be  employed,  the  disease,  which  bad  long  lain  slumbering  in  his  constitution, 
progressed  rapidly  in  the  execution  of  its  appointed  commission,  until  its  work 
was  accomplished.  The  whole  history  of  his  sickness  and  death  has  been  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  that  the  overwhelming  stroke  can  scarcely  yet  be  realised  by 
his  weeping  family  and  attached  congregation,  and  the  conviction  that  he  has  for 
ever  passed  away  from  them,  and  the  scene  of  his  loved  labours  here  upon  earth, 
time  alone,  with  other  changes,  will  gradually  enable  them  to  understand. 

From  contemplating  the  outward  ravages  of  death,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the 
case  of  the  departing  spirit.  During  all  hie  illness,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that, 
though  his  strong  frame  was  severely  shaken,  and  reduced  with  amazing  rapidity, 
God  was  exceedingly  gracious  to  him  in  sparing  him  from  bodily  suffering.  He 
bad  no  pain  whatever  ;  and  thus  relieved  from  outward  distress,  bis  mind  enjoyed 
great  freedom  and  tranquillity  to  contemplate  the  things  of  God,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  eternity  :  and  this  he  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
fulfilling  the  testimony  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  His  end  wae  truly  a  serene  and  peace- 
ful one.  Though  his  sun  went  down  almost  at  noon,  it  was  not  in  darkness ;  but 
like  one  of  those  beautiful  autumnal  evenings, — when,  after  a  bright  and 
cheerful  day,  the  orb  of  light  sets  calm  and  glorious  among  the  heavy  golden 
masses  of  the  western  sky,  so  full  of  hope  and  faith  he  looked  forward  to  his 
change,  and  peacefully  prepared  for  it.  In  meeting  with  the  king  of  terrors  he 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  no  surprise  ;  but  was  as  one  who  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  prospect,  and  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  lay  aside  his  vestments  and  to 
die.  The  religious  experience  of  his  past  life  then  fully  nppeured  to  all  around 
him  to  have  been  a  solid  work,  carried  steadily  and  diligently  forward,  and  need- 
ing not  to  be  hurriedly  brought  up  at  the  conclusion.  He  early  snw  the  event 
that  was  approaching,  and  cheerfully  awaited. it  with  hope  and  faith.  From  ex- 
«e6sire  weakness  and  languor  he  was  indisposed  to  speak  much,  but  the  few 
words  that  he  uttered  were  always  full  af  comfort.  .  A  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture •  friend  and  brother  in  the  ministry  asked  him  what  his  views  were  in 
the  prospect  of  a  change, — when  he  promptly  and  firmly  replied,  "  I  have  no 
fears."  The  same  individual  at  another  time  said,  "Inane,  that  Hod  is  with  you  ;" 
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to  which  he  answered,  with  much  assurance,  "Not  only  that,  but  I  shall  soon  be 
in  him."  He  was  naturally  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  religions  experience, 
and  always  shrunk  from  everything  that  resembled  the  ostentation  of  piety  ;  bat 
to  his  friends  and  relatives  around  his  bedside,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  he 
calmly  and  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will, 
either  to  remain  and  labour  on  in  the  vineyard,  or  to  depart  and  to  be  with  him- 
self— his  looks  and  manner  meanwhile  conveying  more  than  his  language  ven- 
tured to  express.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  Sabbath  he  spent  on  earth  ha 
gathered  those  members  of  his  family  who  were  then  at  home  around  his  bed,  and 
after  earnestly  pressing  them,  in  broken  accents,  to  place  their  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  God  whom  he  had  served,  and  the  gracious  Saviour  whose  salvation 
he  had  preached,  he  blessed  them  every  one  with  a  father's  and  a  husband's  bless- 
ing, commending  them  all  to  the  keeping  of  a  covenant  God,  and  then  lay  back 
exhausted  on  his  pillow.  Next  evening  he  recognised  another  of  his  family  who 
had  just  arrived  from  a  distance,  and  gave  him  also  a  parting  advice  and  parental 
blessing.  After  this  he  gradually  became  weaker:  ho  .lay  apparently  insensible 
the  whole  of  Tuesday,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  the  tender  objects  of  his  affection, 
who  were  clustered  around  ill's  bedside.  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  quarter 
past  six  o'clock,  his  breathing  suddenly  ceased,  and,  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle, 
liia  pure  and  peaceful  spirit  fled  away  from  its  earthly  tabernacle  to  the  bosom  of 
ita  God. 

"  Servant  of  God  well  done; 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ  : 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

D.  K„ 


CJovrtflpontrence. 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  CAPFRARIA. 

Ma  EotToa, — In  the  last  communication  which  I  sent  to  your  valuable  Magazine, 
1  gave  you  the  account  which  I  had  received  from  South  Africa  up  to  the  middle 
of  January,  concerning  the  residence  and  condition  of  some  of  the  Caffre  converts 
connected  with  our  mission.  Since  then  I  have  had  information  as  late  as  the  23d 
of  March.  In  little  more  than  two  months  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  face 
of  matters  at  the  Chumie.  Early  in  February  a  party  of  soldiers,  under 
General  Somerset,  marched  thither,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  crops 
in  that  district,  which  were  very  luxuriant,  ana  rapidly  approaching  ma- 
turity. Destruction  instantly  commenced.  The  crops  were  cut  and  trampled 
under  foot.  The  cottages  were  broken  down,  and  the  materials,  with  books,  tracts, 
Bibles,  were  soon  seen  scattered  over  the  nlace.  The  Fin  goes  appropriated  to 
themselves  whatever  they  had  a  fancy  to.  Mrs  Chalmers  was  compelled  to  leave, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  protected  by  her  presence,  forthwith  found  them- 
selves exposed  and  defenceless. 

In  this  state  of  matters  Dukwaua,  and  about  twelve  other  individuals,  who  had 
hitherto  been  harbouring  about  Ctinmie,  came  out  of  the  bush  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves.  They  were,  of  course,  stripped  of 
their  arms,  marched  to  Fort  Cox,  where,  after  being  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioner, they  were  set  at  large,  turned  adrift  to  join  their  countrymen,  and  ordered 
across  the  Kei.  I  have  seen  no  account  of  the  particular  charges  brought  against 
them,  but  they  could  not  be  of  a  rebellions  character,  since,  immediately  after 
their  examination,  they  were  set  at  large,  and  only  banished  into  Caffraria  Proper. 
A  full  account  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  expected  by  next  mail. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  females  at  Chumie  were  subjected,  appears  to  have 
been  very  shameful  and  revolting.  They  were  turned  naked  across  the  Chumie 
river ;  and,  on  its  banks,  were  afterwards  beheld  the  remnants  of  their  clothes, 
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carosses,  mats,  baskets,  etc.  etc.  Mrs  Chalmers  ia  now  safe  at  Lovedale,  though 
she  baa  lost  some  of  her  goats,  and  been  compelled  to  leave  her  house. 

About  the  18th  of  Marcli,  the  troops  were  to  move  to  the  Chumie  mission  sta- 
tion, which  for  some  time  was  to  be  made  the  centre  of  military  operations.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  the  mission  premises  have  not  been  unroofed;  and 
therefore,  while  they  will  afford  a  sheltering  place  for  the  military,  they  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  catching  fire,  and  of  being  burned  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
Mrs  Chalmers's  house  has  been  unroofed  by  a  friendly  hand,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  church  and  mission  house  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  before  the  military  had  encamped  upon  the  spot.  Amid  the  firing  of  guns, 
and  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  no  roofed  premises  are  safe. 

The  arrival  of  the  next  mail  will  be  waited  for  by  all  the  friends  of  missions  with 
great  anxiety.  General  Cathcart,  the  new  governor,  has  arrived  at  Cape  Town, 
taken  the  necessary  oaths,  and  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  colony.  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  on  tfie  eve  of  sailing  for  Britain  when  the  last  information  was 
despatched.  Private  accounts  do  not  entirely  corroborate  the  glowing  official 
accounts  of  the  late  military  triumphs  at  Waterkloof.  "  After  the  first  day  or 
two  of  fighting  "  between  the  British,  troops  and  Caffres,  says  a  person  writing 
from  the  spot,  "  the  runaway  dodge  was  observed  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  we 
much  fear  that,  as  soon  as  we  leave,  the  Caffres  will  return  again  to  these  immense 
mountain  forests." 

By  a  letter  which  I  have  seen  in  Glasgow,  Mr  Cumming  is  off  Deal,  in  the 
Channel,  and  before  your  Magazine  can  bo  issued,  1  hope  and  trust  he  will  have 
arrived  safely  in  his  native  city,  Edinburgh.  Gavin  Sthuthbrs. 


PRACTICAL  STEP  FOB  THE  ADOPTION  OF  NEST  SYNOD,  FOB  THE 
;j  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

Sir, — Having  observed,  with  grovring  interest,  the  great  and  'gratifying  progress 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  our  church,  iu  favour  of  the  more  liberal  support  of 
the  gospel  ministry  ;  and  being  convinced,  after  what  has  been  said,  written,  and 
done,  on  this  subject,  that  at  next  meeting  of  Synod,  some  practical  step  will  be 
called  for  in  advance  of  those  already  taken  by  the  Synod  s  committee ;  permit 
me  to  submit  to  your  readers  the  following  suggestions,  with  the  design  of  contri- 
buting somewhat  to  the  bringing  forward  of  a  practical  measure  on  this  most 
argent  and  most  important  question.  If  the  suggestions  commeud  themselves  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  more  especially  addressed,  they  can  easily  be  thrown 
into  the  form  of  resolutions,  which  may  be  moved  in  presbyteries  or  sessions,  when 
the  report  on  this  matter,  sent  down  to  them  by  the  Synod,  comes  before  them  for 
consideration. 

Suggestion  1st,  That  the  Synod  adhere  to  its  expression  of  opinion  in  May  1851, 
to  the  effect,  that,  without  giving  a  decision  on  the  matter  of  stipends,  binding  on 
the  congregations  of  the  church,  the  snm  of  L.lSObekept  in  view  as  a  desirable 
minimum  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  if  possible,  ultimately  attained. 

2d,  That  in  the  meantime  an  endeavour  be  made  to  raise  as  many  of  the  smaller 
stipends  as  practicable  to  L.120. 

3d,  That  to  gain  this  object,  congregations  able  to  give  L.120,  hut  not  raising  so 
much,  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  circumstance,  with  the  view  of  suggest- 
ing to  them  the  desirableness  and  propriety  of  reaching  this  sum. 

4th,  That  congregations,  unable  to  give  L.120  without  assistance  from  others, 
be  entitled  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  supplementing  fund,  subject  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  rules  and  forms  of  procedure. 

Such  are  the  suggestions  of  yours,  etc., 

A  Mehbeb    f  Synod. 


^nzd  by  Google 
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CoRTKlBCTIOHa  'I'dWARDBTUE  ElFOMttOM 

OF  thi  Book  0*  Gkneslb.  By  Robust 
8.  Cs.iini.iBH,  Free  St  George's,  Edin- 
burgh. Vol.  \\.  12mo.  Pp.  448.  1852. 
Eemburgh :  Ji*nBtoap  Ac  Hunter. 
Dm  CiHDLiiii  pursues  the  plan  which  wu 
announced  in  the  preface  of  tbe  former 
voluate,  published  about  two  yearn  ago. 
It  ia  bat  fair  to  repeat  it,  as  a  work  should 
he  judged  of  from  the  object  which  the 
author  has  in  view :  "  Tbe  character  of  con- 
tributions or  essays  towards  a  full  commen- 
tary on  Genesis,  seemed  best  to  correspond 
wrth  the  view  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
the  wort,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to 
eater  into  a  minute  or  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  sacred  text,  Terse  by  Terse,  tbe 
object  being  rather  to  unfold  those  views 
-of  tbe  Divine  government  and  tbe  history 
of  man,  which  tbe  general  strain  of  tbe 
narrative  in  its  obvious  interpretation  sug- 
gests." Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  attempt  to  expound  an  historical 
boob  snch  as  Genesis,  verse  by  verse,  and 
clause  by  clause.  The  spirit  is  completely 
evaporated  by  this  deadening  progress. 
The  principal  and  the  subordinate  are  thus 
confounded  together,  and,  to  use  an  artistic 
illustration,  as  raueh  pains  k  bestowed  upon 
the  Agora*  in  the  back-ground  as-  upon 
those  in  the  front ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, there  is  no  back-ground  at  all,  but 
all  are  huddled  together  in  the  front,  with 
a  most  delightful  confusion.  Our  author 
has  avoided  this  error  of  inferior  exposi- 
tors, who  make  no  distinction  between  the 
shell  and  the  kernel.  He  selecs  the  main 
idea  with  considerable  skill.  He  deduces 
some  valuable  principle  from  the  historical 
passage,  throws  upon  it  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament,  illustrates  the  harmony  of 
the  two  dispensations,  and  applies  it  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  We  like  this  volume, 
upon  the  whole,  better  thau  the  former. 
There  was  a  tendency  then  to  a  somewhat 
over-refined  speculation,  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  has  no  existence  in  the  pre- 
sent. About  three-fourths  of  the  volume 
are  occupied  with  the  history  of  Abraham. 
nences  with  the  covenant  of  circum- 
and  ends  with  the  beginning  of 
vacoris  pilgrimage.  The  subjects  treated 
admit  of  some  beautiful  domestic  pictures. 
We  give  one.  The  servant  of  Abraham  ts 
coming  home  with  Rebekah,  tbe  cousin  and 
tbe  bride  of  his  young  master  Isaac: — 
"The  caravan,  with  its  attendant  camelsand 


net  nnuwved.  himself.  The  first  glimpse  of 
his  master's  encampment  in  the  distance 
alsr  off,  itin  his  aoul  to  its  warmest  depths. 
He  has  right  joyous  news  to  impart  to  the 
aged  pilgrim  ;  bo  has  a  gracious  daughter  to 
present  te  him.  And  that  daughter,  may  she 
not  equally  be  agitated  as  she  approaches  the- 
unknown  seeno  of  the  great  crisis  of  ber  Hie,. 
in  profoundest  darkness,  as  to  what  the  coleur 
of  that  life  is  tube  1 

™  It  is  a  calm  and  peaceful  summer  even- 
ing. Tbe  oxen  hye  been  lodged  in  their 
status  aod  the  i  ni  piemen  u  of  husbaod  rj  are. 

breath  of  wind  rustles  in  tbe  masalest  loaves  ; 
not  a  stray  sheep  wanders  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  hills.  It  is  a  time  of  profound  repose  ; 
one  solitary  figure  is  sees  slowly  pacing- the 
sweet-scented  meadow  path.  Unconscious  of 
nature's  charms,  although  his  soni  is  malted 
into  sweat  harmony  with  tba  peace  that  reigns 
all  around— he  is  wrapt  in  holy  fellowship  with 
the  God  of  his  salvation.  Suddenly,  as  it 
happens,  he  lifts  his  eyes.  And  what  a  sight 
meets  his  view  1  Can  he  fail  to  guess  what 
cavalcade  it  is  that  is  crossing  the  plain  to- 
wards his  father's  tent  ?  Are  his  meditations 
rudely  interrupted?  Say,  rattier,  it  is  tejs 
prayer  that  is  now  about  to  be  graciously  an- 
swered. The  aged  servant'  of  the  household 
is  evidently  not  returning  alone.  He  has  not 
liocn  ansuccesilal  in  his  suit.  Again  Isaas  i* 
to  have  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  truth 
of  the  blessed  word — Jehovah-)) rah,  tbe  Lord 
will  pro  vide."— (Chap.  .tiii.  14.) 

1'LiIB     DlaCODAsK*    Off     IUPOUTAWl    St»- 

jrcts.  By  John  Buowb,  D.D.  No.  I. 
— The  Bible;  What  it  U—What  it  doe* 
—  What  it  deserves.     A  Caneugate  Lee. 

Edinburgh  1  A.  Fidnn. 

"  Did  yon  ask  me,  Sir,  if  I  bad  a  Bible  ?  " 

said   a  poor   old  widow   to   a  benevolent 

deevoorinc  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the 
humbler,  classes  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  were  furnished  with  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  and  who  had  fennd  thet  many 
were  without  them,  and  not  a  few  without . 
the  wish  to  have  them.  "  Did  you  ask  me 
if  I  had  a  Bible?  Thank  God  I  have  a 
Bible.  What  should  I  do  without  my 
Bible  ?  It  was  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and 
it  is  the  staff  of  my  age.  It  wounded  me,. 
and  it  healed  me;  it  condemned  me,  and  R 
acquitted  me  ;  it  showed  me  I  was  a  sin- 
ner, and  it  led  me  to  the  Saviour  ;  it  lots 
given  me  comfort  through  life  ;  and,  I  trust, 
it  will  give  me  hope  in  death."  In  tbe 
spirit,  and  in  something  like  the  style  of  this 
eulogy,  pronounced  by  one  in  the  humblest 
rank  of  life,  is  tbe  plain  discourse  by  tbe 
learned  professor   of  divinity,   who  here 


seeitaacow  to  tew  dwell***  in  the  Canon- 

gUe  of  Edinburgh,  tint  he  *>;  commend 
to  them  the  word  of  God.  We  do  not 
know  that  anywhere  throughout  his  new 
ntwwiiM  wilting*,  Dr  Brown's  autbor- 
■hip  appears  ia  a  more  graceful  attitude 
time  it  does  in  this  phun  homily  to  phun 
people.  The  same  eminent  faoulty  for 
analytical  expeeiiien  of  toe  Divine  word, 
which  make*  the  author  a  chosen  guide  of 
the  tooit  profound  and  learned  students,  U 
bore  brought  into  ezeroise  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  simple  and  untrained  mind* ;  and 
with  as  remarkable  success.  The  basis  of 
tike  discourse  U  David's  description  of  the 
divine  true  law  in  the  xixth  psalm  ;  and 

S reprinting  this  as  a  testimony  for  the 
kt,  the  author  proceeds  to  analyse  it 

Do  you  ask  whs*  the  Bible  it  f  The 
answer  is,  It  ie  the  "law  of  the  Lord  ; " 
ami  as  the  law  of  the  Lord,  it  "  is  perfect." 
It  ie  "  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  ;**  and  as 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  it « is  sore."  It 
contains  "the  statutes  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  statate*  of  the  Lord  it  contains  "era 
right."  It  is  "the  oommaadtneat  of  the 
Lard;"  aid  as  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  it  "  is  pure."  It  teacbee  "  the  fee*  of 
the  Lerd ; "  and  in  teaching  the  feat  of  the 
Lord, it  "ie  clean."  It  unfolds  "  the  judg- 
seeet*  of  the  Lord ; "  the  judgments  it  un- 
folds "are  trae  and  righteous  altogether." 

Do  yoa  ask  what  the  Bible  doetf    "" 
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apireey,  and  not  simply  an   .___ _ 

system ;  and  he  sounds  the  alarm  against 
Maynoeth  with  the  zeal  of  a  thorough 
Protestant  Asketchof  Gregoryof  Naaian- 
zen  follows,  founded  on  Dr  Carl  Ulimau's 
life  of  that  eloquent  and  unstable  divine. 
The  sketch  is  drawn  with  discrimination 
audibility.  Three  additional  chapters  are 
next  given  in  continuation  of  the  Series,, 
begun  some  months  ago,  on  "  the  Repbaiut 
and  their  connection  with  Egyptian  His- 
tory,"— a  learned  and  carious  disquisition. 
"Alfred's  Greek  Testament  "is  reviewed;, 
and  while  generally  commended,  the  Notes- 
are  occasionally,  and  with  j  uatice,  oalied  in 
question.  On  "  the  Nature  of  a  Miracle," 
an  able  and  acute  writer  investigates  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  latest 
objection  to  Christian  Miracles — the  pre- 


.  of  n 


The  r 


"It  e 


i  the  s 


"It 


mates  wise  the  simple."  "  It  rejoices  the 
heart."  "It  enlightens  the  eyes."  "It 
endures  for  erer." 

De>  yoa  ask  what  the  Bible  immf 
"  It  is  more  to  be  desired  than  gold  ;  yea, 
""■ h  fine  gold."    "  *■ -l._ 


number  of  recent  Travels  in  Palestine, 
furnishes  a  very  readable  article  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  always  attractive  to  christian 
readers.  The  "Epistle  to Dioonetus,"  seem- 
ingly a  relic  of  remotest  christian  anti- 
quity, is  translated,  with  Introductory  Re- 
marks, and  Pr  olegemena,  fitted  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  history. 
The  Correspondence,  Notices  of  Books, 
Analects,  and  Biblical,  Literary,  and  Edu- 
cational Intelligence,  are  a  rich  and  inter- 
esting olium,  which  will  be  prized  by  alt 
lovers  of  sacred  literature.  There  is  evi- 
dently an  Infusion  of  new  life  into  the 
"Journal,''  the  last  two  or  three  numbers. 
We  observe  that  the  former  series  of  the 
Journal,  comprising  fourteen  numbers,  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  at  an  extremely 
low  price.  Such  an  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing a  minister's  library  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  slip. 


statements  make  np  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course. We  wait  with  much  interest  the 
progress  of  the  publication  of  which  we  have 
here  noticed  the  commencement.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  It  will  give  an  impulse  to 
the  christian  movement  now  happily  going 
forward  for  the  elevation  of  that  cuss  to 
whom  the  "  Canongate  Lecture"  is  priasnr- 
ily  addressed. 


This  Number  opens  with  an  article  of 
peculiar  vigour  and  freshness,  entitled, 
"  Romanism  as  it  is."  The  writer  has  evi- 
dently made  himself  conversant  with  the 
newest  developments  of  the  papal  system  ; 
and  he  details  them  with  a  racy  power  which, 
compared  with  the  usual  learned  quiet     * 


Tf»  "Princeton  Review"  (for  that,  we 
presume  from  the  distribution  of  the  type* 
on  the  title  page,  is  the  chosen  designation 
of  this  periodical)  is  an  American  theologi- 
cal quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
theOld  School  Presbyterians.  Itisdiwia- 
guished  by  sound  doctrine,  gravity  of 
speech,  masculine  vigour,  and  extensive 
bihUeal  information,  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  name  of  its  reputed  Editor,— Dr 
Hodge,  the  well  known  commentator  on 
the  Romans.  The  first  article  in  the 
Number  before  us  reviews  seven  different''. 
German  Works  connected  with-  early 
church  history.  The  second  vindicate!  the 
permanent,  stability  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  amongst  us, 
against  that  German  notion  of  progress, 
according  to  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
church  has  no  reason  for  believing  anj 
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thing  surely,  and  ma;  some  da/,  with  the  faith  of  the  christian  reader,  that  his  critical 
advancing  light,  find  oat  that  she  has  quite  faculty  is  booh  turned  aside  from  its  aim, 
misunderstood  even  the  vital  doctrines  of  and  his  heart  summoned  to  listen  and  be 
Christianity.  The  third,  entitled  "  Moral  instructed.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
./Esthetics,  contemplates  the  eights  and  exhibit  the  inward  working  of  Christianity 
■oundsof  creation,  as  beauties  and  melodies  in  some  of  the  varied  states  and  circum- 
illustrative  of  the  divine  goodness.  Oar  stancesin  which  the  believer  may  be  placed  : 
George  Oilfillan's  "Bards  of  the  Bible"  arid  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  book  is, 
comes  in  for  criticism  by  a  clever  bat  some-  as  Neauder  somewhere  describes  the  effect 
what  stern  writer,  who  has  none  of  the  of  sound  meditation  on  the  divine  life,  "  to 
warmth  of  fancy  requisite  to  make  a  con-  lead  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from 
genial  reviewer  of  such  a  book.  There  whom  the  full-Sowing  fountain  of  divine 
are  three  other  extended  articles  in  the  life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity ;  the  Son 
Number :  one  on  "  Hengstenberg's  Revela-  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  men."  In  the 
tion ; "  a  second  on  the  "  Authorship  of  the  first  two  chapters,  entitled  "  Man  in  Eden," 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,"  claiming  it  for  Solo-  and  "Fallen  Man,"  a  foundation  is  laid 
mon,  against  the  reasonings  of  Professor  for  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  work,  by 
Stuart  to  the  contrary;  the  last  on  the  showing,  in  contrast  with  man's  sinless  con- 
"  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  vindicating  that  dition,  the  sinfnl  state  in  which  he  is  now 
famous  summary  of  christian  truth  from  found,  and  the  nature  of  religions  ex- 
misrepresentation  by  Dr  Nevin.  All  the  perience  as  affected  by  that  mournful 
articles  in  the  "  Review"  fur  January  are  change.  The  hidden  life  of  the  Christian 
marked  by  the  rigid  absence  of  every  thing  is  then  depicted,  in  its  origin,  nature,  act- 
like frivolity,  or  flashy  and  careless  writing,  ings,  and  consummation.  The  succeeding 
and  by  a  pervading  scriptural  orthodoxy,  chapters  treat  of  "The  Workofthe  Spirit — 
We  should  like  to  hear  of  the  " Princeton  TrneandCountarfeit;"."TheSoul  Awaken- 
Review"  having  a  more  extensive  eircula-  ed  to  Self- Knowledge;"  "The  Soul  in 
tion  among  us.  It  would  indicate  the  pre-  Earnest,  but  not  Converted ;"  The  Con- 
valence  of  a  sound  healthy  theology.  vert,  and  Mistakes  concerning  him  ;"  "  The 

Diversities  of  Christian  Experience;"  "The 

The  CoNOBEuA-riotMi,  Ybas-Book  fox  Wanderings  of  Israel— a  Type  of  the  Be- 
1852.  liever*si"  "The  Divided  Heart;"  "The- 
Loado-  >  Jackson  4  Watford.  JaSSSS^M  ^F***"?  "  Youth, 
Ab  ample  and  accurate  register  of  English  MOria  .ness-^e  Genutne  and  tlw  Counter- 
Nonconformity  for  the  past  year.  FoFthe  **j"  Jh*  B?1,BT« B  W"tlT^"  &• 
Urge  amount  of  general  Information  it  K^SSU  ^SM Iii!1PV  U£" 
contains,  and  specially  for  addresses  and  *****  ,?*lSIwA  ,- "The  Believer  Estah- 
other  important  papers  connected  with  the  J? hed  i  "TbeBehevcr  RejoicLng;  "The 
proceedings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Courageous  Christian;  « Thtj  Intellectual 
it  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  under-  Christian— his  Dangers  ;  "  The  Christian 
stand  what  is  the  condition  of  active  and  C°der  ,*•  ,C'?as  j,  ,  Tho .  BacksUder ;" 
earnest  Christianity  in  England.  The  fol-  "De?P,alr,Y  Tb."  MfKl'-rX  "J^S^S" 
lowing  sums  up  in  a  few  lines  details  which  ^V*?  Ab!!™t,on;.  ,  Tho  ^orbld  5*' 
cover  290  octavo  pages  ■—  ligionist;  "The  Visionary — Popish  Ei- 
ICon^eg^UMlA™cLiion.mBriuln  SI  BUtics  I  " Tn8  Sentimenlalist  *  "The 
Do.  Ministers  mud  Mlulsuiita  through-  Mystic ;"     "  Faith     in     its     Simplicity  {" 

outthe  world,. , ., 2330  "  Growth  in  Grace;"  "Light  in  the  Lord;" 

Ort£E2tte££!ZZMnuii  B«  "Perfect  Peace;"   "The   Ornament  of  a 

mS^t^^SilrSnim^.       m  Meek   and    Quiet    Spirit;"    "The    True, 

Chtpels  built  «nd enlarged  (last) 34  Catholic;"  "The  Communion  of  Saints;" 

s^™i,lndthn"0'<^ie'1' Ar*dtmi"' ran  "Tne  Experience  of  David— a  Model;" 

mSOEL  j ^-Sifcii'ii ;     ,j  "  The  Experience  of  the  Ungodly j"  "An 

'.      40  Irreligious  Old  Age — the  Experience  of  the 

ingrfgntiDnotUd  Dying;"    "Glory;"    "The  Believer's  Es- 

rSb^MbjC,^^,.     "'  rwrieoce-a  proof  of  religion/" 

iu.li, .."....?. is  The  volume  contains  many  striking  obser- 

various  snd  muchsound  reasoning,  on  topica 

w                                                             .  which  come  hometothe  hiisinessandthe  bo- 
FwL     H     ^"rT    w  ?-          °F  «™  of  every  Christian  ;  but  its  principal 
E™^     lh0  *"■  W/  KV.J-W"1"^  charmlicsintherichvarietyandappropriite 
52.     p     wo*    ChUrCb'     Ed"lbnr8h-  character  of  its  illustrations,  gatherc/from 
™,     P  the  recorded  experience  of  Christiana,  and 
Edinburgh:  Johnstone  &  Hunt*.  fiom    tbe   auth0r's  watchful  personal  ob- 
it Is  not  easy  to  read  this  book  in  a  critical  servation  as  a  christian  pastor.    He  seems 
spirit.    Almost  every  page  addresses  itself  to  be  extensively  and  minutely  conversant 
so  directly  to  the  religious  consciousness  and  with  the  memoirs  of  departed  worthies,  as 


printed,....: 
■hed  by  Cnngi 


1852.  Proceedings  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 

— a  thorough 

whose  memorial  serves  a  good  purpose  as  understanding  of  bis  subject ;  and,  while 

a  beacon,  rather  than  as  a  guide.  The  whole  writing  in  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  of  good 

range  of  modern  christian  biography  has  feeling,  he  does  not  scrapie  to  call  things 

been  laid  under  contribution,  to  furnish  by  their   right  names  when   necessity  re- 

forth  his  pictures  of  christian  experience ;  quires  it. 

and  his  ample  materials  he  manages  with  

cannot  tail  to  prove  a  tavounte  one  with         „.„™„m     n_  ,i..   a_.i c  bh.ii 

pious  and  thoughtful  readers.  In  the  course  Be^*£'    ]?  4c                           ^^ 

of  perusing  it,  we   have  marked  several  ecreauuns, 

graphic  and  very  useful   passages,  which  Brttati  Bbom  of  UlsMr  Office. 

may  hereafter  be  presented  in  another  de-  Brief  meditations  on  some  of  the  choicest 

partment  of  this  Magazine.  sayings  of  the  Word.    The  author  being 

We  hare  been  struck  with  the  odd  cot-  restrained  by  bodily  affliction  from  entering 

location  of  words  in  the  description  of  the  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  to  which  ha 

author's    title,      "  Tolbootk    Church    and  had  been  looking  forward,  has  set  himself 

Pariah,"  sounds  well  enough  in  connection  to  address  the  churches  from  the  press.  He 

with  a  church  in  bondage :  but  "  Free  Tol-  writes  as  a  son   of  consolation ;  and   the 

booth  Ctiurch"  has  an  incongruous  aspect,  perusal  of  bis  animated  and  glowing  sent!- 

This   comes  of  the  attempt    to  maintain  meats  will  afford  a  pleasing  relaxation  to 

something  of  the  style  of  Egypt,  after  Egypt  the  Christian   in   his   evening  devotional 

has  been  triumphantly  abandoned.  hour,  after  the  toils  and  (roubles   of  the 

The  Tbipl*  Cbown:  or,  the  Power,  Course,  

and  Doom  of  the  Papacy.  By  Williak  Tub  Bums  of  the  Bible.  By  a  Clergy. 
Uuw.cn,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.454.  1852.  man's  Daughter,  Authoress  of  "  Chap- 
Dnblln :  J.  Bobntun.  tors  on  the  Shorter  Catechism."  Pp.  315. 
Tub  author  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  Edinburgh :  p.t™  &  Ruoht*. 
on  the  Papacy  in  the  spring  of  1850,  which  The  warlike  scenes  and  incidents  of  patri- 
he  was  urged  to  publish,  but  declined,  archal  and  ancient  Jewish  history  are  here 
When  the  Papal  aggression  was  exciting  set  forth  in  the  form  of  conversations  be- 
so  much  interest  in  the  autumn  of  that  tween  a  grandfather  and  his  three  grand  - 
year,  the  manuscript  was  taken  up  with  the  children.  The  various  interlocutors  bring 
Intention  of  revising  it  for  the  press.  He  out,  among  them,  in  a  natural  and  effec- 
.resolved,  however,  to  write  what  would  tive  way,  the  general  lessons  taught  by 
.  .really  be  a  new  work,  and  hence  the  delay,  the  subjects  they  discuss.  The  style  is 
The  work  is  much  superior  to  the  mass  of  marked  by  both  simplicity  and  animation, 

I nblieationa  on  the  Romish  question,  which  and  altogether  the  book  is  a  sound  and 

ave  recently  been  issued ;  andDrUrwick  useful  one.     We  could  have  wished  that 

is  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  not  one  of  more  frequently  occasion  had  been  taken 

them  has  occupied  the  niche  which  ho  in-  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 

tended  for  his  own.    Its  views  of  the  Pa-  in  relation  to  war.    How  could  such  an  ac- 

pacy  are  the  following  seven — Its  Pbkbo-  complished  and  generally  accurate  writer, 

oativk,  Credentials,  Ohigiji,  Establish-  let  slip  the  following  sentence : — "  Tbe  next 

must,  Ascendancy,  Decline,  Fall.  The  evening  found  George,  Johnnie,  and  I  in 

weapon  with  which  Romanism  is  chiefly  our  usual  places,  waiting  for  our  story  ?  " 

assailed  in  this  production  is  history,  the  (P.  134.) 


Kntrtlfutttte.— mnfttU  pvtBb&tttt&n  <£J>ttrt&. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

The  Synodofthe  United  Presbyterian  Church  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion."    The  Synod 

commenced  Its  sittings  on  Monday  evening,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  moderator  for 

3d  May,  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh.     The  the  ensuing  year,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 

Ber.   Dr  Liudsay,   the  retiring   moderator,  Rev.  Mr  Pringle,  Newcastle,  seconded  by  the 

preached  the  opening  sermon  frum  Psalm  Rev.  Mr  Watson,  Langholm,  the  Rev.  Henry 

xliiii.  2. — "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  Kenton,  Kelso,  was  unanimously  elected. 


Proceeding!  of  the  United  Pnehgberim  Synod.  Jane, 


The  Mowing  changes  were  reported  as  Petitions  were  read  from  the  sessions  of 

having  taken  place  on  the  roll  of  ministers  Huntly,  Banff,  Aberchirder,  and  Gardeneton, 

since  last  meeting  of  Sjnod  : —  In  the  presbytery  of  Buchan.  arid  from  the 

Removed  by  Dtath(&).~- John  Craig,  Avon-  sessions  of  Grange  and  Keith,  in  the  prta- 

bridge,  18th  July  18*1 ;  Francis  Christie,  Kil-  bytery  of  Elgin,  praying  to  be  disjoined  from 

maurs,  30th    August;    James    Bow,    Canal  their  respective  presbyteries,  and  tobefbnnad 

Street,  Perth,  16lh  September ;  James  Gar-  into  a  new  one  under  the  designation  of  the 


diner,  Craigs,  Old  Hilpatriok,  28th  October;     "  Presbytery  of  B , 

William  Brash,  East  Campbell  Street,  Glas-  signed  being  chiefly  the  expense  and  fatigue 

C,  24th  November ;  George  Clark,  Chapel-  entailed  upon  members  of  session  in  attend' 

■re,  23d  February  1852 ;  Daniel   Genie,  ing  meetings  of  the  presbytery,  baring  to 

Kettle,  Slat  March;  James  Harrower,  Denny,  travel  thirty,  twenty-five,  and  nineteen  miles 

7th  April.  for  that  purpose. 

Denuded  their  Charijet  (8).— D.  C.  Brown-  Mr  Oou.vie,  Brought*  Ferry,  moved  that 

_    t...  .,  ...   ...           Ir          .,      „.,    ......  [lugj  petitions  be  acceded  to,  and  that  Hie 

new  presbytery  be  formed  as  desired. 

August ;  James  Watson,  Walker,  2d  Septem-  Mr  Mauler,  Huntly,  spoke  briefly  in  »up- 

ber;  Alexander  Walker,  4th  Congregation,  port  of  the  petitions,  which  were  then  agreed 

Newcastle,  9th  September;  Alexander Ti Die,  to,  and  the  new  presbytery  was  appointed  to 

"—-•-  •-■■•■ .-..-.  i  .-.-...  20th  hold  ite  first  meeting  at  Aberchirder  on  the 

__r  ._, , it  of  first  Tuesday  of  June,  at  twelve  e'clodi— Mr 

bad  health),  13th  April;   Alexander   Cross,  B.  Paterson,  moderator. 

West  Linton  (on  account  of  bad  health),  3d  Four  sessions  and  congregations  under  the 

February.  charge  of  the  Dunfermline  presbytery,  n 

.    ,__,.._...,  ,,,      . -,.,-..,.__    ...  „_.__  .     ...     ,.     w,     ...__,  EastandWest 


b  Inducted  (8}.— James  MTadien,  at  Patna,  !y,  Balgcdie,  Milnathort,  East  and  West  Kin- 

3d   September  1861;    Bobert  Paterson,   at  roam,  r*  *-    '- *■-   ■'"■' "  v—"- 

Aberchlrder,    10th    September;    Alexander  namel 

Henderson,    at    Hexham,   31at    December;  formei 


September  1851  ;    Bobert  Paterson,   at  ross,  and  two  from  the  presbytery  of  Perth, 

„-.l^j._    T,«v.    f._. — 1.-_.    Aieunder  namely,   Pathsurula   and   Eaaa1-—'     

December ;  formed  in  the  same  way  ii 

-      _ _ ,  —      .'igton,  Cumberland,  tery,  under  the  title  of  th. 

12th  April  1852;  William  Gillespie,  at  Shicls,  Kinross,"   and    appointed    t 


lirder,    10th    September;    Alexander      namely,    Pathstruie    and    Edonshead,    i 
.  rson,    at    Hexham,   31at    December ;      formed  in  t lie  same  way  into  a  new  prasuy- 
Alexander  Leitch,  at  Wigton,  Cumberland,      tery,  under  the  title  of  the  "Presbytery  of 


Aberdeenshire,  28th  April.  meeting  at  Kinross  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 

Translated   (3).— Alexander    Wallace,    to  May,  at  eleven  o'clock—  llcv.  Mr  Leishman, 

Potterrow,  Edinburgh,  from  Bradford,  York-  moderator, 

shire,  2d  September  1651 ;  James  Bobertson,  __™  ,_  „„. ,  „ 

to  Shamrock  Street,  Glasgow,  from  Ports-  tnmD  >"  ™Bt-"^- 

burgh,  Edinhurgb,  6th  November;  David  The  reports  of  presbyteries  on  the  remit 

Sim,  to  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  from  Girvan,  regarding  the  formation  of  a  Synod  in  Eng- 

8th  April  1862.  land,  subordinate  to  the  General  Synod,  ware 

Ordained  (26). — James   Galloway,  Sutton,  laid  on  the  table.    Four  presbyteries  were  in 

Cheshire,  17th  June"  1851;  John  Matbhson,  favour  of  the  overture;  two  were  In  favour 

Monkwearmonth,  18th  June ;  Bobert  Nelson,  of  it,  provided  the  presbyteries  and  congre 

Pitcairn,  24th  June;  John  Boott  Craig,  Mary-  gations  in  England  were  agreed   upon  the 

Srt,  1st  July;  James  Muir,  Bridge  of  Allan,  measure:  Mo  were  against  it,  and  seven 
iJnhr;  Samuel  Huston,  City  Boad,  Brechin,  were  not  prepared  to  report. 
22d  July;  John  Dobie,  Linlithgow,  West  Mr  Pibkeb,  Sunderland,  was  heard  atsume 
Congregation,  6th  August;  William M'Laren,  length  in  support  of  the  scheme.  After  some 
Blalrlogie,  12th  August;  Charles  C.  Leitch,  remarks  from  Dr  Bobson,  Dr  M'Kelvie,  Dr 
(Missionary  to  India),  ordained  by  Glasgow  Struthers,  Mr  Pringle,  and  others,  Mr  Tho- 
Presbytery  25th  August ;  David  Eusael,  St  mas  proposed  the  following  resolution,  as  the 
Margaret's,  Dunfermline,  3d  September  ;  deliverance  of  the  Synod,  which  was  agreed 
George  C.  Hutton,  Canal  Street,  Paisley,  9th  to: — "  After  reasoning,  the  Synod  agreed  in 
September ;  David  M'Ewen,  Cathcart  Street,  approving  generally  of  the  object  oontem- 
Ayr,  24th  September ;  David  Young,  Chatton,  plated  in  the  overture,  in  as  far  ss  it  respects 
Northumberland,  14th  October;  William  the  bringing  ofthe  presbyteries  of  this  church. 
Tamer,  Crsigdam,  14th  October;  William  situated  in  England,  into  closer  correspon- 
Cochran,  Mucksrt,  9th  December;  John  dence  with  each  other,  bat  delayed  taking 
Torrance,  Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries,  20th  any  farther  steps  to  form  these  into  a  Synod 
November ;  Peter  Leys,  Strathaven,  1st,  17th  tufa  much  more  general  and  decided  expres- 
December ;  William  Limont,  Clayport  Street,  sion  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure  be 
Alnwick,  23d  December ;  Matthew  Orr,  Dal-  given  by  the  parties  immediately  interested; 
reoch,  30th  December ;'  James  Dunlop.Kilma-  and,  in  the  meantime,  recommended  that  the 
ronock,  Dumbartonshire,  6th  January  1852;  presbyteries  in  England  hold  friendly  and  fra- 
Peter  Barron,  Dunning,  14th  January ;  David  ternai  correspondence  on  the  subject  and  that 
8.  Goodburn,  Waterbeck,  29th  January;  Wii-  it  be  submitted  by  them,  if  they  shall  deem 
bam  Drummond,  Whitehaven,  13th  April;  It  desirable,  to  the  consideration  of  the  see- 
George  Dodds,  4th  Congregation,  Newcastle,  lions  and  congregations  under  their  chars*." 
31st  April ;  John  Thomson,  A.M.,  West  Cal- 
4er,  27th  April. 

Dr  Peudie  said  the  report  which  the  Corn- 
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mittee  on  Statistics  had  to  give  this  year  was 
In  some  respects  ranch  less  satisfactory  than 
but  year.  As  the  committee  had  strictly 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  Synod  in  •end- 
ing' out  schedules,  and  a  circular  or  address 
stating  the  reasons  why  the  Synod  had 
adopted  the  scheme,  they  had  expected  to 
receive  numerous  returns,  but  In  this  they  had 
been  disappointed.  The  number  of  congre- 
gations In  the  body  was  614,  and  of  these 
only  371  had  sent  in  returns.  Last  year  the 
number  of  congregations  was  307,  and  of  this 
mnnber  408  had  reported,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  defaulters  Inst  year  was  99,  and  this 
year  it  was  143.  In  three  presbyteries,  those 
of  Arbroath, F-'—  J  "■■■' 
gregation  had 
presbytery  th< 

tions,  only  twenty-seven  of  which  had  re- 
ported; and,  In  the  Edinburgh  presbytery, 
there  were^forty-eight  congregations,  but 
only  thirty-nine  returns  had  been  received. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Synod  mnst  either  abandon  the  scheme  alto- 
gether or  take  other  measures  for  enforcing 
attention  to  it.  "What  those  means  should  be, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  say,  hut  the  scheme 
eould  not  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  unless  it  were  made  more  complete. 
Aa  the  returns  were  getting  more  incomplete, 
the  committee  had  very  little  heart  to  proceed 
with  the  scheme.  They  were  anxlons,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  rrith  the  scheme,  but  it  was 
Impossible  for  them  to  do  more  than  they  had 
done.  A  second  circular  had  been  sent  to 
the  defaulting  congregations,  which  had  pro. 
dnced  >  few  more  returns,  but  as  yet  the  re- 
turns had  been  so  Incomplete  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  making  up  a  complete 
return.  If  the  Synod  conld  devise  means  for 
getting  In  more  complete  returns  within  a 
month  or  so,  the  statistics  received  could  be 
printed,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  this  year's 
proceedings.  He  was  of  opinion  that  com- 
plete statistics  were  not  received,  not  so 
much  from  the  existence  of  objections  to  the 
scheme,  as  from  carelessness  on  Hie  part  of 
ministers. 

Mr  Thomas  moved  that  the  Synod  give 
effect  to  Dr  Peddie's  suggestion  about  the 
sending  in  of  returns,  so  as  to  allow  the  sta- 
tistics to  be  completed  within  a  month  or  two. 
The  scheme  was  a  very  useful  one  in  many 
ways,  and  particularly  in  its  helping  to  get  the 
management  of  their  congregations  into  a 
state  of  greater  efficiency.  If  the  ministers 
and  office-bearers  procured  the  needful  books, 
and  kept  them  iu  a  regular  business-like  way, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  in  making  up  the 
returns,  would  be  the  transference  of  the  re- 
quired facts  from  these  books,  which  would 
not  cost  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  trouble. 

Mr  Meiai.c,  Beith,  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  complete  return  once  in  the 
three  years,  than  an  incomplete  return  an- 
nually. 

Some  discussion  ensued  In  which  several 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  evil,  but   it  was  ultimately 

agreed,  as  the  Synod  '     *  '        

siderable  number  of 


transmit  the  returns  of  the  congregations 
within  their  bounds  before  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, and  that  the  committee  give  oil  the  de- 
faulting- congregations  another  opportunity  of 


the  primitive  church  an  office  existed  a: 
that  name  :  but  as  in  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar work  which  the  elders  had  to  perform, 
contrary  opinions  exist  among  the  members 
of  committee,  and  may  be  supposed  more  or 
less  widely  to  pervade  the  Bynod,  they  were 
not  prepared  precisely  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  new  enactment,  but  rather 
advised  that  the  matter  should  remain  for  the 
present  as  provided  iu  the  Synod's  rules  and 
forms  of  procedure—"  That  where  a  congre- 
gation judges  it  proper  to  have  deacons  to 
serve  the  Church,  thev  are  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  whole  financial  concerns, 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  contriba- 
tions  to  the  poor,  subject  always  to  Uie  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  or  constitution  sanc- 
tioned by  the  presbytery." 

Mr  B.  Gem  hill,  Dundee,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  which  was  agreed  to  with- 
out remark. 


An  overture  was  read  from  the  presbytery 
of  Stirling  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  cer- 
tain rules  of  procedure.  The  purport  of  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  was,  that  In  cases 
where  students  left  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
went  to  presbyteries  different  from  that  from 
which  they  entered  the  Hall,  they  should  be 


the  professor  but  also  from  tile 

presbytery  which  they  had  left. 

After  some  remarks  from  Dr  M'Kenow, 
Dr  Taylor,  and  Mr  France  of  Paisley,  that 
part  of  the  overture  was  agreed  to.  The  next 
part  had  reference  to  tbe  rules  of  procedure 
generally,  and  set  forth, "  That  when  changes 
are  made  in  the  rules  of  procedure,  these 
shall  be   specifically   intimated  to    presby- 

Dr  M'Kerrow  explained  the  object  of  the 
presbytery  in  tills  case  to  be,  that  in  case  of 
alterations  in  the  form  of  process,  theso 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  minute-books  of 
presbyteries,  so  that  they  might  be  referred 

Mr  H*r,  Arbroath,  approved  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  part  of  the  overture,  but  the  tnies- 
tion  came  to  be,  Was  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
specific  rule  in  order  to  put  presbyteries  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  information? 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Thomas,  it  was  un- 
animously resolved—"  That  annually  tliere 
should  appear  in  the  appendix  to  line  Synod's 


le  Synod  had  found  that  i 


con-      forms  of  process  up  to  the  present  time,'  so 
been     that  regularly  the  presbyteries  of  the  church 

o„„„.,Gooslc 
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and  the  ministers  should  have  reference  ti 


by  the  judicious  efforts  of  each  deputations, 
the  number  of  self-supporting  congregatior  - 
landard  of  stipend  than  the  pi 


eations, 


On  this  subject  the  following  resolutio 
been  adopted  at  last  Synod  :— •  That  it 
sirable  that  the  standard  of  support  fc 
gospel  ministry  should  be  raised,  and,  wi 
giving  a  decision  on  the  matter,  that  thi 
of  L.150  per  annum  should  be  aimed 
that  which  might  ultimately  be  attained 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  I 
dlcal  address  and  occasional  papers  o 
subjeot,  as  well  as  to  take  such  n:— 
might  seem  to  them  calculated  t 
contemplated  end;  and  that  in 
time  this  deliverance  should  be 


that  they  might,  wi 
the  subject  and  report, 
then  appointed,  in  terms  of  this  resolution, 
now  gave  in  their  report.  In  accordance  with 
the  Instructions  of  Synod,  they  bad  prepared 
a  flynodical  address,  and  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  subject  of  raising  the  standard  of  minis- 
terial support.  The  address  and  occasional 
papers  had  appeared  monthly  since  October 
last,  along  with  the  Murionary  Record,  and 
had  been  forwarded  separately  to  ministers 
and  sessions.  The  committee  recommended 
that  these  should  lie  republished  hi  a  cheap 
form,  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
church.  Returns  had  been  received  from 
presbyteries  and  sessions,  all  of  them  favour- 
able to  the  object.  Some  of  these  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  minimum  stipend  of  L.120 
would  bare  been  preferable  to  that  given  by 
the  Synod.  One  session  was  of  opinion  that 
such  a  minimum  should  be  enforced  on  the 
congregations;  but  tbe  large  majority  of  ses- 
sions, and  all  the  presbyteries  who  had  con- 
descended on  the  sum,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  minimum  should  be  L.150.  As  the  result 
of  a  Careful  deliberation,  and  an  examination 
of  the  returns,  the  committee  had  felt  that  the 
difficulties  which  hindered  the  realisation  of 


e  and  pernicious  systems  which  obtain  in 

ie  congregations  in  respect  to  the  managc- 

nt  of  their  financial  matters,  by  which  their 

rces  are  neither  develuped  as  thev  mio-ht 

it  appropriated  as  they  would  b 


sent,  might  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr  Munsie,  elder,  Glasgow,  suggested  the 
minimum  should  have  been  fixed  at  L.120  or 
L.130,  a  sum  which  would  be  attainable ;  and 
where  congregations  were  not  able  to  reach 
that  sum,  by  coming  to  Synod  and  stating 
their  case  in  a  manly  way,  they  might  secure 
assistance.  As  an  elder  of  the  church,  lie  wafi 
sorry  to  see  their  ministers  so  ill  paid,  and  that 
in  many  poor  places  valuable  men  had  their 
energies  impaired  from  this  cause.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  step  forward  and  remedy 
this  state  of  things. 

Mr  Bltth,  elder,  from  Kinross,  referred  to  a 
report  from  the  session  of  which  he  wassmem- 
ber,  and  which  expressed  an  opinion  that  L.100 
should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum,  and  L.120 
as  what  might  be  reached  when  business  im- 
proved. The  manufacture™  in  Kinross  parish 
were  last  year  exempted  from  assessment  for 
the  poor,  in  consequence  of  their  incomes  not 
exceeding  L.30.  If  snch  was  the  condition  of 
the  masters,  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  poor  labourers  ?  Regarding  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  report,  that  the  papers  therein  re- 
ferred to  should  be  reprinted,  he  thought  they 
vers  already  printed  often  enough.  He  would 
by  no  means  abridge  the  mission  fund  of  the 
church,  butwould  have  them  adopt  the  plan 


inly  the 


net,  the 

hope  for  that  success  which  they  desired ;  and 
with  the  viewofovercomingthese  difficulties, 
they  recommended  that,besides  tbe  diffusion  of 
Information  in  the  mode  already  recommend- 
ed, the  Synod  should  adopt  wise  and  vigorous 
measures  for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  ex- 


a  for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  ex- 
isting In  the  Ill-regulated  system  of  finance, 
and  the  severe  pressure  of  congregational 
debt.  The  committee  further  recommend 
that,  after  information  had  been  diffused,  de- 
putations should  he  sent  to  such  of  the  con- 
gregations as  were  willing  to  receive  them,  to 
give  advice,  and  to  address  congregations  on 
tbe  best  mode  of  increasing  their  contribu- 
tions.   The  committee  were  convinced  that. 


the  Irish  Church,  when  the;  tried  to 
a  bishopric  that  was  of  no  use,  and  ai 
funds  in  another  way.  In  bis  opinion,  tl 
jeet  should  not  be  so  much  agitated  at  pre- 
sent and  should  be  left  more  in  the  hands  of 
elders, 

Mr  C&ibhs,  of  Paisley,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  said  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  answer  ever;  thing  that  had  been  thrown 
Out  in  the  way  of  insinuation  against  this 
committee  ;  but  it  was  their  wish  not  to  en- 
croach a  single  minute  upon  the  discussion. 

Several  elders  spoke  in  favour  of  the  L.150 
BdnfanUmi  and  regarding  the  importance  of 
raising  the  standard  of  support  given  in  behalf 
of  the  gospel  ministry. 

Mr  Loois,  elder,  Glasgow,  expressed  an 
opinion  favourable  to  the  raising  of  ministers' 
stipends,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  at  the 
outset  of  this  debate  a  disposition  to  cherish 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  giving  "  baubees." 
Man;  of  their  older  churches  were  highly  to 
be  respected ;  but  if  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  deno- 
mination was  to  be  kept  up,  they  must  throw 
off  some  of  their  notions  of  the  old  school. 
In  regard  to  tbe  Inopportuneness  of  bringing 
forward  this  subject  at  present,  he  believed 
that  every  motion  for  touching  the  pocket 
would  be  considered  Inopportune  at  any  time. 

Mr  Maib  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee should  not  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
papers  referred  to  in  it  should  not  be  re- 
printed. 

Mr  Herald,  elder,  from  Manchester,  re- 

Sndiated  many  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr 
lyth,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  his  arguments. 
He  would  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  this  court  should 
consider  that  tbe  sentiments  expressed  b;  the 
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elder  from  Kinross,  and  others  who  spoke  io 
that  strain,  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
eldership  genera]]]-. 

Mr  Douglas,  elder,  Newcastle,  expressed 
his  hearty  concurrence  in  any  measures  cal- 
culated tu  promote  thecomfort  and  well-being 
of  the  ministers. 

One  elder  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
gti  out  to  the  church  that  the  Synod  had 
agreed  ananimonaly  to  the  report;  and  an- 
other said  that  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee he  would  have  suggested  that  the  mini- 
mom  stipend  to  be  aimed  at  for  ministers 
should  be  L200.  There  were  plenty  of  re- 
sources, he  thought,  within  the  church  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr  Beittii  bore  testimony  to  the  progress 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  church  on  this 
question  had  made  daring  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  and  stated,  as  bis  convic- 
tion, that  If  proportionate  advancement  were 
made  during  the  next  tweDty-five  years,  they 
would  be  able,  he  trusted,  to  say,  not  that 
L..150  was  the  minimum  of  stipend,  but  that 
there  was  neither  maximum  nor  minimum. 
Be  confessed  he  had  an  aversion  to  the  use  of 
these  Latin  words,  if  not  to  the  ideas  which 
they  conveyed.  They  should  just  say  to  their 
friends  of  the  church  In  this  matter,  "  Just 
aim  at  L.160,  and  we  will  find  no  great  fault 
with  yon  If  yon  do  not  reach  it,  bnt  we  will 
find  great  fault  with  you  if  you  don't  tiy  it." 
Regarding  the  reprinting  of  the  excellently- 
written  articles  alluded  to  in  the  report, ho  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  that  step. 

Mr  Stirling;,  of  Kirriemuir,  though  he  had 
no  fear  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
had  much  rather  that  they  had  not  fixed  upon 
si  sum.  Supposing  a' congregation  wanting  a 
minister  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Sy- 


received  the  report,  approve  of  the  diligence 
of  the  committee  ;  in  the  meantime,  instruct 
presbyteries  not  to  grant  moderations  of 
calls  to  congregations  able  to  pay  adequate 
stipends,  who  do  not  offer  them:  re-appoint 


h  the 


,  he  did  not  think  that  the 

Synod,  if  they  suspected  that  this 


minister.  He  knew  that  some  ministers  were 
labouring  under  difficulties,  bnt  he  for  one 
was  "prepared  to  submit  to  this  rather  than 
that  the  ministry  should  be  injured,  which  he 
feared  it  would  by  the  Synod,  as  a  Synod,  send- 
ing forth  the  papers  which  appeared  alone;  with 
the  Record.  He  moved—"  That  the  Synod 
approve  of  the  diligence  of  the  committee, 
and  recommend  their  report  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  office-bearers  and 
members  of  the  church."    Mr  Blytb,  elder, 

a,,  of  Coup  ar- Angus,  adverted 


view  of  remedying  the  present  inequality  in 
the  missionary  contributions  of  our  churches, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Synod  to  increase  the 
number  and  amount  of  supplements  of  sti- 
pends, and  meet  the  case  of  our  small  and 
weak  congregations." 

Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  moved — "That 
the  Synod  having  received  the  report  of  the 
committee,  approve  of  their  diligence,  and 
order  the  reporoto  be  printed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  presbyteries  and  sessions,  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  the  suggestions 
which  it  contains  be  carefully  considered; 
that  the  sessions  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  managers  and  the  church  at  large  ;  and 
that  the;  report  to  this  committee  before 
February  1853."  Mr  Towers  seconded  this 
motion. 

fsMr  Thomas  moved— "  That  the  Synod  ap- 
prove of  the  diligence  of  the  committee ; 
adopt  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
report,  that  further  means  should  be  employed 
to  get  additional  information  on  the  subject, 
by  re-publishing  the  papers  that  appeared 
along  with  the  Record,  if  the  committee  shall 
see  cause ;  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  mi  notes  of  the  Synod;  and 
that  the  subject,  as  contained  in  their  last 
minute,  be  remitted  to  a  joint  meeting  of 
elders  and  managers  to  report  to  next  meet- 
ing of  Synod." 

Dr  M'Kehsow  objected  to  introducing 
managers  into  the  subject.  He  had  no  ob- 
jections to  remit  the  matter  to  presbyteries 
and  sessions,  and  let  them  take  what  steps 
they  might  think  proper  to  ascertain  the 
minds  of  congregations. 

Mr  Kobebtson,  of  Stow,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  said  they  were  power- 
fully impressed  with  the  importance  of 
proceeding  cautiously  and  prudently  in 
this  matter.      There  was  in   fact   nothing 


them, 


i  the  e 


opinion  i 


•go  involved  had  n 


!  been  realised. 


ic  measure  should,  he  thought,  be 
adopted  for  bringing  out  more  fully  the  mind 
of  the  church  on  the  question ;  and  he  would 
therefore  more,  that— "The  Synod  having 


the  prudent  course  they  bad 
already  followed.  A  great  deal  of  misappre- 
hension existed  apparently  as  to  this  mini- 
mum stipend.  There  was  nothing  imperative 
in  regard  to  it.  The  report  only  referred  to 
the  decision  of  last  Synod,  which  was,  that 
without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion 
binding  upon  the  church,  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  L.160  should  be  aimed  at.  After 
some  explanatory  references  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  and 'to  the  committee  itself, 
stating  that  it  was  formed  chiefly  from  the 
wealthier  congregations,  be  concluded  by 
Supporting  Mr  Thomas's  resolution,  which 
would  not  fetter  the  committee  for  another 

Mr  Tbomss  withdrew  bis  resolution  in 
favour  of  Dr  Johnston's;  and  the  others, 
namely;  Dr  Beattie's,  Mr  Stirling's,  Mr  Mar- 
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shall'*,  and  Dr  Johnston's,  having  been  pat  to 
the  meeting,  and  a  show  of  hands  token  on 
them,  Dr  Johnstons  was  carried  by  a  taiga 


members.    The  rv 
had  b 


Dr  M'Mictum.  made  a  short  verbal  report 
on  behalf  of  this  committee.  The  committee, 
he  said,  had  bean  at  considerable  pains  in 
connection  with  the  subject  remitted  to  them, 
which  they  considered  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  church.  They  had  been  de- 
vising tables  of  the  premiums  required  se- 
curely and  effectually  to  carry  out  the  scheme; 
and  had  received  valuable  gratuitous  assist- 
ance from  several  eminent  actuaries.  From 
the  steps  they  had  token,  the  committee  were 
more  and  more  convinced  of  tbe  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme.  He  (Dr  M'Michael)  had 
always  regarded,  as  one  of  the  weakest  points, 
he  would  not  My  in  the  Voluntary  principle, 
but  in  Voluntary  practice,  the  manner  in 
which  aged  and  infirm  ministers  wove  treated ; 

was  that  of  all  his  brethren,  that  he  might  not 
outlive  the  time  when  he  was  unable,  from 
age  or  infirmity,  to  dischargethe  functions  of 
the  ministerial  office  with  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess.    He  was  glad  to  see  a  spirit  of  liberality 
arising  in  the  church,  which  he  hoped  would 
go  on  increasing,  in  regard  alike  to  the  home 
and  the  foreign  field;  and  it  wonld  enable 
them  to  carry  out  successfully  snch  benevo- 
lent schemes  as  that  now  under  consideration.      The  la 
To  show  the  practicability  of  the  sehi 
.  Suppose  n  person  at  tbe  age  of  twen 
were  to  pay  a  premium  of  15a.  6d.  a-yi 


branches  of  the  no*  united  church ;  and  was 
still  adhered  to  In  many  congregations ;  bit 
as  the  Synod  bad  not  pronounced  any  judg- 
ment upon  it,  its  continuance  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  presbyterian 
order.  Tbe  presbytery  believed  that  if  such 
a  form  were  prepared  by  the  Synod,  It  would 
lead  to  unity  of  operation,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  the  church  at  large. 

Mr  Cairub,  of  Stewarton,  supported  tie 
overture ,  He  considered  that  their  symboli- 
cal books  were  too  vohramrous  and  too  intri- 
cate :  and  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  if  a  short  abstract  were  taade 
of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel,  prefaced 
by  a  short  historical  statement  of  the  circam- 
stances  which  had  brought  them  together  as 
n  church,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  allthelr 

Mr  Ei.i.kb,  of  Saltcoats,  as  the  seconder  of 
the  overture  in  the  presbytery,  made  a  few  re- 
mark* in  its  support. 

Dr  M'Kerbow  thought  there  would  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Synod  In  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  this  overture,  and  the  appoint- 
ment ot  a  committee.  When  the  joint  com- 
mittee met,  previous  to  the  union,  It  wis 
talked  of  by  them,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  docu- 
ment as  this  should  be  prepared  at  tome 
future  period  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  church. 


•s  he  hi 


eiity-fivo;  or  suppose  that  a  person.  __  __ 
age  of  thirty  paid  a  premium  of  L.l  a-year, 
or  au  entire  premium  of  L.18,  lTs.,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  L.10  at 
the  age  of  sixty-live.  Again,  suppose  a  per. 
son  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  paid  L.l,  6s.  lOd. 
a- year  as  premium,  or  on  entire  sum  of  L.B3, 
he  would  also  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
L.10  at  sixty-Hve.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Synod  were  all  yunng  men, 
an  annuity  of  L.20  for  each  could  be  secured  by 
a  payment  of  L.840  a-year;  or  L.30  for  a 
paymentofL. 1260  a-year;  or  L.40  for  a  pay- 
ment of  L.l  680  a-year.  Heauggested.iucon- 
clmion,  that  the  committee  should  be  re-ap- 
pointed, and  instructed  to  report  to  a  future 
meeting  of  Synod. 

The  Synod  approved  of  the  diligence  of  the 

:tt*e,  recommitted  the  subject  for  the 

9  which  they  had  adduced,  thnt  they 
mignt  farther,  consider  it  and  report  to  next 
Synod,  with  power  to  send  the  report,if  com- 
pleted before  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  to 
Individual  ministers,  or  adopt  whatever  other 
conrse  they  might  deem  best,  in  order  to 
communicate  the  matter  to  the  church  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 


communicants,  and  he  had  no  doubt  u 
tbe  proposed  one  were  drawn  on 
it  would  be  equally  useful.     He  1 
the  overture  should  be  adopted. 

Dr  Anmskw  TnoaiBOH,  in  sec 
motion,  said  this  was  not  a  time  tc 
any  laxity  m  regard  to  matters  of  doctrine. 
Snch  a  document  wonld  operate  as  aa  addi- 
tional security  to  unity  of  doctrine,  in  re- 
ference to  all  fandamental  matters.  It  wonld 
form  an  excellent  test-book  for  exammatien, 
previous  to  the  admission  of  members  into 
the  church.  There  was  not  a  little  Import- 
ance in  indoctrinating  their  young  applicants 
more  generally  than  they  were  at  present, 
in  what  might  be  called  their  denonrinatloBal 
principles.  They  ought  to  rejoice  that  their 
denominational  principles  and  historical  asso- 
ciations were  anch  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Mr  J.  S.  Tatloh,  of  Glasgow,  said  when 
this  matter  was  formerly  under  consideration, 
it  was  not  thoaght  advisable  to  draw  up  a 
summary  of  principles.  The  reasons  then 
existing  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  were 
us  strong  as  ever.  In  the  drawing  up  of  such 
a  document,  there  wonld  be  so  much  discus- 
sion, and  so  many  suggestions  and  alterations, 
as  to  impart  to  it  but  little  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority; leaving  the  church  at  targe,  there- 
fore, In  110  better  position  than  it  was  nt 
present.  It  was  far  better  to  leave  tMs-sbsMer 
to  individual  members  of  Synod  to  net  m'  it 
as  In  their  wisdom  they  might  see  nt.  In  She 
admission  of  members,  they  ought  to  atb 
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their  uwit  to  the  great  doctrines  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  go  Into  historical  questions 
regarding  their  distinctive  principles  nan- 
ligious  denomination.  He  moved  that,  "In 
existing  circumstances,  the  overture  be  diu- 

Mr  jEFFHEt,  of  Glasgow,  was  of  the  same 
Opinion.  In  the  Shorter  Cateohism  they  had 
a  Buffloieotly  succinct  summary  of  principles. 

Mr  Bkll,  of  Newcastle,  moved  that  the 
overture  be  sent  down  to  presbyteries  to  con- 
sider and  report;  sod  that,  in  the  meantime, 
it  should  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
minutes  of  Synod. 

Mr  Thomas,  of  Manchllne,  said  that,  as  a 
christian  denomination,  they  had  principles 
wbich  they  were  bound  to  assert  and  defend ; 
and  he  held  that  to  admit  persons  into  the 
membership  of  the  church  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  their  organisation,  would 
just  in  effect  be  neutralising  the  design  of 
their  religions  existence.  He  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  summary  of  prlu- 

Hr  Marsh  ill,  of  Coupar-Angus,  thought 
the  overture  contemplated  rather  much.  He 
did  not  believe  such  a  summary  could  bo  se- 
cured as  would  have  that  authority  which 
ought  to  attach  to  such  a  document.  1 1  wonhl 
be  better  to  draw  up  a  formula  for  the  ad- 
mission of  members  similar  to  that  used  in  the 


all  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  which  entrants 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  charch  should  for- 
mally espouse.  He  moved  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  overture  and  the 
whole  subject,  and  report  to  next  meeting  of 
Synod. 

Mr  Minnas,  elder,  Blantyre,  moved,  se- 
conded by  Mr  Hahiltoh,  that  the  overture 
lie  on  tie  table,  to  be  taken  up  and  considered 


of  Mr   Marshall  remitting  the 
committee  was  carried.    The  following  com- 
"""" "1    was    accordingly    appointed: — Drs 


Symington, 
Frew,  ministers.  J.  Rfinues,  W.  Lamnie,  J. 
Logan,  J.  Munsie,  It.  Harvie,  J.  Peddle,  ciders. 
P.  Cairns,  convener. 

DEBT  LIQUIDATING  FUND. 

Mr  James  Gbeio  gave  in  a  report  on  behalf 
of  the  Debt  liquidating  Board.  Last  year, 
be  said,  the  Synod  had  authorised  the  Boari 
to  receive  subscriptions,  a  '  ' 
these  by  a  collection,  with  , 
funds  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
But,  from  various  causes,  it  bad  been  found 
impracticable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  circumstance 
o  many  congregations  being  engaged  in 


that  they  could  not  make  aseof  the' powers 

intrusted  to  them.  They  had  before  them  a 
number  of  applications  tor  aid.  In  one  ease 
the  Glasgow  section  of  the  Board  had  become 
pledged  to  grant  a  aum  of  money,  but  their 
exchequer  wu  empty.  They  had  Ave  or  six 
very  urgent  cases,  and  a  grant  to  these  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds  would  completely  relieve 
them.  About  I.. 1800  would  be  required  to 
meet  all  the  applications  before  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  sections  of  the  Board,  but  if 
they  got  by  a  collection  even  L.G00  or  L.700, 
a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done  In  the 
urgent  oases  ;  and  it'  they  thought  they  could 
not  spare  a  collection  for  the  Debt  Liquidat- 
ing Fund,  he  had  to  request  that  the  Board 
be  no  longer  kept  hi  existence  as  a  merely 
nominal  thing. 

Mr  David  AnmsasoN,  convener  of  the 
Glasgow  section  of  the  Board,  said  that  past 
experience  led  him  to  hesitate  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  about  raising  another 
subscription.  The  Synod,  however,  might 
recommend  a  collection,  which  would  put 
them  In  possession  of  funds  to  do  something 
towards  the  relief  of  the  most  pressing  cases. 

Mr  EoBson,  Lauder,  thought  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  allow  the  Board  in 
the  meantime  to  die  a  natural  death.  When 
it  was  once  gone,  congregations  would  know 
its  worth,  and  be  more  likely  to  engage  in 
active  efforts  for  its  resuscitation. 

Mr  Thomas  moved  that  the  committee  Be 
re-appointed  with  the  powers  given  at  last 
meeting  of  Synod. 

Dr  Baird  asked  where  was  the  congrega- 
tion that  was  not  able  to  send  up  at  least  a 
pound?  If  each  congregation  contributed 
only  this  amount,  some  L.500  or  L.600  would 
be  realised. 

Dr  Younci  suggested  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  address  a  short  pithy  appeal  to 
all  the  congregations  of  the  church,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  fund,  and  showing  the 
urgent  necessity  which  existed  for  farther 
supplies. 

Mr  Macoiio.  said  it  was  necessary  either 
that  the  Board  cease  to  exist,  or  that  it  exist 
vigorously.  At  present  it  was  something  like 
a  pump  when  the  well  was  drained.  The 
handle  invited  people  to  go  and  rattle  at  it, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  machine 
was  pulled  down. 

Mr  Fuanck,  Paisley,  thought  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Board  should  be  joined,  and  have 
only  one  secretary.  He  suggested  that  de- 
putations should  be  sent  to  delinquent  con- 
gregations to  stir  them  op  to  a  sense  of  their 

Mr  Marshall,  Coupar-Angus,  said  they 
wanted  more  money  for  the  fund,  and  they 
had  wanted  more  money  for  a  great  variety  of 


o i  pay  o 


n  debts. 


giving  collections  for  the 
of  the  church,  many  of  their  congregations 
were  engaged  in  mission  work  of  a  very  heavy 
load  in  their  own  localities.    In  these  ctrenrn. 


nof 

this  ?  Was  it  not  that  canker  at  the  root  of 
their  whole  financial  system,  the  want  of  any- 
thing like  equal  effort  on  the  part  of  all  their 
congregations  in  sending  contributions  to  the 
treasury  of  the  church?  He  believed  they 
would  only  have  a  trifling  collection  until  they 
to  the  conclusion     reviewed  their  whole  financial  system. 
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Mr  J.  PedDTK,  W.8.,  strongly  urged  the 
propriety  of  maintaining  the  Board  in  a  state 
of  vigour,  by  supplying  them  adequately  with 
funds.  He  believed  that  ifL.3000  were  placed 
In  their  hands,  they  would  be  able,  by  rightly 
apportioning  their  grants  in  aid,  to  sweep  off 
L.20,00uofdebt. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  Synod 
agreed  to  express  their  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  Debt  Liquidating  Scheme  ; 
re-appointed  the  Board,  and  in  addition  to 


Mr  Davidson,  Stockbridge,  read  a  report 
from  tin-  Committee  on  Theological  Educa- 
tion, which  entered  into  a  number  of  details, 
in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  superintendence 
of  students.  Referring  next  to  the  Synod 
library,  it  staled  that,  since  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  295  volumes  had  been  added  to  it,  at 
an  expense  of  about  L.110  ;  and  the  commit- 
"  le  requested  a  renewal  from  the  Synod  fiini" 


chase  of  books :  authorise  the  committee 
to  send  such  copies  of  duplicate  books  as 
might  be  spared  for  the  use  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Institution  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  request  from  that  institution,  re- 
serving one  half  for  the  use  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Academy  of  Canada." 

Dr  Beattie's  motion  was  in  substance 
agreed  to  as  follows : — "  The  Synod  having 
noticed  that  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  have 
not  implemented  the  injunction  of  tho  Synod, 
with  reference  to  the  superintendence  of  stu- 
dents, enjoin  them  to  report  on  this  subject 
at  next  meeting  of  Synod." 


The  following  presbyteries  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  professors'  pulpits  during  next 
session  of  the  Divinity  Hall:— Dr  N'Michael's, 
by  the  presbytery  of  Perth ;  Dr  Brown*,  by 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh;  Dr  Harper's, 
by  the  presbytery  of  Berwick;  Dr  Lindsay's, 
bythe  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock;  DrEadie'a 
session  were,  at  his  request,  left  to  provide 
supply  for  his  pulpit. 


n  behalf  of  this  scheme  i 
about  L.  1600;  but  after  deducting  expenses, 
the  committee  nuuld  only  have  at  their  cre- 
dit from  L.1400  to  L.1150.  Already  thirty- 
eight  libraries  had  been  ordered  by  congre- 
gatior '  ...-..-.■. :..-..  i.. 


of  this  scheme,  books 

Dr  A.  Thomson  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  felt  somewhat  disappointed  that 
the  plan  which  had  worked  so  well  in  the 
Edinburgh  presbytery,  and  other  two  of  the 
presbyteries,  which  contain  within  them  a 
university,  in  regard  to  the  superintendence 
of  students — the  plan  of  sending  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Theological  Edu- 
cation— had  nut  been  adopted  by  tho  Glasgow 
presbytery. 

Dr  Beattie,  after  a  few  words  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  presbytery,  moved  that  an  injunc- 
tion be  issued  to  tho  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
to  have  a  report  on  the  subject  in  readiness, 
and  sent  up  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

After  farther  discussion,  in  which  Mr 
Paterson,  Stonehonse,  Mr  Thomson,  Slate- 
ford,  Mr  Elles,  Saltcoats,  Dr  Anderson,  Glas- 
gow, Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  Mr  Paterson,  Kirk- 
wall, Bic,  took  part,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was]  come  to : — "  Having  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Edu- 
cation and  Congregational  Libraries,  receive 
the  same,  and  return  thanks  to  the  commit- 
tee for  their  ditigent  attention  to  the  various 
matters  entrusted  to  them :  agree  to  grant 
for  library  purposes  such  a  sum  as,  after 
the  payment  of  the  librarian's  salary  and 
the  charge  for  the  accommodation,  shall 
leave  a  clear  surplus  of  L.100  for  the  pur- 


The  Mission  Secretary  reported  that  the 
mission  board  had  recommended  to  the  Sy- 
nod of  Canada  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor  of  Auch- 
termuchty,  as  a  fit  person  for  the  office  of 
professor.  The  Synod  of  Canada  had  unani- 
mously and  cordially  invited  Dr  Taylor, 
thanking  the  home  Synod  for  the  diligence 
and  judgment  which  they  had  displayed  in 
this  matter. 

Dr  Baibd,  of  Paisley,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr  Paterson  of  Kirkwall,  Mr  Robertson  of 
Shamrock  Street,  Glasgow,  and  others,  took 


The  Annual  Missionary  Meeting  was  held 
In  Bristo  Church  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  immense  building  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  The  Moderator  occupied  the  chair,  and 
constituted  the  Synod  iu  the  usual  form.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Taylor  of  Auchtcnuuchty  offered  up 
prayer. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Bomenille,  Mission  Se- 
cretary, read  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port—for which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
M Usionary  Record  for  this  month.  Mr  Peddie, 
Treasurer,  read  a  statement  of  accounts,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for  the 
past  twelve  months  amounted  to  I..9385,  3s., 
and  the  disbursements  to  L.11,783 :  19 :  8. 
The  apparent  deficiency  was  accounted  for  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forty-  sit  years  ago. 
The  wrongs  these  people  have  since  sustained 
will  famish  a  dark  page  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern colonisation.  The  substitution  of  Bri- 
tish role  for  Dutch,  instead  of  being;  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  the  benignant  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  a  more  just  and  hu- 
mane policy,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  acts, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  private 
parties,  fitted  only  to  deepen  the  dread  and 
jealousy  of  the  white  man  which  the  contiguity 
of  the  Boers  had  previously  Inspired.  First 
of  all,  the  Gospel  was  denied  them  by  the  Cape 
government,  which  for  many  years  prohibited 
European  missionaries  going  among  them. 
Then  the  system  of  Commandos  continued  to 
be  carried  on,  under  which,  on  the  pretext  of 
avenging  offences  committed  by  Individuals, 
or  of  making  reprisals  for  losses  of  cattle, 
large  parties  of  armed  colonists  made  sadden 
incursions  upon  the  Caffres,  slaughtering  in- 
discriminately all  who  came  in  their  wav,  and 
carrying  off  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  for- 
midable military  invasions,  conducted  by  the 
colonial  government,  were  not  more  justifi- 
able, and  were  productive  of  far  more  exten- 
sive and  permanent  injuries.  Occasions  were 
tsought  and  pretexts  seized  for  resorting  to 
hostilities,  hy  which  successively  we  stripped 
those  on  our  immediate  frontier  of  half  their 
territories.  We  found  them  in  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  land  east  of  the  Bush- 
mans  and  Sunday  Kivers.  We  drove  them 
beyond  the  great  Fish  River,  and  declared  it 
to  be  the  boundary.  Then  we  drove  them 
out  of  the  Kat  River,  and  declared  It  to  be 
annexed  to  the  colony.  Then  we  drove 
them  beyond  the  Keiskarama,  and  declared  it 
to  be  the  boundary.  Large  tracks  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  ceded  by  verbal  treaties 
with  individuals  who  had  no  title  to  dispose  of 
them:  and  when  the  chiefs  and  tribes  to  whom 
they  belonged,  and  who  had  never  been  con- 
united,  refused  to  acknowledge  such  treaties, 
their  violent  expulsion  was  the  result.  These 
invasions,  undertaken  without  regard  to  jus- 
tice, were  executed  with  relentless  cruelty. 
The  approach  of  harvest  was  the  season  se- 
lected for  one  of  these  grand  spoliations. 
Seizing  many  thousands  of  their  cattle,  easily 
vanquishing  resistance  hy  opposing  lire-arms' 
to  javelins,  and  regular  troops  to  undiscip- 
lined bands,  our  forces  drove  out  whole 
tribes  from  their  lands  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  abont  to  reap  the  crops  on  which 
they  depended  for  subsistence.  This  is  the 
course  followed  by  our  expeditions  still,  save 
that  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  our  commerce 
with  the  Caffres  has  extensively  introduced, 
and  the  tactics  which  some  of  their  leaders 
have  acquired,  render  the  contest  much  more 
difficult.  What  have  been  all  onr  military 
campaigns  in  South  Africa — what  is  the  pre- 
sent? A  wholesale  system  of  incendiarism, 
of  cattle  lifting,  and  of  devastation  of  crops. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  by  the  methods 
we  pursue,  we  do  not  more  exasperate  than 
humble  them,  and  gain  a  present  conquest  at 
the  expense  of  entailing  future  wars.  For 
many  years  after  we  had  driven  them  beyond 
the  Fish  River,  they  were  prohibited,  without 
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an  express  permission,  from  crossing  the 
boundary,  under  the  penalty,  if  they  escaped 
being  shot,  of  being  made  slaves  in  the  co- 
lony. Under  this  infamous  enactment,  not 
only  male  stragglers,  but  women  and  children, 
were  snatched  and  severed  from  their  coun- 
try and  their  families,  and  reduced  to  bond- 
age. In  their  quarrels  with  neighbouring 
tribes,  or  among  themselves,  our  colonial  go- 
vernors arbitrarily  Interfered,  espousing  one 
side,  without  hearing  the  other  ;  waged  war 
with  those  who  were  doing  us  no  harm,  and 
who  deprecated  our  hostility  or  interference  ; 
gave  to  one  chief  unjust  and  invidious  pre- 
ponderance, and  by  onr  partiality  offended 
and  incensed  others  more  powerful;  and  fer- 
mented jealousy  and  animosity  between  the 
tribes.  The  favour  of  the  governors  was 
sometimes  as  capriciously  withdrawn  as  it  had 
been  bestowed,  and  those  who  had  been  the 
objects  of  it  found  themselves  subjected  to 
as  wanton  spoliation,  and  exposed  to  as  base 
treatment,  as  avowed  enemies.  It  was  so  with 
Gaika,  for  many  years  our  principal  ally.  The 
treacherous  attempt  made  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace  by  secret  orders  of  the  then 
governor.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  to  seize 
that  chief,  was  bo  flagrant  a  breach  of  every 
moral  principle,  that  it  struck  a  fatal  blow  at 
confidence  in  our  military  authorities. 
The  refusal  of  Sandilli  to  meet  the  governor 
before  the  present  war,  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
trust produced  in  his  mind  by  the  perfidy 
with  which  he  affirms  he  was  treated  under 
another  governor  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
We  have  had  humane  governors,  and  en- 
lightened colonial  ministers,  who  have  sought 
to  redress  the  evils,  and  to  repair  the  deeds 
of  their  predecessors.  But  their  task  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  evil  done  is 
not  to  be  undone,  and  sometimes  their  ame- 
liorative measures  were  of  doubtful  benefit. 
Having  glanced  at  their  wrongs,  Mr  Ronton 
adverted  next  to  the  claims  of  the  Caffres. 
What  are  they  as  men  1  Physically,  they  are 
In  stature,  form, and  ra — ' 


uof  tl 


head,  i 


forn: 

somewhat  in  breadth  of  nostril,  and  in  thick- 
ness of  lip,  as  well  as  in  colour.  Intellec- 
tually, they  are  subtle,  reflective,  and  saga- 
cious, quick  to  perceive  the  drift  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  dexterous  at  evasion,  though  too 
perspicacious  and  manly  to  gainsay  a  fairly 
established  conclosion.  Morally,  they  are 
strongly  marked  by  selfishness  and  deceit, 
living  is  their  universal  and  inveterate  vice. 
The  custom  of  polygamy,  the  custom  of  cir- 
cumcision, after  attaining  the  age  of  puberty, 
with  certain  nsages  attendant  on  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rite,  and  some  of  their  supersti- 
tious customs  and  dances,  are  productive  of 
much  and  gross  impurity.  But  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  not  a  licentious  people,  and  in 
this  contrast  favourably  with  some  other  con- 
tiguous races.  Under  the  influence  of  sor- 
cery, they  have  sometimes  committed  deeds 
of  horrid  cruelty-,  and  In  war,  have  some- 
times shockingly  mutilated  the  bodies  of  Eu- 
ropeans, in  revenge  and  imitation  of  simitar 
M 
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enormities  previously  perpetrated  l>y  Euro- 
peans on  their  countrymen.  But  these  are 
occasional  acts,  to  which  they  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  violent  impulse  of  retaliation 
or  of  superstition.  They  are  not  naturally  of 
a  oru*l  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.  They 
are  a  nation  of  herdsmen ;  their  habitations 
consist  of  round  huts  of  dried  grass ;  their 
only  covering  is  a  mantle  of  tanned  ox  hide  or 
sheep's  skin,  or  as  a  substitute  a  blanket; 
their  food  in  time  of  peace,  milk,  coffee,  and 
Indian  corn,  and  a  feir  esculents  which  are 
cultivated  by  the  women.  Their  government 
is  patriarchal.  The  authority  of  the  chief 
over  the  tribe,  and  of  the  father  over  the 
family,  is  supreme,  and  secures  an  amount  of 
subordination ,  order,  civility,  and  harmony  in 
their  civil  and  domestic  relations,  which  one 
cannot  contemplate  without  admiration, 
They  are  familiar  with  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  contracts  ;  and  tliough  deceitful,  yet 
in  engagements  deliberately  and  freely  made 
they  are  honourable  and  to  be  relied  upon. 
In  some  of  their  usages,  as  in  their  manners 
and  their  language,  there  are  vestiges  of  a  re- 
mote and  advanced  civilisation.  For  many 
generations  they  have  been  barbarians.  Such 


. But  viewing  them  all  in  all,  where 

among  barbarians  or  heathens  shall  we  find 
another  people  having  better  claims  to  our 
recognition  as  fellow-men,  or  furnishing  bet- 
ter materials  for  intellectual  cultivation  and 
christian  instruction,  or  more  likely,  if  brought 
under  their  Influence,  to  be  valuable  instru- 
ments in  their  extension  P  A  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  discrimination,  humanity,  and 
fidelity,  was  furnished  in  the  interesting  his- 
tory of  a  mission  family  at  one  of  our  sta- 
tions during  the  present  war,  Mrs  Chalmers 
was  reluctant  to  abandon  her  property,  and 
not  less  to  quit  (without  the  last  necessity), 
the  scene  and  the  Hock  among  which  her  hus- 
band had  laboured.  She  was  left  with  her 
family  at  Chumic,  when  the  other  mission  fa. 
millea  quitted  it.  She  continued  there 
throughout  the  war,  up  at  least  to  about  the 
middle  of  February,  the  only  white  family 
among  the  Caffres,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
protection  and  assistance  from  British  au- 
thority. Straggling  parties  and  numerous 
bands  of  the  insurgents  have  been  passing 
the  station  at  all  times,  sometimes  chagrined 
with  disappointment  or  exhausted  with  de- 
feat and  hunger.  But  In  no  instance  has  she 
or  one  of  her  household  received  the  slight- 
est molestation,  or  been  pilfered  of  an  article. 
On  the  afternoon  of  lQth  December  last,  a 
day  of  close  cold  rain,  there  came  pouring 
into  the  station  a  host  of  horsemen  and  foot- 
men in  very  aorry  plight,  baulked  of  some 
project  against  Fort-Hare.  The  wretched 
sheep  skins,  which  formed  the  only  covering 

" A  them,  were  soaked  with  wet.  They 

'  '  iut  under  whose  roof 
.  .  and,  among  others, 
loot  possession  of  the  kitchen  of  Mrs  Chal- 
mers, and  one  of  her  rooms.  They  bad  tasted 
no  food  since  the  preceding  evening.  The 
chief  sent  a  request  for  some  food  to  himself. 


slaughtered  and  cooked.  But  they  were  in- 
sufficient; whole  companies  of  loeodid  not  get 
a  morsel.  The  total  number  was  from  800 
to  1000.  They  remained  thirty-six  hours  at 
the  place.  Outside  Mrs  Chalmers'  enclosure 
not  a  blade  nor  embryo  fruit  that  man  coald 
eat  was  left  undevoured.  Within  her  enclo- 
sure were  two  large  patoliee  of  potatoes  fully 
ripe,  the  only  staple  for  her  family's  suhsiat- 
ence.  Many  of  the  men  had  eaten  nothiag, 
yet  not  a  Shaw  of  these  potatoes  was  touched, 
nor  a  fruit  or  plant  in  her  garden  injiMd, 
nor  the  slightest  incivility  ottered  to  her  or 
one  of  her  family.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
self-command,  which  shows  what  the  Caffres 
are  capable  of.  On  the  ath  of  tfebraary  last, 
when  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
out  down  the  crops  came  to  Chronic,  they 
showed  no  such  respect  to  a  white  family  or 
a  widow,  though  one  of  their  own  country- 
women. A  party  of  the  7«h,  to  tbesbameof 
a  Scotch  regiment  be  it  spoken,  pillaged  her 
garden,  heedless  of  all  remonstrances,  and 
nearly  stripped  it  of  all  it  contained,  before  a 
party  of  the  Blst  arrived,  which  General  So- 
merset, on  hearing  of  this  outrage,  promptly 
sent  to  stop  it.  Mr  Benton  referred  in  con- 
clusion to  their  special  claims  on  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  people  among 
whom,  in  providence,  we  had  had  missionaries 
labouring,  and  had  reaped  some  fruits,  and 
possessed  an  instrumentality  for  resuming  la- 
bours if  the  door  which  was  now  shut  was 
again  opened.  One*  ho  had  travelled  up  and 
down  Caffrelnud,  had  remarked  that  be  "  ne- 
ver mot  a  group  of  two  or  three  Caffres, 
among  whom  he  did  not  find  some  knowledge 
of  Christ,  of  his  name,  his  death,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it :  and  of  those  he  met  with,  few  bad 
themselves  been  at  mission  stations  or  heard 
missionaries.       Their  knowledge    had   been 

Sained  from  their  own  countrymen  who  bad 
ved  at  those  stations."  Doubtless  some 
professed  converts  bad  put  away  a  good  con- 
science, and  concerning  faith  made  shipwreck. 
But  no  doubt  some  who  have  fallen  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  will  rise  again.  Tbe  Mo- 
derator, whose  address  was  loudly  applauded 
throughout,  sat  down  amid  great  applause. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Boyd,  Campbelton,  spoke  on 
God's  willingness  to  prosper  the  missionary 
cause.  As  it  was  the  most  prominent  pro- 
phetic fact  iu  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
'    that  a  spiritual  Saviour  should  appear 


.e  fulnes: 
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the  grand  prophetic  fact  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel,  that,  the  Saviour  having  come, 

and  having  been  invested  with  royal  dignity, 
should  claim  the  world  for  bis  empire,  and  all 
nations  for  his  subjects.  The  former  of  these 
facts  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  all  the  ordinances  of  their  worship, 
and  typified  in  all  their  sacrifices ;  aud  the 
latter  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  apos- 
tolic testimony,  that  the  Gospel  has  no  mean- 
ing without  the  distinct  recognition  of  it  The 
corruption  of  the  Christian  Church  begins 
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when  she  at  „ 

God's  promise  that  lie  will  bless  the  m 
which  He  has  himself  sanctioned  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and 
even  if  we  hod  no  visible  success  to  encourage 
us,  we  should  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  this 
ground  of  hope,  that  God's  word  will  not  re- 
turn to  Him  void.  If  ire  be  convinced  that 
God  has  promised  to  bless  the  missionary 

the  promise  fulfilled.  The  distressing  de- 
tails, that  have  occasioned  throughout  the 
church  so  much  anxiety,  and  so  many  mis- 
givings, have  doubtless  been  intended  by  the 
Head  of  the  church  to  teach  us  some  lessons. 
They  pcrlmps  intimate  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  means  we  are  using.  We  have 
the  same  Gospel  that  was  preached  by  the 
Apostles;  the  same  Almighty  Spirit  working 
along  with  it;  and  sinners  still  have  the  same 
occssiou  presented  to  their  minds  to  induce 
them  to  turn  from  their  ungodliness — how  is 
it,  then,  that  our  conversions  are  so  fen  in 
number?  Have  we  not  been  looking  too 
much  to  the  energy  of  our  man-power,  and 
been  losing  sight  of  the  inscription,  "  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  strength,  saitti 
the  Lord"?  Though  onr  success  was  not 
what  it  might  have  been,  still  there  had  been 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  God  already 
blessed  our  efforts.  Our  very  adversities  had 
been  productive  of  good,  as  they  had  tried 
and  purified  the  faith  of  those  engaged  in  the 
good  work.  He  pointed,  for  proof  ofthe  same 
blessing,  to  the  widely-extended  recognition 
of  the  obligation  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen ;  to  the  liberaUty  of  the  church's 
contributions,  and  the  number  of  its  mission- 
ary stations ;  to  the  facts,  thut  the  vonug-  were 
now  coming  forward  heartily  with  their  con- 
tributions to  missions,  and  that  we  have  now 
a  missionary  literature  of  our  own.  All  this 
was  but  the  earnest  of  what  God  would  yet 
do  for  the  cause. 

The  ftev.  Mr  EnsiOND,  of  Glasgow,  next 
addressed  the  nice  ting  "  on  the  claims  of  the 


others  have  called  to  their  aid  comparative 
anatomy,  eraoiology,  physiology,  and  meta- 
physics— have  watched  beautiful  instinct,  and 
weighed  it  against  embruted  reason— all  to 
form  some  apology  for  oppression,  and  wipe 
away  the  damning  blot  of  slavery.  In  defiance 
of  past  history — in  defiance  ofthe  induction 
of  science — in  defiance,  above  all,  of  the  re- 
cords of  missionary  enterprise,  must  any  such 
theory  now  be  advocated.  Others  admit  tha 
humanity  of  the  negro,  bat  deny  his  brother- 
hood, and  trace  the  black's  manhood  to  some 
other  root  than  that  from  which  we  spring ; 
and  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  But  we  know 
that  God  bath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Pa- 
tient research  is  bringing  ont  with  growing; 
fulness  the  proofs  that  go  tc  — : —  "•    


anomalous,  to  sustain  the  conclusion  i 
the  humble  believer  in  the  Inspired  Book 
reaches  by  a  shorter  road.  Christianity  here, 
too,  furnishes  triumphant  evidence  of  the 
identity,  among  all  races  of  mankind!  Of 
what  race  have  not  men  been  saved?  The 
ransomed  by  Jesus  must  not  only  be  men,  but 
men  Involved  in  one  common  fall ;  and  when 
we  find  that  the  negro  can  took  up  and  see  in 
Emmanuel  a  brother,  by  whose  death  he  lives, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  with  us  he  died  In  Adam, 
the  one  man  by  whom  sin  entered  into  the 
world.  As  to  the  black's  intellectual  infe- 
'irity,  ifyoushowa  negro  to  be  a  Chrli   " 
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on  which  we  plead  for  help  to  perishing  fellow 
sinners,  of  any  clime  or  stock.  From  the  terms 
of  the  broad  commission,  "  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,*'  we  can  argue  in  bchalrof 
the  Ethiop  or  Caffre  as  well  as  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Celt.  The  negro's  claim  is  uttered  in  the 
simple  words  often  put  into  the  slave's  lips 
when  represented  with  manacled  hands  and 
appealing  eye,  saying  to  his  oppressor,  "  ' 
*       *  ■■■■-■   --'  \  brother?"     His  hui 

id  have  indeed  been  d , 

n  who  have  striven  to  fling 
the  millions  of  their  swarthy  brethren  away 
from  the  pale  of  humanity.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  there  was  published  In  one  of  the 
southern  States  of  America,!  volume, having 
for  its  avowed  object  to  establish,  by  philoso- 
phical research  and  argument,' that  the  negro 
ts  in  truth  no  human  being,  but  a  creature  of 
a  distinct  species.  And  in  support  of  the  au- 
dacious and  degrading  notion,  this  writer  and 


of  Adam,  but  you  vindicate  his  claims  to 
the  possession  of  mental  faculties,  li lie  those  of 
other  men.  Evenallowing  that  genius  has  no 
homo  in  the  "  sun-burnt  continent,"  that  sable 
humanity  Is  dull,  inapt,  simple,  this  should  not 
deter  us  from  carrying  thither  that  Gospel 
which  makes  the  simple  wise ;  whose  Great 
Author,  when  rejoicing  in  spirit,  thns  ex- 
claimed—" I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  because 
thou  hast  hid  those  tilings  from  the  wise  and 

Irudcnt,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
t  is  a  noble  thing  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
that  ethereal  fire  of  genius  ;  its  sparkle,  ilikI 
gleam,  and  flash,  are  glorious ;  but  oh,  how 
easily  you  can  over-estimate  them,  and  make 
an  idol  of  that  which  may  be  abomination  in 
God's  sight.  Mere  mental  wealth  is  as  little 
to  him  as  the  material  hordes  ofthe  worship, 
pers  of  mammon.  He  had  not  else  cast  down 
the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate. 
Yet,  if  we  must  answer  the  depreciating  alle- 
gation regarding  negro  mind,  answer  it  we  can 
triumphantly.  Putting  the  ancient  history-  of 
Africa  aside,  and  passing  what  Egyptian  skill, 
and  labour,  and  enterprise,  effected  to  flie 
world's  wonder  on  the  plains  of  the  Nile;— for- 
getting how  African  Carthage  disputed  with 
Borne  the  world's  supremacy ;— omitting  all 
mention  of  the  warlike  and  terrible  Sloor, 
what  shall  we  say  ofthe  African  of  our  day  ? 
Has  he  no  intellectual  capacity?  if  states- 
manship, or  military  genius,  or  indomitable 
enterprise,  can  prove  it,  let  the  story  of  Hayti, 
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known  that  the  muses  have  not  disdained  to 
smile  on  the  visions  of  the  black  man  and  the 
slave ;  and  there  are  springs  of  the  water  of 
Helicon  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  If  learning 
n  prove  it,  the  evidence  shall  I 


._  _  whobavereceivcdthe  Gospel, known  it, 
loved  it,  and  lived  J  in  it ;  ay,  and  let  others, 
dead  and  living,  who  have  preached  it  nith  elo- 
quence, and  pathos,  and  power,  bear  witness. 
And  if,  in  answer  to  all  this,  there  should  be 
adduced  a  thousand  instances  of  brutish  de- 
gradation and  imbecile  simplicity,  to  what  is 
the  brutishness  you  despise  fairly  traceable  ? 
White  man  1  yon  make  your  brethren  vile, 
and  then  mock  their  misery.  Make  the  sup- 
position, thatincursionismade  on  some  Scot- 
tish shore— let  loose  the  fiends  of  force  on  its 
peaceful  inhabitants — capture  and  enchain 
them — pen  them  in  pestilential  coffins  in  some 
floating  hell — make  havoc  of  all  their  affec- 
tions— treat  them  as  mere  brutes,  and  worse, 
and  lower —make  them  nurses  of  slaves, 
as  well  as  slaves  themselves — let  loose  on 
them  lust,  cruelty,  and  greed  of  gold- 
let  knowledge  die'to  them,'  and  religion  be 
banished  as  a  curse — let  their  present  be  mi- 
serable animalism,  and  drudgery,  and  con- 
tempt, and  their  earthly  future  despair,  and 
the  future  beyond  a  blank;  and  when  a  few 
generations  have  fled,  let  us  search  Tor  Saxon 
intellects,  and  enterprise,  and  worth.  Or  let 
it'be  supposed  that  God  had  willed  the  stream 
of  life  to  turn  aside  from  our  shores— that  our 
land  had  been  without  God's  hook  and  God's 
day.  Then  wherein  had  Scottish  sarages  dif- 
fered from  Hottentots  or  Bushmen?  What 
are  we,  sons  of  savages  ourselves,  descendants 
of  miserable  idolntors,  with  relics  of  old  su- 
perstitions filtering  down  to  us  in  the  stream 
of  time,  telling  how  our  fathers  worshipped 
Baal  on  their  mountains,  and  with  bloody 
rites  sought  to  appease  the  grim  divinity; 
what  are  ne  that  we  should  despise  tlie  wildest 
savage  that  roams  the  jungles,  or  leaves  his 
foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  Africa?  But 
sometimes  the  door  has  been  shut  on  Africa 
by  appeal  to  the  Bible  itself ;  and  it  has  been 
said.  What  hope  for  the  children  of  Ham,  for 
the;  are  the  children  of  God's  curse?    Let 


of  duty?  If  the  former,  the  . 
no  crime.  What  then?  Is  not  this  the  age 
foretold  when  there  shall  be  no  more  curse? 
Died  not  Jesus  under  curse,  that  his  blood 
might  be  an  antidote  for  every  evil,  ay  even 
for  the  recoil  of  that  terrible  imprecation 
which  his  murderers  invoked  on  thomselies 
and  their  children.  Could  He  who  said  after 
his  resurrection,  "beginning  at  Jerusalem," 
mean  us  to  stop  short  of  removing  the  curse 
from  the  sons  of  Ham  ?  And  can  we  forget 
that  we  were  cursed  children  ourselves— that 
the  first  and  oldest  curse  made  us  all  children 
of  wrath— and,  believing  that  to  redeem  ns 


_ .  assured  that 
the  gospel  which  can  lighten  the  hea»ier  and 
the  olden  load,  can  remove  the  later  and  the 
new,  and  by  this  word'of  liberty  it  declares, 
"break  every  yoke.™  But  the  negro  has 
special  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  our  help. 
The  remembrance  of  the  dark  share  our  nation 
bore  in  the  traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
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brethren  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
ocean  who  still  harbour  under  their  broad  flag 
of  freedom  the  accursed  system ;  the  Chris- 
tianity with  which  many  professors  yet  cloak 
and  apologise  for,  nay  practise  and  profit  by, 
the  foul  atrocity— all  these  plead  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  pay  the  long  accumulated  debt 
which  the  white  man  has  incurred  to  his  sable 
brother.  Nor  can  ne  ever  deem  it  paid  till, 
in  addition  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
every  land  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  ci- 
patriated  Africans,  we  have  penetrated  the 
entire  continent  which  forms  the  home  of  the 
sable  race,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel,  have  made  the  inmost  wilder- 
ness to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  And 
there  are  other  pleas— pleas  founded  on  pre- 


among  our  sable  brethren;  has  counted  us 
worthy  to  suffer  trial  in  our  work  that  our  love 
might  be  tested  and  our  zeal  perfected  ;  has 
tried  us  in  Jamtucaand  in  Caffraria;  has  per- 
mitted ns  to  take  possession  of  Calabar, — and 
now  the  call  is  enter  in.  Let  not  reverses 
discourage  us.  Israel  won  Canaan  only  after 
reverses  such  as  drove  them  to  self-examina- 
tion, and  the  valley  of  Achor  was  the  door  of 
hope.  A  thousand  considerations  cheer  ns 
on.  Fast,  present,  and  future,  join  their 
voices  In  urging  us  to  the  work.    By  the  re- 
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unutterable  wrongs  and  woes,  by  the  tics  of 
brotherhood  which  it  should  delight  us  the 
more  to  acknowledge  that  others  repudiate 
them ;  by  the  shame  that  covers  us,  to  think 
there  aro  millions  yet  enslaved  by  our  free 
brethren;  by  our  gratitude  to  God  that  Bri- 
tain's hands  arc  no  longer  defiled  in  this 
traffic  ;  by  what  you  have  already  done  for 
the  negro,  and  by  what  God  has  already  done 
for  him  h.v  you  ;  by  the  hope  which  dawns  on 
us  of  a  brighter  day;  by  the  predictions  which 
tell  of  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  hands  to 
God;  by  all  these  considerations  let  us  not 
abandon  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Nives,  missionary  from  Caf- 
fraria, next  addressed  the  meeting.  After 
referring  to  the  interest  with  which  he  had 
perused  the  reports  of  such  meetings  as  the 
present  in  a  distant  laud,  he  glanced  at  the 
character  and  claims  of  the  different  fields  of 
the  Syn  od  's  missionary  1  ah  on  r,  and  then  turned 
specially  to  Caffraria.  Contrast  Scotland  with 
Cafirana— the  one  at  peace,  the  other  in  ashes 
and  ruins.  For  the  Inviting  tones  of  the  Sab- 
bath bell,  is  tho  thunder  of  artillery—*""  *'"' 
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arms,  and  flying1  women  and  children — for  the 
voice  of  penitence  and  prayer  in  woods  and 
by  murmuring  streams,  the  groans  of  the 

wounded  and  the  dying— for  I  owing  kin  c,  joy- 
ous crops,  and  their  merry  owners,  desert 
Tales,  wasted  fields,  and  famishing  infancy 
nod  age — for  the  gospel  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion, the  musket  and  assegay  that  push  their 
unprepared  victim  a  over  the  precipice  of  time 
into  an  unwelcome  eternity  I  Are  these  six 
wars  we  have  had  with  the  Caffren  in  thirty 
years,  and  the  expulsion  of  an  ancient  African 
race  from  their  parent  soil,  inevitable  ?  Was 
it  only  a  dream  of  a  dying  British  commander, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  first  of  these 


people  mild  and  peaceable  in  their 
with  us,  but  that  suoh  a  system  ot  ireaiiueut 
would  convert  them  Into  a  race  of  tigers? 
Caffren  [  This  very  name  given  the  race,  in 
bitter  acorn,  by  the  haughty  Moslem  Arabs, 
for  their  refusing  submission  to  the  Koran, 
Shows  they  aro  no  common  nation.  If  their 
size,  symmetry,  and  original  situation  do  not 
prefer  a  claim  to  their  being  regarded  as  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Sabeans,  described 
by  the  evangelical  prophet,  their  forefathers 
were  neighbours  of  that  great  African  race, 
drank  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  dwelt  on 
the  southern  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  It  was 
no  common  people  that  could  move  forward, 
along  two-thirds  of  the  African  continent, 
predominate  on  Hottentot  soil,  and  only  he 
arrested  in  their  advance  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  a  formidable  European  colony;  next 
be  engaged  in  six  wars  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment with  increasing  deadly  effect,  dis- 
concert noble  generals,  and  in  the  present  de- 
plorable conflict  be  able,  with  such  scanty  re- 
sources, to  withstand  for  sixteen  months 
double  their  number  of  disciplined  troops. 
If  honour  in  war  ennoble  an  enemy,  the  uni- 
form regard  of  the  Caffre  for  a  truce,  evinces 
some  degree  of  public  international  virtue. 
If  humanity  in  war  be  the  characteristic  of 
civilisation,  they  were  not  the  first  to  mutilate 
the  remains  of  the  fallen  warrior,  and  to  reduce 
to  ashes  the  deserted  homestead ;  they  have 
never  followed  our  example  of  destroying  har- 
vested grain  or  standing  crop ;  they  have 
systematically,  and  in  every  instance,  save  one 
of  accident,  saved  the  women  and  children. 
"What  the  Caflres  are  individually  should  be 
better  known  to  a  missionary  than  to  a  military 
erchant,  or  an  English  book- 
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be  deceived  by  appearances.  He  is  too  weak 
to  be  Feared — too  poor  to  make  it  an  object 
with  them  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his 
favour.  The  Caffre  is  of  frank  and  affable 
manners;  cool,  collected,  and  courteous  in  his 
conversation,  especially  with  strangers ;  of 

Et  netrating  mind;  an  acute  observer  of  mo  n- 
ind;  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in  the 
popular  sense  ;  restraining  to  admiration  his 
feelings  until  a  fitting  occasion ;  and  equally 
successful  in  the  manly  concealment  of  keen- 
eat  bodily  suffering.  "lie  pursues  resolutely 
his  object,  and  relapses  into  inaction  only 
when  his  object  is  attained.  A  model  of  hos- 
pitality, and  no  less  decidedly  selfish  and 


covetous,  he  is  yet  grateful  for  favours,  nor 
slow  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  acts  of  self- 
denial.  Frugal  in  the  use  of  his  means,  he  is 
equally  devoted  to  their  steady  increase.  To 
get  and  keep  cattle,  the  standard  capital  of 
the  country,  he  lets  out  the  baser  elements  of 
his  character — dish  ones  tv,  cunning,  deceit, 
and  falsehood.  The  Caffre,  however,  is 
neither  unmoved  by  generosity,  nor  so  covet- 
ous as  to  be  insensible  to  a  kindly  appeal. 
"  Once,"  continued  Mr  Niveu,  "on  my  way  to 
Tgquibigha,  a  team  of  oxen  lodged  the  loaded 
waggon  in  a  thicket,  aud  some  score  of 
Cafrres,  by  clearing  away  the  bush,  and  pat- 
ting their  shoulders  to  the  hindwheels,  set  it 
again  in  the  open  way.  Payment  was  de- 
manded for  the  service ;  and  one  man  re- 
fused to  return  a  hatchet  handed  him  for 
clearing  part  of  the  road,  until  he  was  re- 
munerated. 'Whoso  waggon  is  tbis?'  I 
asked.  ■  Yours,'  they  answered.  'Notmiue,' 
I  rejoined.  '  It  belongs  to  you  and  your 
nation,  and  was  given  you  by  white  children 
across  the  sea,  who  saved  tlie  price  of  it  in 
sweetmeats,  to  enable  me  to  settle  among 
you  teaching  the  Word  of  God.  And  will 
you  make  these  good  children  blush  when 
they  are  told,  that  after  they  had  made  you 
such  a  handsome  present,  you  were  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  make  the  teacher  pay  for  giving 
your  own  waggon  a  lift  on  the  road.'  '  No, 
no,  we  ask  nothing  now,'  exclaimed  a  dozen 
voices,  and  the  man,  lifting  the  hatchet  most 
gracefully  off  his  shoulder,  laid  it  as  politely 
in  my  hand  as  if  he  had  been  bestowing  a 
sceptre."  Mr  Niventhen  proceeded  to  state 
more  particularly  the  leading  traits  of  the 
Caffre  character  in  its  social  aspects;  showed 
how  the  chiefs  had  publicly  protected  and 
respected  the  christian  mission  under  differ- 
ent societies;  adduced  striking  instances  of 
the  converting  energy  of  the  Gospel;  charac- 
terised the  hindrances  from  political  and 
other'causes  to  its  wider  diffusion,  and  con- 
cluded as  follows:—!  leave  the  Caffre  race, 
and  all  the  races  mingled  with  them,  in  your 
hands.  If  a  central  situation,  large  popula- 
tion, and  a  widely-spoken  tongue,  nave  a 
right  to  plead ;  if  a  people  of  strong  natural 
endowments  and  force  of  character,  promis- 
ing in  the  converted  an  agency  under  God  to 
pervade  with  christian  light  the  outlying 
regions  ;  if  a  mission,  the  second  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  of  the  six  now  in  that  field, 
with  elders,  teachers,  schoolmasters,  and 
Scripture  readers,  the  growth  of  twenty  years, 
have  aught  to  plead ;  if  the  pressing  need  of 
a  church  and  its  ordinances  for  our  emigrant 
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and  wo  are  resolved  to  be  faithful  tc 
our  Saviour  and  to  our  obligations,  nor  will 
allow  Satan  to  have  the  advantage  over  us, 
then  we  will  take  our  stand  beside  our  un- 
faltering fellow-labourers  of  other  missions, 
who  are  now  waiting  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  to  warrant  them 
to  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Noah,  to  build  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord,  whence  Ho  may  smell  a 
aweet  savour,  and  sav  In  his  heart—"  I  will  no 
more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake."  Per- 
mit me  to  add  a  sentence  from  the  lips  of  my 
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now  stinted  Maud,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Philip. 
My  last  visit  was  to  him  at  the  Hankey  MIS' 
■ion  Station,  a  few  days  before  I  quitted  the 
shores  of  Africa.  His  frame  was  then  help- 
less as  Infaney;  tat,  be  said,  with  a  pathos 
and  solemnity  worthy  of  his  best  days — "Ton 
are  going  borne;  FA  give  yon  a  word  to  the 
churches.  Tell  them  that  there  has  been  too 
much  talking  and  too  little  action — too  much 
excitement  and  too  little  prayer — too  mnch  of 
Ulan  and  too  little  of  God.  The  world  will 
never  be  converted  at  this  rate."  Amen, 
and  Amen.  The  moderator  then  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  the  large  meeting  se~ 


Caffraria. — The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  on 
Thursday  forenoon,  proceeded  to  consider 
a  special  Report  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  sending  out  of  a  Commissioner  to 
Caflraria,  of  the  things  which  he  did  in  Caffre- 
land,  of  the  Report  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Board,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  with 
regard  to  said  Report.  As  this  document 
referred  to  a  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them 
involving  questions  of  delicacy,  the  Synod  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  with  closed  doors. 
On  the  motion  of  Dr  Beattic,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  to  withdraw  and  prepare  a  minute 
on  the  subject  for  recommendation  to  the 
Synod.  Dr  Beattie,  as  convener  of  this  com- 
mittee, subsequently  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  unanimously  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  adoption  of  the  Synod  the  fol- 
g  motion :— "_That  the  Synod  received 


the  report  of  the  I   . 
Board  of  Missions  on  the  Miss 
and  that,  without  entering  int. 


11  the  m 


which  it  is  founded,  agreed  to  approve  of  the 
diligence  of  the  committee— of  the  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  self-denial  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  dnties  entrusted  to  him—and  not 
to  disturb  the  final  decision,  in  eumulo,  to 
which  the  Mission  Board  came  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Siren,  and  in  which  ha  expressed  his 
acquiescence " — This  recommendation  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

Application  of  Mr  Garnet. — The  Secretary 
requested  the  direction  of  the  Synod,  on  an 
application  to  the  Mission  Board  from  the 
Rev.  Mr  Garnet,  a  minister  of  colour,  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  who  wished  to  be  admitted  into  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  sent  out  as 
amissionary  to  Jamaica.  After  some  discus- 
sion as  to  points  of  form,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Mission  Board  should  com- 
municate with  the  presbytery  to  which  Mr 
Garnet  belonged,  and  receive  him  into  the 
church,  if,  on  examination,  he  were  found  to 
be  properly  qualified. 


that  they  had  any  authority  to  do  so,  bnt  sub- 


mitted the  case  to  the  Court  for  their  ad- 

Tha  Rev.  Dr  Youso,  of  Perth,  said,  that 
the  committee  had  power  to  give  missionary 
grants  to  that  presbytery,  but  had  no  poiret 
to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  for  supple- 
menting as  the  ehnrches  at  home.  How  could 
they  do  so,  unless  they  put  them  under  the 
same  injunctions  in  relation  to  this  matter 
which  onr  own  congregations  are  under? 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hat,  Arbroath,  moved— 
"  That  the  Synod,  while  desiring  the  pros- 
perity of  that  presbytery  as  a  sister  church, 

as  far  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  yet  as  the 
rules  of  supplement  of  stipend  embrace  only 
the  congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  cannot  be  extended  to  them,  or 

.  The  Rev.  Dr  Baird,  of  Paisley,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Secomi  Congregation,  Erroi. — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Missions  reported  that 
nnder  the  Synod's  remit  of  last  year  respect- 
ing an  allowance  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Russell  of 
Errol,  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  had 
recommended  the  Synod's  Treasurer  to  ray 
a  sum  of  L.30  from  the  Synod  Fund.  The 
Synod  approved,  and  agreed  that  a  grant  of 
the  same  amount  be  paid  to  Mr  Rosses'  for 
tbe  current  year. 

Retiring  Members  of  Minion  Board.— The 
Secretary  read  the  names  of  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Board.  Among  them,  he 
said,  was  tbe  Rev.  Mr  Gorrie  of  Kettle,  now 
deceased.  They  had  lamented  deeply  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  his  removal. 
He  had  been  regular  in  his  attendance,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  business  before  them, 
was  candid  and  explicit  in  his  statements, 
and  his  judgments  had  ever  been  listened  to 
with  much  respect  and  attention.  The  Se- 
cretary also  noticed  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  their  chairman,  Mr  James  young, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  presided  over 
their  proceedings. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  ike  Afiwton  Board.— It  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Pringle,  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Marshall,  that  a  special  Ex- 
pression of  thanks  be  tendered  to  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  Board,  and  especially  to 
Mr  James  Young,  tbe  chairman,  and  Mr 
Somerville,  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  The 
Moderator  accordingly,  addressing  these  two 
gentlemen,  expressed  the  great  obligations 
nnder  which  the  church  lay  to  the  Board,  for 
the  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  diligpnce  with  which 
tlioy  discharged  their  highly  onerous  duties ; 
and  stated,  from  his  personal  experience,  that 
the  labours  of  the  gentlemen  composing  it 
had  exceeded  in  amount  anything  which,  but 
for  that  experience,  he  could  h:ive  believed. 

Mr  Yockg,  in  a  few  appropriate  remai*S, 
acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr  Renton,— it  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Marshall,  Coupnr-Angus,  and 
seconded  iy  tbe  Rev.  Mr  Pringle,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Mo- 
derator, the  Rev.  H.  Renton,  for  tbe  great 
and  Important  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  church  in  undertaking,  and  so  admirably 
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executing,  the  important  and  arduous  minion 
>o  Carn-arta  confided  to  him.— Wr  Rentoo 
briefly  acknowledged  this  vote. 


At  the  i  _ . 

pointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  members  for  the 
Minion  Board,  In  room  of  those  who  retire 
this  year  by  rotation,  and  or  Mr  Gome, 
deceased,  tile  Synod  elected  several  minister*, 
by  the  addition  of  whom  the  Board  is  now 
constituted  as  follows : — 

Mmistert.  Elders. 

Dr  M'Berrow.       J.  Mitchell. 

W.  B.  Towns-       Alex.  Sinclair. 

P.  M'Dowatl.  E.  Gentleman. 

O.  Jeffrey,  P.  Balttngall. 

G.  Johnston.         W.  Philips. 

John  Cooper.  J.  Boyd. 

D*  Smith.  J,  Duncan. 

Dr  Anderson.  T.  M.  Dunn. 

W.  Francs.  H.  A.  Bone. 

A.  M-Ewen.  J.  Doff. 

T.  Flnlayson.  George  Clark. 

J.  Steedman.  D.  Yuille. 

Dr  InVFarlasn.  W.  Mun-head. 

Dr  Jn.  Taylor.  Jn.  V.  Jameson. 


J.  w.  Gathergll. 
John  Logan. 
Robert  Henderson. 


merous  popniation,  its  internal  reaotrrees, 
and  its  intimate  and  important  relation 
to  Britain;  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
poverty,  Ignorance,  and  snperitJtioit  Of  tta 
people;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  prw- 
sent  favourable  feeling  toward*  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  very  general  desire  felt  for 
Bible  instruction;  fourthly,  on  account  of 
the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  other 
eh/arches,  and  the  probable,  If  net  greater, 
prosperity  that  would  attend  onra  — ' 
lastly,  an  account  of  the  moderate  e 


would   attend   onra  ; 
lastly,  on  aecount  of  the  moderate  expense 
at  which  labourers  there  can  bo  supported, 


J.  L.  Aikraan, 
H.  Ren  ton. 
Daniel  Kerr. 
J.  S.  Taylor. 
Robert  Pre*. 
Jam  en  Marshall, 


This  subject  came  before  the  Synod  in  the 
shape  of  two  overtures — one  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  and  the  other  from  the 
directors  of  the  Congregational  Missionary 
Society,  College  Street,  Edinburgh.  The 
Glasgow  overture,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  that  presbytery,  set  forth — 
"That,  inasmuch  as  Ireland,  at  this  time.  In 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  been  awakened 
in  the  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel,  extensively 
manifested  by  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  reli- 
gious movements  which  are  going  forward, 
presents  a  deeply  interesting,  inviting,  and 
important  field  for  missionary  effort,  the  Sy- 
nod resolve  to  take  immediate  steps  for  Che 
commencement  and  aealoue  prosecution  of  a 
mission,  or  adopt  sneh  other  measure*  as 
— y  be  judged  best  for "'  "   


ipared  with  other  parts  of  the  m 

field.  The  memorialists  urged,  in  addition, 
"that  if  Ireland  were  Protestant,  it  would  be 
a  much  more  prosperous  and  productive 
country ;  it  woald  be  a  bnlwark  against,  in- 
stead of  a  friendly  land  for  the  spread  of, 
Romanism;  and  finally,  It  would  snpply  the 
best  agents,  in  its  converted  priests  and  zeal- 
ous laymen,  for  destroying  the  power  of 
Rome  in  other  rands."  In  conclusion,  the 
overture  expressed  a  hope  that  snob  consi- 
derations Would  indnce  the  Synod  at  onee  to 
approve  of  the  object  of  this  overture,  and  to 
instruct  the  Mission  Board  accordingly. 

Mr  BdRsewt,  Glasgow,  supported  the  over- 
tures, ami  after  several  members  of  Synod 
had  expressed  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
object,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  deBver- 
anee  of  the  Synod,  that  l>r  Bryee,  Belfast, 
and  Mr  Heather,  Secretary  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Mission,  who  had  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  speak  upon  the  subject  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  claims  of  Ireland,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Bares,  of  Belfast,  in  the  course 
of  the  adjourned  discussion,  said,  that  after 
the  statements  made  by  the  brethren  who 
had  supported  the  overture,  ha  deemed  it 
_..:, u ,.. word  on  the  neees- 


-tance  of  mil 


of   t! 


mm  try.'; 


n  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society 
of  South  College  Street  commenced  hy  refer- 
ring to  the  comparative  neglect  which  hud 
been  shown  by  Protestant  Scotland  to  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland,  as  contrasted  -with  the  at- 
tention which  was  paid  to  the  distant  spheres 
of  labour,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  to  the  important  «njeJtion,"Shonld  not 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  adopt  Ire- 
land as  afield  of  missionary  labour?  Ire- 
land claimed  attention  as  a  field  of  mis- 
sionary labour,  first,  on  account  of  its  nu- 


in  Ireland.  He  felt  it  might  be  useful,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  objecta  at 
which  such  operations  should  aim,  aa  he  be- 
lieved there  were  mistaken  and  defective  idea* 
abroad  on  this  subject.  Frrtt,  He  thought  it 
essential  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
awaken  vital  godliness  among  nominal  Pro- 
testants, In  order  that  their  influence  on  Ro- 
man Catholics,  among  whom  they  live,  or 
who  lire  among  them,  may  become  more 
generally  salutary  than  hitherto.  ^feeonsS*, 
That  without  being  anxious  to  bring  people 
out  of  the  Church  of  Home,  earnest  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  foster,  perhaps  to 
create,  an  evangelical  or  Janeenist  party 
within  that  church.  He  stated  that  by  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  whom  it  was 
not  necessary  to  name,  as  the  act  would  itself 
chaiactcrise  him— (he  was  understood  to 
mean  Mr  Henderson  of  Park)— the  presby- 
tery to  which  he  belonged  had  been  enabled 
Co  start  a  mission  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  on 
these  principle?,  within  the  last  three  or  four 
mouths.  He  then  gavo  a  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  incipient  mission  and 
its  difficulties,  with  some  encouraging  indica- 
tions of  success. 
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The  Rev.  Mr  He  at  hf.ii  was  heard  at  a  sub- 
sequent sederunt.  He  felt  deeply  indebted 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had 
been  received  by  the  ministers  in  the  places 
and  towns  which  he  visited.  They  wanted 
to  raise  L.1120,  and  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  towns  which  he  had 
raited,  they  had  received  already  L.600. 
Within  the  last  few  years  about  31,000  Irish 
Romanists  had  left  Popery,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  Protestantism,  but  be  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  21,000  were  now  in 
Ireland.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  move- 
ment had  greatly  progressed,  and,  he  believ- 
ed, they  could  now  number  26,000  converts 
from  the  Popish  creed.  He  pointed  out  evi- 
dences of  reform  and  improvement  in  several 
parts  of  Ireland,  accompanying  bis  state- 
ments with  amusing  and  interesting  anec- 
dotes, taking  one  or  two  facte  from  Con- 
naught,  two  or  three  from  Munster,  and  some 
from  other  districts.  He  concluded  by  sav- 
ing that  there  seemed  to  be  before  all  the 
societies  an  open  field  which  they  could  not 
overtake.  The  society  which  he  represented 
employed  97  agents,  who  laboured  in  1131 
stations.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  observing 
the  deep  and  growing  anxiety  of  the  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church  to  do  something  for 
Ireland,  if  this  Synod  would  pay  eight  or  ten 
agents,  their  committee  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, he  thought,  to  select  these  agents — 
converted  men— and  take  them  under  their 
superintendence,  until  this  church  might  see 
their  way  clearly  into  the  country  with  a  dis- 
tinct organisation.  These  agents  would  cost 
from  L.25  to  L.*0  a-year,  and  would  send 
their  reports  to  this  church  once  in  two 
months  or  once  in  three  months,  as  might 
be  thought  proper. 

Mr  SikcoiLi,  of  Glasgow,  said  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  a  great  movement  was  going 
on  m  Ireland,  and  that  there  was  a  loud  call 
on  them  to  assist  in  it.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  present  state  of  the  funds 
of  the  church.  For  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing a  means  of  raising  such  funds  as  might 
be  necessary,  he  would  move  the  following 
as  the  deliverance  of  the  Synod: — "That 
they  agree  to  express  the  deep  interest  felt 
by  the  Synod  in  the  subject  of  missionary 
effort  in  Ireland,  and  their  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation to  prosecute  such  efforts  in  so  far  as 
the  church  may  furnish  funds  for  this  purpose; 
agree  to  remit  the  subject  to  the  Mission 
Board,  and  request  them  to  consider  whether 
funds  may  not  be  advantageously  solicited  in 


Rev.  Mr  Heather  for 

menu  he  has  submitted." 

Dr  Susht  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  agreed  to  unanimously.? 

The  Nodebatob  conveyed,  the  thanks  of 
the  Synod  to  Mr  Heather. 


June, 


Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  the  convener  of  the 


committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  gave 
in  their  report.-  T he  correspondence  during 
the  past  year  has  been  confined  to  Geneva 
and  France.  The  committee  had  determined 
to  invite  correspondence  with  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Waldenses.  Its  doctrinal  char- 
acter, its  church-polity,  and  its  freedom,  as 
Bell  as  its  dangers  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
rendered  it  just  such  a  church  as  ought  to 
have  cordially  held  out  to  it  the  right  band  of 
christian  fellowship  from  the  churches  of  Bri- 
tain. The  committee  had  fulfilled  the  Synods 
instructions,  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  French  Synod  in  January  last. 
That  meeting  followed  so  soon  after  the  last 
violent  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
that  they  had  hesitated  for  a  little  about  send- 
ing any  deputation.  But  on  receiving  from 
M.  Munod,  an  assurance  of  the  intention  of 
the  Synod  at  least  to  attempt  a  meeting,  that 
foreign  deputies  would  run  no  very  imminent 
hazard,  and  that  the  presence  of  deputies  from 
British  churches  would  at  once  be  useful  and 
refreshing,  they  had  hesitated,  no  longer. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  of  Aberdeen,  who  hid 
represented  the  Synod  at  this  meeting  of  the 
French  brethren,  wrote: — "  The  delegates 
were  about  thirty  in  number,  and  better  spe- 
cimens of  the  christian  pastor  and  evangelist, 
for  their  devotional  spirit,  their  brotherly 
love,  and  their  devotedness  to  their  work,  in 
many  respects  so  very  difficult,  it  never  was 
my  happiness  to  meet  or  mingle  with.  Their 
sessions  were  throughout,  and  without  excep- 
tion, characterised  by  the  utmost  freedom  u 
well  as  tenderness,  mutual  confidence,  and 
charity ;  and  I  shall  always  retain  a  fragrant, 
and  I  hope  an  edifying,  remembrance  of  them." 
Though  no  interruption  had  hitherto  been 
offered  to  the  preaching,  or  the  more  private 
evangelistic  labours  of  the  brethren  in  Paris, 
yet  they  had  reason  to  he  alarmed  at  the  stale 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  religious  liberty  in 
France,  and  at  the  intimacy  between  the  Je- 
suits of  France  and  its  present  ruler.  In  the 
departments  remote  from  the  capital,  perse- 
cution had  already  begun.  Protestant  teach- 
ers had  been  expelled  from  their  schools; 
colporteurs,  whose  only  merchandise  wis 
the  word  of  God,  had  been  condemned  for 
selling  bad  books;  and  evangelists  had  been 
cast  into  prison  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  Six 
congregations  bad,  within  the  last  year,  ap- 

Elied  for  admission  to  the  union.  One  of  these 
ad  been  refused,  the  other  five  admitted,  and 
the  churches  belonging  to  the  Synod  now 
number  eighteen.  Each  of  these  churches 
had  been  visited  during  the  year  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Synod.  Some  of  them  have,  during 
the  year,  made  considerable  additions  to  their 
membership.  The  multitude  of  fellowship 
meetings  in  these  infant  churches,  and  the 
remarkable  spirit  of  liberality  evoked  among 
them  since  their  secession,  were  specially  no- 
ticed. One  little  flock,  composed  of  only 
thirty  members,  and  these  poor,  raised  L.SU 
for  the  support  of  its  pastor,  besides  contri- 
buting in  a  similar  proportion  to  the  other 
funds  of  tbe  Union. 

M.  D  l'Kakd,  of  the  Belgian  Evangelical  So- 
ciety, or  Belgian  Missionary  Church,  then 
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addressed  the  Synod.  After  adverting  to  the 
religious  state  of  Belgium,  and  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Romish  clergy  to  stop  the  study  and 
Circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  M.  Durand  con- 
tinued :— In  1837  the  Belgian  Evangelical 
Society  was  formed.  Its  three  principal  aims 
are,— i.  To  circulate  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Other  good  religious  books,  by  means  of  col- 
porteurs.   2.  To  establish  scho  '      '  * 


n  of  God 

has  abundantly  rested  upon  the  work  of  that 
Society.  In  Belgium,  fourteen  Protestant 
(locks  are  in  connection  with  it;  the  members 
of  which  are  almost  all  converts  from  Popery. 
But  we  soon  felt  a  need  of  an  organisation  be- 
tween the  churches  themscl  ves,  to  give  them 
a  sort  of  common  life.  Tbat  was  effected  by 
an  application  of  the  Presbyterian  principle ; 

Evangelical  Society,  and  a  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionary Church.  We  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith,  written  in  1618,  viz.,  that  of  Guy  da 
Bres.  We  are  thus  fighting  in  Belgium,  not 
for  new  doctrines,  bnt  for  the  good  old  Pro- 
testant faith.  Wc  are  protected  by  the  laws 
wintry.  But  that 
mg  political  pa-*~ 
gium  the  liberalparty.  I  ti 
me  aynoa  will  accept,  Moderator,  the  chris- 
tian and  fraternal  salutations  of  the  Belgian 
Missionary  Church.  May  we  ever  be  united 
by  one  faith,  one  love,  and  one  desire,  namely, 
to  labour  for  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  I 

M.  P.  Hohod,  who  was  next  introduced  to 
the  Synod  amid  applause,  began  his  address 
by  saying  that  every  time  he  had  the  honour 
Of  finding  himself  in  this  place,  he  felt  it  more 
and  more  to  be  a  great  pleasure  and  a  high 
privilege  ;  but  more  especially  perhaps  at 
this  time  did  he  feel  grateful— in  a  country 
where  the  air  he  breathed  was  that  of  religi- 
ons liberty.  He  regretted  much  that  many 
of  their  brethren  in  France  could  not  succes- 
sively appear  before  them,  bo  as  to  convince 
the  Synod  by  their  own  ears  that  they  all 
•poke  the  same  language — the  language  of 
faith  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  they 
did  not  apeak  the  language  of  this  country, 
and  that  formed  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier.  He  hoped,  however,  that  this  ob- 
stacle would  be  overcame  by  degrees,  as  it 
was  their  wish  that  some  of  their  theological 
students  should  coino  over  to  Edinburgh  for 
a  year  or  two,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
science  and  experience  of  our  professors,  and 
learn  our  language — and  become  ties  more 
and  more  strong  oetween  their  church  and 
ours.  He  expressed  much  regret  that  his 
esteemed  co- deputy  from  France  (Mr  Bus- 
carlet)  was  not  present,  who.  In  consequence 
of  the  Synod  having  met  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  this  year  than  last,  which  he  did  not 
anticipate,  had  not  been  able  to  provide  a 
substitute  in  time.  He  thanked  the  Synod 
for  the  deputation  to  their  Synod  in  January 
last,  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  and  much 
encouragement  that  they  received  the  words 
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of  instruction  from  their  esteemed  brother, 
Mr  H.  Angus.  After  expressing  a  hope  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  their  Synod,  to  be 
held  in  August  1854,  in  the  department  of  Du 
Tam,  deputations  would  be  full  amongst  them, 
he  proceeded  to  relate  some  facta  concerning 
the  work  of  God  amongst  them  during  the 
past  year.  They  always  opened  their  meetings 
of  Synod  hy  reading  their  Confession  of  Faith. 
One-fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ceipts was  Bet  apart  for  the  work  of  evange- 
lising their  own  country  as  well  as  beyond  it, 


had  been  established.  After  referring 
to  the  fraternal  affection  which  existed  among 
their  churches,  and  to  their  union  amongst 
themselves,  he  said  that  their  general  pro- 
gress had  been  slow,  but  regular.  Before 
last  Synod,  their  churches  numbered  about 
1000  members,  now  they  counted  about 
1300.  They  had  contributed  about  30,000 
francs  in  seventeen  months  for  gospel  ordi- 
nances, being  an  average  of  L.l,  4s.  per  head. 
He  adverted  briefly  to  the  various  objects  to 
which  this  money  was  applied,  and  then  stated 
that,  from  the  churches  in  this  country  they 
had  received  from  May  1861  to  May  1893, 
L.114,  7s.  Id.,  and  from  individuals  during 
the  same  time,  L.50,  lSs.  According  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  last  Synod,  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  had  sent  them  L.300,  making 
in  all  received  from  this  country,  L.465,  13s. 
Id.  From  May  18S0  to  this  day  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  same  sources  altogether, 
L.967,  ids.  *Jd.,  which  was  a  great  boon,  and 
by  which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  kept 
up.  Nevertheless,  this  help  was  far  fronl  meet- 
ing all  their  wauls.  With  reference  to  hie 
own  congregation  in  Paris,  the  members  in 
full  communion  contributed  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  congregation,  L.3,  13s.  per  head, 
and  notwithstanding  all  that,  there  was  a  de- 
ficit of  L. 200—  the  expense  being  L.300,  and 
the  contributions  L.160.  If  their  churches 
showed  cause  for  much  humiliation  before 
God,  they  also  showed  cause  for  much  thanks- 
giving ;  for  there  was  within  them,  faith,  zeal, 
activity,  and  a  spirit  of  self-denial.  Their 
churches  were  realising  in  a  greater  and 
greater  measure  a  privilege  which  he  never 
experienced  in  the  state-paid  church,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  minister  for  thirty  years — he 
meant  that  real  christian  intercourse,  that  in- 
timate regular  fellowship  with  members  of  the 
same  body,  feeling  that  tbey  are  members  of 
the  same  body — that  the  joys  of  the  one  are 
the  joys  of  the  other,  and  the  sorrows  of  the 

last  nineteen  years  3,600,000  copies  of  tho 
sacred  Scriptures  had  been  disseminated  in 
France,  and  16,000,0W  religious  tracts.  Col- 
porteurs to  the  number  of  300  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  The  Evangelical  Society 
had  eighty-six  agents  at  work  ;  their  receipts 
during  the  last  year  having  been  I.. 6000,  and 
their  expenditure  L.7000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
L.1000.  Snch  seed  must  bring  forth  fruit. 
They  had  on  the  Protestant  side  to  straggle 
with  some  sectarian  spirit,  more  especially 
coming  from  the  Plymouth  brethren ;  but  the 
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great  obstacle  mi  Jesuitism  and  Popery.  A 
lav  bad  been  enacted  on  the  ftjtli  day  of 
March  last,  especially  designed  against  the™ 


kotbonght, 
for  whatever  purpose  or  object,  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  without  the  consent  of  the 
government;  bat  they  bad  not  yet  applied 
that  enactment  openly.  Another  lair  had 
been  passed  on  the  26th  March  last,  lit  nolo 
ircjubeo,  which  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  in  the 
Old  Reformed  Church  of  Prance.  M.  Monod 
then  alluded  to  the  shotting  of  a  Protestant 
school  in  St  Maurice,  by  the  authority  of  the 
colonel  by  whom,  nnder  the  state  of  siege, 
they  had  been  governed ;  to  the  expulsion  of 
two  ministers  beyond  the  boundaries  of  one 
of  the  departments,  by  a  simple  act  of  the  ge- 
neral, one  of  whom  was  imprisoned  for  re- 
monstrating with  him.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  practice  of  priests  invading  the  death- 
beds of  Protestants  who  might  reside  in  a 
Catholic  family,  and,  after  they  had  lost  their 
senses,  declaring  that  they  died  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Marshal  Sonlt,  and  of  Prince  Paul 
de  Wurtemberg. 

Dr  Robson  expressed  regret  that  this  Sy- 
nod had  not,  lute  the  other  Synods  of  the 
country,  a  fiied  day  of  meeting  every  year, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  presence  this  year  of  Mr  Bus. 
carlet  from  Pau.  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  appoint- 
ing two  deputies  to  the  Synod,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  they  would  arrive  in  time  for  the 
meeting.  He  expressed  great  gratification  at 
the  instances  now  mentioned  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  working  people  who  formed 
the  members  of  the  churches  in  France. 
These  showed  that  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  sending  help  were  worthy  of  it.  They 
must  strengthen  their  hands  and  encourage 
their  hearts,  till,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  regenerating  poor,  un- 
happy, enthralled  France.  They  had  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest,  too,  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  M.  Durand  ;  and  he  said  that 
the  cause  in  Belgium,  though  that  had  scarcely 
been  referred  to,  was  in  trying  circumstances, 
as  respected  pecuniary  matters.  Dr  R. 
quoted  from  the  letter,  appointing  M.  Du- 
rand  their  deputy,  which  stated  that,  unless 
sufficient  help  was  rendered,  the  cause  nf  God 
must  materially  suffer,  and  many  of  their 
agencies  must  be  withdrawn.  Their  brethren 
in  Belgium,  therefore,  liad  not  onlv  claims 
upon  their  sympathy,  but  upon  their  pecu- 
niary support.  Tuay  ought  at  once,  he 
thong'-  ■ 
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i  did  ii' 
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have  deputies,  he  thought, ;.. _.   .. 

the  Synod  from  the  WaWenses,  from  Hong 
Song,  Calabar,  and  a  hundred  other  places ; 
and  who  would  not  bo  glad  to  see  them  ?  Ha 
rejoiced  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  M.  Monod; 
and  surely  no  member  of  this  court,  afterthey 
had  encouraged  these  chnrch.es  in  France  so 


tone;,  would  think  of  abandoning  then  now. 
He  mored-  the  adoption  of  the  comrorttee'S 

report,  that  thanks  be  tendered  to  them  for 
their  services,  and  that  they  bo  encouraged 
to  proceed.    Mr  France  seconded  this  mo- 

Dr  M'Kkrhow  said  that  they  had  every 
encouragement  to  increase  the  aid  hitherto 
given  to  these  churches  of  France,  and  if  M. 
Monod  would  only  go  round  amongst  their 
congregations,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
double  the  amount.  He  hoped  Cms.  court 
would  recommend  to  the  Mission  committee 
to  continue,  and  if  possible  increase;  the 
amount  given  to  those  churches.  They  ought 
also  to  send  some  assistance  to  their  friends 
in  Belgium. 

Dr  Robron  then  moved — "  That  the  Synod 
appoint  a  collection  to  be  made  throngftout  ail 
the  congregations  on  behalf  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal churches  on  the  Continent,  leaving  the 
Mission  Board  to  allocate  the  result  of  snetl 
collection  as  their  respective  claims  may  seem 

The  Moderator  remarked  that  the  aid 
which  had  beentjiven  to  the  brethren  on  the 
Continent  had  been  accompanied  with  a  re- 
markable outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

After  further  discussion,  the  fbBowmg  de- 
liverance was  come  to:—"  The  Synod  ex- 
press their  high  gratification  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  foreign  brethren,  and  agree 
to  recommend  that  a  collection  be  made  in 
the  month  of  June  throughout  all  the  con- 
gregations of  the  church  on  behalf  of  the 
Evangelical  churches  on  the  Continent ;  and 
remit  to  the  Mission  Board  to  allocate  the 
snra  thus  realised,  with  such  additional  sum 
as  may  to  them  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
claims  of  the  three  sister  chorches,  and  di- 
rect the  Mission  Board  to  prepare  a  short 
statement  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  when 
the  collection  is  intimated,  stating  the  claims 
which  these  churches  hare  on  the  liberality 
of  our  people." 

The  Moderator,  m  name  of  the  Synod, 
returned  thanks  to  Dr  Thomson  and  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  to  the  deputies  (Messrs  Dn- 
rand  and  F.  Monod).  In  addressing  the  lat- 
ter, he  said,  "  Ton  have  won  out  confidence 
and  sympathy,  not  only  from  the  simplicity 
and  correctness,  but  from  the  earnestness  and 
seripturalnessof  the  principles  and  sentiments 
which  yon  have  addressed  to  our  hearts;  Imay 
sav  that  no  deputies  who  have  spoken  to  this 
Synod  have  obtained  a  more  deserved  re- 
sponse." 

Dr  Thomson  Intimated  that  the  ehnrches 
in  Suva  Scntin  had  remitted  to  him  within  the 
last  fortnight,  about  L.20  in  behalf  of  the 
brethren  In  France. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee on  correspondence  with  foreran 
ehnrches :— II.  Benton,  Dr  Struthers,  Dr 
Bebson,  Dr  Seattle,  John  Ker.  W.  Thomson, 
J.  L.  Aikman,  O.  Johnston,  H  M.  Macgill, 
Dr  A.  Thomson  (convener),  A.  G.  Ellis,  J. 
Marshall,  D.  Anderson,  W.  Lam  trie. 
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report  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Ques- 
tions. The  attention  of  the  committee  had, 
daring  the  pnst  year,  been  occupied  with  the 
xuhjewt  or  slavery,  the  abolition  of  university 
testa,  and  the  reformation  of  parochial 
schools.  With  the  view  of  aiding  the  efforts 
which  Government  appeared  disposed  to  ma  he 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  It  was 
agreed  to  send  a  memorial  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ,  ex  pressi  ng  satisfactio  n  th  at  th  is  i  n  fame  ns 
traifie  had  been  to  a  great  extent  restrained, 
and  their  earnest  hope  that  the  treaties  al- 
ready existing,  with  Spain  and  Brazil,  for  its 
entire  abolition,  woold  be  carried  into  full  and 
speedy  effect.  On  the  subject  of  university 
teats,  the  committee  expressed  their  regret 
that  Mr  Moncreiff's  bill  did  not  contemplate 
the  removal  of  tile  tests  from  the  Theological 
Chairs,  as  well  as  from  the  others,  but  tbey 
accepted  of  the  measure  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  probably  as  greatos  Parliament 
would  at  the  present  time  be  induced  to  take. 
The  committee  regretted  that  their  effor'-  *- 
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tout  of  this  trill  were  not  attended  with  greater 
success,  because  the  opponents  of  it  in  Par- 
liament had  not  failed  to  seise  upon  the  ap- 
parent apathy  of  tire  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
with  regitrd  to  it,  as  a  pretext  for  the  course 
which  they  hud  pursued.  True,  there  were 
only  48  petitioners  against  it,  the  signatures 
to  which  did  not  amount  in  all  to  100,  and  all 
of  these  petitions,  with  the  exception  of  one 
from  a  small  section  of  the  students  attending 
the  Unj  versify  of  A  berdee  u,  were  from  sessions 
or  presbyteries  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ed Church,— a  cnenmstance  which  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  parties  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  this  absurd  mo- 
nopoly, there  was  not  a  person  in  Scotland 
disposed' to  put  himself  forward  iu  its  defence. 
There  were  fifty-two  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  with  upwards  of  5000  signatures  ;  and  if 
these  petitions  had  been  examined  and  weigh- 
ed, it  woold  have  been  found  that  the  quarters 
from  which  the  gTeater  part  of  them  came, 
jastl  j  entitled  them  to  be  regarded  as  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Scottish  community. 
The  report  then  adverted  to  the  support  which 
the  measure  had  received  from  the  Town  Coun- 
cils  of  Scotland ;  and  stated  that  the  opinion  of 
these  Councils  might  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  that  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Men,  how- 
ever, who  couldgravely  affirm,  that  the  "vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  still  adhered 
to  the  Established  Church*— that  "  the  re- 
mov.il  of  the  tests  would  go  far  to  unchris* 
tlanise  Scotland"— that  "the  Act  of  Security 
and  Treaty  of  Union  presented  a  serioos  bar- 
rier to  all  legislation  on  the  subject"— that, 
"  even  if  Parliament  were  to  abolish  the  test., 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  would  re- 
fuse to  carry  the  law  into  execution" — that 
"  Dissenters  might  as  justly  be  required 
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Colleges  -  which  they  have  established  far 
themselves,  as  the  Church  to  open  the  chairs 
in  the  Universities"— that  "  the  tests  did  no 
harm,  seeing  tliat  tlie  patrons  or  the  Senatus 
had  it  in  their  power  either  to  enforce  them 
a*  net,  as  tiiey  might  see  cause"— men  who 


.  e  impervious  to  reason,  and  to 
disregard  all  considerations  but  those  sug- 
gested bv  prejudice  and  political  partisanship. 
Stilt,  said  the  committee,  "  this  would  not  ex- 
cuse our  supineness ;  nor  will  anything  excuse 
it,  but  a  fixed  dcteimi nation  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  not  to  permit  the  question  to 
rest,  lint  to  make  sure  that  it  shall  be  again 
introduced  into  Parliament  on  as  early  a  day 
as  possible."  On  the  only  other  subject 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  of  common  school  education — 
the  committee  were  of  opinion  that,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  the  tests  affect- 
ing the  parochial  schools,  and  to  endeavour  to 
induce  Government  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure having  that  specific  object  in  view. 
They  adopted  this  coarse  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  and  diversities  of 
opinion  which  might  arise  respecting  a  ge- 
nera] national  system  of  education;  and  hi 
the  hope  that  all  not  wedded  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Established  Church  might  be  induced 
to  concur  in  demanding  a  reform  which, 
though  far  from  correcting  all  the  evils  of  the 

flagrant  abases,  and  open  the  way  to  its  future 
and  mure  complete  amelioration  the  commit- 
tee appointed  some  of  their  number  to  com- 
municate with  the  leading  friends  of  educa- 
tion on  this  subject;  but  it  was  found  that 
these  gen  tie  men,  instead  of  coinciding  with 
the  committee,  were  of  opinion  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  at  once  to  introduce  a  truly 
national  system  of  education,  and  toplace  the 
existing  parish  schools  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Had  the  lata  Government  continued  in  office, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  bill  embrac- 
ing these  objects  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
introduced  into  Parliament,  when  the  com- 
mittee would  have  been  prepared  care- 
fully to  examine  its  provisions  and  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  the  utmost  to  secure 
their   accordance   with    the    great   princi- 

Eles  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
ad  repeatedly  laid  down  on  this  subject. 
The  displacement  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  admi- 
nistration has,  for  the  present,  prevented  the 
introdnction  of  any  such  bill  into  Parliament; 
but  the  accession  to  power  of  the  party  now 
invested  with  office,  so  far  from  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  of  the  nation,  from  the  parochial 
schools,  or  from  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion, should  only  secure  for  them  more  fixed 
ami  energetic-  [■n'lisidci-iiiliiii.  Uy  tlieesisting 
law,  the  salaries  of  t'ic  jiirochial  schoolmas- 
ters, must  be  anew  determined,  according  to 
the  average  price  of  grain  during  the  last  seven 
years ;  and  there  is  grreiit  reason  to  fear  that 
an  attempt  will  then  be  made  to  place  them 
upon  such  a  footing  as  to  secure  an  augmen- 
tation from  the  national  funds,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  Should  this  attempt  succeed, 
without  any  reform  in  the  parochial  school 
system,  a  gross  Injustice  will  be  perpetrated, 
competition  with  the  parish  schools  will  be 
rendered  nearly  impracticable,  and  all  hope  of 
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a  reformation  extinguished.  The  committee 
would  respectfully,  bat  most  earnestly,  solicit 
attention  to  this  subject.  Let  the  abolition  of 
the  tests  affecting  the  parish  schools  and  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  be  made  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  support  of  Dissen- 
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these  institutions  upon  a  satisfactory  basis, 
but  all  admit  that  these,  so  far  as  they  go, 
would  be  salutary— that  they  may  be  sought 
by  all  without  any  compromise  of  principle — 
and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  gained 
than  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  system. 

Dr  Johnston  said, — In  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  parochial  schools,  there  was  little 
donbt  that  next  year,  when  the  salaries  of  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  would  be  revised,  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  induce  Government 
to  come  to  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
enable  these  schoolmasters  to  get  a  grant 
from  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  their  salaries.  This 
was  a  measure  which  he  thought  they  should 
watch  and  oppose.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
doing  so  would  be,  by  exacting  from  every 
Candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  a  distinct 
promise  that  he  should  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  do  away  with  the  tests  in  universities  and 
schools. 

Mr  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  moved  that 
tlie  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  accorded  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  Walker,  of  Dunfermline,  moved  that 
the  report  be  simply  received,  which  was  se- 
conded by  Mr  Geuunel,  of  Dundee. 

On  a  division,  only  the  mover  and  seconder 
voted  for  the  amendment,  and  the  motion  was 
consequently  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr  Thouas,  second- 
ed by  Mr  Hay,  of  Arbroath,  that  the  commit, 
tee  be  re-appointed.  Mr  Walker,  of  Dun- 
re-appointed,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Pa- 
tehson,  Stonehouse.  On  a  division,  the 
amendment  was  lost,  and  Messrs  Walker,  Gem- 
mel,  and  Patcrson,  recorded  their  dissent. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Questions  was 
then  re-appointed,  to  consist  of  the  following 
members  : — The  Moderator,  Drs  Johnston, 
Lindsay,  Harper,  James  Taylor,  Anderson, 
King,  H'Michael,  and  Young,  Messrs  G. 
Johnston  (Edinburgh),  James  Robertson 
(Glasgow),  and  William  Beckett,  ministers, 
with  Messrs  James  Peddie,  Andrew  Fyfe,and 
William  Duncan,  elders— Dr  Johnston,  con- 


The  Synod  took  into  consideration  tiie  re- 
ports of  presbyteries  on  the  remit  from  last 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
as  such,  to  circulate  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
From  an  abstract  of  the  reports,  it  appeared 
that  one  nresbytery  (that  of  Cupar)  was  in 
favour  or  the  overture;  twelve  presbyteries 
reported  that,  while  they  approved  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  overture,  that  all  due  means  should 
be  employed  by  congregations  to  secure  that 
every  deficiency  of  the  Scriptures  might  be 


ascertained  and  supplied,  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  Synod  being  constituted  into  a  Bible 
Society,  or  of  interfering  with  agencies  at 
present  in  existence  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.     The  presbyteries  who  thus  re- 

girted  were  Annandale,  Aberdeen,  Arbroath, 
undee,  Selkirk,  Kelso,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow. 

Mr  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing motion  on  the  subject :—"  That  the 
Synod  recommend  to  presbyteries  and  ses- 
sions to  attend  to  the  state  of  Bible  circula- 
respoctive  localities;  but  do  th 


Mr  Johnston,  of  Nicolson  Street,  said 
when  he  introduced  this  matter,  he  had  no 
intention  of  converting  the  Synod  into  a 
Bible  printing  society.  What  he  wished  was, 
that  the  Church  should  purchase  the  Scrip- 
tures wherever  they  could  get  tliem  cheapest; 
and  that  the  different  congregations  should 
see  that  the  Scriptures  were  circulated,  where 
needed,  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  motion  of  Mr 
Sell,  on  condition  that  it  was  recommended 
to  congregations  to  circulate  not  only  the 
whole,  but  separate  books  or  parts  of  the 
Scriptures — a  plan  which  had  been,  found  to 
be  very  useful  in  Ireland. 

The  motion  of  Mr  Bell  was  unanimously 


Rev.  Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith,  gare  in  the  re- 
port  of  the  Psalmody  Committee,  detailing' 
the  measures  they  had  taken  with  the  view 
of  completing  the  Hymn  Book,  and  provid- 


provided  in  their  contract  with  the  publishers. 
The  committee  had  given  due  consideration 
to  the  various  suggestions  that  Rod  been  of- 
fered them,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Synod;  they  had  prosecut- 
ed their  labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  committed  to  them; 
and,  in  closing  their  labours,  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Hymn  Book  might  bo 
found  greatly  useful  as  an  embodiment  and 
exhibition  ot  evangelical  truth,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  nourishing  and  expressing  christian 
devotion. 

Dr  Baird  moved  that  tho  thanks  of  the 
Synod  be  given  to  the  committee,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  convener,  for  their  exertions  in 
this  matter,  and  honed  that  the  Hymn  Book 
now  submitted  wonld  be  agreat  benefit  to  the 
church  at  large. 

Mr  Patebson,  Kirkwall,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, and  bore  testimony  to  the  great  exer- 
tions of  Dr  Brown  and  Dr  Anderson  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Hymn  Book. 

Dr  Andrew  Thomson  said,  that  he  rose 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  in 
the  mind  of  the  Synod,  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Dr  Joseph  Brown,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  committee,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  which  had  now  at  length  reached  so 
satisfactory  a  consummation.    He  was  not 
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of  tastes,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  correspon- 
dence that  had  been  found  necessary  ere  the; 
could  lay  a  completed  hymn  'book  on  the 
Synod's  table  for  the  use  of  the  churches. 
But  now  that  they  had  got  the  Hymn  Book, 
they  had  a  reward  for  all  their  anxiety  and 
delay,  for  he  believed  It  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  selections  that  had  ever  been 
given  to  a  church.  They  would  form  a  very 
inadequate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
volume,  if  they  looked  at  it  merely  as  one  of 
the  guides  in  the  public  devotions  of  their 
churches,  though  this  nna  nnrt  rtf  **  ™in*ui ;» 


of  the  contract  with  the  publishers  of  the 
Hymn  Book,  and  was  empowered  to  appoint 
three  of  their  number  who  may  hold,  as  trus- 
tees for  the  Synod,  the  copyright  of  the  pub- 
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be  one  of  the  most  efficient  helps 
family  and  private  devotion.  Our  children 
would  learn  many  of  the  hymns, — favourite 
lines  and  verses  would  become  gradually  fa- 
miliar in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  the  people; 
and  in  sick  chambers  and  houses  of  mourn- 
ing, it  would  often  be  turned  toasa  source  of 
consolation.  Confessions  of  faith  were  good 
and  useful  things,  but  they  were  seldom 
opened  by  the  people  in  comparison  with  the 
books  of  devotion;  and  when  he  looked  at 
the  Hymn  Boole,  as  destined  to  mould  the  re- 
ligions sentiments  and  feelings  of  their  people 
now,  and,  it  might  he,  in  future  ages,  he  felt 
that  the  work  which  had  now  been  com- 
pleted was  one  of  no  common  interest.  He, 
therefore,  joined  most  cordially  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr  Coofer, 
ofFaJa,in  reference  to  the  copyright  of  the 
Hymn  Book,  Dr  Bji own  stated  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  publishers  was  for  Are  years, 
after  which  time  they  would  be  open  to  any 
other  agreement  they  might  see  lit. 

The  motion  was  then  most  cordially  agreed 
to;  and  the  Moderitob,  in  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Dr  Joseph'  Brown, 
said,  whatever  difference  there  might  have 
been  about  a  Hymn  Book,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  extent  to  which  it  wontd  be  adopted, 
he  was  persuaded  there  could  he  bnt  one  sen- 
timent respecting  the  great  pains,  assiduity, 

tee  collectively,  and  himself  and  Dr  Ander- 
son in  particular,  bad  fulfilled  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  them.  A  strong  testimony  had 
been  borne  to  the  arduous  nature  of  their 
labours,  and  to  the  value  of  their  result,  and  on 
bringing  them  to  a  close  it  was  meet  that  they 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Synod.  It 
must  be  an  additional  satisfaction  to  them  to 
find  that  these  were  given  unanimously  and 
cordially,  which  he  had  now  the  pleasure  to 

The  Psalmody  Committee  was  re-appointed 
M  follows :— Dr  John  Brown,  Dr  Anderson, 
Dr  Robson,  Dr  Joseph  Brown,  J.  Robertson 
(Glasgow)  W. Thomson  (Slatefoid)W.  Beckett 
J.   Symington,  G.  Jacqne,  R.  Wilson,— Dr 

Joseph  Brown,    convener.     The    c "* 

was  instructed  to  superintend  the 


The  committee  appointed  to  give  advice  in 
regard  to  the  titles  of  congregations,  report- 
ed that  of  the  titles  which,  during  the  last 
year,  had  been  laid  before  them,  fourteen 
were  found  complete,  and  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Church  Title3  Act.  There  were 
two  which,  but  for  the  act,  woold  have  been 
bad,  having  been  taken  in  favour  of  office- 
bearers, but  were  now  rendered  legal  by  the 
act ;  five  were  requiring  infeftment  or  other 
supplement  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  act. 
Three  were  found  to  he  bad  notwithstanding 
the  act,  and  requiring  to  he  renewed. 

The  Synod  approved  of  the  report,  re-ap- 
pointed the  committee,  Mr  Peddle,  convener ; 
and  again  strongly  recommended  to  those 
congregations  who  had  not  yet  transmitted 
their  title-deeds  for  examination  to  do  en 
without  delay. 

The  committee  appointed  nt  hist  meeting 
to  confer  with  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
debt  on  the  late  Relief  Church,  Lauder,  and 
to  devise  measures  for  its  liquidation,  reported 
their  proceedings  ;  stated  that  contributions 
had  been  remitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Sy- 
nod, amounting  to  L.19,  his.,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  will  yet  be  required  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  parties.  The  Synod  agreed  that 
the  committee  be  re-appointed,  and  that  the 
sum  of  I,.100  be  paid  to  the  committee  out 
of  the  Synod's  general  fund,  so  soon  as  the 
tom:iiii!.ef  raise  such  a  hulu  ns  may  be  requi- 
site, with  the  L.IOO,  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
whole  debt  in  question. 


A  committee  to  whom  had  been  remitted: 
some  case  of  dispute,  the  merits  of  which 
were  not  stated  in  court,  between  the  congre- 
gation in  Bradford  and  their  late  minister, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Lancasl lire,  reported 
that  (hey  had  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion :— "  The  committee  having  heard  parties 
at  great  length,  and  deliberated  on  Hie  mat- 
ter, are  of  opinion  that  while  considerable 
misunderstanding  existed  among  the  different 
parties,  Mr  Wallace  is  nudcrno  obligation  to 
repay  the  money  in  question."  The  Synod 
adopted  this  decision. 


The  following  ministers  and  elders  were 
appointed  a  committee,  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  petitions  for  aid  from  the  Synod 
Fund ;— Joseph  Hay  (Arbroath),  convener, 
Robert  Paterson  (Kirkwall),  J.  B.  Ritchie, 
Joseph  Hay  (Arbroath),  William  Allan,  John 
Rankine,  John  Johnstone,  John  More,  James 
Gilfiilan,  Dr  Jeffrey,  Francis  Muir,  J.  L.  Aik. 
man,  Dr  Smart,  Walter  M<Lay,  John  M'Coll, 
Matthew  M'Gavin,  Robert  Cairns,  William 
M'Dongall,  John  Lamb,  and  William  Mar- 
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(halt,— ra  i»  intern.  Tkomis  Brown,  John 
Dickie,  William  Begg,  John  Logan,  William 
Lambie,  Hugh  Forsyth,  and  Colonel  James 
Ketchen, — elders.  Oil  the  recommendntiou 
Of  this  committee,  the  Synod  voted  to  one 
aged  minister  ten  pounds  ;  to  two,  fifteen 
pounds  each ;  and  to  seven,  twenty  pounds 


Monday  of  May  1353,  in  the  Synod  Hall, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  M'Coll,  Particle,  moved  that  it  bo  beld 
in  Glasgow  ou  the  first  Monday  of  May  1853, 
which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  Burgees, 
Glasgow,  and  supported  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Hay  bole,  and  by  Mr  M'lnnes,  Blantyi-e. 

A  show  of  hands  having  been  taken  on  the 
two  motions,  it  was  agreed  lo  hold  the  meet- 
ing iu  Edinburgh,  by  a  majority  of  98  to  92. 


Dr  Pen  die  gave  In  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  complaints  anent  preachers.  The 
following  preachers  had  been  licensed  since 
last  Synod:— T.  Bruce,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Kilmarnock;  Alexander  B  run  ton,  U.S.  Drum- 
mond,  by  the  presbytery  uf  Edinburgh;  J. 
Carrick,  A.  Graham,  J.  Kirkwood,  J.  M. 
Lambie,  C.  C.  Leiteh,  J.  M'Farlane,  M.  Mac- 
Farlane,  M.M'Naughtan,  A.  Miller,  G.  Smith, 
and  A.  Wbyte,  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow ! 
W.  Johnstone,  by  the  presbytery  of  Kivkaldyi 
F.  Laurie,  by  the  presbytery  of  Perth ;  J.  B. 
Logan,  by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock;  J.  Milne,  by  the  presbytery  of 
London  ;  J.  More,  by  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline; and  J.  Rome,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Annandale.  The  names  of  three  ministers, 
who  had  demitted  their  charges,  had  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  probationers,  agreeably 
to  the  rule  of  Synod.  No  complaints  had  been 
received  from  preachers  against  the  Commit- 
tee of  Distribution,  or  from  the  committee 
against  preachers.  If,  said  Dr  Peddle,  their 
work  is  to  be  so  easy,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
plaints have  no  objection  10  be  re-appointed. 
The  Committee  on  Complaints  anent  preach - 
crswas  accordingly  re-appointed— Dr  Peddle, 

Mr  Beckett,  clerk  to  the  Committee  of 
Distribution,  reported  for  that  committee. 
Theirwork,  throughout  the  year,  had  proceed- 
ed with  considerable  smoothness. 

Mr  Ellks,  who,  according  to  the  rotation 
hitherto  followed,  fell  to  he  clerk  of  Distribu- 
tion Committee  next  year,  craved  to  decline 
the  appointment,  and  moved  that  Mr  Ronald 
be  chosen  to  that  office.  The  committee  was 
re-appointed,  and  Sir  Ronald  unanimously 
elected  its  clerk  for  the  next  twelve  months. 


At  the  close  of  tlie  business  on  Friday  even- 

the  MoBEn*TOn  gave  a  sburt  valedictory 
ibservcd,  look 


address.    They  could ....  _,  

back  upon  the  days  they  had  been  together,  aud 
torn  to  their  records, withoutabuudant recol- 
lections and  evidence  that  they  had  travelled 
over  much  business.  In  the  matters  that  had 
come  before  them,  and  especially  in  the 
reports  submitted,  there  had  been  many  indi- 
cations of  a  very  healthful  state  of  sentiment 
and  of  piety  throughout  the^cburch.  There  was 
much  to  encourage,  and  much  to  call  for 
thankfulness.  There  was  yet  a  great  deal  to 
be  done,  and  with  such  an  instrumentality, 
and  such  influence  as  Providence  had  placed 
under  their  eaxe,  heavy  and  urgent  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  them.  They  all  had  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
brethren  of  foreign  churches ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  return  to  their  homes  stimulated 
by  the  influence  these  had  imparted,  to  resume 
their  labours  under  a  renewed  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation to  their  divine  Master.  Referring  tu 
a  statement  made  in  tint  course  of  the  even- 
ing, that  the  Be  v.  Mr  Forrester  of  Kiukell, 
who  had  come  up  to  attend  Synod,  and  bad 
been  seised  with  sudden  illness,  was  at  tlmt 
moment  apparently  on  the  brink  of  the 
eternal  state,  the  Moderator  concluded — 
"  How  solemn  the  intelligence  brought  imme- 
diately before  us  in  the  last  piece  of  business 
sab  milled  for  our  consideration — that  a 
brother  who  came  up  to  take  part  in  our  de- 
liberations, may  be  called  to  an  eternal  world 
before  wc  shall  have  separated.  It  brings  to 
our  mind  the  solemn  warning,  '  Watch  ye 
also,  and  he  ready,  for  ye  know  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  ' 
After  prayer  and  praise,  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  at  five  minutes  before  twelve 
on  Friday  evening ;  and  the  Synod  adjourned, 
to  meet  in  the  same  place  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May  1850. 


PRESBYTEBIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


VaeHan.— This  presbytery  motat  Stewart- 
field,  Old  Deer,  27th  April.  Duplicate 
schedules  of  statistics  from  the  congrega- 
tions of  E  luntly  and  Banff  were  received. 
Messrs  Inglis  and  Miller  were  appointed 
members  of  the  committee  of  bills  and  over' 
tures.  Mr  George  M'Arthar,  student,  de- 
livered a  sermon,  and  was  examined  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  as  formerly 


appointed;  which  exercises,  after  remarks     was  instructed  to  a 


by  the  members  of  presbytery,  were  sus- 
tained. Mr  Adie,  student,  produced  cer- 
tificates of  having  attended  all  the  classes 
necessary  as  preparatory  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  of  divinity,  and  Mr 
Fisher  attested  his  being  in  communion  with 
the  church.  He  was  appointed  to  attend 
nest  meeting,  and  be  examined  with  the 
view  of  admission  to  the  Hall.     The  clerk 
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of  the  presbytery  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  ad.  Mr  Alexander  Clark  gave  *  homily 
of  Park,  for  his  generous  gift  of  two  rain-  and  popular  sermon  as  part  of  trials  for 
■Ue  volume*  on  the  Sabbath,  to  each  of  license,  which  were  sustained.  Messrs  John 
their  respective  congregational  libraries.  M'Nab,  David  Rattray,  George  Barclay, 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  D.  M'Owan,  and  David  Muir,  gave  each 
at  Stewart  field,  on  Tuesday,  13th  July.  a  discourse,  of  which  the  presbytery  ex- 
Cupur. — Ala  meetingof  the  Cupar  Pres-  pressed  approval.  Next  meeting  to  be  on 
byterv,  ISth  May,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Taylor  Tuesday,  the  Oth  July. 
was  loosed  from  his  charge  of  the  East  Elgin. — This  presbytery  melon  Tuesday, 
Congregation,  Auchtermuchty,  with  the  30th  April— the  Rev.  J.  Meikleham,  mo- 
view  of  his  proceeding  to  Canada  as  Pro-  derator.  The  presbytery  took  up  consi- 
fesaor  of  Theology  to  the  United  Presby-  deration  of  the  demission  of  the  pastoral 


pointment  of  Synod  at  its  late  meeting.  deredat  last  meeting  by  the  Rev.  MrTillle, 
Jhimfiiet. — This  presbytery  met  on  6th  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
April.  Owing  to  the  continued  affliction  Commissioners  from  the  congregation  ap- 
of  Mr  Smith,  Burnhead,  the  presbytery  peared  in  terms  of  the  citation  of  presby- 
agreed  to  Supply  his  pulpit  for  fonr  Sab-  tery,  and  no  objection  being  offered  on 
batbs,  beginning  witb  the  last  Sabbath  of  their  part,  the  demission  was  accepted,  and 
April ;  the  congregation  to  be  enjoined  to  the  pastoral  tie  dissolved.  Mr  Whyte,  of 
find  supply  for  the  next  month,  the  presby-  Moyness,  was  appointed  to  declare  the 
tery  engaging  to  resume  their  services,  church  vacant.  Mr  Whyte  then  snbmit- 
should  need  be.  There  was  bud  on  the  ted  an  overture  to  the  Synod  on  the  sub- 
table  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Porta-  ject  of  Gaelic  students.  The  object  of  the 
burgh,  Edinburgh,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  overture  was  the  reversal  of  the  Synodioal 
David  Croom,  Sanquhar,  subscribed  by  grant  of  an  annual  sum  to  assist  young 
507  communicants,  and  adhered  to  by  1 53  men  in  their  studies  with  a  view  to  their 
ordinary  bearers,  with  reasons  in  support  becoming  Gaelic  preachers.  The  failure 
of  tbe  call.  The  Rev.  Mr  Finlayson  ap-  of  similar  attempts,  the  gradual  discon- 
peared  for  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  tinuance  of  the  nse  of  the  Gaelic  language, 
and  Messrs  Boyd,  Button,  and  Bowack,  and  the  occupation  of  the  field  by  other 
commissioners  for  the  congregation.  The  evangelical  denominations,  were  tbe 
presbytery  ordered  that  the  call  lie  on  the  grounds  taken.  The  overture  was  sup- 
table  till  next  meeting,  and  appointed  Mr  ported  by  the  Ilev.  Messrs  Pringle,  Lind, 
Berwick  to  preach  at  Sanquhar,  and  make  and  Macdonald,  and  ordered  to  bo  trans- 
the   due   intimations.    The   committee  of  mitted  to  Synod. 

examination  presented  a  very  gratifying  Kirkaldg.—Thu  presbytery  met  on  20th 
report,  and  were  thanked  for  their  dili-  April,— Bar.  W.  A.  Petiigrew,  moderator 
gence.  It  was  agiced  that  the  committee  protein., — and  entered  on  tbe  consideration 
of  examination  for  the  next  twelve  months  of  the  call  from  the  congregation  of  Blackett 
ooDjiet  of  Messrs  Dobbie,  Rogerson,  Simp-  Street,  Newcastle,  to  the  Rev.  John  B. 
son.  Smith,  Croom,  Scott,  Paterson,  Goold,  Johnston  of  Betheifield,  Kirkaldy.  There 
and  Torrance, — Mr  Rogerson,  convener,  appeared  Messrs  Bruce  and  Douglas,  com- 
— the  place  of  meeting  Thomhill.  Messrs  missioners  from  Blackett  Street  congrega- 
Dobbie  and  Rogerson  were  appointed  to  tion,  and  Messrs  Walker  and  Wyllie,  corn- 
represent  the  presbytery  in  tbe  committee  missioners  from  Betheifield  congregation, 
of  bills  and  overtures.  Next  meeting  of  The  call  was  read.  Tberewere  read  also 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  beld  at  reasons  of  translation  by  Blackett  Street 
Dumfries  on  the  18th  of  May. — At  the  congregation,  and  answers  by  tbe  congre- 
neeting  of  Dumfries  Presbytery  on  18th  gat  ion  of  Betheifield.  The  commissioners 
May,  Mr  Croom  declared  his  acceptance  of  from  both  congregations  pleaded  in  support 
the  call  from  Portaburgb,  and  was  loosed  of  their  respective  interests.  The  Rev.  J. 
from  his  charge  at  Sanquhar.  B.  Johnston  was  heard,  and  stated,  that 
Dundrt. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  while  he  regarded  the  Blackett  Street  con- 
IBtfa  May— the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  was  gregation  with  strong  affection  and  high 
ohosen  moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  letter  respect,  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  prefer 
from  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  in-  the  claims  of  Betheifield  congregation. 
ti  mating  the  presentation  of  two  volumes  The  presbytery,  therefore,  unanimously 
on  the  Sabbath  to  each  of  the  congrega-  continued  him  in  his  present  charge,  and 
tional  libraries  in  the  bounds.  Agreed  to  set  aside  the  call  from  Blackett  Street, 
express  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  Mr  The  moderator  then  intimated  the  decision 
Henderson  for  this  valuable  gift.  Two  to  tbe  respective  commissioners,  and  ac- 
students  in  philosophy  were  recommended  companied  the  intimation  with  suitable 
to  be  examined  at  next  meeting  for  admis-  exhortations. — At  tbe  evening  sederunt  on 
sion  to  the  Hall,  and  examinators  appoint-  the  same  day — Rev.  James  Hardie,  modem- 
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tor  pro  tan., — Mr  Morris,  student  of  di- 
vinity, delivered  a  sermon,  sad  was  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  his  studies.  Mr  Wm. 
Johnston  read  a  thesis,  and  was  examined 
on  all  the  several  subjects  assigned  to 
bim, — and  all  his  trials  being  sustained, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  From 
the  congregations  of  Crail  and  Anstruther, 
duplicates  of  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure  for  tbe  half-year  were  re- 
cetred. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 6th  April,— the  Rev.  Peter  Macfkr- 
lane,  moderator.  Mr  John  Thomson,  under 
call  to  West  Calder,  having  previously  in- 
timated his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was 
present,  and  delivered  all  his  trials  foe 
ordination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  at  West  Calder  on  Tuesday, 
27th  April.  The  demission  of  the  Kev. 
William  Millar,  of  Longridge,  which  he 
laid  on  the  labia  of  the  presbytery  at  last 
meeting,  was  then  considered.  Commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  were  pre- 
sent, and  were  heard.  Mr  Millar  was  also 
heard,  and  declared  that  he  still  adhered 
to  his  purpose  to  resign  his  charge.  After 
long  deliberation,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
accept  of  his  demission,  and  dissolve  his 
pastoral  relation  with  the  congregation  of 
Longridge  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Weir  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  Longridge  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  intimate  this  decision, 
and  declare  the  church  vacant.  The 
moderator  addressed  Mr  Millar  in  appro- 
priate terms,  expressive  of  tbe  warm  sym- 
pathy felt  for  him  by  the  members  of  the 
court  in  bis  present  circumstances— their 
respect  and  affection,— their  regret  at  part- 
ing with  him,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his 
future  welfare  and  success  in  whatever 
sphere  of  usefulness  Providence  may  open  up 
tor  him. — The  presbytery  met  again  at  West 
Calder  on  Tuesday,  27th  April,  for  the 
ordination' of  Mr  John  Thomson  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  and  the  pastoral  in- 
spection of  the  congregation  there.  The 
public  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs  Dunlop,  Boine,  Macfarlane, 
and  Cordiner.  Besides  the  members  of 
presbytery,  there  were  present  from  other 
presbyteries  the  Rev.  Messrs  Lowrie, 
Johnston,  Fleming,  and  Sclanders,  who 
took  part  in  the  ordination.  The  varions 
services  were  interesting  and  impressive, 
and  the  audience  large.  Tbe  prospects  of 
usefulness  are  cheering,  and  tbe  settlement 
in  all  respects  harmonious  and  agreeable. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  whs  ap- 
pointed to  bo  held  in  the  usual  place  on 
Tuesday,  8lh  June,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cordiner  was  chosen  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 


PKOBAT1CUTER  LIOEHflKC. 


A&ion  Chapel,  London.— Mr  John  Mac- 
fariane,  probationer,  called  10th  May— 
Dr  Archer,  presiding. 

Wnt  Linton.— Mr  James  A.  Johnston, 
probationer,  called  17th  May— Mr  Thorn- 
ton, of  Peebles,  presiding. 


West  Caldtr.— Mr  John  Thomson,  or- 
dained  27th  April — Messrs  Dunlop,  Barrio, 
M'Farlane,  and  Cordiner,  officiating. 

Kitham,  NorOiumherland.  —  Mr  David 
Taylor,  ordained  25th  May— Mr  Young,  of 
Cnatton;  Mr  Porteous,  of  Coldstream; 
and  Mr  Montgomery,  of  Ayton,  officiating, 


Shub,  BeHiehie,AbeTdeenshhe  —The  Rev, 
William  Gillespie,  late  missionary  to  China, 
inducted  28th  April— Mr  Dickie,  Aber- 
deen ;  Mr  Brown,  Aberdeen  ;  and  HrTur- 
ner,  Craigdam,  officiating. 


Died  suddenly,  at  Edinburgh,  on  tbe  8th 
May,  at  tbe  close  of  the  meeting  of  Synod, 
which  be  had  gone  to  attend,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Forrester,  of  the  United  Presbyterian' 
Church,  Kinkell,  Perthshire,  in  the  26Ji 
year  of  his  ministry. 


At  the  close  of  the  college  session,  a 
social  meeting  was  held  by  the  members 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Students'  Mis- 
sionary Sooiety,  in  connection  with  Edta- 
burgh  University— Mr  Shennan,president 
of  the  association,  in  the  chair.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  one. 
Able  and  interesting  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Messrs  Kinnear,  Pirret,  Grosart, 
Jarvie,  and  the  chairman.  An  additional 
source  of  gratification  was. afforded  by  the 
presence,  by  invitation,  of  a  deputation  from 
the  Freo  Church  students.  The  Societies 
of  the  Free  and  United  Churches  are  ac- 
customed, annually,  to  exchange  deputa- 
tions at  their  ordinary  meetings,  but  the 
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United  Preshyter iao  Students  resolved  this  ing.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of 

year  to  invite  a  second  deputation  from  this  friendly  intercourse  may  be  penna- 

the  Free  Church  brethren,  to  be  present  nently  felt  by  the  brethren  of  both  deno- 

at  their  social  meeting.    This  deputation  minations,  and  exert  a  beneficial  influence 

consisted  of   Messrs  Giles,  Gordon,   and  on   the    membership  of   their  respective 

Rowand,  two  of  whom  addressed  the  met'       -' L  — 


i*tonti)Ij  JftrtrosjiMt. 


CENTBHABY  OF  GILLESFIe'b  DEPOSITION. 

Sabbath,  the  23d  May,  completed  the 
cycle  of  one  hundred  years  since  Thomas 
Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  Belief  Church, 
was  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry 
by  the  General  Assemby  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  for  refusing  to  take  pert  in 
the  settlement  of  a  minister,  in  the  face  of 
a  reclaiming  congregation.  We  learn  that 
the  centenary  of  this  event,  so  important  in 
the  religious  annals  of  Scotland,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  public  exercises  of  many  con- 
gregations of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — the  discourses  bearing  on  the  sa- 
crifices and  services  of  Gillespie — and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  exerted  on  the  character 
of  Scottish  Christianity.  From  the  want  of 
a  preconcerted  plan,  and  of  the  publicity 
which  this  would  have  required,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  churches,  deeply  interested 
in  the  celebration,  have  failed  lo  take  part 
in  it ;  but,  we  presume,  the  intention  is  to 
reserve  the  more  extensive  and  fully  orga- 
nised commemoration,  for  the  centenary 
of  the  day  when  the  first  Relief  Presbytery 
was  constituted— the  22d  October  1761. 
We  understand  that  a  friendly  meeting  of 
ministers,  who  admire  the  principles  of 
Gillespie,  and  adhere  to  the  denomination 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  will  be  held 
iu  Glasgow  on  the  26th  instant,  in  memory 
of  the  noble  stand  he  made  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  on  the  day  of  his  exclusion 
from  the  National  Church.  —Mag  24, 1863. 

IT  MOTES  STILL. — TE 


example  of  South  Australia  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  other  colonies.  They  are  becom- 
ing every  year  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
fact,  that  there  can  be  no  solid  unity,  so 
long  as  the  principle  is  acted  upon  of  a 
compulsory  taxation  for  churches.  In  mak- 
ing these  remarks,  we  are  perfectly  aware, 
that  in  the  free  constitutions  recently  given 
to  our  colonies,  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligious  sects  is  expressly  excluded  from 
popular  control.  We  know  full  well,  that 
our  home  government  are  so  much  en- 
amoured of  the  idea  of  making  people  pay 
for  something  which  is  called  religion,  that 
they  have  tied  up  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  on  this  vital  question;  and  that 
though  every  man  in  the  colony  should  be 
convinced  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of . 
these  money  grants  for  religious  purposes, 
they  have  no  power  to  withhold  them.  But 
we  are  equally  satisfied,  that  if  the  Colonial 
Parliaments  act  as  firmly  and  decidedly  as 
the  Legislative  Council  in  South  Australia, 
no  home  government,  no  matter  who  is 
at  its  head,  dare  refuse  its  content. 

The  debate  is  as  remarkable  as  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  as  (his  subject  has,  some  how 
or  other,  escaped  the  attention  of  our 
liberal  and  Voluntary  contemporaries  of  the 
newspaper  press,  we  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  few  specimens. 

"  Mr  Gwynne  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  to  con- 
'  An  Ordinance  to  promote  the  Bnild- 
i  Chapels  for  Christian  . 
Provide  for  the  Main- 
■s  of  the  Christian  He- 


ron, BEL1QIOUS  PUBPOSBB. 

As  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
Legislative  Council  in  South  Australia,  with 
regard  to  grants  of  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  principle  of  religious  endow- 
ments has  been  formally  abandoned  as  a 
corse  to  the  colony.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  It  is  one  of  the  first  aots  under 
the  free  constitution;  and  when  our  colonies 
have  the  liberty  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  as  they  must  soon  have,  they  will 
make  very  short  work  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical systems  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  our  paternal  government.    The 


ltb  of  the  christian 
religion.  One  of  the  features  of  the  bill 
was,  that  it  reduced  into  one  class  all  pro- 
fessors of  the  christian  religion ;  it  made 
no  distinction  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  tho  Episcopalian,  between  the  Church- 
man and  the  Dissenter.  It  left  the  ques- 
tion of  orthodoxy  untouched,  and  simply 
proposed  to  aid  that  common  Christianity 
they  all  agreed  in  professing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  consequently  a  measure  of  unmixed 
liberality.  In  addition  to  recognising  all 
classes  of  Christians  as  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  it  fostered  the  Voluntary  ays- 
it  2 
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ttm.  (Hear,  tad  «  Uugh.)  It  was  not  colonists  of  South  Australia  would  riae  and 
proposed  f*  give  uwronditiouallY.  but  to  free  themselves  from  their  religious  opprea- 
grant  an  amount  ia  aid  of  religion  equal  to  tors.  With  many,  I  looked  sad  longed  for 
the  sum  subscribed  by  the  voluntary  efforts  that  time,  and  now  I  believe,  in  the  good 
of  any  congregation ;  the  State  tbu  as-  providence  of  God,  it  has  come  to  pasa. 
Burning  the  position  of  an  indulgent  parent,  I  was  born  a  Churchman,  brought  up  a 
■who,  desirous  of  encouraging  habits  of  Churchman,  and  in  1840  came  to  this  co- 
economy  in  a  child,  would  6ay,  '  Save  one  lony  a  Churchman.  I  believed,  before  com- 
shilling,  and  I  will  give  you  another.' "  ing  to  this  colony,  that  religion  could  not 
(A  laugh.)  '  be  maintained  and  propagated  ic  any  coun- 
"  Captain  Hart  was  anxious,  in  proposing  try  without  government  aid.  I  saw  the 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  working  of  a  different  system  in  this  co- 
six  months,  that  it  should  be  understood  on  lony,  and  I  was  led  and  constrained  to  say, 
what  grounds  he  did  so.  He  never  did  ob-  long  before  the  government  interfered  at 
ject  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  bnt  he  ob-  all,  that  religion  wonld  propagate  itself  in- 
jected to  it  as  it  hitherto  stood.  He  was  dependentof  aid  from  thegovemment;  and 
-willing  to  aid  religion  in  special  cases  which  I  saw,  moreover,  what  I  had  never  seen  in 
might  be  brought  before  the  Council ;  and  my  life  before,  unity  and  christian  fellow- 
he  proposed  the  amendment,  because  be  ship  amongst  all  denominations.  That 
wan  convinced  the  battle  had  been  fought  unity  and  fellowship  has  for  the  last  five 
out  of  doors,  and  because  he  thought  the  years  been  destroyed ;  bnt  I  am  not  with- 
measure  was  thrown  before  them  as  an  apple  out  hope,  that  by  casting  away  this  bone 
of  discord.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  the  of  contention,  the  old  feelings  of  christian 
proposed  measure  would  have  no  chance  of  harmony  will  revive,  and  brighter  days  re- 
succesl  in  the  House  ;  for,  although  the  in-  turn.  I  am  sure  that,  daring  the  first  fire 
troducer  of  it  bad  spoken  at  if  he  was  cer-  years  of  my  residence'  in  this  colony,  there 
tain  it  would  be  carried,  his  Excellency  was  no  lack  of  christian  churches  and  chris- 
had,  in  a  recent  appointment,  given  the  t ran  preachers.  That  was  a  time,  too,  when 
catting  vote  against  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  ruin  and  distress  came  upon  many  a  one, 
a  laugh.)  Ho  would  therefore  move,  that  and  people  coald  ill  afford  to  give  liberally, 
the  bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six  That  dark  time  passed  away,  the  mines 
months."  were  discovered,  the  colony  began  to  pros- 
The  most  valuable  speech  was  made  by  per,  and  people  were  in  a  better  position 
Mr  Elder,  and  as  it  furnishes  ns  with  some  to  support  their  ministers,  bnt  they  were 
useful  and  interesting  tacts  on  the  working  not  permitted  to  have  any  farther  trial;  a 
of  the  compulsory  system  in  our  colonies,  despotic  governor  stepped  in,  and  with  all 
it  is  given  entire.  the  haughtiness  of  a  Russian  autocrat, 
"  Mr  Elder  said,  during  the  whole  pe-  passed  the  unjust  decree.  I  remember  well 
riod  that  I  have  resided  in  this  colony,  there  the  gentle  and  enticing  manner  in  which 
hasbeanaconstantspiritofantagonlimbe-  the  wedge  was  inserted.  'Only  two  shil- 
tween  the  government  and  the  people.  Let  lings  per  head,  and  by  taking  it  yon  are  just 
the  government  of  the  colony  do  its  duty  getting  your  own  money  back  again  which 
to  tha  people,  and  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  you  have  put  into  the  treasury.'  The  Dis- 
coloniaU  of  South  Australia  will  do  their  tenters  of  this  colony  have  made  a  noble 
duty  to  the  government.  The  government,  stand,  for  they  have  refused  thousands  of 
by  bringing  this  bill  in,  and  in  placing  tha  their  own  money  which  they  could  have  had 
amount  on  the  estimates,  show  an  animus,  without  any  spiritual  interference  by  go- 
and  a  determination  to  carry  their  mea-  vernment  at  all.  Their  consciences  were 
snres  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  within  these  aggrieved  by  the  very  offer  of  the  money, 
walla,  five  years  ago,  that  the  unjust  and  and  it  becomae  no  government  to  ride 
unprincipled  measure  of  supporting  all  re-  roughshod  over  the  consciences  of  any  of 
ligions  denominations  alike,  was  proposed;  its  subjects.  I  am  not  a  Dissenter  myself, 
and  I  well  remember  the  indignation  that  but  I  am  proud  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  co- 
was  felt  out  of  doors  on  tbe  occasion.  I  lony.  America  looks  back  with  venera- 
remember  well  joining  a  large  and  influen-  tion  to  its  pilgrim  fathers.  It  is  no  dispar- 
tial  body  of  gentlemen  (deputed  from  one  agement,  sir,  to  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Ame- 
of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  public  rica,  tocompare  someof  onr  Dissenters  with 
meetings  ever  held  in  Adelaide),  who  wait-  them;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  future 
ad  on  Governor  Robe  with  an  humble  me-  generations  in  this  colony  will  bless  the 
morial,  praying  that  be  wonld  delay  the  name  of  tbe  present  Dissenters,  who  have 
pasting  of  so  obnoxious  a  measure.  I  can-  bo  nobly  struggled  to  fix  our  religious  li- 
not  forget  tbe  insulting  reply  of  Governor  berties  upon  a  broad  and  solid  foundation. 
Robe ;  and  I  remember  well  the  deep  pro-  I  call  upon  tbe  bon.  members  of  this  home, 
photic  feeling  experienced  by  many  on  that  if  they  value  their  own  peace,  and  the  peace 
oeewion,  that  a  tune  weald  ceme  when  the  of  tbe  community,  to  throw  out  this  bill.'' 
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The  amendment  was  carried.  Tbe  votes 
ware  13  to  10.  It  mil-give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  colony,  as  some  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  compulsory  system  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  it  was  extreme! y ' 
unpopular.  We  coincide  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by jhe:  Advocate-General:  '■  When- 
ever an  irrevocable  decision  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  that  Council,  people  would 
throw  aside  the  crutches  which  had  only 
impeded  their  movements,  and  support  re- 
ligiau  by  religious  means." 


Mmtklff  Jtetrtmpcet, 


A  disruption  has  taken  place  in  the  Ori- 
ginal Secession  Synod,  on  a  proposition  for 
union  with  the  Free  Church.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Synod  was  opened  in 
Bast  Campbell  Street  Church,  Glasgow. 
Mr  Barn,  of  Thurso,  was  elected  modera- 
tor. On  Tuesday,  after  discussing  the 
cms  of  Mr  Laing  of  Cohnonetl,  relative  to 
certain  doctrines  which  he  had  published, 
and  which-  were  considered  to  be  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  de- 
priving him  of  his  jndicia!  functions,  until 
his  case  was  deckled,  the  Synod  proceeded 
to  take  op  an  overture  on  anion  with  t he- 
Free  Church,  to  which  the  names  of  nine- 
teen ministers  were  attached.  Dr  M'Crie 
supported  the  overture,  which  he  said  de- 
villed into  the  two  following  propositions: 
—1st,  That  the  Secession  Church  held  no 
distinctive  principles,  but  that  its  principles 
were  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  these  existed  in  her  purest 
times ;  and  Sd,  That  finding  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  the  true  represen- 
tative of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland, 
it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  Seceders  to 
return  to  the  church  from  which  they  had 
seceded,  now  that  the  errors  and  defections 
which  originally  caused  the  separation  of 
their  fathers  were  disclaimed  by  the  Free 
Church.  He  concluded  by  proposing  that 
the  Synod  now  agree  to  present  to  the  en- 
suing Assemhly  of  the  Free  Church  a  re- 
presentation and  appeal,  in  pursuance  of 
tbe  overture,  signed  by  the  moderator  and 
clerk  in  the  name  of  the  Synod.  Mr  An- 
derson, Carluke,  moved  a  series  of  resolu. 
tions  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Dr 
M'Crie ;  and  is  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions remarked,  that  as  the  Free  Church 
did  not  explicitly  recognise  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  Covenants,  which  he  re- 
garded as  tantamount  to  tho  confession 
that  she  did  not  believe  them,  she  was  not 
a  faithful  cbnrch  of  God;  and  therefore 
holding  tbe  principles  of  Seceders,  they 
cenld  not  consistently  unite  their  testimony 
with  that  of  the  Free-  Church.    The  dSs"- 


drssio*  of  the  question  was  resume*  on 
Wednesday,  and  continued  till  Thursday  ; 
Mr  Beattie,  of  Bahnnllo;  Mr  G.  M'Crie, 
Clola;  Dr  Shaw,  Whitburn;  Mr  Meek, 
Carnoustie;  Mr  Headrick,  Longridge;  Mr 
Thomson,  Dundee;  Mr  White,  Hadding- 
ton, and  Mr  Paxton,  supporting  Ike  over- 
ture, and  Messrs  Aitken,  Aberdeen  ;  Gra- 
ham,  Kilmarnock  j  Manson,  Perth ;  Roger, 
An chinleck;  Brown,  Conpar- Angus ;  Blaik- 
ley,  and  Stevenson,  supported  the  amend- 
ment. A  division  was  then  taken,  when 
Dr  M'Crie's  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  32  to 
31.  Mr  Aitken  protested  in  his  own  name, 
as  well  as  those  adhering,  that  the  minority 
were  the  rightful  Synod  of  Original  Se- 
ceders, and  that  they  should  meet  as  such 
in  Maiu  Street  Church  (Rev.  Mr  Murray's), 
next  day  (Thursday),  at  10  a.m.  Next  day 
the  majority,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  M'Crie, 
adopted  aseries  of  resolution,  setting  forth 
that  tbe  proceedings  of  the  minority  were 
rash  and  unwarranted,  and  that  it  had  no 
right  to  assume  the  title  and  claim  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders. 
The  last  clause  of  the  resolutions  proposed, 
since  the  majority  was  so  small,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  malte  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  protesting  brethren  in  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  certain  of  the  Synod 
funds,  on  the  understanding,  however,  that 
this  concession  wan  made  by  the  majority 
ex  gratia,  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  presenting  the 
representation  and  appeal  to  the  Free 
Church,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  of  Synod  in  Edinburgh, 
daring  the  sitting  of  the  Free  Assembly,  so 
as  to  facilitate  negotiations  with  that  body. 
The  Synod  then  adjourned.  The  protest- 
ing minority  met  in  Main  Street  Church  on 
Thursday,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Aitken  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Rogers, 
clerk  of  Synod.  The  Synod  appointed  a 
committee'to  confer  with  any  committee 
which  might  be  appointed  by  the  other 
Synod  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 
money  matter?,  and  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned.  At  the  evening  sederunt  it 
was  moved  and  agreed  to,  that  a  professor 
of  divinilv  should  be  appointed.  It  was 
then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Anderson  of 
Carloke,  seconded  by  Mr  Smith  of  Pollock- 
sbaws,  that  the  Rev.  Mathew  Murray  of 
Glasgow  be  elected  to  the  office,  which  was 
unanimously  and  very  cordially  agreed  to. 
It  appears  that  of  the  nineteen  congrega- 
tions receiving  aid  from  their  Synod  Fund, 
fifteen  are  of  those  desirous  to  join  the  Free 
Church.  Thus,  of  the  seventeen  in  favour 
of  union,  only  two  are  self-supporting. 

TheOriginal  Secession  Church  has  thirty- 
kIi  congregations  in  Scotland  and  four  in' 
Ireland.   The  congregations  ate  very  small, 
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and  as  their  distinctive  principles,  whether  The  expenditure  of  the  society  was  nearly 
true  or  false,  are  evident];  not  in  harmony  1. 24,000.  A  subject  of  great  importance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  congregation!  was  brought  before  the  meeting  by  the 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  chairman,  and  it  was  referred  to  subse- 
■maller  and  smaller.  It  was  utterly  im-  quently  by  other  speakers.  This  was  the 
possible  that  this  denomination  could  keep  necessity  of  employing  more  native  agents, 
its  ground.  In  the  struggle  of  contending  in  India  especially,  if  that  immense  field 
parties,  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall ;  could  ever  be  overtaken.  It  is  against  all 
and  the  only  resource  to  save  themselves  precedent,  and  it  is  against  all  reason,  that 
from  an  ecclesiastical  death  was  to  become  the  world  con  ever  be  converted  to  God  by 
absorbed  in  the  Free  Church.  As  all  our  the  direct  instrumentality  of  European 
sympathies  are  in  favour  of  union,  when  it  missionaries;  and  it  was  argued  that,  were 
can  be  done  with  a  good  conscience,  we  native  agency  more  encouraged  in  India, 
regard  the  movement  of  the  majority  as  and  the  native  Christians  of  intelligence 
judicious,  though  we  shonld  have  preferred  trained  to  the  labour  of  evangelisation,  and 
that  all  could  have  seen  their  way  clearly  be  taught  to  lean  less  on  foreigners  and 
to  join  in  it.  The  two  professors  are  in  more  upon  themselves,  a  larger  amount  of 
the  majority,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  new  good  would  be  accomplished,  under  God, 
election.  Indeed,  Professor  Laing  of  Col-  than  has  hitherto  been  realised.  The  re- 
monell  is  in  favour  of  a  union  of  all  the  port  was  very  encouraging  on  this  subject. 
non- Established  Presbyterians  in  Scotland;  India  is  waving  white  for  the  harvest, 
and  it  was  because  he  published  a  pamphlet  The  Baptists  have  a  Bible  Translation  So- 
embodying  this  opinion,  that  he  was  deprived  ciety.  Its  operations  are  confined  to  India. 
of  his  judicial  functions  at  the  opening  of  It  is  not  content  with  leaving  the  word 
the  Synod.  It  was  not  a  happy  commence-  "  baptise  "  untranslated,  leaving  each  one  to 
men t .  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  draw  his  own  conclusions,  whether  it  means 
will  be  received  by  the  Free  Church  sprinkle,  pour,  or  plunge.  In  these  eastern 
Assembly ;  for,  without  an  understanding  translations,  it  is  rendered  invariably  to 
to  this  effect,  it  would  hare  been  somewhat  plunge — to  dip  the  whole  body  or  thing  in 
hazardous  to  force  matters  to  a  vote  and  a  water.  The  society  commenced  in  1 847, 
disruption.  The  main  difficulty  of  the  Free  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
Church  in  their  reception  will  be  a  financial  would  not  publish  this  sectarian  translation. 
one.  They  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Its  issues,  since  that  time,  have  been  nearly 
churches  among  themselves  which  are  not  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Baptists  have 
anlf -supporting,  without  increasing  their  also  an  Irish  Society,  and  a  Home  Mission- 
number  by  the  addition  of  this  party.  We  aiy  Society.  The  Home  Missionary  Sc- 
are writing  without  any  means  of  informa-  ciety  hag  ninety-one  missionaries  and  por- 
tion; bat  the  probabilities  are,  that  some  sons  to  whom  grants  are  given. 
adjustment  will  be  made,  and  that  the  fVesleyan  Misiionary  Society. — The  an- 
serenteen  new  churches  will  not  be  placed  nual  meeting  was  held  on  May  3d,  in  Eio- 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  old,  with  ter  Hall,  J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  in 
-regard  to  the  Sustentation  Fond.  the  chair.     The  meeting  was  remarkable 

for  the  scanty  attendance  of  minister*  of 

tbe  hat  uiETiitns.  other  denominations.  There  were  scarcely 
any  present,  but  one  or  two  belonging  to 
Mir  is  the  great  religious  festival  of  Lon-  the  Free  Church.  It  was  also  thinly  at- 
don.  Exeter  Hall  is  the  fountain  from  which  tended.  Itis  not  difficult  to  assign  reasons 
there  flow  forth  streams  of  holy  impulse  for  this.  The  report  was  very  favourable. 
and  activity  which  are  felt  in  the  remotest  The  income  amounted  to  L.ll  1,730,  includ- 
es tremi  ties  of  earth.  If  London  Exchange  ing  a  legacy  of  L.  1 0,000.  The  central  sta- 
be  the  centre  of  commercial  enterprise  to  tiona  or  circuits  occupied  by  the  Society 
the  whole  world,  so  is  Exeter  Hall  the  amount  to  356 ;  the  missionaries  and  their 
centre  of  religions  influence,  wherever  man  assistants  to  476.  The  society  has  stations 
is  found.  Babington  Macaulay  may  speak.  In  Ireland,  France,  India,  Ceylon,  Aus- 
i!  he-will,  of  the  braying  of  Exeter  Hall,  tralia,  Hew  Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  The 
ibut  that  Hall  represents  an  influence  which  subject  of  native  agency  in  India,  and  of 
■defends  our  country  more  than  thousands  placing  the  churches  upon  a  self-support- 
■of  men-of-war,  and  millions  of  soldiers,  which  ing  basis,  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Mr 
despots  fear  more  than  they  fear  disciplined  Perceval,  a  missionary,  who  has  been  la- 
aagions,andwhlch,whileitproclaims"gloiy  bouring  in  Ceylon  for  twenty-six  years, 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  speaks  "peace  on  "  Yon  cannot,  he  says,  "meet  the  wants 
earth,  and  good-will  to  all  men."  of  India  by  sending  out  English  mission- 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. — The  annual  aries."  He  believes  that  so  much  progress 
meeting  was  held  on  April  30th,  in  Exeter  has  been  made,  so  much  success  shown  in 
Hall,  S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  some  places,  in  bringing  over  the  people 
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their  office,  can  make  no  farther   inroad  cause,   when   a   proposal    to   that    effect 

npon  heathenism.    He  argues  that  English  was  made  by  his  friends  lost  year.     This 

list  occupy,  in  some  respects,  year,  bespoke  also  on  behalf  of  the  Church 

f  apostolic  teachers.      His  Missionary    Society.    Both    meetings,  in 

to   the   efficacy    of    native  our  humble  opinion,  would  have  done  better 

agency  are  very  cheering.     Many  native  without  biro. 

converts   are  men   of   piety  amd   ability.         British  Anti-Slate  Church  Association 

"These  are  the  men  we  want.     They  must  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  5, 

be  multiplied.    But  these  you  cannot  mul-  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  41,  Lud- 

tiply until yonhaTeaself-sustainingchnrch.  gate    Hill, — S.  Courtauld,    Esq.,    in    the 

Moreover, an  ordained  native  minister  does  chair.     The  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 

not  cost  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  evening  in  Finsbury   Chapel,  which  was  , 

of  a  European  under  any  circumstances;  numerously    attended.      The    publication 

and  the  chance  is,  that  three  out  of  every  fund  for  the  "  Library  for  the  Times  "  had 

ten  European  missionaries  will  fail,  either  not  yet  reached   L.2000;  but  it  was  ex- 

In  pointof  physical  vigour,  orinsome  other  peered  soon    to    be    completed.     Eleven 

respect,  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  thousand  copies  of  these  works  had  been 

they  are  sent."  put  into  circulation.    The  proceedings  of 

Church    Missionary  Society.— The    an-  the  society,  during  the  last  year,  have  dis- 

nual   meeting  was   held  on  May  4th,  in  played  more  than  usual  activity,  and  the 

Exeter  Hall, — the  Earl  of  Chichester  was  report    breathes    a   hopeful    spirit.     The 

in  the  chair.    The  report  related  the  great  Anti-Muynooth  agitation  had  engaged  their 

success  which  bad  crowned  the  labours  of  attention,  and  the  opinion  is  strongly  ex- 

tho  missionaries.    The  largest  income  ever  pressed,  that  this  movement  will  exert  a 

received  bad  been  collected  ;  and  the  stir-  most  beneficiul  influence  in  exposing  the 

plus  was  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  errors,  and  defects,  and  absurdities  of  state 


churchism.  They  anticipate,  t 
newbnildingfor  the  Missionaries' Children's  we  cordially  join,  that  whether  the  agita- 
Home.  The  income  was  L.1 18,674  :  10  :  2,  tion  for  the  repeal  be  successful  or  not,  at 
showing  an  increase  of  upwards  of  L.6000.  present,  it  will  open  up  the  whole  question. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.—  Dissenting  electors  are  earnestly  reminded 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  5th,  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  We 
in  Exoter  Hall,— the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  are  glad  to  see  this  society  in  such  a 
was  in  the  chair.  The  receipts  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  No  doubt, 
year  amounted  to  L.108,449 1  being  an  in-  things  have  occasionally  been  spoken  at 
crease  of  L.5,119  on  the  receipts  of  1851,  their  meetings  which  perhaps  had  better 
and  of  L. 10,000  over  those  of  1850.  Of  been  unsaid;  but  ttrey  have  had  a  good 
this  sum,  L.  51,765  have  been  realised  by  deal  of  pioneer  labour  ;  and  it  is  very  easy 
the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  The  for  parties,  who  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  do 
issues  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  in  the  away  with  a  system  they  pronounce  iniqui- 
year  1,154,642  copies;  being  805,181  from  tous,  to  find  fault  with  a  hard  word  or  two. 
the  depots  at  home,  and  319,461  from  It  is  not  in  a  drawing-room  that  the  battle 
depots  abroad.  Our  readers  will  have  an  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  to  be  fought. 
opportunity  of  reading,  a  month  hence,  a  Religious  -lract  Society. — The  annual 
full  report  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  meeting  was  held  on  May  7th,  in  Exeter 
this  occasion.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Hall, — the  Earl  of  Chichester  in  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  Minister  of  Prussia  chair.  The  report  was  very  encouraging  ; 
at  the  court  of  Britain.  According  to  him,  both  the  home  and  the  foreign  circulation 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  second  to  none  in  were  greater  than  during  any  previous 
his  desire  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  year.  The  society's  labours  abroad,  ex- 
Word  of  God.  If  this  statement  of  the  tendto  France, Sweden, Denmark,  Holland, 
Chevalier  be  correct,  his  royal  master  is  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
most  dreadfully  maligned.  If  the  king  of  Russia,  India,  China,  the  South  Pacific, 
Prussia  be  so  desirous  of  circulating  the  Australia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
Scriptures,  his  actions  are  strangely  at  America.  In  the  account  of  the  homepro- 
varianoe  with  it.  We  understood  him  to  be  ceediugs,  especial  reference  was  made  to 
a  religious  persecutor.  And  upon  the  whole,  what  had  been  done  to  circulate  tracts  in 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  conduct  of  the  German,  French,  and  English,  at  the 
committee  of  this  truly  excellent  society  as  Crystal  Palace,  to  check  the  progress  of 
somewhat  questionable,  in  inviting  the  Romanism,  and  to  supplant  cheap  vicious 
Minister  of  Prussia  to  speak  at  their  annual  literature,  by  the  publication  of  the  Leisure 
meeting.  It  is  said,  that  the  London  Mis-  Hoar,  The  issues  of  the  society  had  been 
skxtary  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  22,546,747,  being  an  increase  of  1,659,663. 
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The  total  benevolent  income  was  L.7975,  things.  Tahiti  haa  remained  faitbftil  to  her 
exclusive  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  being  an  in-  Sabbaths,  and  her  Bibles,  and  her  row- 
crease,  on  the  preceding  jeer,  of  L.973-  taaries,  amidst  all  the  blandishments  and 
Additional  grants  had  also  been  made  to  terrors  and  sophistries  of  French  Romanism, 
the  Jubilee  Fund,  amounting  to  L.1310.  Honour,  and  fall  honour,  was  done  to  the 
One-fourth  of  the  funds  of  this  society  hare  missionaries,  who  laboured,  or  are  still  la- 
been  devoted  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  bearing,  in  South  Africa  ;  and  the  palicj 
An  American  clergyman  said,  and  in  this  of  Downing  Street  spoken  of  with  an  honest 
he  is  supported  by  every  American  we  have  indignation.  A  copy  was  presented  to  the 
met  with,  that  they  had  do  fears  of  the  in-  Lord  Mayor  of  a  revised  Chinese  New 
crease  of  Romanism  in  America.  If  the  Testament,  printed  with  moveable  metal 
Roman  Catholic  priests  shonld  say  to  any  types,  at  the  Shanghai  Mission  Press;  it 
tall  Kentucky  youth,  "  Please  put  your  surpassed  all  the  publications  of  former 
neck  down,  and  I  will  put  my  foot  upon  it,"  times,  and  could  be  sold  for  fourpence. 
that  youth  would  say  to  him,  "Pat  your  The  first  publication  could  not  be  printed 
neck  down,  and  I  will  accommodate  you."  for  less  than  3s.  The  entire  Scriptures 
London  Mistionaiy  Society.— The  annnal  would  be  printed  in 'a  moderate  octavo 
meeting  was  hold  on  (he  13th  May,  in  volume,  and  be  published  for  Is.  4d.,  hi- 
Exeter  Hall, — the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  stead  of  7ft,  as  before.  This  is  a  new  eri 
was  in  the  chair.  It  was  a  most  interesting  in  Chinese  printing,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
meeting.  The  income  wiv,  in  all,  L.fi9,0(8.  it  will  become  anew  era  in  the  religion  of 
The  expenditure  was  L.72,83l.  The  in-  that  immense  empire.  Reference  was  also 
come  was  about  L.  1000  more  than  last  year,  made  to  the  great  question  of  native  agency; 
The  field  of  the  society  is  the  world.  It  has  but  it  was  wisely  mid,  that  this  could  not 
170  missionaries,  and  7P0  native  agents,  be  precipitated.  We  must  have  fsith  and 
Several  things  were  mentioned,  which  are  patience. 

fitted  to  Stimulate  the  exertions  and  prayers  Many  other  societies  held  their  anniver- 

of  Christians.    The  first   income  of   (he  series  in   addition   to  these,  of  which  we 

society  was  L.13  :8*  6.     Now,   think   of  would  gladly  hare  given  some   account; 

this,  and  do  not  despise  the  day  of  small  but  our  limits  are  more  than  exceeded. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  haa  taken  place.  The  Session  continued 
only  a  week.  The  proceedings  were  most  harmonious.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  kind  and  courteous  spirit  which  was  manifested.  Of  course,  in  an 
assembly  which  represents  upwards  of  five  hundred  churches,  and  where, 
consequently,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  have  a  right  to  Be  present,  and 
to  speak  and  vote,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  subjects.  But 
there  was  no  bitterness  of  feeling, — there  was  no  harsh  or  uncharitable 
language;  and  by  a  prudent  combination  of  common  sense  and  Christian 
forbearance,  any  difficulties  were  removed,  which  seemed  for  the  time  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  cordial  co-operation.  It  is  a  principle  in  music,  that  diversity 
is  essential  to  harmony.  It  would  bo  dull  and  dreary  work  to  be  always 
singing  the  same  note.  Without  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action,  there  can 
he  no  harmony.  And  long  may  such  freedom  be  in  the  midst  of  us  !  There 
was  not  a  single  case  of  protest  or  appeal  from  any  of  the  churches  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Synod.  "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is 
compact  together:  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto 
the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be 
within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces." 

We  congratulate  our  brethren  on  their  improvement  in  conducting  public 
business.  The  improvement  is  very  decided.  There  is  less  talk  and  more 
work.  The  glory  of  those  who  will  speak  upon  every  subject  is  fast  passing 
away ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  reward  which  is  due  them  for  a  display 
of  their  eminent  abilities,  something  very  like  impatience  is  felt  and  ex- 
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pressed  at  them  for  impeding  public  business.  We  are*  less  annoyed  now 
than  formerly  with  a  number  of  motions,  in  which  principles  and  details  are 
so  confusedly  mixed  together,  that  one  does  not  know  well  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  for  which  he  should  vote.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  it  could  easily 
be  rectified.  Let  us  first  settle  the  principle — aye  or  no— on  a  given  ques- 
tion. Shall  we  do  it,  or  shall  we  not  do  it?  This,  then,  being  determined, 
the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  principle  can  be  arranged  subsequently.  Let 
us  have,  first,  the  what;  and,  second,  the  how:  and  there  would  be  more 
intelligent  voting  in  the  Synod.  •  Sometimes,  too,  we  have  seen  two  motions 
proposed  to  the  Synod,  which  differ  so  little  from  each  other,  that  one  could 
draw  lots  and  vote  for  either,  according  to  tie  result.  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  mode  of  conducting  public  busi- 
ness.    Let  us  go  on  to  perfection. 

The  great  principles  of  our  church  have  been  fully  established,  and  hence 
the  business  of  the  Synod  was  principally  occupied  with  their  practical  de- 
velopment. The  financial  schemes  of  the  church  occupied  a  prominence 
this  session,  which  perhaps  they  never  had  before.  It  seems  agreed  upon 
all  hands,  that  our  whole  financial  system  must  undergo  a  searching  ex- 
amination, and  be  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Principles  are 
everlasting,  but  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out  may  vary,  and  should 
vary,  according  to  circumstances;  and  if  any  person  imagines  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  church,  is  to  keep  or  extend  its  ground, 
by  a  dogged  adherence  to  a  former  policy,  he  may  safely  be  put  down  as 
one  who  does  not  "  understand  the  signs  of  the  times."  There  is  a  higher 
standard  of  dress,  and  of  living  in  society,  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
liberality  in  the  church.  The  existence  of  the  Free  Church  in  our  midst, 
into  whose  treasury  so  much  is  poured  with  a  generous  hand,  and  whose 
schemes  are  constructed  and  earned  on,  upon  a  scale  far  superior  to  our  own, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  new  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
this  country, and  a  most  important  element  too  ;  and  it  must  be  met  upon 
our  part,  in  the  only  proper  way — by  more  liberal  contributions.  We  have 
perfect  confidence  in  our  principles ;  but  they  must  not  be  left  as  abstract 
propositions  lying  in  our  head,  or  spoken  with  the  tongue,  or  written  upon 
paper.  We  must  not  be  content  with  understanding  them,  or  with  talking 
about  them,  or  with  boasting  of  them:  we  must  show  our  appreciation  of  their 
value,  by  working  them  out.  As  an  illustration  of  our  deficient  application 
of  our  own  principles,  and  of  our  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
church  and  of  the  age,  one  fact  alone  needs  to  be  stated.  It  is  the  state  of 
the  Synod  fund.  Out  of  this  fund  are  paid  the  official  expenses  of  the  theo- 
logical professors  (it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Synod  to  call  them  salaries), 
the  expenses  of  the  theological  library,  the  annuities  to  aged  ministers,  the 
expenses  of  synodical  committees,  of  Synod  clerks,  and  of  all  our  business 
machinery,  with  an  occasional  grant  to  a  weak  congregation.  How  much  is 
paid  into  this  fund  each  year  9  About  L.1200.  If  we  divide  this  amount 
among  the  members  of  the  church,  it  will  be  found,  that  to  this  fund,  which 
includes  so  many  and  so  important  objects,  the  average  annual  rate  of  con- 
tribution is  the  magnificent  son  of  thbee-halfpence  per  head.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  and  they  are  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  their 
being  corrected.  With  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  is  a  sin  of  ignorance, — it 
is  a  want  of  thought ;  and  our  statement  will  both  surprise  and  humble  them. 
This,  and  several  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  financial 
condition  of  the  church,  were  brought  before  the  Synod.    There  was  the 
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Scholarship  Fund  to  assist  students;  there  was  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  ministry;  there  was  a  scheme  for  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  minis- 
ters, a  want  which  has  long  been  felt.  There  was  a  healthy  spirit  appa- 
rently in  the  Synod.  The  tone  of  feeling  was  encouraging.  A  public  opi- 
nion is  obviously  in  course  of  formation,  that  will  boldly  grapple  with  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  overcome  them  all. 

A  proposition  was  brought  before  the  Synod  for  the  formation  of  the 
English  churches  into  a  Synod.  It  asked  for  a  Synod,  subordinate  to  the  Sy- 
nod of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  arguments  in  its  favour,  when 
analysed,  were  in  favour  of  an  independent  Synod,  a  sister  church  beyond 
the  Tweed,  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  United  Church,  but  not  under 
her  jurisdiction,  It  is  supposed  by  some  of  our  brethren  in  England,  that 
they  could  exercise  a  more  beneficial  influence,  and  could  carry  out, 
upon  a  wider  scale,  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  ism,  if  they  were  formed 
into  an  independent  church,  and  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  a  Scottish 
church.  It  is  supposed,  moreover,  that  their  connection  with  us  is  a  barrier 
to  union  with  oilier  Presbyterians  in  England,  and  that  they  would  have 
more  freedom  of  action,  in  relation  to  this  movement,  were  they  not  united 
with  us.  There  is  probably  much  force  in  these  arguments,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  boon,  if  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  England  could  form  one 
great  association.  Union  is  strength,  and  the  disunions  of  Presbyterians 
have  tended  much  to  injure  their  cause,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English 
people.  They  cannot  understand  our  differences.  If  the  proposition  come 
up  again,  it  should  be  in  another  form — an  overture  for  an  independent 
church.  If  our  brethren  feel,  that  separation  would  be  a  blessing  to  them 
and  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  however  much  we  may  regret  the  departure  of 
many  esteemed  friends,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  division. 
We  may  part  in  peace,  and  with  the  best  wishes,  and  earnest  prayers  for  our 
mutual  welfare  and  prosperity  in  building  up  the  one  church  of  God. 

The  missionary  meetings,  on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
were  very  refreshing.  They  are  a  relief  to  the  business  operations  of  the 
Synod.  They  sanctify  the  whole.  They  send  a  tide  of  sacred  influence 
through  all  the  church.  The  members  of  Synod  go  home  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  labour,  stimulated  to  a  holy  activity,  and  blessing  God  for  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  There  were  messengers  of  peace  from  Caffraria, 
from  Belgium,  and  from  France  ;  and  in  listening)  to  their  addresses,  and  to 
those  of  the  other  speakers,  each  one  felt,  it  is  good  to  be  here.  For  Zion's 
sake  we  must  not  cease  to  labour  ;  for  Zion's  sake  we  must  not  hold  our  peace, 
"  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation 
thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii." 
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THE  RAINBOW  ROUND  ABOUT  THE  THRONE. 

needs  no  poetical  fancy  to  apprehend  or  appreciate  the  great  saving  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  If  men  were  utterly  destitute  of  that  capacity  by 
which  the  tropes  and  figures  which  abound  in  human  language  are  invested 
with  their  charming  interest,  the  Bible  would  still  retain  to  them  its  most 
precious  meaning;  for  still  it  could  convey  to  their  minds  the  knowledge 
which,  through  grace,  makes  wise  unto  salvation.  For  our  part,  we  bear 
no  favour  for  that  style  of  interpretation  which,  on  all  subjects  and  with  all 
texts,  gives  the  reins  to  the  imaginative  faculty ;  finding  allegory  in  every 
incident,  and  detecting  some  spiritual  intent  in  the  plainest  statement  of  his- 
torical fact.  A.  system  which  converts  the  Bible  into  a  book  of  riddles,  and 
reduces  the  preacher's  work  to  a  solving  of  enigmas,  is  little  honouring  to 
the  wisdom  of  Him  who  designed  the  path  Zionward  to  be  a  plain  way,  that 
wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  should  not  err  therein. 

But  even  in  expounding  the  Divine  word,  there  is  a  legitimate  field  for 
the  exercise  of  a  christian  imagination.  Leaving  first  principles,  and  ad- 
vancing to  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  designed  for  rewarding  patient 
thought,  cheering  and  animating  the  heart,  and  enlarging  and  maturing  the 
character,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  should  be 
couched  in  terms  that  address  themselves  to  all  the  powers — the  imagination 
among  the  rest — with  which  our  minds  have  been  endowed.  This  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  allowed  to  be  specially  suitable  for  conveying  truth  re- 
specting the  glory  of  the  church  in  a  future  world.  Diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  point  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  entertained  without  endangering 
christian  character;  and  even  some  degree  of  mistake  respecting  it  is  less 
injurious  than  such  a  suppression  of  inquiry  as  would  beget,  if  it  did  not  be- 
token, cool  indifference  to  the  whole  subject.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
much  of  what  God  has  revealed  respecting  the  heavenly  state,  is  set  forth  in 
terms  which  stimulate  and  please,  without  altogether  satisfying,  pious 
curiosity.  By  this  method  we  are  carried  forward  from  one  stage  to  another, 
till  the  time  arrive  when  all  that  is  true  in  our  speculations  shall  be  realised, 
and  all  that  is  mistaken  shall  be  dispersed  by  the  light  of  eternal  day. 
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In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  (iv.  1-3)  a  door  is  opened  in  heaven,  through 
which  our  faith  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  that  reigns  above.  Among 
other  objects  in  the  scene,  we  see  a  throne  erected,  and  One  seated  thereon, 
like  unto  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone;  and  "a  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne,  in  eight  like  unto  an  emerald."  The  picture,  evidently,  is  designed 
to  set  forth  spiritual  truth  by  material  images,  and  it  is  the  part  of  true 
piety,  in  the  exercise  of  a  fancy  that  ever  bows  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Word,  to  inquire  what  that  spiritual  truth  may  be. 

The  figure  of  the  raisbow  is  fitted  to  arrest  attention.  Perhaps  no 
image  in  external  nature  is  viewed  for  the  first  time  with  more  lively  de- 
light, or  continues  through  life  to  be  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
lit  oat  aotmtfy,  the  asBoctatiotis  most  mturaUy.  linked  around  It  are  of  n 
pleasing  and  hopeftrl  description ;  as  in  the  well-known  lines  addressed  to 
the  rainbow  : — ■ 

"  Still  ram,  istomy  childhood's  sight, 


Very  different,  however,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the  ideas  raised  by  the 
bow  of  the  e)eu4s>  in-  minds  familiar -with  the  -weapons  of  ancient  warfare. 
To  a  person'of  lively  imagination,  in  former  days,  the  sight  might  suggest 
the  "  bow  of  the  mighty,"  with  its  "  rattling  quiver,"  which  the  prophet 
ealls  "  an  open  sepulchre."  (1  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  Job  xxxix.  23 ;  Jer.  vi.  15).  He 
would  see  it  beat,  as  if  poising  an  arrow ;  and  remembering  that  "  the  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war,"  might  feel  alarm  lest  a  work  of  carnage  was  about  to 
begin.  Such  reflections  are  leas  likely  to  occur  to  us,  unaccustomed  to  the 
bow  as  an  instrument  of  battle ;  but  we  have  something  parallel  whan,  in 
allusion  to  our  modern  engines  of  destruction,  we  speak  of  the  rolling  thun- 
der as  the  artillery  of  heaven  ;  and  untutored  minds  cannot  help  feeling  the 
roaring  crash  of  the  thunder-oloud,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  God's  wrath. 
Our  own  hearts  condemn  us ;  and  knowing  what  we  have  deserved,  we 
might  be  ready  to  interpret  the  appearance  of  a  bow  in  the  clouds  as  an 
emblem  of  Impending  wrath.  But  we  look  again  at  the  bright  arch  span- 
ning the  firmament,  and  we  see  that,  while  the  battle-bow  of  Heaven  is 
stretched,  as  if  a '  destroying  arrow  were  on  the  string,  the  aim-  is  directed 
away  from  our  world,  and  that  if  a  victim  Is  to  fall  it  is  not  man  on  earth, 
but  some  inhabitant  of  yonder  world  above  ! 

In  the  representation  which  the  Gospel  furnishes  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, it  is  as  if  such  a  bow  were  round  about  the  throne.  The  Lord  is 
seen  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  power,  maintaining  truth  and  right,  and 
declaring  that  sin  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Here  is  the  bent  bow,  but 
where  is  the  arrow  directed?  Here  is  the  unsheathed  sword  of  Divine  jus- 
tice, but  where  is  its  victim?  Here  are  the  wood,  and  the  fire,  and  the 
eacrifieial  knife,  but  where  is  the  sacrificial  lamb?  Hear,  O  heavens,  and 
give  ear,  O  earth,  the  Lord  himself  has  provided  a  Iamb  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. The  sword  of  Divine  justice  has  been  sheathed  in  the  body  of  "one 
that  was  the  fellow  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  arrow  of  the  Almighty 
has  pierced  the  heart  of  Him  who  was  the  first  born  of  every  creature. 

The  vaeied  akd  bbilliakt  colopring  of  the  rainbow  is  the  object  of 
universal  admiration.  Every  variety  of  tint  is  seen  in  it,  and  nil  blended 
together  in  such  beautiful  and  exquisite  harmony,  that  the  liveliest  imagina- 
tion could  not  fancy  a  better  distribution. 
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"  First  the  flaming  red 
Springs  vivid  forth;  the  tawny  orange  next; 
And  next  delicious  yellow  i  by  whose  side 
Fall  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green  i 
Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  the  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  plays:  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerges  the  deep  indigo  ;  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  froit ; 
"While  the  last  g learnings  of  refracted  light 
Die  in  the  fainting  violet  away."  * 

The  glory  of  the  Divine  nature,  like  the  direct  beaming  of  the  sun,  is 
more  than  man  can  gaze  upon.  But  us  (he  falling  rain,  prism-like,  divides 
for  us  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  and  presents  the  rays  in  a  state  of  separation, 
so  that  they  become  the  object  of  sight,  so  the  Word  of  God,  by  exhibiting 
separately  the  varied  attributes  of  the  Divine  character,  renders  them  per- 
ceptible by  our  mental  vision.  In  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  the  in- 
divisible perfection  of  Jehovah  is  presented  under  different  aspects,  to 
-which  we  are  permitted  to  apply  names  expressive  of  different  attributes. 
And  bow  gloriously  these  all  are  displayed  in  the  Divine  method  of  redemp- 
tion! Justice  and  judgment  in  exacting  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law; 
goodness  in  prompting-,  wisdom  in  contriving,  knowledge  in  foretelling, 
power  and  faithfulness  in  accomplishing  the  wondrous  plan,  and  all  blend- 
ing together  in  so  perfect  harmony,  that  each  illustrates  and  commends  all 
the  rest !  ■ 

But  in  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  there  is  one  predominating 
colour,  which  the  inspired  seer  observes  with  special  admiration.  It  was  "  in 
sight  like  unto  an  emerald;"  it  reflected  "the  kind  beams  of  all- refreshing  green." 
From  the  construction  and  texture  of  the  human  eye,  it  can  gaze  longer, 
with  more  ease  and  more  enjoyment,  upon  the  green  than  upon  any  other 
Jiuo.  And  what  is  the  one  predominating  attribute  in  the  revealed  charac- 
ter of  God  ?  What  is  it  that  so  tempers  and  softens  the  lustre  of  Jehovah's 
•excellence,  that  wo  can  look  on  it  and  live?  What  is  that  quality  which 
makes  the  vision  of  the  throne  of  God  refreshing  and  comforting  to  man  ? 
Surely  it  is  the  Divine  love  and  mercy,  manifest  in  Christ.  Without  this, 
all  our  knowledge  of  God  must  have  tilled  us  with  alarm ;  for  all  his  glori- 
ous attributes  would  have  appeared  set  in  array  for  our  destruction.  But 
now  we  see  Him  in  Christ,  and  have  hope  in  that  attribute  from  which  He 
lias  taken  his  peculiar  name  and  memorial  through  all  generations — "  The 
Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious." 

The  position  of  the  ltAiKiiow  in  this  vision  is  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
is  "  round  about  the  throne,"  directly  and  immediately  in  the  presence  of 
God,  as  the  Almighty  Sovereign  and  all-righteous  Judge  of  the  universe. 
Whatever  of  hope  or  comfort  the  scripture  plan  of  salvation  may  bear  to 
man,  must  depend  on  the  relation  which  it  occupies  toward  the  govern- 
ment of  Jehovah.  If  it  could  not  bear  the  light  of  his  holiness,  and  stand 
before  the  thunder  of  his  power,  it  would  only  invite  our  hopes  to  deceive 
them.  But  this  rainbow  is  "  round  about  the  throne,"  encircling  it  above 
nnd  on  all  sides ;  and  not  sullying  or  disfiguring  it,  but  rather  lending  it  a 
halo  of  splendour.  How  precious  this  view  of  our  bow  of  promise !  In  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  do  we  dishonour  God?  Do  we 
weaken  the  reign  of  justice  ?  Do  we  make  void  the  law  1  Kay,  we  establish 
the  law.  If  we  were  denying  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  or 
declaring  that  man  may  be  saved  without  a  full  satisfaction  being  rendered 

*  Thomson's  Poem  to  the  Memtrej  of  Sir  Isasc  Newton. 
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for  ein ;  if  we  were  teaching  that  guilt  might  be  washed  away  by  a  fit  of 
compunction,  or  cancelled  by  the  performance  of  a  few  charitable  deeds, 
then  we  would  be  subverting  and  undermining  God's  throne.  But  we 
teach  that,  by  the  sacrifice  and  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  law  is 
magnified  and  made  honourable.  Now,  therefore,  we  render  the  throne  of 
God  more  visibly  secure ;  now  we  render  the  reign  of  justice  more  widely 
glorious,  than  if  man  himself  had  borne  the  penalty  in  all  its  weight  of 
suffering. 

The  masher  in  which  the  rainbow  is  produced  may  have  been  un- 
known to  men  in  the  days  of  the  Apocalyptic  seer ;  but  the  fact,  as  revealed 
by  modem  science,  is  not  without  a  useful  spiritual  lesson.  The  rainbow 
is  always  opposite  the  sun,  and  is  formed  by  the  sun's  rays,  which  being 
refracted  by  the  falling  drops  of  rain,  and  so  divided  into  their  component 
colours,  are  spread  on  some  darker  cloud  behind,  which  reflects  them  to  our 
eye.  From  the  nature  of  its  composition,  the  bow  cannot  be  seen  unless  in 
the  sunshine,  and  when  rain-bearing  clouds  have  so  far  discharged  their 
contents  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays.  Surely  there  is  no  need 
of  far-fetched  metaphors  on  microscopic  similitude  to  establish  a  resemblance 
here  !  Does  not  the  Bow  remind  us  of  man's  condition  by  nature,  darkened 
by  a  cloud  of  sorrow  and  suffering  T  And  such,  but  for  Divine  interposition^ 
man's  condition  must  have  remained,  "  shade  after  shade  of  thickening  gloom 
descending,"  till  it  became  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  everlasting  woe. 
But  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose.  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world,  dawned 
on  our  fallen  state,  and  shining  on  the  cloud  which  was  suspended  over  us, 
first  scattered  its  watery  load,  and  then  painted  on  the  sky  the  Bow  of 
■liopc. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  rainbow  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
our  study  of  this  heavenly  vision.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  great  deluge,  the 
Lord  said  to  Noah — "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
ofacovenantbetweenmeandtheearth."  (Gen.  ix.  J  3.)  Whether  the  heavenly 
bow  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  this  juncture,  or  whether  it  had  been 
visible  before,  and  was  only  constituted  now  the  seal  or  token  which  the 
occasion  required,  we  need  not  wait  long  to  examine.  If,  on  one  side,  it  be 
alleged  that  the  very  constitution  of  our  earth  requires  the  operation  of  those 
atmospheric  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the  rainbow  is  produced ;  it  may  be 
replied,  on  the  other,  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  deluge  itself  was  attended 
by  great  changes  in  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  and  that 
in  the  previous  order  of  things  the  clouds  were  never  seen  in  that  precise 
position  of  density  and  refracting  power  that  is  requisite  to  form  a  rainbow 
in  the  sky.  But  whatever  view  may  be  held  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  readers  of  Bible  history,  the  rainbow  had  come  to  have  a  kind  of 
federative  character,  and  was  regarded  as  a  senl  or  signet  of  Heaven  to  a 
covenant  with  the  children  of  men.  In  this  light,  no  doubt,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  divine  Seer  of  I'iitmos. 

Now,  they  who  hiive  reached  the  inheritance  above,  and,  after  being 
tossed  about  on  the  troubled  scene  of  this  world's  affairs,  gaze  on  the  glories 
of  the  (lirone,  are  in  many  respects  like  the  patriarch  Noah,  when  he  had 
just  issued  from  the  ark.  They  were  exposed  to  wrath  as  the  inhabitants  of 
a  sinful  and  doomed  world.  They  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  ark  of 
safety.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  him.  They  won  Christ,  and  were  found  in 
him ;  and  now  they  have  been  landed  on  the  mountain  of  God.  They  see 
the  throne  on  high,  and  Him  that  sitteth  thereon  ;  and  when  their  eye  fairs 
on  the  Rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  they  can  take  it  as  a  pledge  of  the 
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everlasting  covenant  between  God  and  his  redeemed.  Who  shall  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  1  That  Rainbow,  "  like  unto  an 
emerald,"  imagcTof  the  unfading  green,  they  behold  as  nu  emblem  of  the 
unchanging  purpose  and  increasing  love  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne, 
and  who  has  set  his  brilliant  signet  in  the  heaven  as  a  promise  to  his  re- 
deemed,  of  ever  fresh  and  ever-growing  delight,  which  no  deluding  serpent 
shall  approach,  and  no  deluge  overwhelm.  B.  E. 


There  is  a  terrible  significance  in  the  reply  of  the  first  murderer,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  when  the  Divine  voice  had  inquired,  "Where  is  thy 
brother  Abel  1 "  How  often  has  an  answer  similar  in  sentiment  been  made 
to  the  remonstrances  suggested  by  conscientious  inquiry  into  social  and  philan- 
thropic duty?  Man  is  ready  enough  to  admit  in  the  abstract  the  claims  of 
struggling  humanity ;  and  when  these  claims  are  sustained  by  some  appal- 
ling and  overawing  calamity,  the  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood  becomes 
intense,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  himself  to  "  do  good  and  communicate."  But 
the  natural  selfishness  of  the  human  heart  returns  upon  him  when  that  tem- 
porary pressure  is  taken  off,  and  in  the  round  of  ordinary  agencies  he  plods 
on,  occupied  to  the  last  with  the  thick-coming  requirements  of  a  highly 
artincialised  society.  True  it  is,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that  "  the 
condition  of  the  poor  question,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  now  exercising  a 
more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  public  mind  of  society  than 
at  any  former  period.  Savings-banks,  mechanics  institutions,  schools  of  every 
variety,  temperance  societies,  and  various  other  social  agencies  abound  ;  and 
the  sanitory  reform  of  our  large  and  overcrowded  cities  is  fast  becoming  a 
national  object  of  primary  importance.  All  this  is  encouraging;  but  fast  as 
remedial  means  are  developed,  the  festering  sores  of  our  low  city  populations 
seem  to  grow  along  with  them,  and  the  disclosures  which  almost  every  pub' 
lie  print  sends  forth  of  the  enormous  demoralisation  of  the  masses  clustering 
around  the  base  of  the  social  edifice,  are  apt  at  times  to  chill  the  most  sanguine, 
as  much  as  they  alarm  the  most  indifferent.  Comparatively  slight  and 
transient  as  are  these  glimpses  into  the  hideous  depths  of  our  social  Acherons— 
they  reveal  a  state  of  things  fearful  to  contemplate — a  dark  fermenting  mass 
of  humanity,  foul  with  mephitic  exhalations,  and  charged  with  terrific 
agencies — the  materials  of  volcanic  energy  accumulating  beneath  our  feet, 
with  but  a  thin  and  doubtful  crust  betwixt  the  upper  strata  of  society  and 
the  weltering  fires  which  glow  beneath.  Till  the  great  basis  of  society  is 
relaid  with  more  solid  materials,  education  more  generally  extended,  the 
means  of  religious  culture  more  amply  developed  and  applied,  and  the  habi- 
tations and  streets  of  the  lower  classes  improved  in  space,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  society  should  give  no  rest  to  its  soul — its  prosperity  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  social  tempest  that  may  burst  forth. 

It  may  bo  asked  by  some,  What  would  you  have  us  to  dot  You  enumer- 
ate a  variety  of  remedial  agencies  as  at  work  already  ;  show  us  what  more 
we  are  called  upon  to  encourage  and  support.  Such  is  the  intention  of  this 
article.  And  we  desire  especially  to  point  out  to  those  large  manufacturers, 
who  employ  on  their  own  premises  large  numbers  of  the  operative  classes, 
from  youth  to  mature  age,  how  tbey  may  become  benefactors  of  their  spe- 
cies upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  what  a  mighty  lever-power  their  position 
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has  endowed  them,  for  effecting  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  elevation  of 
those  so  much  committed  to  their  charge  by  a  common  Providence. 

We  have  received  from  a  friend  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Special  Report  by 
the  Directors  to  the  Proprietors  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  respect- 
ing that  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company,  24th  March  1852,  which  has  reference  to  the  educational,  moral, 
and  religious  charge  to  be  taken  by  the  Company  over  the  persons  (and  es- 
pecially the  young  persons)  in  its  employment,"  from  which  we  shall  make  a 
few  extracts,  showing  what  earnest-minded  christian  employers  can  effect  in 
elevating  the  condition  and  character  of  those  in  their  employment,  anil 
what  a  solemn  responsibility  Tests  upon  those  to  whose  hands  a  similar 
stewardship  has  been  committed.  This  company  is  established  in  London, 
and  seems  .to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  very  business-like  manner  ;  and  it  will 
fee  found  that  their  benevolent  exertions  for  their  working-  people,  however 
costly  and  extensive,  are  not  unproductive,  even  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
The  report  t3  drawn  up  by  Mr  Wilson,  the  managing  director,  For  the 
satisfaction  of  his  brother- directors  and  the  shareholders  of  the  company. 
Here  is  the  quiet  outset  of  this  philanthropic  enterprise  : — 

bow  hiding  themselves 
.heir  day's  work  and  had 
their  tea,  to  practise  writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  worn-out  pens  begged  from  the  count- 
ing-hotuie.  The  foreman  of  their  department  enaouraged  them,  add,  as  th«y  persevered,  and 
were  joined  by  others  of  the  boys,  he  begged  that  some  rough  moveable  desk*  might  Be  mads 
for  them.  When  they  obtained  these,  thej  used  to  clear  away  the  candle-bones  at  night,  and 
set  up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably  than  before,  although  Btill  at  great  disadvan- 
tages as  compared  with  working  in  any  ordinary  school- room.  My  brother  encouraged  them 
with  some  books  as  prices,  and  man;  who  had  been  very  backward  improved  much  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole  thing  being  the  work  of  the  buys  themselves,  seemed 
to  form  bo  targe  a  part  of  its  value,  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  in  it  farther 
than  by  these  presents  of  books  for  prizes,  and  of  copy  books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments, 
■nd  by  any  being  (but  not  until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  after  being  much  pressed, 
and  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint)  always  present  at  the  school  meetings  to 

backward  boys  their  spelling. 

"  The  first  lialf-dozen  had  now  increased  to  about  thirty,  and  it  had  become  very  desirable 
that  theyshonld  have  some  better  place  in  which  to  have  their  school  meetings,  that  in  which 
they  than  held  them  being  dirty,  exposed  on  all  sides,  and  moreover  requiring  every  school 
evening  considerable  labour  to  clear  it  sufficiently  for  the  putting  up  of  the  moveable  desks. 

ease  of  a  fire  occurring.     It  was  a  tall  and  rather  old  building,  of  Which  the  three  upper 
storeys  consisted  of  two  very  low  store  rooms  and  a  loft,  with  a  very  heavy  wooden  staircase 
running  all  the  way  up,  but  boarded  ufffrota  the  rooms.  We  gutted  all  the  upper  part  of  this 
building,  clearing  out  euough  old  wood  to  have  burned  down  half-a-doien  factories  if  it  had 
once  caught  fire,  and  making  In  place  of  the  lower  rooms,  one  lofty  school-roam,  with  an  iron 
staircase  up  to  it,  and  big  enough  for  about  100  to  work  in.     It  is  the  lower  one  of  the  two 
romni  which  you  examined  on  Tuesday  night,  and  there  were  ninety  boys  at  work  in  it  at  that 
time.    The  making  of  this  room  was  the  first  really  heavy  cxpei 
I  have  very  exact  account*  of  the  whole  expenses  of  these,  sun.  ......  .  .. 

wish,  to  divide  them  so  as  to  show  the  expense  of  each  part,  and  in  this  division  1  niak*  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  this  room  amount  to  L.172.  If  we  had  the  same  thing  to  &•/ 
again,  we  could,  with  our  present  experience,  do  it  a  good  deal  cheaper !  but,  nevertheless.  I 
leek  upon  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  room  as  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expense  in- 
curred. Of  this  sum  L.57  was  a  payment  to  the  company  itself,  for  its  expenses  in  making 
the  alteration  of  the  building. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  of  18*B,  that  the  boys  got  into  this  first  school-room,  still  working 
entirely  by  themselves,  so  much  so  that  the  prayers,  with  which  the  school  oleaed,  now  that 
the  separate  room  had  set  them  free  from  the  bustle  of  the  factory,  were  always  read  bytbeni- 
aelves.  But  the  school  had  more  and  more  difficulty  in  working  itself  in  this  way.  The  in- 
crease of  numbers  made  one  difficulty.  Then  the  very  attention  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the 
schooling  made  another,  for  they  presently  found  that  they  had  exhausted  all  the  power*  of 
:- ,: '■'■■'■  *'--  ■■■'■    -'  -   -'■--    '    "     '  "  —  *-e  left  it,  some  few  of  them  to  look  for 
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reanaot.    I 
disorder,  tl  . 

earnest  request  of  all  the  beat  of  die  elder  boys  themselves.  Since  that  time,  the  school  Iru 
been  worked  entirely  by  authority,  although  the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  often  guided  by 
a  general  vote,  as  for  instance,  in  all  cases  of  fixing  (he  days  and  hours  for  schooling.  Just 
now  a  proposal  to  attend  school  four  nights  a  weak,  instead  of  three,  during  eight  months  of 
tho  year,  in  order  to  make  holiday  the  four  beet  summer  months,  has  been  earned  by  a  majo- 
rity of  five  to  one."— Pp.  4,  5. 

To  induce  the  boys  to  continue  their  exertions,  these  excellent  men  con- 
trive various  relaxations  and  enjoyments : — 

"  To  return  to  the  evening  school.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  best  of  the  boys,  and  those 
roost  anxious  to  learu,  were  hard  at  work  in  their  new  room,  but  they  were  a  minority  of  the 
whole  number  of  boys  in  the  factory.  The  success  of  the  school  with  ttiose  who  same  of 
themselves,  of  course  made  us  Bimbos  to  get  into  it  all  the  others,  many  of  whom  were  more 
in  want  of  the  schooling  than  those  who  came.  When  yon  remember  that  the  bour-and-a 
half  of  schooling  was  always  after  a  hard  day's  work,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the  boys  did 
not  all  offer  themselves.  Compulsion  being  oat  of  the  question,  the  course  we  took  was  to 
try  to  join  some  harmless  pleasure  to  the  school,  and  also  to  make  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  belong  to  it,  not  by  putting  disgrace  upon  these 
last,  but  by  putting  honour  on  the  others—so  as  to  make  those  who  did  not  belong  to  It  be- 
gin to  feel  that  they  were  losing  something  good.  With  this  view,  we  repeatedly,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1B4S,  asked  all  the  school  to  a  tea  party  in  the  new  room.  The  first 
tea  was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  boys  had  not  been  at  anything 
of  the  sort  before,  and  that  many  oftliein  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  bad 
never  perhaps  put  themselves  intodeceot  olotheeat  alL  Those  who  came  untidily  or  dirtily 
dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  themselves  out  uf  keeping  with  the  whole  thing,  tried 
hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  nest  party.  I  hope  that  to  several  our  first  tea  wag  the  occasion  of 
their  taking  to  neat  dressing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here,  thot  so  for  aa  our  experience 
goes,  there  is  not  with  boys  as  there  is  with  girls,  any  danger  whatever  in  leading  diem  to 
think  much  of  their  dress,  for  the  more  they  attend  to  it  the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  black. 
Almost  all  our  heat  boys  now  come  to  the  Chanel  in  plain  black,  though  not  a  word  has  evsr 
bean  said  to  them,  or  required  to  be  said,  about  their  dross.  One  evening  last  summer  a  friend 
who  had  met  a  troop  of  them  on  the  way  to  one  of  our  cricket  matches,  aaked  me  afterwards 
whether  the  boys  he  hod  met  could  be  our  factory  hoyn,  as  they  were,  bo  said,  more  neatly 
dressed  than  his  public  school-fellows  used  to  be.  By  the  help  of  these  tea  parties,  we  made 
the  boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about  not  doing 
so — and  very  many  joined,  several  however  stipulating  that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the 
next  tea,  lest  that  should  be  supposed  to  be  their  motive  for  joining.  The  total  expense  of 
the  tea  parties  from  tho  first  to  the  present  time  (including  a  Christmas  one  given  each  year 
to  the  boys  of  the  day  school,  and  last  year  one  to  the  girls  also)  is  1..53,  a  very  large  sum,  but  I 
think  most  profitably  expended.  We  bam,  however,  (riven  over  anything  of  the  sort  for  the 
elder  boys,  having  now  much  better  attractions  in  the  prise  books,  cricket  matches,  and  sum- 

".  It  was  on  Easter  Monday  that  our  first  tea  party  was  held,  partly  in  order  to  try  our  powers 
of  attraction  against  those  of  Camberwell  and  Greenwich  fairs,  both  of  which  are  withm 
roach  at  the  factory.     Ours  were  the  stronger,  both  then  and  on  the  Whit-Monday  fat. 

"  In  following  up  our  plan  of  combining  as  much  pleasure  as  possible  with  the  schools,  the 
next  step  was  to  teach  the  cricket,  yet  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  occasion  which  decided 
the  time  of  beginning  this.  In  the  summer  of  1 849  the  cholera  same,  and  it  was  fearfully 
severe  in  Bsttersea  Fields  and  the  lower  part  of  Lambeth,  where  numbers  of  our  people 
live.  For  a  time  the  first  thing  every  morning  was  to  compare  notes,  as  to  the  relations 
whom  the  man  and  boys  had  left  dead  or  dying  on  naming  to  work,  and  in  the  latter  part  uf 
the  time  bo  doctors  were  to  he  had,  as  they  were  all  knoeked  up.  Before  it  get  very  bad,  we 
.got  good  medical  advice,  as  to  whether  any  precautions  against  it  were  possible  for  our  boys, 
and  decided  that  fresh  air  and  extucise  out  of  tho  factory  were  the  best  preventives.  We, 
therefore,  closed  the  school  entirely,  and  a  gentleman  {Mr  Kymes)  having  most  kindly  let  us 
take  possession  of  a  field,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied  by  a  builder,  we  set  to  work  hard 
at  learning  orieket  after  working  hours.  I  say  learning,  for  cricket  is  not  a  game  of  London 
boys  of  the  class  of  ours,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  of  hardly  any  of,  even  the  elder  boys, 
knowing  anything  at  all  about  it  when  we  began. 

"  I  do  act  like  to  pass  this  port  of  my  story  without  noticing  how  everybody's  heart  seems 
.to  warm  up  directly  towards  such  an  object  as  ours  when  applied  to  for  assistance  in  it.  Mr 
rjytnes  had  never  seen  roe,  nor  I  him,  when  1  went  into  his  office  to  ask  him  for  his  field,  but 
when  the  case  was  stated,  his  answer  was,  'Certainly,  for  such  an  object  I  sAin.ll  be  delighted 
to  let  you  have  it  until  I  am  obliged  Is  turn  you  out  for  building; '  so  I  got  the  field,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  most  true  friendship  besides.  Afterwards,  Mr  Graham,  who  hold*  s  great 
part  of  Battersea  Fields,  also  an  entire  stranger  to  me  until  1  nailed  on  bim  en  a  similar 
errand,  no  sooner  understood  it  tban  lie  told  mo  of  all  (lie  land  he  hud,  and  the  terms  on 
which  he  held  the  different  pieces,  and  offered  tu  let  ma  pick  what  1  chose  nut  of  the  whole  ; 
and  we  have  hud  very  many  xatnor  instances  of  this  readiness  to  help  us. 
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"The  cholera  MMM  an  add  reason  for  taking  to  cricket,  but  I  dare  uj  the  cricket  had  ■ 
veryhajipy  effect  on  the  general  health  of  onrbojs,  and  to  ma y  hue  strengthened  them  again*! 
catching  it.  We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and  well-conducted  bov  of  seventeen),  although 
many  of  nor  b—  ' '"* —  "-=-- '-  *" ' J"-  *■—      * ' "-—  "- 


n  lost  relations  living  in  the  aame  houses  with  them.  Always  when  the  gs 
wu  finished  they  collected  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  and  took  off  their  caps  for  a  very  abort 
prayer  for  the  safety  from  cholera  of  themselves  and  their  friends  ;  and  the  tone  In  which 
they  said  their  amen  to  this,  ha*  always  nude  me  think,  that  although  the  school  was  nomi- 
nally given  up  for  the  time,  they  were  really  getting  from  their  game  so  concluded,  more 
moral  benefit  than  any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  hare  given  them.     They  also 

met  every  morning  in  the  school- room  at  six  o'clock  befor-  *■ — ■-----■ -»-        --  * —  »-- 

minutes,  to  give  thanks  for  having  beet 
pray  to  be  defended  in  it."— Pp.  7,  8. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  the  statement  about  the  boys  offering  up  a  abort 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  friends  from  the  cholera,  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  we  ever  read,  and  must  send  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through 
every  well-constituted  mind.  Had  each  of  these  young  persons  been  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  general  conditions  and  circumstances  of  his  social  po- 
sition, the  majority  would  have  been  little  better  than  centres  of  moral  in- 
fection ;  whereas,  humanly  speaking,  they  will  radiate  in  every  direction, 
domestic  and  elsewhere,  a  purifying  and  elevating  influence,  the  range  of 
which  is  beyond  calculation.  At  page  10,  we  recognise  other  kindly  and 
wholesome  agencies  at  work,  to  refine  and  genialise :— 

"  I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boy>  and  myself  with  the  men  in  the  cricket  and  gardening, 
produced  much  good  and  kindly  feeling  among  ne  all,  and  hat  made  many  work  together  in 
the  factory  during  the  winter  as  friends,  who  felt  almost  as  strangers  before.  I  ean  answer 
for  myself  that  I  got  to  know  well,  and  to  like,  many  of  the  men  whom  1  bad  scarcely  known 
at  all  before,  and  I  believe  they  got  to  know  and  like  me.  I  hope  for  very  much  more  of 
these  good  effects  from  the  cricket  of  the  coming  summer.  Everybody,  especially  those  who 
happen  to  be  most  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject,  snch  as  some  of  the  weli-intentioned  per- 
sons who  hare  been  backing  up  the  Amalgamated  Society,  is  ready  to  preach  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  knowledge  of  each  other  by  masters  and  men,  but  I  suppose  only  masters  can 
know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  to  be  on  a  footing  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  men  of  a  factory,  when  the  number  of  them  is  large,  however 
anxious  they  may  be  to  get  on  such  a  footing.  In  business  hours  both  master  and  men  are 
too  busy  to  have  time  for  gossiping;  and  directly  business  is  over,  the  best  of  the  men  go,  and 
ought  to  go,  straight  home  to  their  families,  not  to  see  the  masters  again  till  business  hours 
are  again  begun.  And,  although  speaking  from  our  experience  here,  the  masters  are  always 
most  cordially  welcomed  in  the  families,  and  the  notion  of  such  visits  being  considered  an 
intrusion  is  a  libel  upon  both  masters  and  men,  yet  anything  like  general  visiting  is  a  ample 
physical  impossibility.  What  little  time  the  masters  can  give  to  visiting,  is  sure  to  be  required 
by  those  families  of  the  boys  which  have  no  male  head  to  take  care  of  them,  and,  therefore, 
their  visiting  has  do  tendency  to  bring  til 
except,  indeed,  in  eases  of  dangerous  lllu .    . 

"  With  the  boys  and  young  men  brought  up  in  the  factory  the  case  is  quite  different,  for 
there  la  no  need  of  their  going  straight  home  to  their  families  when  work  is  over,  ao  the 
masters  can  keep  them  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their  affections  and  get 
great  influence  over  them.  With  many  of  our  young  men  we  are,  I  trust,  upon  terms  of  true 
and  deep  personal  friendship  such  as  will  last  for  life,  although,  of  course,  when  they  in  their 
turn  become  fathers  of  families,  there  will  be  the  same  want  of  much  intercourse  as  with  our 
present  men ;  but  when  you  once  know  a  man  thoroughly,  and  he  yon,  the  mere  moving 


10  tendency  to  bring  them  into  acquaintance  with  the  a 


about  in  the  same  work,  with  a  kindly  word  or  look  when  you  happen  to  be  thrown  together, 
quite  keeps  up  the  cordiality  of  feeling.  In  speaking  of  not  knowing  the  men  generally,  1 
should,  however,  say  that  there  are  many  exceptions,  at  least  as  true  and  as  happy  as  with 
the  boys  ;  but  still  there  are  exceptions,  the  rule  being  the  other  way,  and  anything  tending 


seems  to  be  of  comparatively  very  little  consequence  what  it  is  with  which  you  first  get  a  real 
hold  over  them — gardens,  or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some  trouble  which  they  come  to  con- 
sult you  about ;  onoe  get  well  thrown  in  with  them,  with  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  you 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  wishing  their  good,  and  the  better  educated  and  mors  formed 
mind  is  quite  certain  to  get  very  great  influence  for  good  over  the  less  educated  and  less 
formed  one,  and  this  influence  once  obtained,  goes  on  working  almost  unconsciously  to  the 
person  exeroiaing  it,  except  in  its  effects. 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  cricket  without  noticing  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  softening  to  the  boys  one  of  the  greatest  evils  now  existing  in  the  factory—  the 
night-work,  for  which  the  men  and  boys  come  in  at  six  in  the  evening,  to  leave  at  six  in  the 
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morning.  My  brother  and  myself  lire  in  hopes  of  seeing  this  entirely  done  away  with  in  the 
course  of  years.  To  do  away  with  it  now  would  require  so  very  heavy  an  outlay,  that  we 
feel  it  woukl  be  out  of  the  question  to  propose  il.  The  boys  who  are  on  night-work  do  not 
go  to  bed  directly  their  work  ia  over,  being  generally  unable  to  Bleep  if  they  do  so.  They 
used  to  dawdle  about,  or  to  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other  way  get  rid  of  the  time  till  a  little 
later  in  the  day,  when  they  went  lo  bed  just  lime  enough  to  get  as  much  sleep  a*  they  needed 
before  getting  up  for  work  again.  The  same  boys  are  not  always  at  night-work,  but  there 
are  two  gangs  which  take  it  in  turns  ;  those  who  are  on  day-work  one  week  are  on  niaht- 
work  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now  all  last  summer  the  night-gang  of  boys,  on  leafing  work  at 
sis  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  about  a  quarter  past  eight  ;  they  then  collected  in 

them,  and  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home  to  sleep;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  service,  coming  as  it  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  en- 
joyment, would  make  one  hope  for  very  happy  effects  from  it.  I  think  had  the  factory  and 
its  profits  belonged  to  me,  and  had  the  cricket  and  gardens  cost  double  what  I  have  stated,  I 
should  have  thought  it  but  a  Bort  of  conscience-money,  well  spent  in  thus  strengthening  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  these  boys,  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  keep  suoh 
unnatural  hours.  On  four  mornings  a-week  they  went  out  in  this  way ;  on  the  other  two 
they  attended  our  school  from  six  til!  eight,  to  prevent  their  falling  behind  through  missing 
the  evening  school,  which  of  course  they  must  when  on  night-work  ;  these  two  school  mini- 
■     '  "    the  winter.     We  hope  this  summer,  unless  it  should  be  very 

night-work  than  we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  during 

We  do  say  that  we  venerate  the  self-denying  men,  whose  labours  of 
love  in  this  hitherto  neglected  field,  are  effecting  so  much  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  man,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Behold  they  are  rising  up  before  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  with  an  acceptance  far  beyond  that  of  pompous  sacrifice 
or  costly  burnt-offering.  Besides  tea-parties  and  cricket-playing,  summer 
excursions  are  resorted  to,  and  the  account  of  one  or  two  of  these  is  very  re- 
freshing. The  business  of  teaching,  and  religious  observance,  becoming  too 
great  for  the  managing  director,  Mr  Wilson,  a  chaplain  is  procured ;  for, 
with  these  exemplary  men,  expense  seems  to  be  no  object,  compared  with 
higher  considerations,  and  thus  do  they  get  on  : — 

"When  we  got  the  new  organ  for  the  chapel,  the  small  organ,  which  was  there  before, 
was  moved  into  the  Lower  School  room.  In  this  room  the  chaplain  has  a  short  service  every 
morning,  at  *  quarter  to  six,  for  the  men,  some  of  whom  come  just  before  beginning  their 
day's  work,  and  are  there  joined  by  others  who  have  just  finished  their  night's  work.  The 
time  till  six  is  taken  up  with  singing  a  hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explaining  a  few 
vorses  of  the  Bible,  and  short  prayers.  At  fire  minutes  past  six,  there  is  a  similar  service  in 
the  same  room  for  such  of  the  boys  as  can  attend.  After  that,  tbe  chaplain  works  in  the 
Night  Light  School,  which  is  held  from  six  o'clock  till  breakfast  time,  four  days  a-week  :  or 
he  is  in  the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School,  which  is  held  two  days  a-week,  for  those  who 
are  at  night- work  :  or  else  he  works  with  a  class  of  the  most  forward  of  the  boys,  who  act  as 
teachers  of  the  others  in  the  evening  school,  and  on  this  account  are  allowed  to  hare  one 
morning  weekly  from  their  work  to  keep  up  their  own  instruction.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
things,  the  chaplain  is  occupied  each  morning  of  the  week  till  breakfast  time.  After  break- 
fast at  half-past  eight,  we  who  are  of  the  counting-house,  together  with  the  two  foremen, 
Mr  Craddock  and  Mr  Day,  meet  in  the  Lower  Room  for  a  short  service,  before  the  counting- 
house  day  begins.  When  we  leave  the  room  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  the  day  school-boys 
begin  to  come  in,  and  the  chaplain  works  with  them.  In  the  afternoon  he  has  his  sick  list 
and  other  visiting  to  attend  to,  and  then  in  the  evening,  four  timi 
evening  school,  from  half- past  six  to  eight.     Mis  course  of  visitin„  .... 

boys  belonging  to  the  evening  and  day  schools;  such  visiting  of  their 

the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  getting  influence  over  them  ;  for  when  the  head  of  tbe 
school  has  got  to  see  and  know  a  boy's  mother,  and  to  consult  with  her  about  his  welfare,  he 
can  quite  read  the  effect  of  this  in  the  boy's  changed  expression  of  face  next  time  he  meets 
him  in  the  school-room, 

"  Two  of  the  above-mentioned  duties  of  our  chaplain  had,  like  our  cricket,  their  com- 
mencement under  mournful  circumstances.  The  six  o'clock  service  fur  the  men  was  begun 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  young  men  (a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  and  a  general  favonrite  with 
all  who  liad  worked  with  him)  being  drowned  through  the  swamping  of  a  boat  in  which  be 
and  three  others  of  our  young  men  were  rowing,  with  one  of  our  boys  to  steer  them.  The 
three  were  nearly  drowned  also  ;  and  after  this  shock,  they  wished  for  some  belp  in  religion 
between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  and  this  little  service  was  begun  for  them,  wbile  tlin  factory 
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to  attend  the  service.  But  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself:  liie  man  o/  the  (aotoiy 
were  afraid  of  each  other  ;  not  with  reference  to  the  being  seen  attending  to  religion, 
hut  to  the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  doing  so  in  order  to  curry  favour.  This  and  other 
circumstances  made  the  service  have  a  most  un]iruniiaing  beginning  —  so  much  to, 
that  soon  after  its  commencement  the  reader  would  sometimes,  fur  two  or  three  mornings 
together,  have  to  himself  the  little  room  in  which  the  service  was  then  held.  But  it  grew  bj 
degrees.  Unavoidable  circumstances,  however,  afterwards  occurred  to  check  it,  and  them  to 
cause  its  discontinuance.  It  was  revived  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  at  the  earnestly-expressed 
wish  of  a  few  who  had  previously  belonged  to  it.  lleing  now  made  wiser  by  experience,  we 
commenced  it  this  time  by  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  men  (on  last  Good  Friday)  to  come 
if  they  felt  disposed.     This  enabled  a  man  to  come  without  appearing  to  be  putting  himself 

removed  to  tbo  school- room,  and  it  is  now,  1  trust,  a  permanent  part  of  the  factory  arrangc- 

"  The.  olher  matter  having  a  mournful  origin,  is  the  counting-house  service  at  half-past 
eight.  It  arose,  like  the  cricket,  in  the  u.ukra.  Sevan  tin,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  early  daily  service  at  Lambeth  Church  ;  but,  when  the  cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the 
way  to  and  from  the  church  was  through  the  low  part  of  Lambeth,  in  which  it  most  raged, 
nnd  passed  the  two  church-yards  i  tl  which  cholera  burials  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  a-day,  we  got  frightened,  being  all  of  us  more  or  less  unwell.  Wo  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  ono  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  began  the  school-room  eervice,  »ad 
have  couiinned  it  since  the  cholera  has  passed  away,  because  some  are  able  to  attend  there 
whose  duties  will  not  allow  of  their  going  outside  the  factory." — Pp.  17,  18, 

At  page  19,  we  note  the  following  statement,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  every  one  who  is  an  employer  of  men  upon  his  own  premises': — 

"  I  was  also.  If  possible,  to  state  the  amount  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage-  to  the  Com- 
pany from  all  that  baa  been  dime,  and  is  doing.  This  I  find  to  be  iiupcssihle.  One  can 
only  say  generally  that  the  whole  spirit  of  a  Factory,  such  as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in 
prospect  of  becoming,  will  he  different  from  that  of  one  In  which  the  giving  and  taking  of 
wages  is  the  only  connection  between  the  proprietors  and  their  people.  One  feels  intuitively 
the  moment  the  idea  of  two  Puch  different  factories  is  presented  to  one's  mind,  that  the  dif- 
ference does,  and  must  necessarily,  by  the  Tery  laws  of  human  nature  nnd  of  religion,  ensure 
to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the  other,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace 
out  the  details  of  this,  and  say  such  and  sneb  a  hundred  pounds  speut  at  such  a  time  on  the 
boys  has  brought  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a  i':at;.  af::i«ar  s.  If  I  were  forced 
to  come  to  soma  particular  proved  instances  of  benefit  to  the  business,  I  shooed  take  first  the 
one  which  you  witnessed  the  other  night  after  coming  down  from  the  schools  into  the  factory, 

thought  of  trusting  to  any  but  men,  it  being  work  requiring  much  greater  care  and  attention 
than  can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordinary  untrained  factory  boys.  Yet  even  here  the  enact  pe- 
cuniary benefit  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys  whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  substitutes  for 
man,  hut  for  machinery.  It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  at  command  cheap  boylobour  which  we 
dare  trust,  that  enables  us  to  make  now  by  hand  the  better  sorts  of  candles,  which  we  used  to 
snake,  like  the  other  sorts,  in  the  machines,  and  whioh,  on  account  uf  the  hardness  of  tt 
material,  when  so  made  w 
in  strong  of  w 


nd  whioh,  o 

accoun 

t  of  the  hardness 

imperfection 

Theb 

nefit  will  come  to 

only  bet™ 

n  tin  m 

-en's  dear  labour 

machines,  we  should  have  stnek  to  the  machines),  but  in  increased  trade  through  the  imper- 
■    ■     ;remo*ed»— Pp.  19,29. 


candles  allud 


Tbe  next  extract  we  shall  make  from  this  truly  interesting  pamplilet,  re- 
lates to  their  labours  and  expenses  in  the  department  of  the  public  ministra- 
tions of  religion,  and  is  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  other  statements.  Fh« 
hundred  and  twelve  boys  and  girls,  chiefly  the  former,  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  purifying  nnd  elevating  moral  and  religious  action;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  Divine  Providence  will  bless  such  hallowed  labours, 
and  that  even  here  the  fruits  will  be  reaped  ttnd  gathered  in  abundantly. 
But  what  a  blessed  eternity  awaits  those  who  are  the  honoured  moans  ol 
turning  many  to  righteousness,  and  who,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  andaoridite 
high  celestial  beatitudes,  may  have  their  hearts  even  there  refreshed  and 
animated,  by  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  they  have  "thus  plucked  as 
brands  from  the  burning."  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  as  far  as  you  can, 
we  say  to  every  great  manufacturer  and  millionnaire. 

The  following  will  conclude  our  extracts,  and  it  is  too  important  to  he 
omitted : — 

"  ijlh  March  1852. — I  wish  to  add  a  postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  9tb  instant,  in  order  to 
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niention  a  most  encouraging  circumstance,  with  reference  to  the  moral  improrement  of  the 
factory,  which  has  occurred  since  I  wrote  tb.it  letter.  A  detailed  plan  for  the  constitution  of 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  brought  to  my  brother  on  the  lolli  instant,  with  a  request 
that  lie  would  allow  himself  to  be  named  as  President  :  with  which  ho  most  gladly  complied, 
tho  Railway  Arch,  for  an  evening 

- , j  to  attend.     The  mooting  was  well 

attended,  and  the  objects  of  the  society  thoroughly  discussed  ;  and  it  ended  at  ten  o'clock  hy 
eeventy-two  of  the  men  paying  on  the  spot  tin;  small  onii-acce  fee  required,  as  a  pledge  of 
being  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  join.  Since  that  evening  other  men  have  joined  who  wen 
unable  to  attend  at  tho  meeting.  Tho  society  is  to  be  managed  hy  Mr  Craddock  and  Mr  Day, 
the  iwo  Belmont  foremen,  Mr  KobortB,  the  Hattersea  foreman,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  of 
the  men.  These  form  a  body  «o  perfectly  competent  to  establish  first,  and  then  manage  suc- 
oeeafpliy,  an  undertaking  of  the  sort  ;  and  the  men  joining  arc  so  earnest  in  tho  matter,  that 
we  look  for  very  great  good  from  this  society.  It  will  probably  sonn  become  the  head  of  all 
that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  education  in  the  factory.  We  shall  most  likely  make  over  ta 
it  the  bovs  of  the  school,  as  they  one  by  one  roach  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  is  tho  lowest  ad- 
mitted. We  had  before  felt  that  the  time  was  coming  when  we  should  need  some  place  for  our 
young  men  of  the  school  (o  go  lo,  as  we  oannot  keep  them  there  all  their  lives :  and  we  had, 
therefore,  contemplated  the  formation  of  loch  a  society  some  fane  or  other,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  its  starting  up  spontaneously,  in  full  strength. 

■*  A  few  words  of  conversation,  which  I  had  on   Saturday  morning  with  the  foreman  who 
of  the  meeting  of  tho  previous  night,  bear  so  directly  opon  some  parts  of 

'■'-    :--  "'--i  here.    1  was  h — !—    -;" '■    :- '   -" 

the  proposed  am    ., 
id  been  proposed,  '  I  do  not  thinli  we  are  ready  for  t 


niT  li'K.'r.  thai  1  cannot  help  rcpdrlmg    tijcni    hi 
'-"-'      '  '      -"---, andofall  the 


irojHiaed  arrangements,  when  Mr  Craddock 


and  it  does  not  do  to  hurry  ;  but  no  doubt  wo  shall  get  to  it  in  time,  as  we  are  making  such 
progress.  Three  years  ago,  for  instance,  we  could  not  have  got  up  such  a  society  as  this  at 
alt.'  I  knew  well  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  hut  I  seized  the  opportunily  of  drawing  out 
the  impression  of  a  person  better  qualified  even  than  mvself  to  form  an  opinion  of  tlie  moral 
state  of  the  factory,  because  living  so  completely  in  it.  I  therefore  ashed,  '  What  do  yom 
inean  by  saying,  you  could  not  have  done  it  three  years  a;<<>  :-'  I  will  give  tho  answer  in,  I 
think,  the  exact  words,  having  made  a  note  of  them  Immediately.  '  I  mean,  Sir,  that  we  are 
living  in  a  different  atmosphere,  and  that  men  can't  help  assimilating  themsslves  to  tho  system 
in  which  they  happen  to  he,  whether  it  is  good  or  evil.' 

*•  This  in  two  words  is  the  real  answer  to  tho  question,  What  good  has  come  of  all  that  you 
have  been  about ? 

"  The  new'society  is  entirely  formed  hy  the  men,  and  will  be  managed  entirely  by  them- 
selves ;  butfrom  the  character  of  tho  managers,  we  are  certain  that  its  power  will  be  exerted 
on  the  side  of  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  advancement.     We  have  had  instances  in  the 

factory  of  men  who  had  made  ad  van. —  ;-  -  -   -  '  ' '    '-■■    >■■■*■■■' ■•■■ '  ■■■■  >■--■■>  '- 

carried  by  this  further  and  further 

there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  this  ii 

"  Should  you  think  fit  to  submit  our  educational  question  to  the  proprietors  at  the  coming 
meeting,  their  decision  will  involve  a  principle  affecting  wider  interests  than  the  concerns  of 
out  factory.  It  will  bring  with  it  their  answer  to  the  question  on  which  we  have  so  of  Ion  had 
conversations  at  the  Board,  '  What  are  the  duties  of  the  directors  of  a  trading  company,  and, 
Indeed,  the  duties  of  the  company  itself?     Is  such  a  company  only  bound  to  give  an  honest 

■     ■' g  people  who  work  for  it,  leaving  all  other  care  of  them  to  tlie  general  111- 

oontry,  and  to  parental  ami  ,/lnr  irulividujl  exertion  P     Or,  is  it  bound  to 

a  moral  charge  over  them,  and  to  provide  in  the  factory  system  itself  counteracting 
mnuenees  to  those  evil  ones  which  are  sure  to  spring  up  and  to  spread  rapidly  in  any  collec- 
tion (and  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  collection)  of  young  people  of  this  class,  ifleft  to  take 
eare  of  themselves  ?*  For  my  own  part,  I  should  view  an  affirmative  answer  by  our  pro- 
prietary to  the  latter  of  these  questions  as  a  matter  of  national  importauco.  That  which  it 
looked  upon  as  forming  the  chief  danger  of  England  at  this  moment,  tho  separalion  of  the 
owners  of  capital  from  those  hy  whose  labour  it  fructifies,  can  nowhere  exist  more  strongly 
than  in  a  joint-stock  manufacturing  company— One  such  ae  onra,  with  its  three  or  four  hundred 
capitalists,  and  more  than  twice  tbat  number  of  workers  i  the  capitalist  and  the 
workers  as  completely  separated  from  each  other,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  nations. — 
Now,  if  into  the  verv  business  system  of  such  a  company  arrangements  can  be  introduced 
which  aha:l  corrrplct'lv  cmi-.iterart  this  .1:lii;.-.i'.  [■'.  f..r:::ilLKthe  worliiiip  piirt  of  the  association 
to  such  a  character  as  will  keep  them  in  full  sympathy  with  the  class  of  their  employers,  by 
their  possession  of  the  same  ideas  and  feelings,  and  to  some  tolerable  extent  the  same  intel- 
lectual education,  and  if  these  arrangements  anal]  be  declared  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  be  an  csscTiliu!  part  of  tht-Sr  system  of  business,  and  as  such  to  he  attended  to  hy 
(he  directors,  to  whom  they  intrust  that  business  as  carefully  as  anything  else  in  it,  am  I  not 
right  in  saying  that  tho  recognition  of  such  a  principle  by  even  one  powerful  company  will  be 
a  matter  of  national  importance?  Will  not  this  one  fact  bo  worth  all  the  theoretical  book* 
upon  masters  and  men  that  have  ever  been  written  ?  While  the  company  was  in  process  of 
formation,  I  was  reading  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best  of  these  hooka.     Knowing  tho  author 

from  me  an  invitation  to  qualify  himself  for  a  seat  in  the  direction,  and  thus  to  put  kinisehf 
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into  Hie  relation  of  an  employer,  which  he  described  so  well,  with  tree  scope  in  the  factory 
to  act  it  to  his  heart's  content.  My  friend's  answer  was,  '  Oh,  he  is  only  a  literary  man,  he 
has  no  idea  of  giving  himself  up  to  it;'  and  my  reply,  'Then,  if  you  will  not  take  my  first 
message,  will  you  take  another  instead,  and  tell  him  to  wait  until  he  has  an  idea  of  giving 
himself  up  to  it  before  he  writes  another  book  about  it:  for  what  we  masters  want,  is  not  any 
beautiful  theory  of  our  relation  to  our  people,  but  some  practical  means  of  overcoming  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  there  are  in  the  way  of  really  getting  into  a  proper  relation  to 
them.'  Of  course  I  cannot  give  words  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  this  is  the  substance,  and 
reading  books  on  the  subject." — Pp. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  a  publication  lias  been  put  into  our  bands, 
entitled  "  The  Spinning  Mill  5"  *  and  as  the  principles  developed  and  applied 
by  Mr  Melville  tend  to  confirm  the  statements  we  have  extracted  from  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Candle  Company,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  former, 
and  quote  an  extract  or  two  in  illustration.  Whether  the  story  is  true  01 
not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  has  rather  the  stamp  and  charac- 
ter of  fiction,  Mr  Melville  is  a  young  man  of  property,  and  of  refined  and 
religious  principles,  and  residing  for  some  time  with  a  brother  in-law,  a  Mr 
Thornton,  managing  partner  of  a  large  factory ;  he  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  tendency  to  demoralisation  inherent  in  institutions  where 
large  assemblages  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  working  in  the  same  pre- 
mises, when  not  subjected  to  those  purifying  and  protecting  influences  derived 
from  religious  and  moral  culture.  With  these  impressiona  he  erects  a  fac- 
tory for  himself,  and  along  with  its  material  machinery,  he  sets  in  opera- 
tion various  agencies  calculated  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of 
his  operatives. 

In  a  dialogue  with  his  friend,  Mr  Thornton,  this  earnest-minded  man  thus 
develops  his  views: — 

T. — "  Wo  are  reasoning  In  a  circle.  You  said  this  before,  and  I  moat  give  jou  my  former 
answer, — (hat  yon  cannot  expect  miracles  to  be  wrought,  in  producing  a  blessing  on  efforts, 
which  neither  reason  nor  prudence  would  justify ." 

M.~"  There,  brother.is  just  the  difference  between  us.  My  reason  has  notconvineed  me,  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  the  attempt  of  which  we  speak;  and  with  this  persuasion,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make  the  trial,  believing  that  there  is  a  promise  of  success  in  the  Scriptures. 
'  Tbeliberal  devisoth  liberal  thines,and  byliberal  things  shall  he  stand.  There  is  that  scat  tereth, 
and  yet  inereaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  po- 
verty. The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself.' 
And  again,  'He  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  also  reap  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully.'  Hence  you  see,  brother,  my  encouragement  to  proceed} 
and  I  will  be  free  enough  to  tell  you,  that,  however  mistaken  I  may  be  in  my  ideas  about  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  vice  from  your  work,  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  to  eradicate  the 
gross  ignorance  which  prevails  ;  and  there,  I  fear,  you  must  come  under  the  charge  of  those 
who  have  as  jet  sowed  sparingly.  1  think  your  good  sense  will  not  take  offence,  while  I  speak 
thus  plainly.  Surely  your  work  would  afford  a  salary  to  a  teacher,  who  could  not  only  teach 
the  children  to  read,  bat  who  is  also  competent  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  One  hour  every  evening  would  produce  a  wonderful  effect ;  the  youngest 
would,  in  general,  make  the  most  progress,  with  the  exception  of  those  farther  adTanced  ia 

--'->---       "----■>  ^ iu  would  find,  that  all  who  conld 

,  ,  _n  itself,  would  stimulate  them  to 

cxeraon.  i  am  sure  I  need  not  expatiate  to  you  on  the  importance  of  education  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  although  it  might  be  very  proper  to  Impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  those  of  whom 
we  speak:  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  as  error,  superstition,  and  vice,  are  tbe  natural 

check  their  growth;  and  the  teacher,  whose  business  it  is  to  expand  the  early  mind,  ana 
'  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  must  Indeed  very  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  do  not,  in 
a  certain  degree,  effect  this.  From  this  slight  deviation  alone  from  your  present  system  of 
management,  I  venture  to  predict,  that  beneficial  results  would  follow,  not  only  to  your  ser- 
vants, but  also  to  yourselves.  Were  the  Hrst  principles  of  religion  taught  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  adapted  to  tbe  capacities  of  the  hearers,  if  their  hearts  were  not  made  better,  their 
morals  would  at  least  be  improved ;  dissipation  of  every  kind  would  beco: 
and  vice,  although  it  might  with  some  still  preserve  its  hold  <"  •'  "'     "■  ■-■ 
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■shamed  to  >bow  its  bee  at  noon-day.     Those  who  wei 

steady,  while  those  of  tender  years  would  be  docile  an 

satisfaction  you  would    have,  in  finding  your  work  more  easily  managed,'  you  would,  I  at 

sure,  feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  change  you  beheld  around  you,  and  the 

improved  state  in  which  those  who  were  destined  to  follow  other  employments,  would  take 

their  departure  from  your  employment.*' — Pp.  38-39. 

And  here  is  the  system  in  full  operation : — 

"With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  ss  well  as  mill-spinners, 
that  no  slight  proportion  of  the  profit  or  loss  most  depend  upon  the  waste  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, in  its  various  stages  of  operation,  and  particularly  when  it  conies  to  the  spinning  frame, 
as  it  is  then  most  valuable.  It  will  also  be  obvious,  that  if  the  frame  is  going,  the  waste  and 
the  quantity  of  the  yarns  produced  will  be  in  inverse  proportions  to  each  other ;  for,  while 
the  spiudle  continues  to  produce  yam,  it  is  nuking  no  waste,  and  rt'ee  wno.  Mr  Melville, 
therefore,  appointed  a  reeler  to  every  two  frames,  and  awarded  a  slight  premium  to  ever; 
couple  of  spinners  who  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of  yarn,  respect  being  always  bad 
to  the  different  qualities  on  which  they  might  be  employed.  This  bad  a  good  effect,  oe  it 
created  a  general  emulation,  and  was  the  means  of  lessening  the  waste,  as  well  as  increasing 
the  quantity  of  work  produced. 

'*  Respecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  employed,  as  much  depended  on  the  time 
they  were  confined,  it  was  fixed  that  the  machinery  should  be  in  motion  eleven  hours  and  a 
half  everyday,  except  Saturday,  and  on  that  day  only  ten  hours.  If  stopped  by  any  accident, 
the  time  to  be  made  up ;  at  any  rate,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  per  day,  and  not  to  exceed 
one  week  at  a  time.  This  rule  to  be  observed  to  a  very  minute.  In  summer,  an  hour  ond  a 
quarter  allowed  for  breakout,  and  the  same  for  dinner,  that  they  might  have  some  lime  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  for  which  purpose  a  space  of  about  half  an  acre  was  left  vacant  in 
front  of  the  mill.     In  winter,  their  time  for  meals  was  one  hour,  and  their  release 


Their  earlier  dismissal  on  Saturday  enabled  the  girls  to  mend  their  clothes, 

»  perform  what  they  found  needful,  as  no  school  was  kept  that  evening.     The 

bled  half  an  hour  after  the  mill  stopped,  for  four  nights  in  the  week  during  sum- 


indal  I  classes  to  perform  what  they  found  needful,  as  no  school  was  kept  that  evening, 
school  assembled  h-"—  ' ' •'■    -■"  '■'   '■-  ' :  -' ■*■■  ■-  -' --'■  ' 


and  practicable,  the  school  wastormed  on  the  Lancastrian  plan, 
which  enabled  the  teacher  to  perform  more  in  the  same  time.  One  evening  was  entirely  con- 
month,  observing  the  progress,  and  addressing  his  auditory;  three  nights  were  devoted  to 
reading,  and  one  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  which  proper  text-books  were  provided,  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  scholar,  and  lighten  the  labour  of  the  teacher.  A  Sabbath 
school  was  kept  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  and  a  fine  imposed  on  every  one  belong- 
ing to  the  work  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  attend  ;  Mr  Melville  himself  making 
it  a  duty  to  be  therewith  great  regularity,  and  if  he  was  not,  he  paid  a  fine  of  half-a-crown  for 
every  night  he  was  absent,  the  fines  being  applied  to  a  purpose  to  be  after-men lioned.  He 
made  it  a  rale,  every  time  he  was  there,  to  read  and  explain  at  least  one  chapter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  also  to  address  those  in  attendance,  on  airnc  subject  suited  to  their  best  and  eter- 
nal interests.  Sometimes  he  directed  his  discourses  to  the  very  young  and  ignorant,  at  others 
to  those  who  had  made  some  progress  in  knowledge;  and  on  another  occasion  he  would  ad- 
dress those  advanced  in  life  ;  for  many  of  the  grown-up  people  In  the  village  attended,  and 
instead  of  falling  off  in  their  attention,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  the  room  was  crowded 
every  Sabbath  ev   " 

arallv  aceomoanieu  ~j  .. -  - - ....... 

....  , ..._,. ^irls.     Some  who,  before  their  coining  to  Burnsid.., . 

read  well,  were  yet  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  Scriptures  were  to  them  a  sealed  book;  but  now 
they  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  religious  knowledge.  The  ladies  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  merely  bestowing  applause,  hut  where  religious  knowledge  was  combined  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  manager,  for  steadiness  and  good  conduct,  presents  were  made 
by  the  ladies ;  which,  though  they  cost  comparatively  little,  were  of  much  value  to  the  re- 
ceivers, and  operated  as  stimulants  lo  further  exertion.  At  first  it  had  been  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  get  them  to  attend  church  with  any  degree  of  regularity ;  but  now,  wilh 
very  few  exceptions,  they  v.  ere  constant  in  attendance,  and  devout  in  their  external  appear- 
ance."-Pp.  71-74. 

At  page  71,  we  have  an  instance  of  thoughtful  benevolence  specially 
worthy  of  imitation.  Here  is  the  winding-up  of  this  truly  christian  enter- 
prise, and  its  success  ought  to  he  an  encouragement  and  inducement  to  others 
to  go  and  do  likewise: — 

"  Bumside  Mill  has  now  been  working  nearly  five  years ;  and  at  every  annual  balance,  Mr 
Melville  has  fonnd  it  both  his  pleasure  and  his  interest,  to  make  his  people  a  small  present, 
as  a  mark  of  his  approbation ;  for  neither  their  conduct,  or  tho  profile  "f  the  work,  have  dis- 
appointed him.  Tho  last  balance  took  place  after  tho  spinners  of  Glasgow  had  stopped 
working.     Tho  work  people  at  iiumside  also  entered  into  a  plot,  which  they  contrived  t„ 

o... Google 
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keep  a  profound  secret,  till  the  night  of  their  annual  supper  ;  after  which  one  of  the  women 

rose,  and  addressing  Mrs  :\Mv:l!<',  't\;\<\,  'It  is  i\w  f.i,t:i.,ii  (if  the  day  for  servants  to  eumhiue; 
and  we,  madam,  have  combined  unanimously  v>  ^1k,a  uij:-i-.,pi>[!t  fur  o;ir  master  nnd  mistress, 

request  that  you,  madam,  will  hare  tlic  goodness  to  accept  of  tins,  as  a  trivial,  but  sincere 
mark  of  our  esteem;  with  our  warmest  wis'.u-s  tl:ri;  ;..;;i  n.  w  long  use  it.'  The  present  was 
an  elegant  silver  tea-pot,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

"  At  the  instigation  of  Angus  MaeilonaUl,  they  hav«  fur  dm  v i;:iir,  rn:i<li?  an  annual  collec- 
tion for  the  Gaelic  schools  ;  to  which  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Melville  have  liberally  contributed. 
Mr  Addison  gives  a  sermon  annually  in  the  school ;  at  which  a  collection  is  made  for  pur- 
chaiing  suoh  tracts  as  they  consider  useful  for  du— dnattng  reiigloim  bnnwlcdge.  They 
have  also  established  a  library,  to  belong  to  the  work  ;  to  which  both  Mr  Melville  and  Mr 
Thornton  have  made  many  donations  of  books  of  travels,  voyages,  geography,  natural  history, 
■with  plain  doctrinal  and  practical  religious  pnblieatfons.  Ai  no  claim  has  yet  been  made 
on  their  benefit  fund,  it  continues  to  accumulate;  and  while  their  temporal  affairs  prosper, 
they  do  not  languish  in  spiritual  things  ;  for  their  sohool master  is  an  paou?,  aefive  man ;  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Melville  have  in  no  degree  relased  their  regularity  of  visits  to  the  Sabbath 
school;  nor  aro  their  addresses  lent  fervent.  Mr  MeNiUV  marker  their  growing  improvement 
Mith  delight;  bis  heart  expanding  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  has  marie  tire  work  of  Hie 
Lord  prosper  in  his  hand  ;  and  not  a  few,  both  parents  and  children,  dato  the  beginning  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  comforts,  from  the  time  they  came  lo  reside  at  Burostde  Mill."— Pp. 
105,  10G. 

The  proprietors  of  large  factories  have  undoubtedly  vast  means  at  their 
disposal  for  the  improvement  of  their  working  people;  and  without  any 
officious  or  meddling  interference  with  their  private  and  domestic  habits, 
not  to  speak  of  higher  matters,  they  could  easily  supply  them  with  cheap 
warm  baths,  and  with  hot  coffee  in  the  winter  mornings,  inducing  a  habit 
of  cleanliness,  and  preventing  the  resort  to  the  spirit-shop  for  tbo  morning 
dram,  one  of  the  early  precursors  of  confirmed  drunkenness.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  also,  that  a  moralised  nnd  intellectualised  working  class  will  be 
infinitely  more  remunerative  to  their  employers,  as  well  as  less  costly  to 
society,  in  many  resneets,  than  one  of  a  totally  opposite  character. 

T.  D. 


Francis  Jeffrey,  the  prince  of  British  reviewers,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  23d  of  Oetober  J 773.  His  father,  Mr  George  Jeffrey,  was  one  of  the 
depute-clerks  in  the  Court  of  Session — a  respectable,  hut  not  a  high  situation. 
His  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  thirteen,  was  a  Miss  Louden.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  His  fir? t  master 
was  Mr  Luke  Froser,  who,  from  three  successive  classes  of  four  years  each, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  turn  out  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  Brougham. 
Jeffrey  remained  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  rector,  Dr  Aiiaui,  whose 
personal  kindness  and  instructions  he  remembered  through  life  with  grati- 
tude. From  the  High  School,  Jeffrey  passed  to  Glasgow  College  in  the 
winter  of  1787,  wlien  ho  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Here,  under  the  nblo 
training  of  Professors  Young  and  Jardine,  his  talents  began  to  develop  them- 
selves with  great  brilliancy;  and  in  his  appearances  in  a  debating  society 
established  in  the  college,  its  well  as  in  his  written  remarks,  which  he  was 
required  in  bis  turn  by  Professor  Jardine  to  make  on  the  exercises  of  his 
fellow-students,  he  gave  early  promise  of  that  critical  acumen  which  was 
afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His 
venerable  class-fellow,  Principal  Haldane  of  St  Andrews,  says  Jeffrey  all 
throughout  "made  a  brilliant  figure,"  and  was  "  unquestionably  the  ablest 
student  of  the  logic  class."     His  laborious  diligence  was  truly  astonishing. 

*  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh.    2  vols.  Bvo, 
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"Quick  though  he  undoubtedly  was,"  says  his  biographer,  "no  slow  mind" 
was  ever  aided  by  Steadier  industry.  If  there,  be  anything  valuable  in  the 
history  of  his  progress,  it  seems  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  example  of 
meritorious  labour  which  his  case  exhibits,  to  young  men  even  of  the  highest 
talent.  If  he  had  chosen  to  be  idle,  no  youth  would  have  had  a  stronger 
temptation  or  a  better  excuse  for  tlmt  habit,  because  his  natural  vigour 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  accomplish  far  more  than  hi3  prescribed  tasks  re- 
spectably, without  much  trouble,  and  with  the  additional  applause  of  doing 
them  off-hand.  But  his  early  passion  for  distinction  was  never  separated 
from  the  conviction,  that  in  order  to  obtain  it  he  must  work  for  it." 

In  the  end  of  September  1791,  Jeffrey  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  which  he  quitted  with  great  delight  after  a  residence  of  only  nine 
months.  He  went  there  eager  for  improvement  by  literary  energy,  and,  as 
he  knew  Oxford  only  by  the  echo  of  its  fame,  he  thought  of  it  ns  purely  a  great 
seat  of  learning  and  of  education,  and  of  all  the  appropriate  habits.  No 
wonder  that,  with  such  ideas,  he  was  shocked  at  the  dissipation  and  idleness 
which  then  prevailed  in  that  seat  of  learning.  "  Except  playing  and  drink- 
ing," he  says,  "  I  see  nothing  else  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in  this  place." 
In  spite  of  the  example  of  his  companions,  however,  he  displayed  bis  char- 
acteristic diligence  even  at  Oxford,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  papers,  and 
several  sermons,  "  which  last,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  seems  to  be  a  species 
ef  composition  rather  seductive  to  literary  laymen."  It  is  amusing  to  learn 
that  several  of  Jeffrey's  were  preached  with  considerable  effect,  both  by  Mr 
Marshall,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Waterford,  and  by  a  late  respectable 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  who  imposed  some  of  them  on  his 
«o»gregation  so  lately  as  1825.  There  was  one  accomplishment  of  which 
he  was  particularly  nmbitioua,  but  failed  to  attain  at  Oxford — the  acquire- 
ment of  the  English  accent.  "  The  only  part  of  a  Scotchman  I  mean  to 
abandon,"  says  he,  "is  the  language ;  and  language  is  all  I  expect  to  learn  in 
England."  He  certainly  succeeded  in  the  abandonment  ef  his  habitual 
Scotch,  but  he  was  by  no  means  so  successful  in  acquiring  an  English  voice. 
What  he  did  pick  up  was  a  high-keyed  accent,  a  sharp  pronunciation,  and 
extreme  rapidity  of  utterance,  so  that  the  result  was  exactly  as  described  by 
Lord  Holland,  who  said,  that  though  Jeffrey  "had  lost  the  broad  Scotch  at 
Oxford,  he  had  only  gained  the  narrow  English." 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  Jeffrey  resolved  to 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  On  the  11th  of  December  1792,  he  entered 
the  Speculative  Society — a  step  which,  Lord  Cockburn  says,  did  more  for 
him  than  any  other  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  education.  It  not  only 
trained  him  to  readiness  in  public  speaking,  but  brought  him  into  close  and 
familiar  contact  with  a  number  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  It  was  in 
this  society  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  there 
too  ha  became  intimate  with  Brougham,  Horner,  President  Boyle,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  James  Moncreiff,  Lord  Glenelg  and  his  brother  Robert 
<irant,  and  with  many  others  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  divines, 
and  lawyers  of  the  day.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  16th  of  December 
1794.  The  political  state  of  Scotland,  at  that  time,  held  out  a  peculiarly 
gloomy  prospect  to  a  young  advocate  who  had  imbibed  liberal  sentiments, 
however  moderate,  especially  when,  as  was  the  case  with  Jeffrey,  he  was 
destitute  of  the  advantages  of  high  birth  and  powerful  connections.  Lord 
Cockburn  has  given  a  graphic  and  striking  picture  of  the  state  of  Scot- 
land, and  especially  of  the  capital,  nt  this  period,  when  everything  was 
inflamed  by  the  first  French  Revolution,  when  there  was  no  popular  repre- 
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sentation  in  the  country,  no  emancipated  burghs,  no  effective  rival  of  the 
Established  Church,  no  independent  press,  no  free  public  meetings,  no  im- 
partial trial  by  jury,  and  not  a  single  opposition  magazine  or  periodical 
publication, — when  every  Whig  was  regarded  as  a  person  who  was  already 
a  republican,  and  not  unwilling  to  become  a  regicide, — when  even  the  very 
banks  were  overawed,  and  conferred  their  favours  with  a  very  different 
hand  on  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties, — when,  in  a  word,  Harry  Dundas 
was  the  autocrat  of  Scotland,  and  dispensed  the  entire  patronage  of  the  country 
with  despotic  sway.  "  It  was  an  awful  period,"  says  Sidney  Smith,  "  for  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions,  and  who  were  too 
honest  to  sell  them  for  the  ermine  of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate — 
a  long  and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  noodles, 
the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue — prebendaries,  deans,  and 
bishops  made  over  your  head,  reverend  renegadoes  advanced  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Church  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administration  than 
of  a  thaw  in  Zembla — these  were  the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of 
opinion  at  that  period,  and  not  only  was  there  no  pay,  but  there  were 
many  stripes."  It  required  no  small  amount  of  principle  and  moral  cour- 
age for  any  man,  in  these  circumstances,  to  embrace  and  avow  opinions  which 
subjected  him  at  once  to  ollicial  proscription  and  petty  private  persecution. 
In  Jeffrey's  case,  parental  authority  added  weight  to  motives  of  self-interest, 
for  his  father  was  one  of  those  narrow-minded  intolerant  Tories,  who  con- 
sidered "  booing  and  booing  "  to  Horry  Dundas  and  the  powers  that  were, 
as  constituting  the  chief  end  of  man.  Influences  like  these  would  have  in- 
duced a  less  resolute  or  a  less  conscientious  man  to  swim  with  the  current, 
and  to  turn  to  personal  advantage  circumstances  which  he  did  not  create 
and  could  not  alter.  But  Jeffrey  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  From  the 
first,  he  courageously  avowed  and  unflinchingly  carried  out  his  liberal  prin- 
ciples, without  regard  to  fear  or  favour.  In  doing  so,  he  was  of  course  re- 
quired to  renounce  all  hope  of  official  promotion.  But  this  proscription  was 
not  without  its  counterbalancing  advantages.  It  made  him  feel  that  be  had 
nothing  but  his  own  exertions  to  rely  upon  ;  and  finding  himself  debarred 
from  the  power  and  pelf  which  patronage  could  confer,  he  was  compelled  to 
seek,  in  leisuro  and  study,  in  elevation  of  character,  and  in  the  habit  of  self- 
'  dependence,  blessings  better  fur,  over  which  patronage  has  no  control.  When 
Jeffrey  began  to  practise  nt  the  bar,  Scott  and  Cranstoun,  and  Thomas 
Thomson,  and  Horner,  and  Brougham,  and  Moncreiff,  were  among  its  junior 
members ;  and  among  this  "  well -conditioned,  joyous,  and  brotherly  com- 
munity," he  continued  to  pace  the  floor  of  the  Outer- House  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  very  limited  success.  The  effect  of  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
high  reputation,  was  counteracted  by  his  political  opinions,  and  by  certain 
unpopular  peculiarities  of  manner.  His  early  patron,  Lord  Glenlee,  was 
alienated  by  his  Whiggery ;  and  "  willing  and  waiting  to  work,  but  idle 
from  want  of  employment,"  he  had  frequent  fits  of  depression  and  discontent. 
At  one  time  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  law,  and  settling  in 
London  "as  a  grub:"  and  a  little  later  lie  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  chair  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science  in  the  College  at  Calcutta.  On  the  1st  of 
November  1801,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  St  Andrews.  "  The  marriage,"  says  I-ord 
Cockburn,  "  had  all  the  recommendations  of  poverty.  Miss  Wilson  had  no 
fortune ;  and  Jeffrey  bad  told  his  brother  only  six  months  before,  that  '  «g 
profession  has  never  yet  brought  me  L.100  a-year.'"  Mrs  Jeffrey,  whom  herhus- 
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band  describes  as  having  good  sense,  good  manners,  good  temper,  good 
hands,  and  above  all,  a  good  heart,  soon  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  his  friends,  and  made  her  house  and  its  society  very  agreeable.  Still,  he 
continued  to  make  way  very  slowly  at  the  bar.  Alter  having  been  nine 
years  in  practice,  his  professional  income  in  1804  was  only  L.240.  Abont 
this  period,  he  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  sister,-  his  only  son,  and  his  wife. 
The  depression  of  iiis  feelings  under  these  accumulated  bereavements,  is 
described  with  tbe  most  genuine  pathos,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.  The  blow 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  made  "  him,"  he  says,  "  inwardly  sick  of  life." 
Now,  however,  his  prospects  at  the  bar  began  to  brighten  ;  and  be  gradually 
won  his  way  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  whole  of  the  courts,  civil, 
criminal,  and  even  ecclesiastical, — the  most  feeless  of  them  all,  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  who  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  Jeffrey's  exhibitions  in 
the. General  Assembly,  and  of  the  appearance  of  that  venerable  court  in  the 
good  old  times,  when  it  met  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  then  gray  and  vener- 
able Cathedral  of  St  Giles,  and  Principal  Robertson,  and  Dr  Hill,  and  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff,  guided  its  deliberations,  undisturbed  by  the  hostility  of 
Free  Churchmen  and  Voluntaries. 

About  tbe  close  of  tbe  year  1813,  Jeffrey  married  an  American  lady,  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilkes,  grand-niece  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  In  spite  of  his 
nervous  horror  of  all  travelling  by  water  in  every  shape,  and  of  the  dangers 
connected  with  the  war  then  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  bring  home  his  bride.  He  remained  nearly  four  months  in 
America,  during  which  he  visited  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  had  two  curious  interviews — one  with  Mr  Munroe,  the  secretary,  and 
on*  with  Mr  Maddison,  the  president,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  striking 
account.  Lord  Cockbum  says,  that  almost  the  whole  happiness  of  Jeffrey's 
future  life  flowed  from  his  union  witli  Miss  Wilkes,  and  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  the  natural  and  cheerful  happiness  which  she  diffused  round  her 
husband  and  his  friends.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon 
Jeffrey's  election,  in  1820,  to  the  Lord -Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow— an  honour  of  which  he  was  justly  proud — or  upon  the  many  important 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He 
had  now  reached  the  foremost  rank  in  bis  profession;  and  in  1829,  his 
brethren  of  the  bar  elected  him  their  Dean — the  highest  honour  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  conferred  in  Scotland.  In  the  following  year,  the  long  reign  of 
Tory  administrations  terminated.  The  Whigs  came  into  office,  and  Jeffrey, 
as  indisputably  the  first  Scottish  lawyer  of  the  party,  was  appointed  Lord 
Advocate.  He  accepted  of  the  office  with  great  reluctance,  being  evidently 
of  Lord  Cockburn's  opinion,  that "  if  an  eminent  lawyer,  without  parliament- 
ary ambition,  and  with  no  taste  for  sweltering  in  London,  but  making  a  re- 
spectable income  and  living  at  home  in  peace,  wishes  to  be  sleepless  all  night 
and  hot  all  day,  and  not  half  so  useful  as  he  might  be,  let  him  become  Lord 
Advocate."  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  elevation,  he  was  returned  mem- 
ber for  what  were  termed  the  Forfarshire  Burghs,  on  which  occasion  ho  had 
the  honour  of  being  pelted  by  what  he  calls  "  The  Brutes  if  Forfar,"  being  a 
gang  of  blackguards  who  thought  that  this  was  a  good  way  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  his  opponent.  In  consequence  of  the  disfranchisement  of  Dundee, 
lie  was  unseated  on  petition,  and  found  refuge  in  Lord  Fitzwllliam's  burgh 
of  Malton,  for  which  he  sat  till  after  tbe  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  he 
was  triumphantly  returned  for  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

As  a  speaker,  he  was  generally  thought  to  have  failed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,    His  speeches — especially  his  first,  on  the  Reform  Bill — were  full 
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of  profound  thought  and  close  reasoning,  but,  like  those  of  the  great  Burke, 
they  were  too  philosophical  and  refined  to  be  popular  with  an  audience  like 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  -  His  opponents  taunted  him  with  having 
spoken  an  "article"  instead  of  a  speech.  "As  to  speaking,"  says  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  "for  him,  he  must  be  deemed  not  to  hare  succeeded.  But  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  this.  The  true  wonder  would  have  arisen  if  it 
bad  been  otherwise.  He  was  a  lawyer,  who  had  entered  the  House  at  fifty- 
seven,  with  a  great  reputation,  a  weakened  voice,  and  the  certainty  that  hie 
parliamentary  career  could  not  extend  beyond  a  very  few  years,  and  might 
end  at  any  moment.  Nothing  beyond  these  facts  could  have  been  required 
to  have  explained  his  want  of  success,  though  it  had  been  complete  and  irre- 
coverable. But,  in  addition  to  these  obstacles,  he  was  a  in  ember  of  die 
Government,  and  his  public  views,  therefore,  were  not  his  own.  There  are 
some  to  whom  this  restraint  is  a  comfort.  It  justifies  their  silence,  and 
directs  them  what  to  say.  But  to  Jeffrey's  speculative  head  and  nimble 
tongue,  it  operated  as  water  does  upon  fire.  Vet,  beyond  all  question,  he  was 
an  eloquent  man.  And  though  his  power  was  not  displayed  in  the  great 
national  theatre,  it  was  upon  his  eloquence  that  much  of  his  usefulness  and 
reputation  depended.  •  •  *  His  voice  woe  distinct  and  silvery ;  so 
clear  and  precise,  that  when  in  good  order,  it  was  heard  above  a  world  of 
discordant  sounds.  The  utterance  was  successively  rapid,  but  without  sputter- 
ing, slurring,  or  confusion,  and  regulated  into  deliberate  emphasis  whenever 
this  was  proper.  The  velocity  of  the  current  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
its  purity  and  richness.  His  command  of  language  was  unlimited.  He  used 
lo  say,  that  if  he  had  to  subdue  the  world  by  words,  he  would  take  his 
armour  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  in  copiousness  and  brilliancy,  no  living 
man  came  nearer  the  old  divine.  The  mind  by  which  these  fine  weapons 
were  wielded,  was  fully  qualified  to  use  them.  Ridicule,  sarcasm,  argu- 
ment, statement,  pathos,  or  moral  elevation — he  could  excel  in  them  all. 
The  only  defect  was,  that  his  magical  facility  led  him  into  too  much  refine- 
ment, and  consequently  into  occasional  tediousness." 

His  parliamentary  career  lasted  only  about  three  years  and  a-half.  The  most 
important  measures  connected  with  it,  were  the  Scotch  Keform  BUL  and 
the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  he  prepared 
and  carried  through.  In  the  midst  of  endless  discussions  about  church 
patronage,  law  reform,  and  the  Edinburgh  Annuity- Tax,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  he  became  a  Judge.  The  termination  of  his  parlia- 
mentary life  is  thus  noticed  by  himself:  "  I  am  no  longer  in  Parliament  after 
two  hours,  and  no  longer  Lord  Advocate.  I  have  just  taken  my  last  peep  into 
that  turbulent,  potent,  heart-stirring  House  of  Commons,  and  finished,  an  hour 
ago,  the  last  argument  I  shall  ever  deliver  from  any  bar.  There  is  something 
sad  in  these  finalities,  and  my  present  feeling  is  of  that  character;  but 
through  this  dimness  I  see  a  bright  vision  of  leisure,  reason,  and  happiness." 
The  remainder  of  hie  prosperous  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  nearly  the 
utmost  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist  to  the  years  of  man,  was  passed  in  the 
quiet  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office.  As  a  judge,  he  was  sin- 
gularly patient,  painstaking,  diligent,  and  conscientious,  and  his  decisions 
commanded  universal  and  deserved  confidence.  Thus  encircled  by  "  honour, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  after  a  day  or  two's  illness,  he  died  on  the 
26th  of  January  1850,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  "  And  so,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  passed  away." 

The  great  event  in  the  life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Be  view  in  1802,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.     Aaort 
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from  bis  connection  with  that  renowned  periodical,  he  might  have  been 
honoured  us  a  sagacious,  eloquent,  and  eminentlyeucceseful  lawyer,  nnd  a 
firm  and  zealous  supporter  of  popular  rights ;  but  he  would  never  have  ob- 
tained that  worid-wide  reputation  which  he  now  enjoys,  or  have  exercised  that 
vast  influence  on  public  opinion  which  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  Irani 
The  credit,  indeed,  of  originating  the  Edinburgh  Review  belonged  to  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  its  founder ;  but  Jeffrey  was  the  editor  who  ruled  over  it 
in  its  palmiest  days;  and,  though  its  pages  were  adorned  by  the  contribn- 
tions  of  Scott,  Brougham,  Horner,  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  Chalmers,  Smith, 
and  many  other  writers  of  the  highest  eminence  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science,  yet  it  was  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  its  editor  that 
the  new  Journal  owed  its  brilliant  success.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
management  of  such  a  periodical, — not  only  by  hie  extensive  and  varied 
information,  his  almost  intuitive  sagacity,  calm  judgment,  and  singular  ver- 
satility of  intellect,  but  also  by  a  natural  sweetness  and  suavity  of  temper, 
that  kept  his  mind  serene  and  unruffled,  amid  all  the  harassing  annoyances 
to  which  an  editor  is  continually  exposed.  The  success  of  the  Review  was 
instantaneous  and  complete.  "Without  patronage,  without  name,  under  the 
tutelage  of  no  great  man,  propounding  heresies  of  all  sorts  against  the  ruling 
fancies  of  the  day,  whether  political,  poetical,  or  social,  by  sheer  vigour  of 
Bind,  resolution  of  purpose,  and  an  unexampled  combination  of  mental 
qualities,  five  or  six  young  men,  in  our  somewhat  provincial  metropolis, 
hud  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
intellect  of  Europe  did  homage."  In  the  field  of  criticism,  the  new  Journal 
produced  an  entire  and  immediate  revolution,  and  extinguished  at  once  the 
old  periodical  opiates.  It  rendered  services  still  more  important,  however, 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
services,  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  the  Review  began, 
should  be  had  in  remembrance.  The  Parliament  was  unrefbrmed,  and  the 
bonragbmongering  system  flourished  in  full  rigour — the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  and  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — the  game  laws 
were  horribly  oppressive— in  the  southern  pail  of  the  country,  prisoners  tried 
for  their  lives  could  hate  no  counsel — libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel 
and  vindictive  imprisonments — -the  laws  of  debt  and  of  conspiracy  were  upon 
the  worst  possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade  was 
tolerated  and  defended — the  municipal  corporations  were  nests  of  the  most 
flagrant  jobbery  and  corruption — the  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  the 
monopolies  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  were  maintained  with  the 
ntmost  stringency — popular  education  was  violently  resisted,  as  tending  to 
revolution  and  infidelity.  These,  and  a  host  of  other  evils,  were  then  in 
existence,  and  their  amelioration  or  entire  removal  has  been  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  able,  fearless,  and  coitsistent  advocacy  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  Loi"d  Jeffrey's  editorship.  It  has 
been  justly  said  by  Lord  Cockburn,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  abuse  that  has 
been  overthrown,  which,  snpported  as  every  one  was,  might  not  still  have 
survived,  nor  a  right  principle  that  has  been  adopted,  which  might  not  have 
been  dangerously  delayed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-timed  vigour  and  ability 
of  this  Review.  It  was  the  established  champion  of  the  measures,  and  princi- 
ples, and  feelings,  that  have  prevailed ;  and  the  glory  of  the  victory  cannot 
be  withheld  from  the  power  that  prepared  the  warriors  who  fought  the 
batik. 

It  must  he  admitted,  that  there  is  one  most  serious  drawback  upon  the 
high  praise  to  which  the  Review  is  in  ether  respects  entitled  j— the  irreli- 
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gions  spirit,  the  careless  and  scoffing  tone  by  which  its  earlier  numbers 
especially,  were  characterised.  The  age  in  which  it  was  started  was  one  of 
much  professed  attachment  to  the  church,  but  of  little  real  piety  ;  and  evan- 
gelical religion  was  at  that  period  despised  and  derided,  equally  by  the 
bigoted  churchman  and  the  sceptic.  Not  a  few  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  trained  in  the  school  of  Hume  and  Smith, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  caught  somewhat,  at  least,  of  their  spirit.  Their  mode 
of  handling  religious  subjects  gave  just  offence  and  scandal  to  the  serious 
part  of  the  community,  and  afforded  to  the  friends  of  abuses  a  plausible  and 
popular  outcry  against  an  antagonist  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  and 
thus  great  injury  was  done  to  the  liberal  principles  which  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Review  to  advocate.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  and,  that 
while  the  great  principles  of  freedom  have  steadily  gained  ground  in  our 
country,  the  principles  of  "  pure  religion  and  undefined"  have  made  even 
greater  progress.  Of  this  no  more  striking  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the 
fact,  that  die  same  periodical  which,  in  1807,  contained  the  well  known 
witty  hut  most  profane  articles  on  missions,  has  recently  given  to  the 
world  Rogers'  profound  and  able  defence  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
entitled  "  Reason  and  Faith,"  with  many  other  articles  equally  distinguished 
for  their  great  ability  and  learning,  and  their  high  tone  of  piety.  It  would 
be  unspeakably  gratifying  to  know  that  this  change  in  the  religions  character 
of  the  Review,  is  symptomatic  of  a  similar  change  in  the  character  and  reli- 
gious views  of  its  early  conductor,  hut  of  this,  we  grieve  to  add,  the  work 
before  us  affords  no  evidence.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  either  in  Lord 
Jeffrey's  letters,  or  in  the  statements  of  his  biographer,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  casual  expressions,  which  cim  do  violence  to  the  keenest  religious 
sense.  We  do  not  complain  of  what  we  find,  but  we  desiderate  what  is 
absent.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  an  entire  negation  of  religion. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  frankness  and  absence  of  reserve  on 
other  topics.  The  letters,  especially,  seem  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  He  appears  to  have  unbosomed  his  whole  heart  to 
bis  intimate  friends.  We  learn  what  were  his  views  and  feelings  amid 
all  the  diversified  phases  of  human  life — in  health  and  sickness,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  while  prostrate  under  the  heaviest  trials,  and  while  elevated 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  honour  and  prosperity ;  but  amidst  all 
these  scenes  there  is  not  the  slightest  expression  of  any  religious  belief 
or  hope, — we  have  not  discovered  even  a  reference  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  sacred  volume.  Several  years  before  Lord  Jeffrey's  death,  it  was 
currently  reported  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  character 
and  religious  views,  and  various  anecdotes  have  been  told  in  proof  of  the 
interest  which,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  took  in  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion.  What  measure  of  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  these  rumours  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  Bay.  We 
hope, — though  almost  against  hope,  that  they  were  well  founded.  But  they 
receive  no  confirmation  from  the  present  work,  and,  judging  from  it,  we  are 
constrained,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  to  express  our  fears  that  this  highly 
gifted  and  most  loving  and  loveable  man,  this  ardent  friend  of  the  temporal 
welfare  of  our  race,  was,  after  all,  a  stranger  to  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel. 

Lord  Cockburn  has  executed  his  part  of  the  work  with  great  ability  and 
good  taste.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  book,  to  be  the  first  literary  produc- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  nearly  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  fourscore.  We 
regret  that  our  li$$g  do  not  permit  us  to  quote  the  graphic  and  interesting 
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sketches  which  he  has  given  of  Jeffrey's  contemporaries, — ■  John  Clerk, 
Henry  Erskine,  George  Cranstoun,  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  and  his  son,  the 
late  judge,  or  his  picturesque  description  of  Edinburgh  society  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

The  narrative  of  Lord  Cockburn  occupies  only  one  volume,  the  other  is 
filled  with  a  selection  from  Lord  Jeffrey's  correspondence.  These  admirable 
letters  have  been  declared,  on  high  authority,  to  exhibit  much  of  the  vivacity 
and  freshness  of  Walpole  combined  with  the  literary  grace  of  Chesterfield 
and  the  sweet  tenderness  of  Cowper.  In  their  union  of  emotional  feeling 
with  refined  sense  and  bright  conception,  their  character  is  almost  poetical. 
They  are  revelations  of  Jeffrey's  heart  as  well  as  of  his  head,  and  will  make 
him  known  and  loved  by  countless  readers,  many  of  whom  will  learn  with 
great  surprise  that  this  sharp  and  vigorous  critic— the  severe  and  unrelent- 
ing judge  of  literary  culprits,  was  in  reality  a  gentle  and  rather  timid  man, 
of  remarkable  tenderness  of  heart,  keenly  alive  to  the  affection  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  cherishing  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards the  entire  circle  of  his  fellow -creatures.  We  must  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  these  charming  compositions.  Here  is  his  description  of  a  spring 
morning  in  London  after  a  night  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"It  was  a  beautiful,  rosy,  dead  calm  morning,  when  wo  broke  up  a  little  before  five  to-day  ; 
and  I  took  three  pensive  turns  along  the  solitude  of  Westminster  Bridge,  admiring  the  sharp 
clearness  of  St  Paul's,  and  all  the  city  spires  soaring-  up  in  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  orange-reel 
light  that  was  beginning  to  play  on  the  trees  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  old  windows  of  the 
Speaker's  house ;  and  the  flat,  green  mist  of  the  river,  floating  upon  a  few  laxy  hulks  0"  *"" " 
tide,  and  moving  low  under  the  arches.  It  was  a  curious  contrast  with  the  I 
prisonment  in  the  stilling,  roaring  House,  amidst  dying  candles,  and  every  at 
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inlliant,  but  got,  in  its  latter  stage,  (siitssivc!;- iiHi'rratiiiff- 
_  .  and  leas  offensive  than  usual,  but  not  at  all  languid,  and  in 
very  good  voice  throughout,  chiefly  correcting  false  representations,  dispelling  vain  terrors, 
and  arranging  and  soothing.  Lyndburst's  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  dangerous  speech 
against  us  in  the  debate,  and.vcry  well  spoken.  Lord  Grey's  reply  on  the  whole  admirable  ; 
in  tone  and  spirit  piTtVut.  ami,  considering  his  ag-e  and  the  time,  really  asumialiing.  He 
spoke  near  an  hour  and  a-half,  after  five  o'clock,  from  the  kindling  dawn  into  full  sunlight, 
and  I  think  with  great  effect.  The  aspect  of  the  House  was  very  striking  through  the  whole 
night,  very  full,  and,  on  the  whole,  still  and  solemn,  hut  for  the  row  with  Durham  and 
Pbillpots,  which  ended  in  the  merited  exposure  of  the  latter.  The  whole  throne,  and  the 
space  around  it,  clustered  over  with  100  members  of  our  House,  and  the  space  below  the 
bar  nearly  filled  with  200  more,  ranged  in  a  standing  row  of  three  deep  along  the  bar; 
another  sitting  on  the  ground  against  the  wall ;  and  the  space  between,  covered  with  moving 
and  sitting  figures  in  all  directions,  with  twenty  or  thirty  clambering  on  the  railings,  and 
perched  np  by  the  doorways.  Between  four  and  five,  when  the  daylight  hegan  to  shed  its 
blue  beams  across  the  red  candle  light,  the  scene  was  very  picturesque  fi*om  the  singular 
grouping  of  forty  or  fifty  of  us  sprawling  on  the  floor,  awake  and  asleep,  in  all  imaginable 
attitudes,  and  with  all  sorts  of  expressions  and  wrappings.  '  Young  Cadboll,'  who  chose  to 
try  how  he  could  sleep  siandiitii,  Jammed  in  a  corner,  fell  flat  down  over  two  prostrate  Irish- 
men on  the  floor,  with  a  noise  that  made  us  all  start,  but  no  mischief  was  done.  The  candles 
had  been  renewed  before  dawn,  and  blazed  on,  after  the  sun  came  fairly  in  at  the  high  win- 
dows, and  produced  a  strange,  but  rather  grand,  effect  on  the  red  draperies,  and  furniture, 
and  dusky  tapestry  oil  the  walls.     Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of  it!" 

ALL  IS  VANITY. 
1   "It  la  odd  how  strangely  I  felt  as  I  walked  home  alone  last  night  after  nil  was  over  (the 
passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill).    Instead  of  being  elated  or  relieved,  i  could  not  help 
feeling  a  deep  depression  and  sadness,  and  I  rather  think  I  dropped  a  tear  or  two,  as  I 

Eaused  to  interrogate  my  own  feelings  in  St  James'  Square.     I  cannot  very  well  explain  this ; 
ut  a  sense  of  the  littleness  and  vanity  even  of  those  great  contentious  was  uppermost  in  my 


S  OPINION  OF  O  CONNELL  AND  THE  IRISH  MEMBERS. 

The  Irish  coercion  bill  gave  him  the  best  view  he  had  yet  obtained  o 
nature  of  a  certain  class  of  the  Irish  members. 
"  Without  the  least  sense  of  shame  or  honour,  bold,  desperate,  sad  loquacious." 
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He  was  always  inclined  to  hope  better  of  O'Connell,  and  had  a  great  ad- 
miration of  his  eloquence. 

™  lit  is  a  great  artist.  In  my  opinion,  indisputably  the  greatest  orator  in  the  House : 
nervous,  passionate,  without  art,  or  ornament,  concise,  intrepid,  terrible,  far  more  iu  the  style 
of  old  Demosthenic  directness  and  vehemence,  than  anything  I  hare  heard  in  this  modern 
irurld,  jet  often  coarse,  and  nnetimes  tiresome,  as  Demosthenes  was  too,  though  venturing 
far  less  and  going  over  for  less  ground." 

There  are  few  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  getting  even  friends  to 
co-operate  in  measures  of  practical  wisdom,  who  will  not  sympathise  with 
him  when  he  says, — 


"In  the  last  week  (11th  Nov.  1S37),  I  hareread  all  Bums'  Life  and  Works— not  without  many 
tears,  for  the  life  especially.  What  touches  me  most  is  the  pitiable  po  vet-iv  in  which  that  gifted 
being  (and  his  noble-minded  father)  passed  his  early  days— the  painful  frugality  to  which  then- 
innocence  was  doomed,  and  the  thought  how  small  a  share  of  the  useless  luxuries  in  which  w 
(such  comparatively  poor  creatures)  indulge,  would  hare  suffioed  to  shed  joy  and  cheerfulness 
in  their  dwellings,  and  perhaps  to  have  saved  that  glorious  spirit  from  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions under  which  he  fell  so  prematurely.  Oh!  my  dear  Empson,  there  must  be  something 
terribly  wrong  in  the  present  arrangements  of  the  universe,  when  those  things  can  happen, 
and  be  thought  natural.  I  could  lie  down  in  the  dirt  and  cry  and  grovel  there,  I  think,  for 
a  century,  to  save  such  a  soul  as  Burns  from  the  suffering  and  the  contamination  and  the  de- 
gradation which  these  same  arrangements  imposed  upon  him,  and  I  fancy  that  if  I  could  but 
have  known  him,  in  my  present  state  of  wealth  and  influence,  I  might  have  saved,  and  re- 
claimed, and  preserved  him,  even  to  the  present  day.  He  would  not  have  been  so  old  as  my 
brother-judge,  Lord  Glenlee,  or  Lord  Lynedoch,  or  a  dozen  others  that  one  meets  daily  in 
society.  And  what  a  creature,  not  only  in  genius,  but  in  nobleness  of  character,  potential! v 
at  least,  if  right  models  had  been  pnt  godly  before  him." 


SYNODICAL  DISCUSSION  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  scholarships  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Synod,  of 
which  an  account  is  found  in  the  present  Number,  raised  certain  points  of  interest 
to  which  it  is  desirable  to  attract  special  notice,  were  it  only  to  keep  the  question 
before  the  minds  of  our  readers.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mea- 
sure never  more  demanded  the  urgent  attention  of  the  church,  since  nothing  but 
prompt  and  strenuous  efforts  can  secure  a  favourable  throw  of  the  die  on  which 
its  fortunes  may  be  said  to  be  now  cast.  As  a  small  contribution  to  the  right 
appreciation  of  the  present  aspects  and  prospects  of  the  scholarship  scheme,  we 
draw  attention  to  the  salient  points  of  die  late  discussion,  which  the  church  will 
do  well  to  look  in  the  face. 

First,  then,  it  is  matter  oF  congratulation  that  a  wider  interest  in  the  scheme  mu 
at  length  awakened  in  the  Synod.  Almost  for  the  first  time  anything  like  the  cor- 
dial and  emphatic  response  has  been  given  which  such  a  measure  might  have  been 
expected  to  draw  forth  from  the  beginning.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  that  on  the 
part  of  not  a  few,  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been  acquiescence  rather  than 
warm-hearted  sympathy,  a  kind  of  contemplative  apathy,  which  looked  on  the 
scheme  as  an  experiment — perhaps  an  experiment  of  doubtful  character — which 
might  go  the  way  of  other  innovations,  without  any  violent  regret  or  disap- 
pointment. Doubting  and  questioning  would  have  been  better  than  this  passive 
indifference.  The  Scholarship  report  came  round — the  elaborate  statement  was 
read — the  convener  received  his  due  meed  of  praise — the  committee  was  re-ap- 
pointed— perhaps  some  vague  recommendation  of  a  collection  was  issued — and  then 
each  went  his  several  way  ;  the  convener  to  conduct  his  voluminous  correspon- 
dence with  the  students,  nnd  to  draw  again  upon  the  overburdened  liberality  of 
the  few  original  donors ;  the  committee  to  prepare  their  examination-papers,  and 
to  test  competitors  by  them,  and  to  dole  out  the  ehfcinjr  rands ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Synod,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  (rari  naxles  iogwgite  msU)  to  do  ootiung  till 
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the  empty  jubilee  of  the  next  year  came  round.  Had  this  state  of  things  lasted, 
the  scheme  would  .shortly  have  died  of  inanition ;  no  energy  of  an  individual,  or  a 
committee,  or  a  handful  of  contributors,  could  have  kept  up  its  fitful  life,  which 
indeed,  on  such  terms,  would  not  have  been  worth  sustaining.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
excellent  omen  to  find  in  the  Synod  a  general  rallying  at  length  around  the 
scheme — a  vigorous  resolution  to  grapplo  with  its  difficulties — an  expression  in 
more  quarters  than  one  of  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  justness  and  necessity ;  and 
what  is  also  hopeful,  a  more  outspoken  utterance  of  doubts  and  scruples  regard- 
ing it,  though  these  formed  but  a  minor  feature  of  the  discussion.  The  bold  and 
decisive  step  in  advance  taken  by  Dr  King,  doubtless  did  much  to  impart  this  new 
animation  to  the  question,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  henceforth  the  active  in- 
terest displayed  in  it,  will  be  as  wide  as  the  Synod  and  the  denomination  which 
it  represents. 

Secondly,  another  promising  feature  was,  !:■■.<■  universal  impression  tliat  the  scficme 
sannot  be  supported  on  its  present  footing.  Amid  the  various  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals that  were  made,  no  one  seemed  to  dream  of  leaving  the  funds  to  come,  as 
hitherto,  from  a  few  benevolent  individuals  (chiefly  in  Glasgow),  together  with  the 
desultory  proceeds  of  optional  collections  from  congregations.  The  individuals  in 
question,  it  was  felt,  had  been  already  overtaxed  in  doing  the  work  of  the  whole 
church  ;  and  had  they,  instead  of  making  the  generous  offer  to  perpetuate  their 
subscriptions  by  raising  a  capital  fund,  chosen  to  say  to  the  Synod,  "  You  have 
had  the  benefit  of  our  money  in  conducting  an  important  experiment,  we  have 
constructed  the  machine  and  tested  its  capabilities,  and  we  now  hand  it  over  to 
you  to  supply  the  moving  power  yourselves,"  they  would  have  deserved  not  only 
exoneration,  but  public  gratitude.  Nor  could  the  most  sanguine  lay  almost  any 
stress  on  voluntary  congregational  collections.  The  Synod  is  perfectly  alive  to 
the  inadequacy  of  this  resource,  and  when  it  wants  money,  and  must  have  it,  en- 
joins the  collection,  and  names  the  day.  An  optional  collection  is  little  better 
than  a  promissory  note  without  a  signature,  and  is  dishonoured  accordingly.  Nor 
could  an  annual  collection,  taking  rank  with  the  authoritative  collections  of  the 
church,  though  some  looked  for  a  moment  hopefully  on  this  alternative,  mend 
the  matter.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  insert  another  in  the  already 
crowded  list.  Nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  claims  of  other  public  interests 
connected  with  theological  education,  to  exalt  the  scholarship  scheme,  while  they 
are  neglected.  The  expenditure  for  scholarships  last  year  was  upwards  of  L.700 ; 
and,  in  the  full  efficiency  of  the  system,  it  would  rise  to  L.1000.  What  annual 
collection  would  produce  anything  like  this  ?  And  if  it  did,  would  there  not  be  a 
cry  of  injustice  from  the  Hall  library,  as  receiving  only  L.100  for  tho  benefit  of 
all  the  theological  students,  while  a  small  minority  of  their  number  received  for 
scholarships  £.300  or  L.400 — to  say  nothing  of  a  still  louder  cry  from  the  theo- 
logical chairs  (not  to  bring  on  the  field  their  honoured  occupants),  protesting 
against  the  award  of  L.10,  or  L.15,  from  the  collected  money  of  the  church,  to 
help  forward  a  single  student,  while  the  professor  who  helped  forward  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  received  only  a  small  multiple  of  the  same  sum.  Even  if  fhe  whole 
expenses  of  the  church  for  theological  education  (including  scholarships)  were 
defrayed  by  one  annual  collection — an  arrangement  dictated  by  common  sense, 
and  we  trust  soon  to  be  resorted  to, — it  would  seem  impossible  to  allocate  as  much 
as  the  lowest  efficiency  of  the  scholarship  measure  demanded,  without  raising  this 
painful  sentiment  of  inequality,  with  all  its  heart-burning  and  disquietude. 
Reasons  such  as  these,  distinctly  uttered  or  quietly  hinted  at,  gave  that  character 
which  has  been  remarked  to  the  synodical  discussion,  of  absolute  distrust  of  the 
present  resources  of  the  scholarship  fund,  together  with  a  reluctance  to  fall  back 
upon  an  annual  collection,  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  educational 

The  third  and  last  feature  of  the  discussion  which  grew  out  of  the  former,  was  a 
readiness  to  embrace  the  proposal  of  a  capital  fund,  qualified  by  a  few  dijjiciiltm  and 
uncertainties.  It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  no  one  doubted  the  practicability 
of  raising  the  L.10,000  requisite  for  this  purpose,  if  only  energy  were  displayed  in 
the  work,  and  the  sum  gathered  from  a  wide  enough  surface.  The  raising  of  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  by  Dr  King,  was  felt  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  exptri~ 
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mentum  cruris;  and  no  one  contemplated  any  audi  resolt  as  the  discredit  of  a 
failure  elsewhere,  where  such  an  example  led  the  way.  We  may  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  conscious  power  to  grapple  with  Bums  lately  far  beyond  the  most 
romantic  estimate  of  the  church's  resources,  indicates  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch 
in  our  financial  history,  and  shows  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, "  possunt  quia  pout 
videntur."  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  money-value  of  this  new 
estimate  of  power  depends,  in  relation  to  any  particular  scheme,  exactly  on  the 
vigour  and  judgment  with  which  its  claims  are  plied  in  detail ;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  measures  taken  by  deputations,  or  otherwise,  to  raise  collections  and 
subscriptions  during  the  current  year,  will  be  such  as  to  command  success.  And 
perhaps  a  word  may  he  said  here  in  reference  to  the  scruples  and  difficulties  which 
somewhat  qualified  the  prevailing  readiness  to  look  npon  the  capital  fund  us 
already  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  since  these  influences  may,  in  some  quarters, 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  measure.  No  one,  indeed,  rested  so  much  on  his 
difficulties  as  to  oppose  the  experiment ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  if 
the  most  plausible  could  be  shown  to  have  no  foundation.  Two  principal  objec- 
tions were  started,  and,  to  some  extent,  canvassed.  First,  that  the  capital  fund  in 
question  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  endowment ;  and,  secondly,  that  supposing 
it  unobjectionable  in  itself,  it  would  damage  the  annual  collection  or  subscription 
that  would  still  be  requisite.  To  state  the  first  of  these  objections,  is  almost  to 
refute  it.  An  endowment  is  only  evil  if  it  conic  from  the  coffers  of  the  state,  or  if 
it  have  any  tendency  to  generate  mal -ad  ministration  and  corruption  within  the 
church  from  whose  bounty  it  Hows.  Of  course,  the  former  evil  can  here  have  no 
existence,  and  the  latter  is  equally  imaginary  ;  for  so  long  as  the  scholarship  measure 
depends  on  strict  competition,  no  mischief  can  arise  from  any  funds  at  its  disposal; 
and  there  is  no  tendency  in  a  Voluntary  endowment  to  abate  the  fidelity  of  competi- 
tion,more  than  in  the  opposite  principle.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  many  uni- 
versity bursaries  are  managed  on  the  principle  of  competition  is  decisive ;  and  here, 
it  is  obvious,  the  checksare  far  more  numerous.  The  other  difficulty  is  one  of  a  more 
serious  character  ;  and  candour  requires  the  admission,  that  it  is  not  easy  in  many 
cases  to  harmonise  the  energetic  working  of  the  Voluntary  principle  with  the 
steady  operation  of  a  fixed  Endowment.  Instead  of  being  a  stimulant,  the  latter 
is  too  apt  to  be  a  sedative.  The  Voluntary  principle'  has  shown  a  characteristic 
impatience  of  the  presence  of  its  rival,  which  is  holh  curiou3  and  instructive.  It 
would  certainty  be  preferable,  could  the  whole  sum  required  be  raised  and  funded 
at  once,  so  as  to  exclude  altogether  the  appeal  to  annual  liberality  ;  or  could  thi\t 
annual  appeal  be  steadily  relied  on  as  adequate  to  the  wholo  exigency.  But 
nothing  can  bo  more  clear,  than  that  each  of  these  altermtives  is  utterly  hope- 
less ;  and  that  the  only  plan  which  can  save  the  whole  scheme  from  miscarriage, 
is  such  a  combination  of  the  fluctuating  and  the  stationary  element  as  has  been 
proposed.  It  is,  perhaps,  important  to  bear  in  mind  here,  that  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  L.400  wore  permanently  secured  as  the  annual  revenue  from  endowment, 
it  would  by  no  means  be  necessary  to  raise  the  other  L.600  required  exclusively 
by  collections.  It  might  be  hoped  that  fifty  or  sixty  subscribers,  at  an  avenge 
of  L.5  each,  would  still  be  found  to  assist  the  annual  working  of  the  scheme;  aua, 
in  their  case,  Jhe  drawback  arising  from  the  endowment  would  not  exist,  as  they 
might  be  presumed  to  be  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  rise  above  the  atmosphere  in  which  this  difficulty  is 
likely  to  prove  an  obstruction  ;  and  if,  in  the  case  of  an  annual  collection,  this 
scheme  were  to  be  united  with  the  other  educational  objects  of  the  church  (af 
every  argument  of  financial  propriety  requires),  the  drawback  peculiar  to  it  would 
not  tell  against  the  general  collection ;  and  from  a  sum,  say  of  L.1000,  which 
may  surely  be  attained  for  the  educational  necessities  of  so  large  a  denomination, 
it  would  he  considered  no  hardship  to  set  apart  L.-100  to  supplement  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  scholarship  fund.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  case,  if  not  absolutely 
surmounted,  would,  by  an  arrangement  like  this,  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated ; 
and  as  in  the  structure  of  the  screw-steamer,  by  an  employment  of  the  powers, 
both  of  steam  and  ordinary  sailing,  in  spite  of  a  certain  sacrifice  of  the  resources 
of  each  principle  to  the  necessities  of  the  other,  a  successful  result  on  the  whole 
is  attained  ;  so  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  principles  of  permanence  and  of  um- 
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lability  might  be  so  combined,  as  to  cany  the  good  ship  by  the  steady  propulsion 
of  the  one  system,  and  the  variable  winds  of  the  other,  year  by  year  to  its 


eorospontentt. 


t»  THE  ED1TOH  OS  TUB  UH1TED  FRESflnEKIiS  K4GAZIKI. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  MODERATOR  OF  SYNOD. 

Dub  Sib,— In  the  current  Number  of  The  "  Scottish  Press  "  says,  "Dr  Robson, 

your  excellent  Magazine,  containing  a  re-  Glasgow,  fully  concurred  in  the  obscna- 

port  of  the  late  meeting  of  Synod,  I  am  tions  made  by  Dr  M'Kerrow,  but  thought 

represented  as  having  seconded  the  nomi-  it  would  be  a  pity  that  any  discussion  upon 

nation  of  Mr  Renton  to  nil  the  moderator's  the  subject  should  take  place." 

chair,  whereas  I  seconded  the  motion  for  "He  thought  it  would  be   well  that  the 

Dr  Smart  of  Leith ;  and,  when  he  refused  mode  of   electing;  moderators  should  be 

to  stand,  I  did  not  express  my  concurrence  somewhat  altered;  and  he  threw  out  this 

in  the  election  of  the  successful  candidate  merely  as  a  remark,  without  intending  it 

by  holding  up  my  right  hand,  for  reasons  to  gWe  rise  to  any  discussion ;  for  at  pre- 

which  appear  to  me  as  satisfactory  now  aa  sent  be  considered  there  was  something 

then,  and  which  are  as  follows:—'  faulty  in  it.    Dr  Struthers,  whom  he  did 

1.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  either  regular  not  observe  present,  with  his  usual  practi- 
or   constitutional  to  elect  one  to  be  mo-  cal  sag 

iterator  who  is  absent,  and  his  name  not  ago  t< 

marked  upon  tho  roll  of  sederunt.  appoit 

2.  That,  whilst  it  is  the  doty  and  priri-  and  1 
lege  of  the  Synod  to  honour  those  who  a  full 
have  rendered  distinguished  service,  it  ap-  each 
pears  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  busi-  his  o 
iicss,  and  the  dignity  of  e  deliberative  elect 
assembly,  whilst  it  greatly  detracts  from  year. 
the  honour  Intended,  to  elect  such  persona  which 
before  their  report  has  been  submitted  and  the  ii 

received.  would  have  an  opportunity,  during   the 

These  rlews  were  entertained  by  many  currency  of  the  year,  to  look  at  the  cases 

members  of   Synod,  and   not  by  juniors  likely  to  come  before  them,  as  well  as  to 

only,  but  by  men  of  the  standing  and  ex.-  oonsider  the  principles  and  forms  of  pro- 

penenoe  of  Drs  M'Kerrow  and  Robson,'  cedure  aa  applied  to  these  cases,  and  thus 

whose  sentiments  ire  to  be  found  in  the  have  his  mind  somewhat  prepared  to  dis- 

"  Scottish  Press  "  of  the  time.    And  after  charge  efficiently  the  duties  that  devolve 

the  painful  scene  exhibited  on  Tuesday  upon  him." 

morning,  in  the  office  of  moderator  going         Thanking  yon  for  pest  favours,  the  in- 

a-begging,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  sertion  of  this  communication  in  your  first 

Synod  should  have  closed  its  several  seder-  issue  will  oblige,  your  obedient  servant, 
unts  without  giving  an  expression  of  prao-  William  Watsoh. 

tieal  regard  to  the  judicious  and  well-timed         Langholm,  \6th  June  1852. 
remarks  of  Dr  Robson  on  the  occasion. 
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16  NOT  THE  SUPPLEMENT  POLICY  UNSOUND  f  ' 

Siv-Thoneuveir  generally  questioned,  as  the  foundation   of   the  supplementing 

the  present  polity  of  supplements  is  foodl  j  scheme.  It  is  the  condition  of  that  scheme's 

adhered  to,  and  bravely  advocated.     I  see  existence.    Take  It  away,  and  the  scheme 

it  suggested  by  *  A  Member  of  Synod,"  in  cannot  take  effect.    Its  inveterate  injustice 

your  June  Number,  ai  a  fourth  practical  seems  to  hare  frightened  us  ;  and  in  are 


better  support  of  the  pulpit  among  us,  that     bote  to  the  and  which  it  eaohewa.  1 
-      o  uuabte  te  give  L.1W)  with-      to  compel  p«     ' 
i    from   others,  be  entitled     bomgjuat. 


rules  and  forms  of  procedure."    Now,  Sir,  sympathy  mid  missions.    That  is,  we  ai 

such  a  step  may  bo  practical.     Bnt  is  it  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  and  after 

right  F  all,  toe  good  that  comes  is  very  paltry,  and 

What  are  we  doing  by  onr  plan  of  com-  too  dearly  bought. 
plating  ministers'  stipends  out  of  the  mis-  What,  then,  is  the  more  exalted  way  f 
sion  funds  of  the  church,  only  on  condition  Probably,  Sir,  it  is  this :  Let  congregations 
that  congregations  aided,  "  be  obligated  to  requiring  aid  pay  all  they  promise,  and  as 
contribute  as  much  aa  they  can  to  these  muchrooreas  theycan,into'heiniajiionfiinds 
funds?"  We  are  doing  evil  that  good  may  of  the  church,  and  let  the  minister  receive 
come.  For  such  a  mode  of  procedure  en-  off  his  stipend  from  these  funds ;  or,  if  you 
dently  goes  upon  As  principle,  coolly  as-  please,  let  the  people  pay  all  they  promise, 
sumed,  that  congregations  are  able  and  and  as  much  more  aa  they  can,  immediately 
Trilling  to  contribute  to  missions  when  they  to  their  minister,  and  let  the  Synod  freely 
•re  unwilling,  although  still  able,  to  do  supply  the  lack.  What  is  the  good  of  la- 
more  to  discharge  thsir  debt  to  their  own  bouring,  in  the  name  of  justiaa,  t»  make 
minister.  And  that  principle  is  too  much  persons  of  piety  and  virtue  believe  that 
a  fact.  Butisit  not  aboagross  inconsistency  their  duty  to  their  neighbours  is  before  (hair 
and  sr  sip,  which  ought  to  be  boldly  con-  duty  to  themselves  P" 
fronted,  condemned,  and  exploded  f  Yet  x  rrjbctok  Of  Bttrpuator. 
OUT  Church  has  been  tempted  to  choose  it          Aberdeenshire. 


Cftt  eSlnmer. 


Thdmt years  ago, before" the Lej-deansafl  *  "They  shall  not  he  ashamed  that  wait 

me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,"  and  for  Me."    Looking  beck  through  the  long 

from  my  native  place,  I  put  my  mark  upon  period  which  has  passed  since  I  set  my 

this  passage  in  Yaaiah, — "I  am  the  Lord:  mark  to  these  words — a  period  which  forms 

theytihnll  not  be  ashamed  that  wsdt  for  **■-  *-—'■  — -■'  •-■■■■*■•--■  --••--  .«--  -     - 

Me."    Of  the  many  books  I  now  poi 

the  Bible  that  bears  this  mark  is  the 

one  of  them  all  that  belonged  to  n 

that  time.    It  now  lies  before  me  j  - 

find  that,  although  the  hair  which  w  _  u_. 

dark  as  night,  has  meanwhile  become  "a  within,  and  faars  without,  and  under  aor- 

sable    silvered,"    the   ink  whioh   marked  rows  that  rend  the  heart,  and  tnnUes  tba* 

this  text  has  grown  into  intensity  of  black-  crush  it  down,  I  have  waited  for  Thee; 

ness  as  the  time  advanced,  corresponding  and,    lo,    I    stand   this    day  aa  ens  not 

with,  and  in  fact  recording,  the  growing  ashamed." 

intensity  of  the  conviction,  that  "they  shall         Old  scholars  and  divines  were  wont  to 

not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  Thes."    I  write  or  paint  up  in  their  studies  some  £a- 

believed  it,  then ;  but  I  knew  it  now ;  and  vourite  sentence  from  the  sages  of  old,  or 

I  can  write  proba&m  ut,  with  my  whole  some  chosen  text  of  Scripture.     Those  in- 

heart,  over  against  the  symbol  which  that  clined  to  follow  this  custom,  could  do  no 


trying  and  conflicting,  of  all  men's  Uvea— it 

'~ajoy  to  be  able  to  aay  :  "I  have,  waited 

■  Thee,  a-1   ■"---    -■*<■■■■■ 


up  this  one  word, "  Wait.' 
It  is  bat  a  monosyllable;  bnt  it  is  fuller  of 
weaning  than  any  other  word  m  the  lan- 
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guage,  and  It  if  applicable:  to  all  ages,  and  and  for  his  own  honour,  in  which  God  hat 

to  all  circumstances.    At  the   first  alight  in  all  agei  seen  fit  to  exercise  his  servants 

view,  merely  to  "  wait,"  seems  so  simple  a  — from    ancient  Abraham    down   to   tha 

things  as  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  a  youngest  son  of  Abraham's  faith.    Let  us 

graee ;  and  jet  larger  promises  are  made  take   comfort    and   encouragement   from 

to  it  than  to  any  other  grace,  except  to  these  most  true  things, 

faith;  and  hardly,  indeed,  with   that  ex-  Art  thou  plunged  deep  into  troubles  from 

caption,   for  the    grace  of  "  waiting  "  is  which  the  hjad  of  man  will  not  or  cannot 

Srt  of  the  grace  of  faith,— it  is  a  form  of  save  thee  t  or  does  thy  soul  lie  in  the  deep 

th,— is,  a*  some  would  describe  it,  an  waters,  frojn  which  no  strength  of  man  can. 

effect  of  faith;  or,  more  strictly,  one  of  its  draw  thee  forth?    "Wait  on  the  Lord; 

most ftuitful manifestations.  He   will  save  thee:"    aod   cry  to  Him, 

Great  and  singular  is  the  honour  which  "  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  on 

God  has  set  upon  patient  waiting  for  Him.  Thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day. 

Man.  seeing  not  as  God  sees,  sets  higher  Is  thy  good  evil  spoken  of  among  men ; 

value  upon  his  fellows'  active  works — the  and  thy  name  cast  forth  as  evil  among 

bright  deeds  of  days  or  hours.    God  values  those  who  once  delighted  In  thee;  bat  who 

'    '  ""'    'a  lay  thine  honour  in  the  (Inst? 


ne  pre-eminence  as  man  does;  Ho     Fear  not.    All  will  be  right  anon.     Thy 
itafioi  '*  '  "'    ''    '      "  ...... 


does  not  allow  them  any  pre-eminence  over     Vindicator  lives,  and  will  ere  long  bring 

that  constant  and  long- enduring  stror* ■""     *v-  f~ ,v  !-  ~Ui*-  --*•--   "~-~c "  "- 

with  the  risings  of  the  natural  mind,  w 


it  and  long-enduring  straggle     thee  forth  in  white  robes,  free  from  all  the 
1  rund,which  -      ■■    ■ 


all  discouragements  for  Him — In  the  as-  and   much    more,   for    thee.    Remember 

suroil  conviction  that  He  will  come  at  last  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment.  Blessed 

fpr  deliverance  and  protection,  although  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

bjs  chariot  wheels  are  so  Ions;  in  coming.  There  are  two  bitter  enemies  of  man's 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  true  life — the  world  without  him,  and  the 

that  the  Lord's  judgment  in  this  matter  is  world  within  him — the  world  in  his  heart, 

better  than  man's.    Active  virtue  brings  The  conflict  is  sometimes  terrible,  and  thou 

present  reward  with  it.    Apart  from  the  dost  sometimes  feel  as  one  left  without 

encouraging  applause  it  obtains  from  some  strength,  and  thy  hands  fail,  and  thy  heart 

— more  or  fewer— it  is  attended  with  a  grows  faint.    What  is  this  hut  to  teach 

pleasurable  excitation  of   spirits.  In    the  thee  where  thy  true  strength  lies,  and  to 

were  sense  of  action,  as  well  as  in  the  hopes  cast  thee  off  from  every  other*    "Walton 

and  aspirations  connected  with  it.    There  the  Lord :  he  of  good  courage ;  and  He 

is  nothing  of  this  in  mere  patient  waiting —  shall  strengthen  toy  heart    Wait,  I  say, 

S  after  day — through  long  years  perhaps,  on  the  Lord." 
it  may  be  in  dust  and  ashes — until  the  Sometimes  the  discouragement  is  deeper 
Lord  shall  manifest  towards  us  his  love,  his  yet.  We  live  under  die  hidings  of  our 
sympathy,  his  care.  Bat  to  rest  thus  in  the  Master's  face.  He  seems  to  have  covered 
assured  conviction  that  He  will  do  so — to  himself  with  a  thick  cloud,  which  our  sight 
do  Him  the  credit  of  believing  that  nothing  cannot  pierce,  and  which  onr  prayers  can- 
less  than  this  is  his  intention  towards  us —  not  pass  through  —  they  fall  consciously 
is  a  tribute  rendered  by  faith  to  his  honour,  short  of  their  aim,  and  come  back  to  the 
which  He  holds  in  most  high  esteem,  and  dull  earth,  flat  and  unprofitable.  Bat  be 
which  He  does  most  abundantly  recom-  of  good  cheer.  This  cannot  lust  for  ever, 
pense;  and  this  it  needs.  For  it  is  a  quality  nor  last  long.  Only  "rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
of  the  Christian  character — much  less  one  wait  patiently  for  Him ; "  and  be  assured 
which  God  only  can  truly  understand —  that  "  the  Lord  is  good  to  them  that  wait 
which  finds  little  encouragement  but  from  for  Him  ; "  and  although  it  may  be  that 
Him,  and  which  receives  less  than  any  now,  for  a  little  while,  thou  liest  void  of 
other  the  outer  sustainment  of  man's  admi-  strength,  and  almost  lifeless  upon  the 
ration  and  approval.  ground,  yet,  amid  this  chilliness,  still  wait; 
It  is  also  eminently  conducive  to  the  though  wounded,  wait — holding  fast  the 
completion  of  the  Christian  character  in  conviction  which  his  promise  gives.  "They 
its  peculiar  qualities,  to  nourish  that  habit  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  reney  their 
of  constant  lookiug^to  the  Lord,  of  constant  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
dependence  on  Him,  of  vital  faith  in  Him,  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary; 


t  readiness  for  Him — which  is  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
far  more  precious  in  his  sight  than  all  the  To  have  waited  for  the  Lord,  He  allows 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  of  which  to  constitute  a  claim  to  his  tender  con- 
men  could  make  oblation  to  Him.  It  is,  sideration  for  ns.  "Be  gracious  to  us:  we 
therefore,  no  marvel,  that  this  passive  form  have  waited  for  thee."  And  no  one  ever 
is  that  chiefly,  both  for  their  soul's  good  yet  could  truly  say,  "I  waited  patiently 
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for  ill*  Lord,"  without  being  enabled  re-  exalting  shouts  to  til  that  pass  by — "toy 

joicingly  to  add,— -"and  Be  heard  me."  this  U  oar  God;  we. have  waited  for  Run, 

And  in  that  day  of  full  fruition  of  all  we  and  He  will  tare  ox :  this  is  the  Lord;  we 

have  waited  for,  shall  we  not,  out  of  the  have  waited  for  Him,  and  will  be  glad  fend 

fulness  of  our  replenished  hearts,  cry  with  rejoice  in  his  salvation.™ 


o  Jndah 


THE  BLACK  OBELISK.— Hose*  til  3. 

The  prophet  Rosea  lived  and  prophesied  monument,  which  is  sfxfeot  six  inches  h%-b, 

during  the  period  in  which  the  kingdom  of  is  of  a  species  of  black  marble.    Each  side* 

the  ten  tribes  wasoppressedandmenacedby  is  charged  with  four  compartments  of  i-ude 

the  Assyrians ;  and  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  sculpture,  underneath  which  are  Unes  of 

to   these  circumstances,  and  to  the  u!li-  inscription  in  the  wedge-shaped  character, 

mate  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  these  tribes,  doubtlessly  descriptive  of  the  sculptures, 

to  be  brought  into  captivity  and  extinction  These  clearly  represent  the  presentation  of 

by  that  great  nation,  that  his  prophecies  tribute  to  the  Assyriankingbytwodttferent. 

bear  reference.  nations.    One  of  these  two  nations,  there 

(syria  was  to  Israel  what.  Babylon  was  is  strong  ground  to  suppose,  ate  Israelites 

qdah — the  appointed  destroyer.    But  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  from  the  re- 

thegreaterpartof  the  prophets  living  later  semblance  of  the  persona  to  those'  of  the- 

than  Israels  captivity,  and  being  chiefly  only   figures   in  the  mural  scalp  tires  of 

concerned  with  the  condition  and  destiny  Nineveh  that  have  been  conjectured  to  be 

of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  Assyria  be-  Israelites  of  Samaria,  and  .from  tic  like 

ing  already  overthrown,  and  the  Babylonian  resemblance  to  figures  in  (he  sculptures  of 

ompire  established,  it  is  only  in  two  or  three  Egypt.   We  have  caused  the  compartments', 

of  the  minor  prophets,  and  in  the  earlier  which  represent  this  people  to  he  collected* 

prophecies  of  Isaiah,  that  we  look  for  di-  from  each  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fbelisk. 

reel  information  respecting  the  Assyrians.  Tfiesupposed  Israelitesof  iheten  trfcesare. 

The  three  prophets,  Hosea,  Amos,   and  clad  in  vestures  similar  in  general  tbarac- 

Jonab,  lived  when   the  Assyrian   empire  tcr  to  those  which  the  Egyptian  scriptures 
'                     '  "  i  to  the  nations  inhabiting  Syria — ■ 

r ,  ..       .  st  distinguishing  characteristic  in  this 

festine,  and  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  felt  case  being  a  kind  of  cap  or  hoh.uet,  looking 

deeply  the  weight  of  its  imperial  arm.  uncommonly  tike  a  night- cap — or,  Cb  use  a 

Considering  the  repeated  invasions   of  more  classical  comparison,  like  a  Phrygian 

this  realm  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  sne-  bonnet  with   the  peak  leaning  backward 

cessive  deportations  of  the  inhabitants,  till  instead  of  forward.  Thckingstands,closely 

the  land  was  at  length  swept  clean  as  with,  attended  by  two  eunuchs,  one  the  umbrella- 

the  besom  of   destruction — the  question  bearer,  and  the  other  the  cap-bearer,  with 

naturally  arises,  whether  a  people  so  fond  Ms  fly-flap.     Prostrate  before  the  king  in 

as  the  Assyrians  of  commemorating,  in  homage  is  the  king,  chief,  or  ambassador  of 

sculptnre,   the    military  expeditions    and  the  subject-nation  which  has  sent  tbese 

triumphs  of  their  kings,  have  left  no  me-  tributes.     Other   eunuch's  then  introduce 

mortal  of  their  repeated  invasions,  and  final  the  tribute-bearers,  who,  as  usual  in  tuch 

subjugation  of  this  realm.  It  cannot  be  said  cases,  make  much  display  of  their  rcspec- 

that  it  was  too  unimportant  for  such  re-  tive  burdens,  and  are  preceded  bj  a  pan 

cord:  for  the  inscriptions  slate  with  much  of  their  nation  whose  bands  are  not  -occu- 

particularity  the  triumphs  of  the  kings  over  pied  by  any  harden,  but  are  lifted  up  as 

nationssoobscnrelhattheirverynamesars  if  in  salutation  or  reverence.    This  is,  vi-e 

forgotten.     There  is  bence  no  reason  to  presume,  the  native  officer  in  immediate 

doubt  that  the  Israelites  nre  represented  in  charge  of  the  treasure, 
the  sculptures  at  Nineveh,  though  it  may,         Of  what  these  tributes  consist,  it  is  not, 

until  lately,  have  seemed  a  matter  of  ques-  in  some  instances,  easy  to  say ;  but  so  far 

tion  whether  they  were  represented  in  any  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  are  such  articles 

of  the  sculptures  that  have  yet  been  found,  as  might  have  been  brought  from  Palestine 

and  which   are  probably  few  in   number  — being  baskets  containing  fruits,  Bars  cjf 

compared  with  those  that  remain  to  be  dis-  metal  or  wood,  leathern  bottles,  jars,"  and 

entombed.  baskets,  containing  probably  money,  oil, 

A  discovery  of  great  interest  has,  how-  honey,  etc.,  and  we  also  seem  to  perceive 

ever,  been  lately  made,  which  points  in  this  robes  or  rich  clothes,  folded  up,  upon  the 

direction.  shoulders  of  some  of  the  bearers. 

There  are  perhaps  few  of  the  Nineveh         Now,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  as  nn  un- 

antiquities  which  have  attracted  more  at-  doubted  historical  fact,  that  the  Israelite* 

tention  than  the  Nimrnd  obelisk.     This  did  render  tribute  to  the  Assyrians  a  good 
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white  before  their,  final  overthrow.  It  is  stated  that  the  last  king  of  Israel,  Hoshea, 
became  servant'  to  Shalmaneser,  ting  of  Assyria,  "and  Rave  bio)  presents,"  that  is, 
tribute;  and  that  the  subsequent 
withholding  of  this  tribute  led  to 
the  final  invasion  and  ruin  of  the 
land  by  the  Assyrians.  Theprob- 
ubility  is,  however,  that  the  kings 
reigning  in  Samaria  had  rendered 
tribute  long  before  Hoshea,  and 
it  ia  mentioned  in  his  caso  merely 
from  the  circumstances  to  which 
its  withdrawal  led.  The  Assyri- 
ans had  invaded  and  conquered 
the  part  of  the  kingdom  beyond 
the  Jordan,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Jehn ;  and  in  subsequent  reigns 
they  cut  (he  realm  short  in  its 
■  northern  provinces.  Consider. 
ing  the  vast  power  of  Assyria, 
",  it  is  little  likely  that  its  king 

allowed  this  small  and  reduced 
" '  state,  to  retain  even  the  shadow 

'  of  independence,  bat  on  condi- 

tions of  tribute,  disguised  or  not 
under  the  name  of  "  presents." 

Conformably  to  these  consider- 
ations is  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
'  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  been  en- 

abled to  read  the  name,  of  Jehu 
in  die  inscriptions  of  this  obelisk; 
and  he  thus  discovers  that  "  the 
tribute  in  the  second  compart- 
ment of  the  oblelisk  [the  Jirit  of 
ours]  comes  from  Israel;  it  is 
the  tribute  of  Jehu."  On  this 
'  -  hint  we  have  taken  the  second 

compartment,     and     connected 
with  it  all  the  other  compart  <- 
'.    '  jnents  in  which  the  figures  are 

distinguished  by  the  same  dress 
and  peculiar  cap  as  the  kneeling 
prince  or  ambassador,  assuming 
that  they  form  together  the  com- 
plete representation  of  the  sub- 
Colonel  'Rawlinson   confesses 
that  he  might  distrust  his  own 
conclusion,  were  it   unsupport- 
ed.   But  he  has  also  found  the 
names  of  Hasael  king  of  Syria,  the  contemporary  of  Jehu,  and  of  Itbobaal  kins 
of  Sidon,  who  was  also  a  contemporary,  being  the  father  of  Jezebel  the  wife  of 
Ahab.    He  adds:  "These  three  identifications  constitute  a  synchronism  on  which,  I 
think,  we  may  rely,  especially  as  ail  the  collateral  evidence  comes  out  satisfactorily. 
The  tributes  noted  in  the  obelisk  are  all  from  the  renote  nations  of  the  west;  and 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  tribute  from  Israel  should  thus  be  pot  next 
to  the  tribute  from  Egpyt?    There  was  no  Assyrian  campaign  at  this  period  against 
Egypt  or  Israel;  bat  the  kings  sent  oft"erings  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
their  eastern  neighbours." 
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felt                             Notices  ofKta  Publications.  July, 

Notfws  of  &tto  ■ftumtatlanti. 

falMII  oir   Cbbtaim    Stuaom    bt  colonies,  our  biographer  extracts  the  cvi- 

At.eiAHPBH  Hiluare,  Eiq^  of  the  Inner  donee  needed  to  prore  that  his  able  kins- 

Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  in  his  "  lie-  man  completely  turned  the  lido  of  public 

moirs  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Airthrey  and  sentiment  in  Edinburgh  against  the  doc- 

his  Brother,  James  A.  Haldane.      By  trines  held,  taught,  and  at  so  ranch  personal 

Jon.  Browh,  D.D.,  ate.     8ro.    Pp.  16.  sacrifice  exemplified,  by  Dr  John  Brown. 

Edinburgh :  onpbxM  ft  Sons.  The  statement  of  Tht  Morning  Herald  is 

«^_  u. , „,  ,,.„  tr.u.—  t     ~r  .  ,bat>  "  When  Dr  Brown  pobircry  declared 

Tin  biographer  of  the  Haldanes,  m  refer-  „„  "„„,,„,„„  „,  „       '^  mirdtj-tax, 

%SJ1  ,LWu   ™JT^      kS            J  "i"»  ™  warrants  against  1961  penons 

STTtSL           Jk   S-?k LSfXlH:  &r  refusing.    I».odu5.1ya»>rthe>,bn- 

Dr  JolmBrown,onth,I!d,nlmrBhA»nmtj  to  J  g,,  ,           th.'nnmbe,  wis  re- 

Taa,  has  unhappily  been  led  to  magnify  ha  dnoed  to  leas  than  twetrty-namely,  fifteen, 

esteemed  r.lati.e  at  the  expense  of  aeon-  ^  ,Bcn         ft    „rolntlon  caused  in  the 

racy  and  fairdeding.    M .he  njml  bfc  ^  that  the  Ux  ™  dUrward. 

Drl3rc,m  u  hexing  eaplamed  a.a,  th,  coU.cted  wTtkont  dimcnlty."    To  this  Dr 

apostolic  injunction    to  pay  tribute     as  if  B               „     „          ^      documentary 

ilSJH.  LSi  SLffiTK   ■£  ?»*  •nS.ly^nffS'S'ot'S.l 

StS    S?™if.^£CiT;Z  the  Honse  of  (Smona.    From  this  .* 

J??  L  ril  5¥°Su  «k        ^  1™ "  *™«  1"  Pro"",  that  th.  >n>  of  an- 

by  showing,  tha«  he  held  the  apostolic  in-  JJEJ  wWh/in  „37,  ,h.  ,,„  btforo 

KS™  ™t  iSfti  Xi^.t  "SUSS  <"•  P-McaUon  of  Mr  HaM.n.-.  letters, 

S2^ht?.  ™'™J  „hii~.?»J"  ETE.  ™»  abont  L.700,  had  in  1BS0  momsted  op 

Cttc  pnrpos.  of  snppo«.g  idol.tr,.'    To  J3gT3«  a.thorU.  ii 

the  same  extent  he  admitted  It  to  be  bind-  -  ri  -. 

£f  ."S1  th  pS™°7to.SSo,S'  **  •*■  ■«"  «"* 

s  p^'^^'inssr.vs  IE •  t ££ "'"ra^nnis 

«.Jft  £t  .S^li?  olramstaiices  in  fo,  „,  Wj"„^„;„,  „M„?  ,onld  ,,,, 

S£3£3sSSS£S  aB»»«&atrtfavs 

the  obliiratioe.  On  Ciinatians  to  nay  the  lm-      , ,  . j .  _,.-•. n„i.  i_„_t_  -v. 

post  referred  to]  nntil  th.  judgment  of  th.  «■*»'  B.ftfJ  ™*~  ™S*7'i£ 

E_i.i, j  ;.  ._«„i_  i.  "  „i„ i-i,  views  wnlob  to  keen  and  peremptory  a  aa- 

rabllc  ^•dsomtr.lytogoumigwia  m  H  b      B£dan.  ma,  hay. 

SI  S^™  ^bSi™S  i*™.  ™SS  eapr«sed  in  th.  beet  of  disc.»ion  tow«d 

the  but  was  abandoned.     This  aTarment  ,/ opponent,  we  apprehend  he  will  find 

£,™'lo"S  AITS Ird'mbmS.  52  ""«''  SSiJli  otter  di«c*i«.  beida 

known  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  .            ,     whii.li  hn  in  nm  sn  mopklv  vet 

it  coo.dh.rdl,  ha-e  b...  •ArcjA,  JJ.  «g  ~  £ f  J  „"  Tn  regfio  7  S 

net  a  stnnger  In  thn.  puts.    Mr  Alex-  ^      fl   j        ,  M   „,,„,„,, ,« ,„,  „  „, 

.nder  HMdu.  do»  noMndeed,  («*•  »  bfe  ..nthn.nt  of  Edinbnrgh  to.ud  the 

,W„     lSfr.*S:^?.,/.i  of  £  annnity-ttx,  ..  need  hardly*..,  that  D. 

th&t  to  his  chambera  there,  had  found  its 

way,  a  certain  daily  Journal,  as  famous  for  The  Monimro  Watches.    By^tbe  Anther 

its  Tory  chnrcMsm  tu  for  lu  love  of  gossip,  of  the  "  Night  Watches,"  &c. 

and  familiarly  known  by  the  endeared  name  London :  Hiibat 

of   "Mrs  Harris."    From   ita   loteresting  Foll  of  deront  scriptural  sentiment,  ad- 
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.     .  * of  which 

in  morning  devotion  will,  through  the  Di- 
Tine  blessing,  keep  tbe  spirit  fragrant  aaui 
sweet  through  the  day. 


Isaiah'and  the  Prophets.  By  Johh  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A-,  etc 

Edinburgh ;  W.  OUplunt  &  Sou. 
Tax  prophetical  writingx  of  the  Old  T«t- 
tameut  embrace  most  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  the  recent  researches  at 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  serve  so  woudronsly 
to  verify  and  illustrate.    Dr  Kitto,  as  might 


purpose  in  his  volume  devoted  to  Isaiah 
and  the  Prophets.  The  volume  completing 
the  aeries  of  Illustrations  of  tbe  Old  Testa - 
■mtM,  while  it  is  marLed  by  tbe  some  in- 
genious thought,  copious  erudition,  and 
Mfcdtons  expression,  which  are  found  in  its 
predecessors,  is  distinguished  above  them 
all  by  tiie  proftreion  and  apporiteness  of  its 
pictorial  descriptions.  Most  of  the  wood- 
cuts are  new  to  us,  and  have  not  previously, 


it  must  admire  it,  in  lta  calm  and  loving 
spirit  and  its  honest  and  profound  re- 
search. Id  this  country  he  is  principally 
known  as  a  historian,  bat  in  Germany  he 
has  always  stood  high  as  a  lecturer  on  exe- 
gesis; and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
left  notes  en  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  the  exception  Of  the  Apo- 
calypse. His  posthumous  works,  includ- 
ing thee*  notes,  are  stton  to  be  published 
under  the  editorial  can  of  some  of  his 
celebrated  and  grateful  pnpik. 

Tbe  treatise  before  na  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  specimen  of  commentary,  nor,  in  the 

S roper  sense,  does  it  contain  exposition. 
;  is  rather  a  rapid  and  familiar  pun- 
phrase,  not  such  a  dry  and  hetcrogeneo 


i  of  the  "  Headings'    ..  _ 
to  our  Gleaner  in  the  Megswne 
for  this  month. 

The  Etibtlf.  or  P*ut.  to  thb  Pan-i*- 

FIAltB,  and  the  Gbneril  Epihtlx  op 
James,  Practktdly  and  Historically  Ex- 
plained. By  Br  Augustus  Naumaa. 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 

I  NiTIER,  M.A,        1651. 

Edtnburgn :  T.  *  T.  Ctarfc 
Evehthiho  that  the  good  Neandor  wrote 
is  worthy  of  being  read,  and  all  who  read 


and  James.  Every  sentence  contains  preg- 
nant evidence  that  he  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  inspired  writers,  and  drone 
into  their  spirit.  The  mind  of  the  two- 
apostles  is  developed  throughout  with  pe- 
culiar tact,  and  their  reasoning  and  appeals 
briefly  and  satisfactorily  illust rated.  We 
have  here  the  exegesis  of  experimental  theo- 
logy, and  in  judging  of  the  treatise,  it£pv* 
ciiiar  purpose  most  be  kept  in  view.  That 
large  subjectivity  which  enables  an  expon- 
•--  to  identify  himself  with  his  author,  wail 


where  learning  has  overlaid  religit 
absorbing  criticism  has  all  bat  qu 


pradent,"  and  address  himself  to  "  babes," 
m  Us  characteristic  "  simplicity  and  godly 

sincerity." 


EiitfUtacncc— StntteU  ^vtutyUxim  ©ijtox,. 
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nine  stadents  were  examined.  Of  these,  eleven 
belonged  to  the  first  or  youngest  section, 
eight  to  the  second,  four  to  the  third,  three 


"Boring  the  last  twelve  months,  the  Scheme 
of  the  Scholarships  has  maintained  its  peaceful 
and  successful  working.  The  number  of 
competitors  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  no  dimi- 
nution, and  the  examiners  are  satisfied  that 
the  standard  of  attainment  Is  steadily  rising. 

"  Last  August,  the  usual  elimination  tor 
Ideological  Scholarships  took  place.  Twentj- 


i  the  fourth,  and  three  to  tbe  fifth.  Twenty 
competitors  received  Scholarships,  and  their 
collective  value  amounted  to  L.361, 16s.  The 


t  pledget! 

. .  bestow  tbe  Charies  YTilaie 
Hcholarship  on  any  one ;  bnt  they  bad  no  dif- 
ficulty, guided  simply  by  the  numerical  indices 
of  relative  attainment,  in  assigning  it  to  acom- 
petitor,  who  proved  to  be  a  student  of  perse- 
vering application,  and  who,  through  a  series 
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of  examinations,  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  Synod's  finances,  avert  if  tho  &>»■»  .w«r* 

liis  abilitv  and  diligence,  ready  to  undertake  It**  A  nMMkn  «a* 

"  The  number  of  competitor  in  the  Hall  therefore, ad iiptertriy  them,  toraise,if  potwlrie,! 

was  smaller  by  five  in  1861  than  in  1850,  hot  the  sura  of  L.  10,000,  of  which  the  annual  -.fn>- 

greater  by  nine  than  in  1349 ;  »o  that,  on  a  terest  should  be  availablo  for  Scholarships.! 

comparison  of  three  sessions,   the  average  There  it  in  this  proposition  nothing  of  the 

number  is  wen  to  be  increasing.    Still  the  nature  of  a.  public  endowment.  Nor  is  it  Hafcto 

committee  regret  that  the  numerical  success  to  the  objadkn  to  which  private  " 

of  the  measure  in  (he  caa"  -'-■' ■■■■—•-  ■— i  •'■-'  •' "■■—  ■ 

dents  is  no,t  adequately 

Hall,  and  they  are  very  a „  ...__.,._  _ .E 

modification  of  their  arrangements  by  which  year  by  searching  eiamination  and  stimulat- 


n  the  case  of  university  sto-  are  exposed,  that  they  often  bounty  indoiancK 

_  .... dequately  maintained  in  the  instead  of  fostering  diligence ;  1 or  success .  In 

Hall,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  adopt  any  here  dependent  on  attainment,  tested  every 

~  -  "Ication  of  their  arrangements  by  which  year  by  searching  eiamination  and  stimulat- 

igical  students  would  be  induced  more  mg  competition;  and  without  diligence,  the 


theological 
generally  to 


„ _  to  appreciate  the  measure  and  avail  encouragement  sought  cannot  bo  obtained. 

themselves  of  iW  advantages.  The  effort  has,  In;  fact,  nothing  of  the  vice  ofi 

"  In  November  last,  sixty-six  students  were  an  endowment.    It  is  wholly  voluntary,  and  iR 

examined  for  the  University  Scholarships.  Of  merely  a  help  and   encoaragnoeot  to   the 

these,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the  first  or  Synod  to  accept  the  general  -measure,  anil 

youngest  section,  twenty  to  the  second,  and  leave  it  for  the  rest  of  its  support  on  the 

twenty -one  to  the  third.      The   number  of  farther  free-will  offerings  of  the  church.     To 

Scholarships  awarded  was  thirty-three,  and  charge  on  a  provision  thus  spontaneously. 

their  collective  value  was  LJ>36.  -  made  for  education,  and  made  with  a  view  to 

"  This  sketch  of  the  business  of  last  year  stimulate  the  continued   generosity   of  our 

has  beeu  purposely  made  brief,  not  only  be-      people,  the  character  of  a  mount  a "    ' 

cause  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  are  now  — ■-  •    — '--' —  ""  ,'-1--'- —  -■— 
well  understood  by  the  Synod,  but  also  that 

room  might  bo  left  to  state  the  nature  and  turns, 

claims  of  a  proposal  which  we  have  respect-  "  Since  this  proposal  was  set  on  foot,  the™ 

fully  to  submit  to  the  Synod's  consideration  has  not  been  time  to  do  It  justice.    A  begin- 

and    approval.     Hitherto    tbe     committee  ning,  however,  has  been  made,  and  ahead* 

charged  with  the  examinations  have  also  been  about  L.40D0  has  been  subscribed,  approxo- 

in  trusted  with  the  duty  of  raising  the  reqni-  mating  to  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  eon. 

site  funds;  ami  the  cost  of  thescheme  has  been  templated.  After  each  a  beginning,  the  prae. 

mostly  defrayed  by  a  few  large  subscriptions,  ticability  of  the  attempt  can  scarcely  be  dta- 

"It  was  reasonable   that  the   enterprise  puted,  and  the  impulse  of  Synodical  favoar  is 

should  be  supported  in  this  manner  so  long  probably  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  for  it  a 

as  it  was  experimental.    But  this  mode  of  triumphant  issue.     Two  things  are  to  be 

maintenance   is   essentially   tentatory,   and  specially  noticed,  that  the  subscribers  do  not 

cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  made  hoWtheniselveaboundtogiretheinoney  ssfe- 

permaoent.     The  Synod  would  not  expect  scribed,  unless  the  whole  sum  of  L.10,000  be 

any  committee  to  encounter  continuously  this  got,  and  that  alt  contributors  to  this  special 

complication  of  trouble,  and  discharge  year  effort  are  to  be  exempted  from  future  appli- 

by  year  the  double  functions  of  examiners  cations. 

and  collectors.    If,  indeed,  the  list  of  contri-  "  Since  the  sum  of  L.10;000  would  yield  only 

tutors  were  stationary,  and  the  money  needed  about  L.400ofar""  ' 

were  punctually  forwarded,  there  would  be  of  L.IOOO  per  am 

less  objection  to  such  an  alternative.  But  the  scheme  effectivel, ,  ._. 

Treasurer's  book  shows  a  considerable  floe-      what  manner  are  the   deficient  five  o. 

tuation  in  the  subscriptions.  Not  a  few  of  the  hundred  pounds  to  he  raised  by  the  Synod  ? 

largest  contributors  nave  died  ;  others  have  On  this  subject  the  committee  have  neither 

reduced  then-  subscriptions,  On  the  ground  partiality  nor  importunity.    It  is  enough  if 

that  the  schema  has  been  tried,  and  If  it  work  the  Synod  can  provide  the  sinews  of  war  in 

well  should  be  more  generally  supported; —  the  way  it  shall  think  best.  The  usual  method, 

and  from  these  causes  the  income  of  tbe  fund  however,  for  doingthe  costly  and  indispensable 

has  periodically  suffered  great  losses,  requir-  work  of  the  church  in  general  is,  to  appoint  a 


reparation.    In     general  collection;   and  as  such  n 


supply  might  seem  to  be  excessive  for  Scholar- 
ships alone,  especially  as  members  noteontii- 


,  ...- as  depended  so  much 

few  generous  individuals,  as  to  have  all  _.__ 
precariousnesa  of  their  longevity.  Hence,  the 
committee  were  obstructed  by  pecuniary  dlf.  „ 

Acuities,  and  had  to  multiply  circulars  and  tlon  to  the  object,  the  committee  respectfully 

visits  to  elicit  new  donations,  and  ail  this  In  suggest  that  the  Synod  might  with  advantage 

connection  with  the  work  of  examination,  appoint  an  annual  collection  to  be  made'  for 

sufficiently  responsible  and  arduous  of  itself,  all  its  educational  institutions-* the  8clwkD- 

These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show,  that  ships  being  included.    Tbe  Free  Chureh  has 

if  the  measure  was  to  be  much  longer  sus-  such  a  collection,  ss  have  also  two  larger 

taiaedy  a  transference  of  its  pecuniary  oLIiga-  Presbyterian  ohurehes  in  America.   They  are 

Hnat  to  the  Synod  had  become  desirable,  or  aware  that,  hesitation  has  been  shown  forme*])- 

inUier  indispensable.  to  take  this  coarse  of  having  it  distinct  faatd 

'<  The  .ooouajttee,  however,  were  unwilling  for  purposes  of  inBtruetioai  buCeven  without 

to  devolve  a  burden  of  naretturodrnjightimon  the  Scholarship    ingredient   it  Mat  largely 
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1,  hating  heen  unanimously  re-  no  intermission  in  our  march.  The  Synod 
commended  by  the  Committee  on  Theologlcsl  will  doubtless  consider  the  general  necessity 
t?j — .; — .  and  by  this  modification  of  class-      for  some  such  measure  as  that  of  Scholar- 


ing-  Scholarships  with  our  other  educational  ships;  and  when  a  particular  scheme  has  been 
provisions,  it  becomes  in  effect  a  new  pro-  carefully  prepared,  and  tested  by  practice, 
posnL  We  are  persuaded  that  great  good  and  has  provoked  no  complaints  from  ex- 
would  result  from  its  adoption.  But  our  aim,  aminers  or  examined,  and  has  received  the 
KB  bus  been  already  intimated,  is  to  have  the  urgent  and  unanimous  approval  of  our  highly 
Scholarship  soheme,  in  respect  to  its  treasury,  en  teemed  professors,  the  Synod  will  probably 
made  a  measure  of  the  church,  and  we  are  be  disposed  to  uphold,  rather  than  to  demolish, 
not  solicitous  about  the  manner  in  which  this  and  to  create  and  give  to  this  institution  such 
end  may  be  accomplished.  timely  assistance  as  will  rescue  It  from  dan- 
"Even  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  Scholar-  ger,  and  render  its  value  more  and  more  up- 
shift Scheme  Itself,  we  claim  for  it  no  perfee-  parent,  in  the  endowments  of  our  ministry 
tion,  though  we  have  laboured  to  make  It  un-  and  prosperity  of  our  churches." 
objectionable ;  and  we  are  most  willing  to  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  Dr  Kino 
have  it  still  improved,  as  reflections  or  expe-  adverted  to  the  importance  of  ministerial 
rierice  may  suggest.  The  one  position  we  reso-  education.  That  the  ministry  of  a  church 
iutely  maintain  is,  that  encouragement  must  be  should  be  trained  by  tha  t  church,  and  adequate 
(riven  to  aesCTvingstndents.  The  lucrativcness  fQn(]s  provided  by  them  for  that  purpose,  was 
of  temporal  callings  demands  it.  If  a  young  shuna  by  other  denominations.  He  alluded 
man  choose  to  be  a  clerk  in  Edinburgh  or  to  the  difficulty  which  students  now  felt  in 
Glasgow,  he  may  possibly  receive  at  once  a  procuring  private  teaching,  and  to  the  uiade- 
aalary  equal  to  the  income  of  many  a  minis-  quacy  of  subscription  a  and  collections  for  th* 
ter.  If  he  choose  to  become  a  student  with  maintenance  of  the  Scholarship  Scheme ;  and 
us,  is  he  to  have  the  expense  of  education,  in  reference  to  the  L.4000  of  the  L.10,000 
and  no  means  whatever  of  meeting  it  ?  That  already  subscribed,  said,  be  did  not  recollect 
is  to  give  the  world  too  great  an  advantage  of  any  subscription-list  to  which  the  names 
over  the  church.  Deserving  students  must  were  attached  with  so  much  appearance  of 
be  encouraged;  the  scarcity  of  situations  cheerfulness.  The  sum  of  L.2500  had  been 
open  to  them  demands  it.  Private  teaching;  subscribed  by  members  of  his  own  congrega- 
is  growing  mora  and  more  uncommun,  being  tion;  and  that  amount  would  have  been 
discouraged  by  professors  of  colleges  and  greater,  but  for  another  effort  made  at  the 
masters  of  first-class  seminaries.  The  charges  time  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  on 
of  schools  and  missionary  labour  are  often  mission  premises  at  Trinidad.  Only  cue  other 
restricted  to  candidates  having  no  view  to  church  to  Glasgow  had  to  any  extent  been 
the  ministry ;  and  if  our  people  are  to  act  in  solicited  for  subscriptions,  namely,  that  of  Dr 
this  way,  and  refuse,  at  the  same  time,  vigor-  Anderson,  who  himself  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
ous  support  to  our  Scholarship  measure,  tbey  extent  of  I.. 100.  To  show  the  practicability 
will  render  the  situation  of  students  desper-  of  the  scheme,  he  mentioned  that  L.3400  of 
ate  —  neither  helping,  nor  allowing  then)  the  L.4000  already  contributed  had  been  sub- 
posts  in  which  they  can  help  themselves,  scribed  through  communication  with  himself. 
Deterring  etudenli  mini  be  encouraged  by  Me.  If  one  collector  hud  obtained  so  much,  lie 
Tha  encouragement  afforded  them  by  other  thought  that  other  reapers  must  find  some- 
denominations  demands  it.  The  Free  Church  thing  considerable  In  the  Geld.  There  had 
has  large  foundations  for  Scholarships.  The  been  only  one  contribution  from  beyond 
Weslayans  expend,  at  an  average,  about  Glasgow,  and  that  was  one  of  L.180  from  a 
L.100  on  the  education  of  each  of  their  stu>  moat  estimable  gentleman  in  England  — a 
dents.  So  do  the  Independents  in  England,  member  of  their  religious  denomination. 
Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  Independents  Seeing  that  so  much  had  been  already 
are  comparatively  few  and  poor,  they  expend  raised  in  .Glasgow,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
nearly  L.40  ou  the  annual  education  of  each  pected  from  the  other  large  towns  and  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  If  we  do  nothing,  country?  But  the  contributions  were  not 
or  almost  nothing,  when  others  are  doing  so  finished  in  Glasgow  yet.  There  were  two 
much,  we  sin  against  our  principles,  and  are  subscriptions  from  members  of  other  denomi- 
wantiug  to  the  truth.  We  mutt  encourage  nations— namely,  one  of  L. 100  from  William 
deserving  liudtnte.  The  growing  intelligence  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Tilliechewan,  and  one  of  a 
of  the  country,  often  misguided  and  sceptical,  hundred  guineas  from  James  Ewing,  Esq.  of 
demands  it)  and  he  who  thinks  that  an  Btrathleven.  The  mines  had  only  yet  begun 
amount  of  ministerial  attainment,  which  suf-  to  be  worked ;  they  had  not  yet  touched  the 
ficed  tolerably  a  half  century  ago,  will  sustain  mines  of  silver  and  copper ;  but  the  progress 
•  minister's  respectability  and  influence  now,  they  had  already  made  showed  that  they 
is  living  out  of  the  world,  and  lying  against  were  engaged  in  a  practicable  undertaking. 
the  times.  A  err  comes  from  east  and  west,  He  did  not  ask  them  to  dun  the  people,  but 
rut  and  south,  'Educate  the  ministry;'  simply  to  place  the  matter  before  them ;  and 
d  If  we  relinquish  the  encouragement  of  as  far  as  they  had  yet  gone,  that  was  all  that 
tot,  we  shall  be  bad  been  found  necessary.    Their  object  was 

the  good  ef  tha  stadeeto  who  were  devoting 

themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  prosperity 

prebend  any  such  disaster.    There  will  b 
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Tng  them,   they  were   Indirectly  benefiting  the  object  proposed  as  the  committee  may 

the  church.     And  was  It  nothing  even  at  think  best;  ana  that  Hie  thanks  of  the  Bynod 

present  to  bring  op  the  spirit  of  their  church,  be  given  to  the  committee,  and  more  espe- 

nnd  elevate  the  standard  of  feeling  and  in-  dally  to  Dr  Kin?,  convener,  for  their  labours 

clinatlon  in  regard  to  each  a  duty  as  this?  !n  Hie  prosecution  of  the  scheme." 
If  any  said  they  wanted  the  means,  he  was  not        Dr  A  ndrew  Thomson  said,  the  Synod 


prepared  to  admit  the  allegation.    He  feared     deeply  indebted  to  Dr  Sing  for  the  admirable 

there  were  many  In  their  con " '■  u-  '--J ••'  -*--—1- '  -->- 

who  paid  their  sixpence  for  t 


■e  many_  in  their  congregations  poor, 


gregstion  to  raise  L.1000  or  L.2000  for  a  for  the  ensuing  age.  The  question  of  prae- 
new  church,  or  for  repairing  an  old  one,  and  tieabiiity  had  been  referred  to;  but  it,  be 
the  object  would  be  set  about  zealously,  while  thought,  might  be  regarded  as  already  settled, 
that  same  congregation  could  scarcely  con-  for,  besides  Wellington  Street  and  other 
tribute  L.100  for  an;  object  beyond  the  churches  in  Glasgow  famed  for  their  liberal- 
bounds  of  its  own  particular  Interests.  He  ity,  and  which  were  as  yet  untouched,  and 
wished  an  extension  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  calculating  Edinburgh  to  raise  L.2000,  that 
the  people  and  of  congregations.  Instances  would,  allowing  another  L.2000  to  be  sub- 
were  frequently  occurring  of  individuals  leaT-  scribed  by  Glasgow,  raise  the  amonnt  to 
Ing  large  sums  In  order  to  Institute  educa-  L.8000 ;  and  surely  the  other  portions  of  the 
tional  establishments  :  but  he  desired  to  see  church  would  make  up  the  remaining  L.2000. 
the  measure  supported,  not  by  the  dead  but  He  would  suggest  that  the  committee,  or 
by  the  living,  and  not  even  by  living  indl-  eight  or  nine  of  the  brethren,  be  appointed 
viduals  but  by  lit mg  churches,.— churches  to  set  themselves  vigorously  to  the  raising 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  vital  godliness,  of  thcL.10,000,  so  that  the  amount  might  be 
rising  above  small  scruples  and  difficulties  accomplished  before  next  Synod, 
which  were  never  wanting  where  they  were  Mr  Pbibqle,  Newcastle,  seconded  Mr 
sought,  and  meeting  the  great  exigencies  of  8tobbs'  motion. 

th e&  position  by  a  large-hearted  munificence.  Mr  Caibns,  Berwick,  contrasted  thedls- 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  when  heartening  character  of  last  year's  report  of 

all  existing  scruples  shall  hare  been  scat-  the  committee  with  the  present  one,  which 

tered,  and  difficulties  surmounted — when  all  was  highly  encouraging.    That  circumstance 

those  who  had  engaged  in  the  origination  of  showed  that  Dr  King  belonged  to  the  class 

this  measure  shall  be  mouldering  in  their  of  leaders  who  are  never  so  formidable  as 

graves— there  would  be  young  men  of  worth  upon  the  eve  of  a  defeat.    He  trusted  that 

who,  struggling  with  difficulties,  would  look  this  scheme,  to  which  the  commrttee  had  been 

to  this  measure  with  hope,  and  accomplished  shot  up,  would  terminate  successfully,  and 

ministerswhowouldlookbacktoltwithgrati-  not  render  necessary  a  return  to  the  system 

tude,  while  their  churches  were  feasting  ui  its  of  subscriptions  and  annual  collections.    An 

blessed  fruits,  fed  by  an  enlightened  ministry  objection  might  be  started,  that  it  partook  of 

with  knowledge  and  with  understanding.  the  nature  of  an  endowment,  but  that  was  a 

Dr  Bobson  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  complete  misconception  ;  for  the  same  prn- 

thc  Synod  would  go  into  the  measure  pro-  ciple  would  reduce  their  chorches,  manses, 

posed,  and  endeavour  to  place  the  scheme  in  and  the  hall  inwhieh  they  were  nowassembled, 

such  a  position  as  that  it  would  be  more  en-  to  the  precarious  footing  of  being  supported 

tJrely  the  scheme  of  the  church  than  it  was  at  by  annual  collections.    He  concurred  in  the 

present.    It  had  been  of  immense  advantage  suggestion  of  Dr  Thomson  with  regard  to 

to  students  looking  forward  to  the  ministry;  the  raising  of  the  L.10,000  before  next  Sj- 

and  as  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  admi-  nod,  and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 

nfotorin™  •"'"luiary  aid  only  for  eminence  the  triumphant  gnocess  of  this  scheme  would 

ts,  it  was  one  which  appeared  be  the  result. 

>e  free  of  any  disadvantage  what-  MrRoBERTsow.of  Glasgow,  conldnowmv- 

uici.  hesitatingly  snpport  the  scheme,   to  which 

Mr  Stobbs,  Stromness,  had  watched  this  previously  he  had  considerable  objections, 
scheme  with  interest  since  its  commencement^  He  combated  the  argument  that  the  scheme 
and  he  pointed  out  instances  in  his  own  con-  savoured  of  an  endowment.  The  great  db- 
gregation,  in  which,  if  this  scheme  had  been  advantage  of  endowments  was,  that  they  sa- 
in existence  sooner,  it  would  have  conferred  perseded,  on  the  part  of  certain  parties,  the 
Ct  benefit  upon  deserving  yonng  men,  who,  performance  of  incumbent  duties;  as,  tor 
eircura  stances,  had  been  compelled  to  Instance,  if  a  congregation  or  a  minister  were 
renounce  their  views  of  the  ministry;  and  endowed,  the  congregation  were  not  called 
also  instances  In  which,  since  its  formation,  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
it  bad  been  of  signal  benefit.  He  saw  in  the  pastor ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  nothing 
distance,  if  this  scheme  were  encouraged,  a  superseded  in  the  way  of  duty  or  exertion  on 
high  grade  of  scholarship  in  their  ministry,  the  part  of  young  men  who  desired  to  corn- 
He  moved  "That  the  report  of  the  committee  menceand  prosecute  their  studies;  and  if  the 
be  most  cordially  adopted ;  that  such  measures  church  were  quite  competent,  by  annua!  col- 
be  entered  into  with  the  view  of  carrying  ont  lections,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
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lie  would  object  to  this  scheme.  If  those  en- 
dowments, by  no  means  desirable,  were  ne- 
cessary In  consequence  of  peculiar  interests 
of  trie  church,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Bnt 
the  doty  of  the  chnrch  In  this  i 


Hr  Run,  Glasgow,  bore  testimony  to  the     exert 


who,  he  haino  doubt,  hid  erected  for  him- 
self an  enduring  monument^  and  to  whom  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  was  owing  by  this  chnrch, 
if  the  scheme  succeeded,  as  succeed  it  most. 

Dr  M'Kerrow  could  not  concnr  in  the 
opinion  that  if  this  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
they  would  want  an  effective  ministry  in  the 
church,  nor  was  he  at  all  sanguine  that  if  It 
were  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent  there  would 
be  any  perceptible  improvement.  It  did  u  ot, 
he  thought,  properly  recognise  the  piety  and 
general  abilities  of  the  parties  applying  for 
-scholarships.  He  had  no  objections,  how- 
ever, to  the  raising  of  the  L. 10,000,  bnt  he 
would  oppose  the  appointment  of  an  annual 
collection. 

Mr  Inolis,  Stockbridge,  said  that  Br 
M'Kerrow  should  be  made  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
working  of  toe  scheme,  as  tben  he  would, 
In  all  probability,  come  to  a  different  coneln- 

'  Dr  BeitTiE  approved  of  many  things  con- 
nected with  the  scheme;  but  some  things 
about  it  he  disapproved.  Greater  promin- 
ence should  be  given  to  piety,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  students.  He  also  would  object  to 
making  any  collection  imperative,  becuuse  it 
would  fritter  down  their  other  collections  to 
a  mere  nothing.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
chain  of  provisional  measures  had  now  been 
completed  with  this  scheme  regarding  Scholar- 
ships ;  bnt  until  they  aimed  at  some  provision 
for  their  teachers,  whom  they  were  turning; 
out  without  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat,  and 
•oareery  my  teeth  to  *at  It  if  they  had,  there 
was  a  link  wanting. 

Dr  Kins  said  that  there  might  be  a  collec- 
tion made  to  include  all  objects  of  education. 
This  proposal,  was  highly  approved  of  by 
some  of  their  professors  themselves. 

Mr  RoBEnrso.v,  Stow,  concurred  in  this 
scheme  in  principle,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment he  would  suggest  concerned  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.  Ills  remarks  must  net  be 
uonstrued  in  the  light  of  opposing  it,  bnt  the 


might  be  obviated ;  for  he  thongbt  they  might 
be  obviated. 

Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  moved  "  That 
the  Synod  having  received  the  report  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  cordially  thank  the 
comailttee,  and  especially  Dr  King,  for  the 
diligence  which  they  have  manifested;  ex- 
press decided  approbation  of  their  proposal 
to  raise  L,  10,000  ;  appoint  the  committee  to 

themselves  with  that  view;  and  also  ex- 
press a  conviction,  that  if  this  effort  should 
be  successful,  an  Important  Step  would  be 
gained  towards  placing  the  Scholarship 
Scheme  on  a  permanent  and  efficient  basis. 

Mr  vTalkkb,  Dunfermline,  while  persuad- 
ed that  the  times  called  upon  them  to  elevate 
as  much  as  possible  the  standard  of  minis- 
terial attainments,  seeing  that  Popery  and 
Infidelity  were  appearing  in  their  most  subtle 
forms,  could  not  go  along  with  his  brethren 
in  recommending  this  scheme  to  congrega- 
tions. He  was  one  of ,  those  who  opposed  it 
on  principle. 

Dr  Bbows,  Dalkeith,  woold  not  like  to  be 
construed  as  saying  anything  unfavourable 
to  the  committee  and  the  scheme,  for  he 
cherished  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the 
parties  who  had  originated  it.  He  thought, 
however,  they  were  going  into  it  rather  hur- 
riedly, before  considering  all  the  difficulties 
that  might  attend  its  practical  working.  He 
felt  that  the  fund  of  L. 10.000  to  bo  raised 
would  damage  the  appeal  that  would  require 
to  be  made  annually  to  their  churches  to  at 
least  the  extent  of  L.400,  which  that  fund 
was  expected  to  yield.  He  approved  of  Mr 
Robertson's  suggestion  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties that  might  arise. 

Mr  Sxobbb  having  withdrawn  hia  motion, 
that  of  Dr  Johnston  was  agreed  to. 

The  Moderator,  in  very  appropriate  terms, 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Dr 
King,  and  to  the  committee  through  him,  in 
terms  of  the  motion. 

The  committee  was  re-appointed  as  fol- 
lows ;— the  Professors,  Dr  John  Taylor,  Dr 
James  Taylor,  J.  8.  Taylor,  H.  M,  MacgfH, 
Dr  King,  Dr  Anderson,  Dr  Bobson,  J.  Bo- 
bertson  (Glasgow),  Joseph  Hay,  D.  Council, 
rV.  Beckett,  Vf.  Pringle,  Dr  Johnston,  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  P.  Davidson,  John  Ker, 
J.  Cairns,  ministers ;  J.  H.  Young,  J.  Peddie, 
G.  Paterson,  D.  Anderson,  J.  Marshall,  W. 
Duncan,  elders, — Dr  King,  convener. 


Hedidnotthinkit 


is  wise  to  an 


A  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ber- 
wick, arising  out  of  circumstances  that  wok 
C"  ee  in  the  congregation  of  North  Sonder- 
d.wasrsad.    Fourteen  years  ago,  the  Rev. 


tlvely  at  it,  and  the  difficulty  appearei 
to  anse  after  the  L.10,000  was  raised.  He  did 
not  allude  to  the  alleged  difficulty  affecting 
the  Voluntary  principle,  but  to  the  fact  that 
all  endowments  operated  against  exertions  to 
supplement  them.  He  approved  of  the  scheme 
In  principle,  and  admired  the  diligence  of  Dt 
King;  bnt  he  thought  they  should  appoint 

practical  difficulties,  and,  in  an  appeal  to  the     _.  ....„  ..  .. 

church,  to  state  the  manner  In  which  these     aented  till  September  last,  and  L.41  only 


e  coogregati 
ty  of  the  Syn 
and  withdrawn  from  communion  with 
church,  endeavoured,  along  with  a  party  that 
adhered  to  him,  to  keep  possession  of  the  con- 
gregational property.  The  party  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Synod  had  recourse  to  legal 
measures  to  regain  their  property.  The  bill 
ef  costs,  amounting  to  1.621,  was  not  pre- 
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been  previously  paid.  The  necessity  of  meet-  byteriea  within  -those  bounds  there  were  con- 
ing the  demand  had  thrown  the  congrejration  grtgatlons  in  arrear,  catling  their  attention 
into  circii instances  of  great  difficulty  and  per-      to  the  subject,  and  enjoined  them  to  attend  tu 


350,  had  a  debt  besides  this  of  I..H0  resting     after  the  rising  of  Synod. 

Son  them.     The  presbytery   referred   the  Anovertere  from  the  presbytery  „f  Glasgow, 

ipte  matter  to  the  Synod.  praying  that  the  Synod  wonfd  take  into  eon - 

After  the  subject  had  been  spoken  to  by  sideratiou  the  beat  means  for  collecting  the 
Mr  Peden,  clerk  of  presbytery,  and  Mr  Glo-  Synod  Fund,  and  increasing  the  remuneration 
vcr,  minister  of  the  North  Sunderland  con-  given  to  the  Professors  of  Theology,  so  as  to 
gregatlon,  various  members  of  court  express-  render  it  more  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
ed  sympathy  with  the  distressing  clrcnm-  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  office,  was 
stances  in  which  the  congregation  had  been     read. 

plaeed,  and  the  following  deliverance    was  Dr    Anderson     supported   tie    overture, 

come  to  :— "  The  Synod  express  sympathy  and,  on  his  suggestion,  the  Synod  agreed  to 
with  this  congregation  in  their  difficulties,     appoint  a  committee  to  report  on  the  whole 

request  Messrs  A.G.Ellis—3  ' "-1J: '■•'    •"'   —  —  '■-  ■— '  — ' *  ■'■ 

to  advise  with  the  parties  i    ,  . 

debt  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted 

relieve  them  from  their  difficulties.™  ._,  ,r..- ,  ...  ... 

committee  appointed:— Dr  Anderson,  Wm. 
Beckett,  Dr  James  Taylor,  Dr  Joseph  Brown, 
Andrew  Robertson,    John  Symington,   mi- 

.  _.. ,  _.._ iiisters;  with  Messrs  Andrew  Fyfe,  David  An- 

ongregations  in  each  presbytery  that  had  derson,  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  J.  Dunn. 
been  in  arrears  to  said  fund.  The  Synod  an-  James  Peddle,— elders ;  Dr  Anderson,  con- 
thorised  him  to  send  a  circular  to  all  the  ores-     vener. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Arbroath. — Thin  presbytery  met  at  Ar-  nations.  A  report  was  given  in  by  the 
breath  on  the  6th  of  April— the  Rev.  A.  R.  eommittee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
Johnstons,  moderator.  It  was  found  that  prepare  a  digest  of  the  statistical  returns 
all  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery  bad  given  in  by  the  congregations  of  the  pies- 
made  the  annum]  statistical  returns  brlBSl,  byiery;  when  the  diligence  of  the  commit- 
to  the  Synod's  committee.  In  reference  to  tee  was  approved,  and  thanks  given  to 
the  remit  of  Synod,  as  to  whether  there  them ;  their  report  being  laid  on  the  table, 
ought  to  be  a  separate Synod  formed  for  Eng-  to  be  taken  up  at  next  meeting.  One  mem- 
land,  it  was  agreed  to  report,  that  this  pres-  ber,  who  was  not  present  when  this  com- 
bytery  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite  mittee  was  appointed,  entered  his  dissent, 
opinion  ;  bat  that  if  the  presbyteries  there  as  he  objected  to  such  a  use  being  made  by 
expressed  a  decided  wishforit.allduecan-  the  presbytery  of  these  returns.  Next 
sideratlon  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pro-  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Arbroath,  on  the 
posal.    The  presbytery  was  then  occupied  27th  of  July. 

with  the  consideration  of  some  difference  Danfermiint. — This  presbytery  met  on 
which  had  occurred  in  one  of  their  congre-  the  1st  of  June — the  Itev.  Mr  Wilson  mo- 
jrations,  on  some  matter  of  secular  manage-  derate* — when,  infer  ana,  were  taken  from 
meat,  which  had  considerably  affected  the  the  roll  the  names  of  those  members  that 
■comfort  of  the  congregation.  And  a  com-  were  disjoined  from*  the  rMefbytery  by  the 
mittee  of  presbyterr  was  appointed  to  meet  Synod  at  its  recent  meeting,  in  order  to 
on  the  spot,  with  all  parties  interested,  to  their  being  formed,  with  certain  members 
be  followed  up  by  a  special  meeting  of  of  the  presbytery  of  Perth,  into  a  new 
presbytery  there,  with  a  view  to  there-  presbytery,  nnder  the  designation  of  the 
jitoration  of  harmony.— This  special  meet-  presbytery  of  Kinross.  A  new  arrange- 
iny  of  presbytery  was  accordingly  held  ment  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
there,  on  the  20th  April,  and  the  matter  clerk's  salary,  and  other  presbytery  ex- 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  penses.  The  committee  appointed  at  last 
presbytery  held  its  next  ordinary  meeting  meeting  in  the  case  of  Crossgates  con- 
st Brechin,  on  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  gregation,  gave  in  their  report,  which 
Rev.  John  P.  Millar  was  chosen  moderator  was  received  and  considered.  At  a  former 
for  next  twelve  months.  The  annual  com-  meeting  in  April,  the  mission  committee 
mittee  of  presbytery  on  missionary  affair*  of  the  presbytery,  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
was  appointed,  according  to  standing  order,  report  and  digest  of  the  statistics  of  the 
A  transference  was  received  of  a  student  congregations,  which  theybadbeeniippoiot- 
of  theology ;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  ed  to  prepare  and  present,  called  the  atten- 
receive  what  remained  of  his  annual  exami-  tien  of  the  presbytery  to  the  slate  of  that 
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congregation,  sa  requiring  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  presbytery.  A  com- 
mittee was  in  consequence  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bar.  Dr  Johnston,  convener, 
with  tie  Rev.  Dr  M'Michael,  and  Messrs 
M'Dowall  and  Fleming,  and  two  elders, 
to  inquire  Into  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  congregation,  and  report  at  next 
meeting.  From  their  report,  it  appeared 
that  the;  had  met;  first  with  Mr  Wilson, 
and  the  elders  and  managers,  and  after- 
wards with  the  congregation,  and  had  as- 
certained that,  from  the  age  and  growing 
infirmities  of  Mr  Wilson,  and  other  causes, 
as  the  depressed  condition  of  some  pub- 
lic works,  at  which  numbers  of  the  con- 
gregation were  usually  employed,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Establishment  and  of  the  Free 
Chnrch  to  obtain  a  footing  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood, the  congregation  for  some  time 
past  had  been  in  a  declining  state,  both  as 
to  numbers  and  finances ;  that  the  com- 
mittee, consider!  ng"  the  present  condition 
of  the  congregation,  and  looking  at  the 
very  probable  risk  of  ils  incurring  still  fur- 
ther decrease  and  injury,  should  some  ef- 
fective measures  to  prevent  such  a  result  not 
be  immediately  employed,  judged  it  expe- 
dient, on  the  whole  view  of  the  case,  to 
recommend  the  propriety  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  congregation  getting  a  colleague 
to  Mr  Wilson;  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested the  way  and  means  by  which  that 
object  might  be  obtained.  The  proposal 
was  in  general  favourably  regarded  at  the 
time;  and  the  congregation,  at  a  meeting 
called  a  short  time  after  for  the  further 
consideration  of  said  proposal,  unanimously 
approved  of  it,  and  resolved  that  steps 
should  be  taken  without  delay  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,'  in  the  hope  that  by  their  own 
increased  contributions,  with  some  aid  from 
the  Home  Mission  Committee,  as  suggested 
to  them  they  might  obtain,  they  wilt  be 
able  to  realise  the  contemplated  and  de- 
sired object.  The  presbytery  cordially 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  tbelr  commit- 
ter—agreed  to  recommend  ibe  case  of  the 
congregation  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  and 
to  request  from  them  a  grant  to  aid  the 
congregation  in.  the  laudable  efforts  thej 
are  now  making;  and  also  instructed  the 
clerk' to  procure  from  the  committee  of 
supplies,  preachers  to  the  congregation  for 
every'  alternate  Sabbath,  with  a  view  to 
their  calling  a  colleague  to  Mr  Wilson,  who, 
the  presbytery  were  glad,  to  find,  is  very 
corifial  to'  the  measure.  Two  student?, 
MessrsWilsonand  Whyte,  gave  discourses, 
which  were  highly  approved  of.  The 
committee  for.  superintending  (he  students,' 
reported,*  mcetirig  lately^hetd  with  them,' 
and  the 'exerciser  then  performed  ;  and  all 
the  students  we're  appointed  to  attend  next 


Edinburgh.  — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  1st  June,  in  the  Queen  Street 
Booms— Rev.  Mr  Parlaoe, moderator,  in  the 
chair.    A   petition   from   College  Street 

Congregation,  for  a  moderation,  with  a  view 
to  calling  a  colleague  to  their  present  mi- 
nister, was  granted;  and  Dr  Harper  was 
appointed  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  assisted 
by  Dr  French,  on  Wednesday,  16th  June. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Rev.  David  Croom 
of  Sanquhar  had  accepted  the  call  from 
Porlsbargh  Congregation,  Edinburgh.  His 
induction  was  appointed  to  take  place  on' 
Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,— Mr  Ballantyne 
to  preach,  and  Mr  Jack  to  preside  in  the 
induction.  The  call  from  West  Linton  to 
Mr  J.  A.  Johnstone  was  sustained.  Dr  A. 
Thomson  called  attention  to  the  centenary 
of  the  Relief  Church,  and  suggested  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  opening  of  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  (in  the  beginning  of  August'!, 
a  public  meeting  should  be  held  to  com- 
memorate the  deposition  of  the  excellent' 
Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  Relief  body. 
The  proposition  was  cordially  entertained, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  holding' 
the  public  meeting. 

falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 1st  Jane.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Gardiner. 
was  chosen  moderator  for  Ihe  next  twelve 
months.  The  Rev.  Mr  Welsh  resigned  the 
office  of  presbytery  clerk,  and  received  the 
cordial  thanks  of  (he  presbytery  for  past 
services.  The  Rev.  Hngh  Baird,  Cumber- 
nauld, was  chosen  clerk  in  his  stead.  Tbo 
presbytery  then  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the 
call  from  Kilmanra  to  Dr  Jeffrey,  Denny. 
Commissioners  being  called  for,  those  from 
Denny  were  present,  but  there  were  none 
from  Kilmaurs.  A  le((er,  however,  was 
read  from  Kilmaurs  congregation,  intimat- 
ing, that  having  received  notice  from  Dr 
Jeffrey  of  his  intention  to  decline  their 
call,  to  save  trouble  and  expense,  they 
would  not  be  present  to  prosecute  it  farther, 

ar  Dr 

Jeffrey, — when  he  formally  declined  it,  and 
intimated  his  resolution  to  remain  in  his 
present  charge.  Mr  Grossart,  student,  was 
examined  on  natural  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, and  his  examination  was  sustained. 
Appointed  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  June^— the  Rev.  ,I}r 
King,  moderator.  Mr  Burgess  rcquest&d. 
his  name  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
mittee on  missionary  churches,  as  he  was 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  hi*,  request 
was  granted.  Sir  Thomas.  Kennedy,  .it a-, 
denf,  under  (rials  f*or  license,  having  .de- 
livered all  'Wis  trials,  was  licensed  as  a 
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preacher.  The  following  students  were  testimonial  in  favour  of  Mr  P,  C.roig. 
recommended  for  examination  at  the  meet-  preacher,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
ing  in  July,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  The  cause  from  Union  Session  was  entered 
Hall, — Messrs  Matthew  Crawford,  James  on,  and,  after  some  dttcnssion,  it  was  re- 
Craig,  Daniel  M'Lean,  James  Keating,  solved,  "That  waiving  consideration  of  the 
Hugh  L.  Niven,  Robert  S.  Patterson,  Wil-  informalities  chargeable  on  both  parties, 
Ham  W.  Watson,  John  Wilson,  Andrew  the  presbytery  do  proceed  to  judge  of  the 
Black,  John  Bannatyne,  John  Taylor,  John  cause  on  its  merits ; "  from  which  decision 
Pettigrew,  Robert  M.  M'Innea,  James  Rev.  J.  Bain  dissented.  Papers  were  then 
Hay,  John  Boyd.  Examiualors  were  ap-  read,  and  parties  heard.  In  the  course  of 
pointed  by  the  presbytery  on  the  several  the  discussion,  it  having  appeared  that 
branches  enjoined  aa  subjects  of  examine-  the  cause  hail  originated  in  a  misunder- 
tiou  by  the  Synod.  Rev.  J.  Robertson,  of  standing  between  a  party  who  demanded 
Shamrock  Street  Church,  was  appointed  for  the  disjunction  and  a  member  of  session,  a 
the  year  superintendent  of  the  students  committee  was  appointed  to  retire  and  eon- 
attending  tho  University.  Mr  Burgess  was  fer  with  them,  in  order  to  bring  then  to  a 
heard  on  the  following  motion,  viz, — "  The  reconciliation.  After  some  delay  the  cooj- 
presbytery  resolve  that,  in  future,  the  im-  mittae  returned,  and  reported  that  they 
position  of  hands  at  the  ordination  of  a  had  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  parties ; 
minister  shall  be  confined  to  the  moderator,  when  the  commissioners  from  Union  ses 
who  may  be  appointed  by  the  presbytery  sion  declared  that  they  were  now  ready  to 
for  the  purpose.  Having  found  that  this  give  the  disjunction  required.  Largo  sea- 
motion  was  one  which,  according  to  the  sion  reported  that  the;  bad  followed  the 
law  of  the  church,  the  presbytery  could  not  instructions  of  the  presbyter;  in  the  esse 
entertain,  Mr  Burgess  withdrew  it,  with  of  a  person  under  discipline,  and  were  now 
the  permission  of  the  presbytery.  Reports  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  penitence 
from  the  committee  for  the  superintendence  which  she  afforded.  The  presbytery  directed 
of  students  were  laid  on  the  table  and  read,  her  to  be  summoned  to  attend  next  ordi- 
After  some  unimportant  business,  the  pres-  nary  meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be 
bftery  adjourned.  held  in  Lev  en  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Jul/. 
Kinross. — This  presbytery,  composed  of  Lanark— This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
the  two  congregations  In  Kinross,  with  day,  the  8th  of  June — the  Rer.  Robert 
those  of  Milnathort,  Balgedie,  Edenshead,  Cordiner,  moderator.  Messrs  Frame,  Scott, 
and  Pathstruie,  held  ita  first  meeting,  by  Mann,  and  Riddel,  students  in  divinity, 
appointment  of  Synod,  at  Milnathort,  on  were  present,  and  delivered  the  exercises 
Tuesday,  25th  May — Rev.  Robert  Leish-  prescribed  to  them.  They  ware  also  ex- 
man,  of  Kinross,  moderator.  The  business  aminedon  Hebrew,  Greek,  Theology,  Bibli- 
waa  chiefly  preliminary.  Mr  Young,  of  oal  Criticism,  and  Church  History.  These 
Milnathort,  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Mr  exercises  were  sustained,  and  they  were 
Middleton,  of  Kinross,  was  appointed  trea.  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies, 
surer.    After  making  arrangements  for  the  Messrs  Aikm an,  Henshel wood,  and  Scott, 


and  appointing     students  in  philosophy,  were  nominated  for 
d  at  Balgedie  on     examination  in  order  to 


their  next  meeting  to  beheld  at  Balgedie  on  examination  in  order  to  their  admiasioi 
the  6th  of  July,  the  presbytery  adjourned.  the  Hall  at  the  approaching  session.  There 
KirkaMy. — This  presbytery  mot  at  Edin-  was  no  other  business  of  public  interest, 
burgh,  May  4th.  At  the  request  of  Mr  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  ap- 
Patrick  Greig,  preacher,  who  has  been  ap-  pointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  20th  July, 
pointed  to  the  mission  in  Canada,  the  pres-  Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
bytery  instructed  the  clerk  to  furnish  him  1st  of  June.  The  call  from  Hull  being  de- 
with  an  extract  of  his  license,  and  appointed  dined  by  Mr  Sandy,  was  laid  aside.  Con- 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  testimonial  in  his  {negations  which  had  not  collected  for  the 
behalf.  A  complaint  by  Union  session,  Synod's  general  fund,  were  recommended 
Kirkaldy,  was  presented  against  a  former  to  make  their  collections  soon.  Moderations 
decision  of  the  presbytery,  instructing  them  were  granted  to  Swalwell,  Walker,  and 
to  disjoin  a  member  of  their  congregation;  Stockton.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Bell,  M'Creath, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  reconsider  the  cause  Parker,  and  Wilson,  with  Messrs  Telford 
at  next  ordinary  meeting. — This  presbytery  and  Douglas,  elders,  were  appointed  mem- 
met  again,  May  25th.  There  was  read  a  bers  of  the  mission  committee— Mr  Bell 
letter  from  tho  Synod's  treasurer,  contain-  convener— for  the  current  year.  Messrs 
ing  a  list  of  those  congregations  which  had  Fraser  and  Wilson  were  appointed  to  pre- 
not  collected  for  the  Synod's  general  fund,  pare  a  digest  of  the  statistical  returns  from 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  write  them,  congregations  in  the  presbytery  for  1851, 
enjoining  them  to  collect  immediately,  and  and  to  report.  The  Rev.  Henry  Highland 
to  report  their  diligence.  The  committee  Garnet,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ame- 
formerly  appointed  presented  a  draught  of  rica,  applied  for  reception  as  a  minister  of 


im. 


Bdigwm  JnteiKgetut. 


M.T 


the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  the 
flew  of  occupying  a  sphere  of  labour  in  the 
mission  field  id  Jamaica.  After  gome  con- 
versation, Messra  Pringle,  Lawsoa,  Morris, 
Bell,  Houston,  mid  Dodos,  were  appointed  a 
committee — Mr  Pringle  convener — to  meet 
here  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  current,  at  two 
rjL,  to  hold  a  friendly  conference  with  Mr 
Garnet,  to  examine  his  testimonials,  and  to 
report  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — The  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  at 
Paisley,  1st  June— the  Bey.  Wm,  Nlsbet, 
moderator.  The  Iter.  William  Stereo, 
Large,  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  and  to  prepare  an  ab- 
stract of,  the  duplicate  returns  of  the  con- 
gregations in  the  -bounds,  to  the  Synod's 
schedule  of  queries  as  to  statistics.  Mr 
Forbes  Boss,  student,  was  certified  to  the 
nreebytery  of  Galloway.  Messrs  James 
lalderston,    William    Boyd,   and    David 


s  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  at  Greenock,  on  the' 
third  Tuesday  of  July.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Sinclair  intimated  his  intention  to  submit, 
at  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  a  motion  on 
the  subject  of  the  parochial  schools. 


ing.  As  regarded  church  attendance,  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  missionary  contribution i, 
these  accounts  were  favourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appeared  that  fellowship 
meetings  bad  declined,  and  that  there  r^as 
reason  to  fear  that  family  worship  was 
much  neglected  by  some.  There  werecom- 
plaiutBby  one  or  two  members,  of  the  pre- 
valence, to  some  extent,  of  intemperance- 
It  was  generally  regretted  that  so  few  of  the 
elders*and  members  of  oar  churches  were 


would  submit,  at  a  future  meeting,  a  mo- 
tion, with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evil. 

Next  meeting  is  to  he  held  on  27  th  of  July. 

I-IKMIATIOMXBS  LICKMSEJJ. 

Mr  George  Barlas,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Perth,  8th  June ;  Mr  Thomas  Kennedy,  by 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  8th  June. 

C1LLS  MODEGi'IED. 

Alloa,  Wttt  Congregation. — Mr  John 
Macfarlane,  probationer,  called  25th  May. 

Edinburgh,  South  College  Streets- The 
Bar.  David  M'Ewan,  of  Ayr,  called  16th 
Jane, — Bev.  Dr  Harper,  Leith,  presiding. 

Campbelton,  Ardeiier. — Mr  Wm.  Mam, 
probationer,  called  1 7th  Jims — MrMunro, 


A  call  from  the  West  Congregati 
Alloa  to  Mr  John  M'Farlane,  to  be  col- 
league and  successor  of  the  Bev.  W.  Preset, 
was  sustained  and  concurred  in.  Farther 
supply  was  appointed  to  the  congregation, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Fraser's  continued 
illness.  A  letter  was  read  from  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Synod,  in  reference  to  the  neglect 
of  one  of  the  congregations  to  make  the  col- 
lection for  the  Synod's  general  fund.  A 
certificate  was  presented  from  the  presby- 
tery of  Hamilton,  transferring  to  this  pres- 
bytery Mr  ThomaaUre,  student  in  divinity 
of  the  first  year ;  and  he  was  appointed  to 

gve  a  sermon,  and  be  examined  along  with 
e  other  students,  on  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy, at  next  meeting.  Mr  Thomas 
Russell,  student  in  divinity  of  the  first  ye. 


At  Peterhead,  on  the  98th  May.  the  Rev. 
Robert  Campbell,  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  there,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  and  60th  of  his  ministry. 

At  Lilliesteaf,  Selkirk,  on  the  8th  June, 
the  Rev.  William  Lauder,  senior  minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Earl- 
stoun,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  4t>th 
of  his  ministry. 

At  Dumfries,  Canada  West,  on  the  15th 
May,  after  a  fen  hours  illness,  the  Rev. 
James  Roy,  of  St  George's  United  Presby- 
terian Church  there.'        „ 


was  transferred  to  the  presbytery  of  Ork- 

" '    "  "  "'ackmannan,  preached 

i  sermon,  from  Is.  i 


noy.  Mr  Brown, 


of  Clacks 


9  ;  and  Mr  Smith,  of  Bannock  burn,  de- 
livered an  address,  founded  on  Gal.  i.  8. 
These  discourses  were  accompanied  with 
devotional  exercises.  The  presbytery  then 
ngaged  In  conversation  on  the  state  of  re- 
n  in  the  congregations.  The  accounts 
a  on  this  subject  were  full  and  interest- 


as 


In  reference  to  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M'Cullocb,  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  extract 
from  which  appeared  in  the  October  Num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  p.  475,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  long  communication  from  the  Bev. 


so  greatly  as  to  justify  our  excluding  for 
Its  sake  other  matter  pressing  for  admis- 
sion into  our  columns.  On  one  point  re- 
ferred to  in  die  extract  we  published,  jus- 
tice requires  that  we  give  Mr  Trotter's 
explanation.      Speaking  for  the  minority 
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Jalf, 


whom  Mr  M'Culloch  refers  to  as  standing 
aloof  from  the  plan  of  training  a  native  mi. 
niady,  Mr  Trotter  sayi — "We  never  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  theological 
seminary  bj  our  Synod,  bat  only  the 
teaching  of  secular  branches  in  it,  and  the 
admission  of  students  that  were  not  in- 
tended for  the  ministry ." 

MiLBouKNs,  south  intnuui. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Cotling- 
wood,  Melbourne,  was  opened  for  public 
worship  on  Sabbath,  22d  February  last— 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Ramsay,  of  Colling  Street, 
Melbourne,  preached  in  the  forenoon,  Rot. 
Robert  Hamilton,  minister  of  the  church, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tur- 
ret!, of  I*n*d*le  Street,  to  the  f  -'- 
At  the  close  of  the  forenoon  sen 


?se 


Ramsay  made  a  statement  in  reference  pt 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  new 
church,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 


chapel,  but  the  reverend  proprietor  having 
failed  in  establishing  a  congregation,  jt 
was  thenpnrchased  by  three  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  body,  by  whom  ft  is 
now  held  in  trust  for  a  United  Presbyterian 
Church  how  to  be  farmed  to  Collingwood, 
a  rapidly-increasing  district  of  the  city. 
Mr  Ramsay  concluded  by  mentioning 
briefly  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr  Ha- 
milton had  been  induced  to  leave  the  scene 
of  bis  labours  in  Scotland  for  one  in  that 
distant  region,  and  by  pronouncing  on  him 
a  high  commendation,  in  which  we  are  rare 
all  who  have  known  him  in  this  country 
will,  like  ourselves,  most  cordially  join. 


iMontglg)  Retrospect 


PROCEBBlOFH. 

A  botal  proclamation  has  been  issued 
against  Roman  Catholic  processions,  and 
the  nse  of  priests'  robes,  save  to  chapels 
and  private  houses.  These  are  forbidden 
by  the  Act  of  1829,  commonly  called  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  It  ap- 
pears, from  some  statements  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  about 
two  months  ago,  bad  taken  part  in  a  public 
procession  in  Ireland.  This  being  the  first 
time  in  which  a  pre]  ate  had  s  o  acted,  afriend  ly 
warning  was  seat  him,  that  if  the  offence 
were  repeated,  the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  prosecute.  It  had,  moreover, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government, 
that  Roman  Catholics  in  Britain  were  going 
to  renew  those  processions  which  had  been 
suppressed  for  three  hundred  years,  by 
marching  from  village  to  village  with 
banners  and  emblems  of  their  faith,  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  reference 
was  made  to  one,  which  bad  moved  for  four 
miles  along  the  high  road,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  with  banners, 
emblems,  crucifixes  and  images.  The  procla- 
mation is  not  to  be  published  in  Ireland,  un- 
less tbe  offence  committed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  be  repeated.  We  cannot 
help  considering  this  proclamation,  appear- 
ing a  few  weeks  before  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  as  an  electioneering  manoeuvre. 
It  will  not  do  the  Government  much  good. 
Considering  their  shuffling  conduct  on  Nay- 
nooth,  he  must  be  a  simp'cton  indeed  who 
considers  that  Earl  Derby  has  any  more  in- 
tention of  grappling  with  the  Papal  question 
than  Lord  John  Russell.   But,  meanwhile, 


it  will  be  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  another  instance  of  Protestant  persecu- 
tion against  the  true  faith.  Poor  unfor- 
tunates, we  pity  them  much  t   Of  course,  it 


o  persecution  to  put  a  man  in  prison  in 
>  forbid    papal   processions,    with  their 


nan  in  pns 
Rome,  for  circulating  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  1  but  it  is  dreadful  persecution 


to  create  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 
We  append  the  proclamation. 


"  Whereas,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Bis  late 
Majesty  King  George  IV.,  for  the  relief  of 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  is 
enacted  that  no  Raman  Catholic  ecclesiastic, 
nor  any  member  of  any  of  the  religious  orders, 
communities,  or  societies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows, 
should  exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  wear  the 

places  of  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, or  in  private  houses  ;  and  whereas  it 
has  been  represented  to  us  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics,  wearing  the  habits  of  their 
orders,  have  exercised  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  highways 
and  places  of  public  resort,  with  many  per- 
sons in  ceremonial  dresses,  bearing  burners 
and  objects,  or  symbols,  of  their  worship,  in 
procession,  to  the  great  scandal  and  annoy- 
ance of  large  numbers  of  our  people,  and  to 
the  manifest  danger  of  the  public  peace  ;  and 

such  violation  of  the  law  has  been  committed 
near  places  of  public  worship  during  tbe  time 
of  Divine  service,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disturb  the  congregations  assembled  therein. 


1852. 
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we  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
*dnty,  by  and  with  the  advice  01  ov 
'  Council,  to  Issue  this  our  Royal  Proch 
'solemnly  wanting  all  those  whom  it  r 
Tern,  that,  wboiit  we  are  reaiWeii  to 

.<Omr  Soman  Catholic  subject!  in  tin    

-turbed  enjoyment  of  their  legal  right!  and 
■  paligioui  fi-eedum,  we  ate  determined  to  pre- 

Affencee  aa  aforesaid,  whereby  the  offenders 
itnaj  draw  upon  themselves  the  punishments 

.Attending  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
..peace  and  security  of  our  dominions  : 


'  "(liven  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  this  15th  day  of  Jane,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1852,  and  in  the  I5th 

;  year  of  our  reign. 

"God  savb  tui  Quien." 


ir  ■fcouaden  meeting  waa  expelled;  and  the  society  dis- 

— r  Privy  aolved:     Tins  morning,  Mr  Loutit  i>  canvass- 

.mation,  ing  for  faithful  men  and  true,  and  thus  one 

iayeon-  thousand  members  are  gone  at  a  stroke.'— 

protect  Yours  truly,  Isaac  Schopibxd."     ■ 


S  mPTOHS  ofa  "  break-up  "  continue  to  aho  w 
themselves  in  the  Wesley  an  Conference. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Per  rival,  late  of  Ceylon, 
has  resigned  bis  connection  with  that  body, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  the 
mission  field,  and  has  received  holy  orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  Wes- 
ley an  ministers  in  Ireland  hare,  within  the 
-last  few  weeks,  left  the  body,  and  an- 
nounced themselves,  as  the  result  of  prayer- 
ful inquiry,  to  hare  become  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Their  names  are,  the  Rev.  Mr 
'Henderson,  of  Cork,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 
■Stephens,  of  Tralee  ;— both  of  them  men 
of  high  character,  and  much  esteemed  in 
the  denomination  they  have  left.  Mr  Hen- 
-derson  has  received  and  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  pastorate  of  the  Independent 
church  in  Cork,  -and  has  already  com- 
menced his  labours.    - 

The  movement  is  still  going  "on  in  Eng- 
land. The  Methodists' of  Lincolnshire  Will 
.not  submit  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.    The  following  letter  is  a 

specimen  :— 

.  '•  Louth.June  1st,  11152.— Memorable  day.— 
.The  beautiful  sun  arose  this  morning  upon 
Lincolnshire,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  and,  when  peeping  down  upon 
Louth  with  his  silvery  rays,  saw,  for  the  first 
"time  in  that  period,  Louth  without  one  Wes- 

committee,  sent  from  the  district  meeting 
held  at  Horncastle,  met  Ihe  Louth  leaders' 
mooting  last  night,  convened  by  special  no- 
iicei  and  read  to  them  the  finding  of  the  dis- 

follows :— 'That  those  leaders  who  would  not 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  special  district 
meeting  to  expel  both  officers  and  members, 
their  offices  and  membership  ceased  imme- 
diately.' Speeches  followed— one  from  Mr 
Sharplcy,  an  hour  long.  Then  the  deputa- 
tion called  upon  all  the  leaders,  one  by  one,  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  which  they 
presented.      All,  all  refused,  so  the  whole 


in  Parliament,  and  among  politicians,  are 
must  put  him  down  as  a  grumbler,  Consider 
.the  significant  declaration  of  tha  Marquis 
.  of  Breadalbane  in  the  Honse  of  Peers,  that 
the  Government  should  gradually  and  judi- 
ciously withdraw  all  gran  ti  of  money  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  We  know  that  he  would 
fireserve  the  Established  churches  in  their 
atagrity ;  but,  at  least,  he  has  made  one 
great  step  in  the  right  direction.  Consider 
the  statement  made  byMrWfllpole,  Secre- 
.tary  of  State,  on  the  management  of  Episco- 
pal and  capitular  property.  Hesaid,  "Two 
principles  are  to  be  kept  in  view, — to  relieve 
those  high  officers  of  the  church  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
all  worldly  and  temporal  affairs,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  property 
is  such  a  connection  with  them,  as  not  to 
leave  them  mere  dependents  and  stipen- 
diaries of  the  state.  Sir  It.  Inglis,  that 
good  old  honest,  consistent  Tory,  and  de- 
fender of  state  church  ism,  was  quite 
alarmed,  and  rose  up  to  enter  his  protest. 
He  "felt  it  right  to  notice  that,  from  the 
cheers  with  which  these  expressions  were 
received,  more  was  understood  from  them 
than,  doubtless,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman intended.  When  he  talked  of 
relieving  the  bishops  from  worldly  cares 
And  duties,  he  did  not  mean  to  separate 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  state ;  he 
did  not  mean  to  remove  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords."  There  were  loud 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear,"  in  which  Mr  Walpole 
himself  joined.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  church  and  state 
can  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  frightening  the  House  from 
its  propriety,  and  without  its  being  sup- 
posed to  involve  the  decapitation  of  our 
beloved  Queen,  and  the  horrors  of  a  bloody 
revolution.  Consider,  too,  the  damaging 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  this 
session,  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  What  an  expo- 
sure of  the  cathedral  trusts!    What  an  ex- 
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Of  the  Iaw  to  interfere  In  inch  a  flagrant  we  would  scarcely  think  ourselves  justified, 
ease  as  that  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  in  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  give  a 
Welti,  and  Mr  Bennett!  These  exposures  vote  to  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  who 
are  not  made  in  Tain.  The;  are  creating  did  not  pledge  himself  against  this  grant 
a  public  opinion,  whose  voice  will  be  felt.  We  judge  no  man,  hot  such  is  onr  opinion, 
Action  must  be  taken  upon  them,  no  matter  long  thought  over,  and  carefully  considered. 
what  olaae  of  men  are  round  onr  Q«oen'a  Repeal  the  Maynootb  grant,  and  the  Irish 
throne.  Consider,  too,  the  reception  of  Regium  Donnta  would  not  live  a  year, 
the  ecclesiastical  items  in  the  miscel-  Repeal  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  we  would 
laneoat  estimates.  The  beggarly  grant  not  giro  five  yean'  purchase  for  the  Irish 
of  I..1 700,  given  under  the  name  of  1U-  Establishment.  The  Maynooth  grant  Is  » 
gium  Donum,  to  the  English  Dissenters,  has  petty  question  a*  respects  the  sum,  but  it  is 
been  withdrawn,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  the  bey-stone  in  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
the  English  Dissenters.  The  Irish  Regium  arch.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
Donum  of  1*38,5(0,  to  the  Irish  Preabv-  tency,  or  want  of  equity,  or  obscuration  of 
terians,  was  passed,  though  not  without  principle,  in  the  attack  upon  Maynooth,  we 
sharp  disc  nasi  on.  For  the  grant  57,  against  have  nererfelt  it.  We  have  never  con- 
it  34.  The  grants  to  the  Scottish  Estab-  cealed  onr  object — the  emancipation  of  the 
liebmeot  never  before  met  with  such  pun-  church  from  all  secular  control.  We  have 
gent  criticism.  L.4331  was  asked  lor  a  never  concealed  from  the  advocates  of  an 
chapeltoourambassadorinCoustantinople  established  church,  that  it  wo*  not  wise 
It  was  opposed,  and  the  application  was  policy  for  them  to  attack  Maynooth,  and 
withdrawn.  Sums  were  asked  for  the  ex-  (hat  it  would  probably  bring  down  their 
pauses  incurred  by  the  bishops  of  Barbs-  own  bouse ;  but  we  have  always  told  them, 
does,  Antigna,  and  Newfoundland,  in  the  that  if  they  wore  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
risitationof  theirdioceses;  thepassageof  a  meat,  we  would  aid  them,  in  oar  own  way. 
chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople ;  And  we  are  just  as  willing  to  co-operate 
and  also  for  an  item  of  L. 92, 10s.  for  the  en-  withProtestantsofanestabU>hodchurob,in 
tertainment  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  on  attacking  Maynooth  singly  (upon  oar  own 
boardher  Majesty's  steam-ship  "Reynard."  grounds,  be  it  remembered/),  as  we  wore 
Mr  Anstey  (who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  years  ago  in  'co-operating  with  Roman  Ca- 


board  her  Majesty's  steam-ship  "Reynard."  grounds,  be  it  remembered/),  as  v 

" "     *  '   '     'a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  yean  ago  in  'eo-operatii       '  '    ~ 

«d  them  all.    He  said,  tholics  in  attacking  singl_ 

e  the  consequences  of  Let  Dissenters,  then,  do  their  duty  at  the 


a  Voluntary),  opposed  them  all.    He  said,  tholics  in  attacking  singly  the  Irish  Church. 

"These  votes  were  the  consequences  of  Let  Dissenters,  then,  o*    "--'     "  L_ 

Others,  and  if  ecclesiastical  had  a  pull  on  hustings  this  month.    8 

the  treasury,  they  were  like  the  horse-leech  gan.    The  Voluntary  canee  is  malting  great 

Which  had  three  daughters  crying,  '  Give,  progress.    Endowments  to  all,  or  endow- 


of  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  Rome."     state  question. 

Sir  O.  Fecfaell  "  hoped  this  would  be  the  last  
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much  has  been  done  by  the  Maynooth  move- 
ment to  help  forward  the  great  cause  of 
Voluntaryism.  The  consequences  of  with-  It  seems  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
drawing  this  grant,  its  vital  connection  Establishment  has  come  ontwllh  more  pomp 
with  other  grants,  and  even  with  the  main-  and  splendour  this  year,  than  it  has  done 
tenance  of  an  established  church  itself,  bare  since  the  disruption.  A  Tory  administra- 
tes forced  upon  many  minds  in  high  tion  Is  in  power,  and  this  naturally  raiiss 
(places,  who  were  la  the  habit  formerly  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  cling  to  past  tradi- 
ooking  upon  Voluntaryism  as  a  mere  lions.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Lord 
dream  of  a  few  foolish  fanatics.  Most  use-  High  Commissioner,  has  been  spending 
ful  speeches  have  been  made  in  Parliament;  money  freely,  and  making  the  old  ballsH 
and  among  these,  we  do  not  count  the  Holyrood  ring  with  the  sounds  of  festivity- 
least  valuable,  those  of  the  opponents  of  The  Whig  Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  B«J- 
Ihe  repeal  of  the  grant.  They  have  boldly  haven  was  considered  rather  stingy ;  and 
enunciated  the  principle,  that  if  yon  take  there  is  a  pretty  general  suspicion  that  he 
this  grant  front  Maynooth,  yon  cannot  stop  always  contrived  to  put  into  bis  own 
there;  and  you  must  treat  other  denomina-  pocket  a  part  of  the  snm  of  L.2000,  which 


tions  in  the  same  manner.    Exactly  so  ;     is  taken  ont  of  our  pockets  to  pay 
this  is  our  object.    We  know  the  import-     official  espouses  of  the  Lord  High  .Com- 
re  of  Maynooth  in  connection  with  all     missionerof  the  very  venerable,  the  General 


religions  grants,  and  with  all  church  estah-     Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
skfamente ;  and  It  is  upon  this  account  that     so  Lord  Mansfield.    It  is  said   be  spent 
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L.3000  oddities*!.     This  will  prove  nome  ed  Church,  it  has  a  deadening  effect  upon 

compensation  for  his  not  being  a  Preebv-  christian  liberality.    So  far  fcdth  the  mem- 

terian.  The  Assembly  met  in  the  Assembly  bors    of    a  national    establishment    giving 

Hall,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  20th  Way  larger  contributions  for  religions  and  bene- 

— the  Rev.  Dr  Forbes,  of  Boharm,  was  volant  purposes,  because  the;  are  exempted 

chosen  moderator.  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  their  own 

The  liberality  of  the  Established  Church  religious  institutions,  it  bis  the  very  oppo- 

does  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  the  site  effect 

proceedings  of  this  Assembly.    There  is  the  Stiptmk  of  Miniatert, — This  subject  was 

Auchterwder  case.     Asnm  of  about  L.1000  brought  op,  principally  in  connection  with 

of  damages,  incurved  during  this  well-known  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  stated 

controversy,  is  still  resting  upon  the  mem-  that  the  stipends  had  fallen  one-third  since 

hers  of  the  presbyter?.    The  Free  Church  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  The  country 

paid  the  share  of  L.140O,  which  was  alio-  ministers  had  last  L.SQ.000  or  L.70,000 

caieci  to  the  members  who  came  out  at  the  each  year  since  IMS-  Dr  B.  Lee,  curiously 
disruption.     This  was  a  matter  of  justice, 
for  this  presbyter;  was  fighting  the  battle 

of  the  church  ;  and  jet  tho  Establishment  .       - 

has  not  had  sufficient  spirit  to  pay  it  off,  who  said,  that  if  the  money  bad  gone  any 
and  release  the  poor  members  of  presby-  where,  it  must  have  been  into  the  pockets 
tery  from  their  obligation.  The  matter  was  of  the  consumer.  We  should  think  bo.  A 
remitted  to  a  committee.  It  would  appear  committee  was  appointed,  "  with  the  view 
that  the  claim  was  subsequently  rejected,  of  devising  soch  measures  m  may,  by  the 
There  is  the  fund  for.  Ai  general  expenses  divine  blessing,  tend  to  remedy  a  state  of 
of  the  church.  Out  of  this  fund  are  paid  things  which  occasions  so  much  embarrass- 
sabcria  of  clerks,  expenses  of  moderator,  meat  and  tuneting."  The  Established 
&c,  Ac  A  sum  of  L.llDOis  granted  from  Church  is  preparing  work  for  Dissenters. 
the  public  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  it  An  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  stipends 
is  not  sufficient.  An  assessment  of  ten  thus  reduced  from  the  tssexhumted  temds ; 
shillings  was  levied  upon  each  oongrega-  and  where  the  teiads  are  exhausted,  an  ap- 
tion  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  To  this  peal  will  be  made  to  the  national  Ex- 
appeal  orjy  one  hundred  and  forty-five  cheqaer,  to  supplement,  as  it  now  does,  all 
congregation*   had  responded,  and   their  stipends  under  L.150. 

entire  contributions  amounted  to  L.79,  7s.  Parochial  Sckeolt. — The  report  embraced 

fid.    The  debt  was  now  L.4S7.     The  Co-  many  recommendations,  hot  its  substance 

loniai  Motion  Commute  report  an  income  was  this  : — The  exclusive  jurisdiction   of 

of  L.2684,  being  a  decrease,  as  compared  the  Established  Church  over  the  national 

with  last  year,  of  L.359.    The  parochial  schools.    The  sauries  of  parochial  teachers 

collections  are  less  by  L.408.     The  Borne  would  be  reduced  next  year,  probably  one 

Mittttm  Committee's  repast  is  very  gloomy,  fourth  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  applica- 

The   whole    deficiency  is    little   short  of  tion  should  he  made  to  Parliament  for  a 

L  .600,  and  the  outgoings  for  the  financial  bill  to  compel  the  heritors,  despite  of  the 

year,  ended  15th  April  last,  exceed  its  in-  act  1803,  to  maintain  (he  salaries  at  their 

come  by  upwards  of  I,. 800.  **  This  financial  present  pecuniary  amount;  and  also,  that 

position  of  matters,"  it  is  stated  in  the  re-  an  augmentation  should  be  made,  as  we 

port,  "demands  the  very  serious  attention  understand,  from  -the  Consolidated  Fund. 

of  the  Assembly;  for,  unless  some  remedial  An  animated  discussion  arose  on  this  que s- 

meaanre  be  devised  and  speedily  applied,  tion,  which  was  rather  significant.    To  gu 

the  most  disastrous  and  deplorable  results  to    Parliament    with    other    ecclesiastical 

are  inevitable."     Us  Indian  Mutton's  re-  bodies,  on  the  subject  of  a  national  educa- 

port   concludes  in  a    similar    melancholy  tion,  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested, 

strain.    "  It  rs  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  would  be  a  compromise  of  their  distinctive 

apprehension,  that  we  point,  at  this  date,  principles  is  an  establishment.     They  are 

to  our  balance-sheet,  with  the  large  de-  as  proud  and  as  insolent  as  if  there  were 

ficienej  therein  contained  of  L.6>6."     The  not  asingle  Dissenter  inScotlaod.  "Nosur- 

only  exception  to  those  lugubrious  reports  render"  is  their  motto.  Wo  say  again,  more 

was  that  of  the  endowment  scheme.    Its  work  for  Dissenters. 

funds   this  year   are  L.28,581 ;  while  for  Registrations  of  Birth,  Marriages,   and 

the  previous  year  it  had  been  upwards  of  Deaths. — An  overture  was  brought  up  from 

L.16,000.     But    still    die   funds  are  ex-  the  presbyteries  of  Dunfermline  and  Dal- 

hansted,  the  claims  an  increasing,  and  an  ksith,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  a  better 

argent  appeal  was  requisite  to  the  wealthy  system.    There  is  great  need  for  this,  as 

and  benevolent.    Its  spirit  is  desponding,  we  suppose  the  presbyteries  of  Dunferm- 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that  whatever  be  the  line  and  Dalkeith  know  full  well.    Most 

othereioellencesordefectsoi'anEBtablirii-  disgraceful  lo  a  civilised  country  is  the 

D0H=rt  by  CsOOglC 
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system  of  registrations  In  Great  Britain  ; 
but  this  national  scandal,  it  should  never  be 
:  forgotten,  ii  one  of  the  penalties  which  we 

Sy  for  the  blessing  of  a  national  diurch. 
lb  Established  Church  will  have  the  re 
giitrars  from  their  own  sect;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that,  we  hare  *  number  of 
careless  or  disreputable  men,  to  whose  care 
those  valuable  records  are  entrusted.  The 
Established  Chnrch  mnat  be  watched  here. 
We  must  hare  registrars  who  are  not 
confined  to  any  religion*  sect,  and  who  are 
placed  under  civil,  not  nnder  ecclesiastical, 
control.  And  we  add  a  third  time,  more 
work  for  Dissenters.  Our  committee  npun 
public  questions  need  not  be  idle  for  the 
(text  twelve  months. 


For  the  General  vJdlloge  Funi,  -  ■ 
itMl>diu-reu(L.13aB^     . 

For  the  College   Endowment 
Fond,         

For  the  College  Building  Fund, 

For  the  Bursary  Fund,  . . 

For  the  Foreign  Mission  Scheme, 

From  Associations,     '  . 

Miaeellaneoas  Contrlbntions, 

For  Mission  Buildings,  . 

ForlheOolenial  Scheme, 

For    the    Jews'     " 


3Mfc 


a  is,  7 

B    .0  .0 
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burgh,  on  the  SOth  Mar. 
than  its  sister  assembly,  but  it  had  more 
real  glory.  The  want  of  red  coats,  and 
cocked-hats,  and  plush  breeches,  was  not 
much  felt.  Dr  Mackellar  was  chosen,  mo- 
derator. 

Financial  Schema. — Almost  all  the  money 
raised  in  the  congregations  of  the  Free 
Church  is  reported  to  committees,  and 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  annual  ac- 
counts presented  to  the  Assembly.  Unless 
this  be  remembered,  no  fair  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  contributions  of  the 
Free  Church  and  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions. Much  is  done  in  other  denomina- 
tions, which  does  not  appear  in  their  public 
proceedings.  Nothing  is  done  in  the  Free 
Church  which  does  not  appear.  The  ac- 
counts are  made  up  to  the  31st  March. 


By  the  Home  Mission  Commit- 


For  the  Chnrch  Building 
Scheme,  from  all  sources. 

For  the  Glasgow  Church  Ex- 
tension Scheme,         .       , 


Making  a  total  of  L.53£7G  It   8 

"In  estimating  aright  the  virtuarreveimes 
of  their  schemes,  it  might  be  proper  to  slate 
that,  superadded  to  these  there  ought  to  he  > 
sum  of  upwards  of  L.2,000  recewea'  (rem 
ladies'  auxiliaries,  that  in  various  ways  moit 
generously  aided  then-  schemes.  He  did  not 
think  be  could  state  the  deficiency  (bin  jeir 
at  a  larger  sum  than  L.1737:3;6.  In  the 
item  of  congregational  offerings,  there  »as  an 
increase  this  year  over  that  of  lost  year  of 
L.855  :.S ;  1.  There  had  been  a  decrease  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
L.2S0  in  the  fund  for  colonial  churches,' of 
L.4B1 : 7 !  8  in  the  Jews'  Conversion  Fund,  of 
L.1303:  13: 10  in  the  Church  Building  Fund. 
and  of  L.1191,  12s.  in  the  Education  Food, 
but  there  liad  been  an  increase  in  the  Fenrff" 
Mission  Fund  of  L.763 1 18 : 7.  He  b*d  this 
year  also,  as  well  as  last  year,  t°  report  a 
diminution    in    the   Juvenile   Offerings  of 


31st  March  1663,  w> 

Sustentation  Fund,        .     I 
Building  Fund,      . 
Congregational  Fund,  . 
Missions  and  Education, 
Miscellaneous, 


30,990  17  3JI 
18,785  18  2 
9,380  12  10 


with  the  Home  Mission 
Scheme  through  the  Susten- 
tation Committee,  .  .  1323  15  2 
From  stations  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Highlands,  .       .       .         630  10    0 


Total  contributed  by  the 
stations,    .       .        .    L.1833    6 

Total  of  available  funds 
for  these  two  Commit- 
tees, .  7867  15  1< 

For  the  Education  Scheme,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  Government 
Grant  for  the  Normal 
School,     ....    L.13,664    3  1' 


Total,  L.267,281    1    H 

•'Total  earn  raised  from  18th  May  1849  to 
31st  March  1852,  L.2,743,901 :  4  : 8." 

These  general  statements  will  furnish  our 
readers  with  some  idea  of  the  schemes  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  will  save  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  them  up  separately.  "e 
may,  however,  remark,  that  the  loos  of  the 
various  reports  on  the  religious  and  bose- 
volent  movements  of  the  church  wsaverr 
different  from  that  of  the  reports  in  toe 
Established  Church.  The  funds,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  in  a  flourishing  condiuoii. 
and  those  for  missions  leave  no  room  for 
despondency.  The  Sustentation  Fund. » 
that  whioh  creates  roost  interest.  Mtn 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Cnurc" 


•Mta&ifili&aqtet. 


andai 
With  it 

much  us  usual :  tbe  deficiency  being  npon 
a  mmof  upward!  of  L.90,000,  little  mors 
than  Jj.JOO.  The  Burn  divisible  among 
679  ministers,  receiving  equal  dividend 
,  not  including  forty-cine  ministers;  (who 
.  are  upon  an  inferior  footing),  fields  a  divi- 
dend of  L.122.  There  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  at  present,  a*  respects  thin 
fund,  among  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church ;  and  every  aspect  of  it  is  enoom- 
passed  with  difficulties.  The  reason  is 
this.  There  are  not  900  congregations  who 
are  self-supporting— that  is,  there  are  not 
200  congregations  who  pa;  In  as  much  to 
the  Sustentstion  Fund  as  they  take  out  of 
it.  Hence,  there  are  about  500  congrega- 
tions who,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  are 
a  burden  upon  this  central  fund.  Again, 
one-fourth  of  this  Snstentation  Fund  is  con- 
tributed by  about  ten  congregations.  This 
is  a  elate  of  things  which  cannot  continue. 
The  more  liberal  congregations  flay,  that 
their  exertions  are  only  encouraging  others 
to  neglect  their  duty ;  and  that  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  increase  their  effort*,  from 
year  to  year,  to  augment  the  dividend, 
while  others  continue  inactive.  Hence, 
a  committee  appointed  at  last  Assembly, 
>  report  to  the  commission  of 


Assembly,  ■ 


is  meeting  i 


i  the  3d  March. 


The  following  principle  was  laid  down : 
"  That  as  tbe  foresaid  principle  of  an  equal 
dividend  cannot  be  either  permanently  or 
justly  maintained,  save  on  the  footing  of 

Suitable  contributions  being  made  by  all 
e  congregations  of  the  church  to  the 
fund  from  which  the  equal  dividend  is  de- 
rived, tbe  particular  sum  shall  henceforth 
be  arranged  which  each  congregation  is 
to  be  expected  to  contribute ;  and  that  with 
this  vf~-  ■*     ' 

the  committees  on  the  Snstentation  Fund, 
who  shall  be  instructed  and  authorised, 
upon  a  careful  view  of  the  numbers  and 
resources  of  the  several  congregations,  as 
indicated  by  the  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation npon  the  subject  that  is,  or  may  be, 
in  possession  of  tbe  committee,  to  adjust 
the  sums  to  be  contributed  by  the  congre- 
tions  ■  respectively  to  the  Snstentation 
Fund."  The  circumstances  of  each  con- 
gregation are  to  be  examined  into,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  should  be  ^contributed 
to  the  Snstentation  Fund;  as  it  was  notori- 
ous that  many  congregations  were  not 
Self-supporting  who  ought  to  be  so :  and 
that,  even  among  those  who  were  self-sup- 
porting, some  did  far  less  than  they  ought 
to  do.  This  proposition  occasioned  much 
dispute,  as,  in  tbe  opinion  of  some,  this  was 
imposing  an  assessment  upon  the  congrega- 
tions, and  bringing  them  all  under  the  un- 


office-bearers  of  the  church,  nitlt  instruc- 
tions that  tbe;  should  consider  it  before 
this  Assembly.  It  was  argued  in  the  As- 
sembly, teat  the  returns  from  the  presby- 
teries show  that  the  scheme  was  substan- 
tially approved  of  by  the  presbyteries  of 
the  cborc.li.  -  This  was,  however,  denied ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
still  existing,  the  committee  reported, "  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption,  without  further  con- 
ference and  explanation  with  deacons' 
courts,  and  congregations.  The  debate 
npon  the  subject  was  important.  The  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  this  Snstentation  Fund 
supplies  to  the  Free  Church  the  want  of  a 
Government  endowment,  and  keeps  the 
ministers  more  independent,  and  conse- 
quently more  faithful  in  censure  and  dis- 
cipline than  they  would  be,  were  they  sup- 
ported directly  by  their  congregations. 
With  very  questionable  taste,  Lord  Fan- 
mure  mentioned  the  case  of  a  minister  of 
some  Voluntary  church,  who  could  not  give 
hisvotetosomecandidatefor  parliamentary 
honours,  because  this  would  displease  his 
congregation.  And  hence  the  danger  of 
allowing  a  minister  lo  be  supported  imme- 
diately oy  his  church !  According  to  this 
theory  of  independence,  a  minister  of  the 
Established' Church,  being  completely  in- 
dependent of  his  congregation,  should  be 
more  faithful  in  rebuke  and  discipline  than 
a  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  who  is 
partly  dependent  upon  his  congregation, 
and  still  more  so  than  a  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  who  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  altogether  dependent  upon 
bis  congregation,  Such  "vain  babblings" 
cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  unquestioned. 
They  are  opposed  to  all  facts.  And  if  the 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  be  placed 
tinder  more  temptations  to  be  lax  In  their 
discipline,  than  they  were  when  connected 
with  the  Established  Church,  the  sooner 
they  go  back  there  the  better  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
most  assuredly,  whether  the  statement  be 
made  with  pen  or  tongue, — whether  upon 
tbe  platform  or  in  the  pulpit, — we  ahull 
denounce  it  as  a  falsehood,  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  In- 
dependent Church,  or  the  Baptist  Church, 
is  less  scrupulous  as  to  the  admission 
of  members,  and  less  careful  in  rebuk- 
ing offenders,  because  their  n 


the  churches  ol 
sight.  And  though  we  make  no  preten- 
sions to  the  prophetic  faculty,  we  tell  oar 
friends  of  the  Free  Church,  that  if  their 
sole  hope  of  preserving  the  purity  of  God's 
house  rests  in  tbe  Sustentatlon  Fund,  con.- 
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tinning  to  be  the  first  source  from  wbioh  proceedings  was  the  union  with,  the  Original 

ministerial  stipends  are  to  be  paid,  they  are  Boeedera, — to  which  lufbranos  m  made  in 

building  npon  the  sand.    The  Sustentation  our  last  Number.     The  anion  took  place 

Fund,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  stand  very  upon  two  conditions  principally.    First,  the 

long.    And  the  Snstentation  Fund,  despite  Original  Secedera  were  allowed  to  retain 

all  exertions  to  prevent  it,  will  become,  in  their  opinions  on  the  unchangeable  obligs- 

courBC  of  lirae,  a  Supplemental  Fund.    We  tion  of  the  covenants  ;  it  being  of  course 

have  no  wish  that  the  change  should  take  understood,  that  thej  do  not  annoy  the 

place  soon,  for  the  Free   Church  is  not  courts  or  pulpits  of  the  Free  Church  with 

prepared,  as  yet,  for  such  an  extensive  al-  this  harmless  abstraction.     Second,   they 

teration  of  this  scheme ;  but  every  year  is  were  not  to  be  placed  npon  the  Sustenti- 

bringing  it  nearer, — and  the  clear-sighted  tionFond;  but  a  committee  was  appointed 

men  in  the  Free  Church  will  speedily  arrive  to  consider  what  pecuniary  aid  conld  be 

at  the  same  conclusion.    It  gives  us  pain  given  them — a  door  was  also  wisely  left 

to  make  these  remarks,  bnt  a  railing  acca-  open  for  the  admission  of  the  minority, 

sation  like  thif  mam  not  pans  unnotioed.  should  they  desire  it.     When*emrionwM 

Committee   on    Efacaticti.— Though   the  formally  BOusuasMaied,  there  -was  a  good 

annual  collection  was  abandoned  last  year,  deal  of  excitement ;  and  references  were 

i     |s  had  enabled  the  committee  to  made  to  other  unions  of  a  more  extensive 


pay  the  teachers,  last  Martinmas,  the  same  character,  which   might    afterwards  take 

sum  they  had  received  the  year  before ;  and  place.    If  Dr  CandHsh,  and  other  member* 

at  Whitsunday,  even  a  somewhat  larger  of  the  Free  Church  would  be  less  obtrusive 

sum.    Of  Government  grants,  L.5794  had  in  spouting  nonsense  about  Voluntaryism, 

been  received  by  apprentice  teachers,  and  and  go  to  school  a  short  time,  and  take  a 

I,. 1864  by  teachers  in  connection  with  the  few  lessons  from  competent  teachers,  as  to 

schools;  the  largest  amount  (L.7658  in  all)  what  Voluntaryism  means,  die  prospects 

given   to  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  of  onion,  with  one  body  at  least,  would  be 

country.    These  sums  do  not  include  the  less  injured.    We  are  always  sorry  when 

grants  to  the  two  normal  schools.  these    vain   superfluities   manifest   them. 

Sabbath  School*. —There  are  1  BOO  schools,  selves ;  for  they  do  much  to  sow  alienation 

above  9000  teachers,  and  above   100,000  between  two  christian  denominations  whose 

scholars.  interests  are  one  and  the  same,  and  who 

Union    with     tit    Original    Stct&tr*. —  will  ultimately,  in  all  likelihood,  form  oie 

Probably,  the  most  interesting  pert  of  the  gnat  ecclesiastical  confederation. 


SECESSION  EXTINGUISHED  IN  SCOTLAND  ! 

When  trie  deputation  from  the  Original  Secession  Church  appeared  before 
the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  craving  admission  to  its  bosom,  there  was  no 
lack  of  laudation.  This  was  natural  enough ;  and  every  man  of  sense  makes 
considerable  allowance  for  innocent  exaggeration,  on  occasions  of  this  kind. 
Among  other  topics  of  felicitation  dwelt  upon  by  Dr  Candlish,  the  astound- 
ing fact  was  mentioned,  that  the  absorption  of  those  fifteen  small  struggling 
congregations  had  extinguished  secession  in  Scotland.  The  statement  was 
received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.  It  is  the  privilege  of  great  men 
to  be  occasionally  mysterious  and  oracular ;  and  there  may  be  some  room 
for  the  suspicion,  that  among  the  large  number  in  the  Canonmills  of  modern 
Athens,  who  applauded  to  the  echo  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Secession, 
without  any  prospect  of  a  resurrection,  there  were  very  few  who  were 
not  in  the  condition  of  the  idolaters  of  ancient  Athens,  who  worship- 
ped they  knew  not  what.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  declara- 
tion ?  We  confess  ourselves  scarcely  competent  to  settle  its  meaning. 
We  know  that  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  Secession  and  Dis- 
sent. A  Seceder  is  one  who,  while  holding  its  principle,  has  left  an  Estab- 
lished church  because  he  disapproves  of  its  corruptions.  A  Dissenter  is  one 
who  disapproves  alike  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  an  Established  church. 
A  Seceder  is  a  separatist  in  practice,  bnt  not  in  theory ;  and  he  would  go 
back  to  an  Established  church,  if  the  evils  which  occasioned  his  original 
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separation  were  removed.  A  Dissenter  is  a  separatist  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  and  he  would  not  go  back-to  an  Established  church;  though  the 
evils  which  occasioned  his  original  separation  were  removed.  According  to 
this  distinction,  a  Free  Churchman  is  a  Seceder,  and  a  United  Presbyterian 
is  a  Dissenter.  "Now  Dr  Candlish  may  mean,  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ctrarch  has  passed  from  the  ranks  of  Secession  to  those  of  Dissent.  This  is 
true  as  a  practical  question — most  assuredly,  that  church  is  too  much 
enamoured  of  its  spiritual  liberties  to  go  back  to  bondage.  That  church  has  , 
long  had  its  eyes  open  to  the  fact,  that  state-support  without  state-control  Is 
a  devout  imagination ;  and  that  the  Free  Church  theory  of  an  establish- 
ment— food  and  shelter,  without  the  collar  and  the  chain — has  never  been 
realised  in  history,  and  is  a  thing  absolutely  impracticable  in  the  present 
condition  of  society.  And  when  the  auspicious  union  took  place  between 
the  two  bodies,  now  called  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  names 
"Secession"  and  "Belief "  were  abandoned.  This  was  deliberately  and 
wisely  done,  for  "  Secession  "  has  reference  to  something  from  which  you 
have  seceded,  and  "  Relief"  has  reference  to  something  from  which  you 
have  sought  deliverance.  A  new  name,  a  name  of  freedom,  was  adopted, 
which  had  no  reference  to  an  established  church,  as  if  we  "  did  still 
remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely :  the  cucum- 
bers and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick." 
And  in  assuming  that  name,  we  took  up  an  independent  position, 
and  said  in  substance — "  What  have  we  to  do  any  more  with  idols?"  But 
even  supposing  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  Seces- 
sion Church,  and  has  become  a  Dissenting  Church  by  its  change  of  prin- 
ciple—the Free  Protesting  Church  fs  surely  a  Secession  Church.  It  is  a 
church  out  of  communion  with  the  Established  Church,  by  necessity,  not  by 
its  own  free  choice.  The  necessity  and  the  free  choice,  it  is  admitted,  were 
spiritual,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  question.  It  is  ever  lauding  the  Church 
Establishment  principle,  and  ever  condemning  the  Voluntary  principle.  It 
is  thus  a  Secession  Church,  according  to  the  same  theory  which  makes  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  cease  to  be  a  Secession  Church.  And  hence 
we  say,  that,  according  to  its  own  showing,  the  disruption  added  about 
seven  hundred  churches  to  the  lists  of  Seceders. 

But  again,  let  us  take  the  lowest  and  narrowest  possible  view  of  the 
Statement  made  by  Dr  Candlish,  as  to  the  annihilation  of  Secession  in  Scot- 
land. Fifteen  congregations,  that,  with  an  exception  or  two,  were  almost 
dying  for  want  of  sustenance,  have  been  connected  with  the  Free  Church. 
What  then?  Were  there  none  left  1  What  is  the  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tions that  still  call  themselves  the  Original  Secession  Church  T  and  which  are 
both  more  in  numbers,  and  in  a  more  vigorous  state,  than  were  those  now 
united  with  the  Free  Church.*  Are  these  twenty-one  congregations  not  seces- 
sion? And  then,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  which  the  Free  Church  professes  so  much  attachment  for  its  support  of  the 
principle  of  an  Establishment,  and  for  its  repudiation  of  Voluntaryism  f  Are 
they  not  Seceders?     What  are  they  then?     Are  they  Dissenters? 

*  Some  may  suppose  there  U  here  a  contradiction.  The  facts  are  these.  There  was 
a  majority  in  the  Synod  in  favour  of  union,  but  not  a  majority  of  congregations.  There 
are  thirty-six  congregations  in  the  Almanack,  of  which  fifteen  have  joined  the  Free 
Church,  leaving  twenty-ono  in  their  original  position.  Two  ministers,  without  charges, 
joined,  making  seventeen  in  all.  That  the  congregations  who  entered  into  this  union 
were,  with  an  exception  or  two,  the  poorest  in  the  denomination,  and  were  dependent  upo- 
the  Supplemental  Fund,  was  mentioned  in  ill  the  a< 


le  accounts  we  have  seen  of  the  djsruptio: 
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The  matter  is,  in  our  own  opinion,  not  worth  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
pains  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  regard  it  as  entitled  to  a  moment's  consideration.  It 
served  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  the  reverend  orator  received  his  reward 
by  the  applause  which  followed  it.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down, 
in  good  earnest,  to  frame  a  response,  other  than  that  right  royal  one,  which  ia 
universally  given  to  the  question  so  famous  in  the  literature  of  the  early  ages— 
"Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

I,  laid  the  Sparrow, 

With  m  j  bow  and  arrow, 

I  killed  Cock  KoWd."  '  . 

But  a  judicious  friend  has  suggested  to  us,  that  though  the  people  in  Scotland 
know  well  what  value  to  put  upon  a  rhetorical  flourish  of  this  kind,  its  mean- 
ing may  be  misunderstood  elsewhere.  He  says,  that  Secession  being  the  older 
and  larger  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  an  impression  may  be 
made  upon  persons  abroad,  not  much  conversant  with  our  ecclesiastical  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  church  of  Erskine  and  Gillespie  has  ceased  to  exist.  Id 
order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  we  have  penned  these 
sentences,  and  the  compositors  have  been,  and  are  hereby,  duly  instructed  to 
give  them  all  the  prominence  of  leads,  large  type,  and  the  last  pages  in  this  our 
Magazine,  which,  though  it  is  only  a  Dissenting  periodical,  has,  we  believe, 
by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  the  denominational  magazines  in.  Scotland. 
We  summon  before  our  editorial  bar  our  numerous  readers  1  Ye  inhabitants 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  ye  dwellers  in  the  Canada  s,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  old  American  States,  and  those  which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  ye  denizens  of  Southern  and  Western  Africa ;  ye  who  read  our 
pages  in  the  lovely  islands  of  the  West ;  and  ye,  too,  who  peruse  them  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  find  in  them  something  more  valuable  tluui 
gold, — Know  ye  by  these  presents  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  ceased  to  exist. 

II.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  in  a  more  healthy  and 
prosperous  state,  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence. 

III.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  as  good  a  right  to  call  itself  the 
National  Church  as  any  church  in  Scotland.  It  supplies  the  means  of  grace 
to  probably  as  large  a  number  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  either  the 
Established  Church  or  the  Free  Church. 

IV.  The  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  venera- 
tion for  the  pious  Establishment  principle,  and  its  abhorrence  of  die  infidel 
Voluntary  principle,  is  becoming  Voluntary,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  any 
reasonable  person  can  expect.  The  process  commenced  at  the  disruption.  It 
has  gone  on  ever  since.  It  is  now  going  on.  And  it  will  go  on  every  year, 
in  an  accelerating  ratio.  The  leading  men  of  the  Free  Church  Jcnow  mis. 
They  mourn  over  it,  but  they  cannot  help  it.  Moral  laws  arc  as  unchangeable 
as  the  laws  of  nature.  The  stream  must  rush  onward  to  the  ocean,  whenever 
the  barrier  is  removed  which  impeded  its  progress.  And  this  is  the  law,  the 
royal  law  of  liberty,  which  shall  eventually  annihilate  both  Secession  churches 
and  Established  churches,  by  bringing  them  back  to  that  solid  basis  of  truth 
and  of  justice,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  founded  his  own  church. 

Printed  by  Thomas  Miibraj,  of  2,  Amiston  Place,  and  William  Gibh,  of  13, <tooen 
Street,  at  the  Printing  Office  of  Mobrat  and  Gibb,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane, 
sad  Published  bj  William  Omphant,  of  SI,  Buocleuch  Place,  at  bit  Shop,  7,  Soath 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  S6th  of  Jane  1652. 
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4tf0te!Uitttott0  Communications. 

/  THE  WORLD'S  ESTIMATE  OP  THE  FRIENDS  OF  TRUTH, 

Tse  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians,  adverts,  in  a  manner  at 
once  pathetic  and  searching,  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  some  members  of  the  church  with  reference  to  himself.  With  a 
fidelity  that  knew  no  compromise,  that  faithful  witness  had  testified  alike  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  truth  of  that  God 
whom  the  Saviour  reveals.  With  all  the  decision  of  one  who  felt  he  could 
do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  was  bound  to  do  everything  for  it,  he  per- 
severed in  its  assertion  and  defence  until  his  fight  was  over,  and  the  victory 
achieved.  It  would  appear  that,  in  the  earlier  intercourse  which  Paul  had 
with  the  Galatian  converts,  they  were  exceedingly  attached  to  his  person 
and  ministry.  But  it  would  seem  that  some  who,  at  the  first,  received  him 
:is  an  angel  of  God,  and  who  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and 
given  them  to  him,  had  that  been  possible,  were  disposed  to  regard  him,  in 
the  long  run,  as  little  better  than  an  enemy.  "The  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  "  was,  that  he  sought  to  bring  them  entirely  from  subjection  to 
those  "weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  in  bondage  to  which  Judaising 
teachers  endeavoured  to  replace  them.  This  circumstance  elicits  from  Paul 
the  interrogation — "Am  I,  therefore,  become  your  enemy,  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth  T  " — a  question  which,  whether  we  regard  it  as  expressive  of 
surprise,  compassionate  remonstrance,  or  honest  indignation,  may  suggest  a 
train  of  thought  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable. 

Paul  was  counted  an  enemy  by  the  very  parties  he  was  moat  anximit  to  benefit. 
This  apostle  was  a  philanthropist,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Next  to  his 
Master,  he  loved  mankind.  How  he  pitied  his  sin-darkened  kinsmen  !  and 
with  what  wide-spread  arms  he  sought  to  embrace  them  as  brethren  in 
Jesus  I  His  philanthropy  was  comprehensive.  It  scorned  the  artificial 
limits  of  geography.  It  embraced  the  alien  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jew.  It 
knew  no  boundaries  but  those  which  the  globe  acknowledges.  And  it  was 
as  active  as  it  was  comprehensive.  It  was  a  true  account  he  gave  of  him- 
self when  he  said  he  was  in  labours  oft.  He  was  always  busy.  Even  his 
prison-house  was  converted  into  a  great  centre  of  evangelistic  effort.  How 
varied  his  labours,  and  how  well-directed  withal !     Now,  he  is  endeavour- 
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ing  to  free  the  Jew  from  the  entanglements  of  carnal  prejudice, — again,  he 
is  confounding  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  or  confirming  the  faith  of  believers, 
— now,  he  is  disputing  in  the  schools,  and  anon,  he  is  pouring  balm  into  the 
wounded  breast, — now,  he  is  tearing  to  tatters  the  arguments  of  false 
teachers,  and  scattering  them  'to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  again,  he  is 
weeping  over  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  It  has  been  said  of  the  steam- 
engine,  that  it  can  embroider  muslin,  or  forge  anchors  :  Paul  could  adminis- 
ter "  sincere  milk  to  a  new-born  saint,"  or  overthrow  the  mightiest  structures 
of  ungodliness  and  error.  Would  to  God  there  were  in  the  church  now 
more  of  his  burning  love  for  souls,  his  comprehensive  philanthropy,  his 
weU-regnlated  zeal,  aid  ha  drversiAeer  powers !  There  is  «niy  one  Nam* 
tfiat  deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  illustrious  list  of  reformers  and  philan- 
thropists. Yet  Paul  was  counted  an  enemy  by  an  ungodly  world — nay, 
even  by  professing  Christians,  for  whose-  spiritual  benefit  he  had  made 
amazing  sacrifices.  They  counted  him  an  enemy  because  he  told  the  truth. 
This  was  exceedingly  hard.  Doubtless,  Paul  felt  it  to  be  so.  Certainly, 
he  was  not  wanting  iu  respect  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature.  Quite 
the  contrary.  His  fine  sensibilities  would,  be  sorely  lacerated.  Like  his 
blessed  Master,  he  would  feel  it  to  be  hard  to  be  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends.  But  he  did  not  flinch.  He  did  not  waver  in  his  testimony.  The 
witness  was  put  on  the  rack,  but  he  refused  to  prevaricate.  He  was  de- 
prived of  all  external  comforts,  but  he  remained  firm.  He  had  unseen  but 
potent  consolations.  He  had  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
approbation  of  God.  The  former  ia  a  mint  that  imparts  to  every  coin  a  royal 
image  and  superscription ;  but  the  latter  is  the  philosopher's  stone — it  turns 
all  it  touches  into  gold. 

Paul's  ease  was  hard,  but  not  singular.  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  No  new  thing  happened  to  Paul  when  he  was  counted  an  enemy 
because  he  told  the  truth.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  witnesses  for  truth,  in  all 
ages,  to  be  persecuted  by  the  world  and  by  false  brethren.  Persecution  for 
the  truth's  sake  is  older  than  the  flood ;  and  it  shall  be  doing  its  work  when 
the  last  trumpet  alarms  the  living,  and  awakes  the  dead.  Old  Testament 
Aistory  furnishes  "  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  were  counted  enemies 
Because  they  told  the  truth.  Not  one  of  them  blenched.  Not  one  of  them 
was  seduced  by  flattery,  bribed  by  gold,  or  awed  by  despotic  power.  Micaiab 
the  son  of  Imla,  stood  amidst  the  four  hundred  lying  prophets,  faithful 
among  the  faithless,  like  Milton's  Abdiel  among  the  fallen  angels.  What  was 
the  truth- teller's  reward?  Bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of  affliction  !  Never 
was  any  morsel  eaten  with  a  sweeter  relish,  or  a  lighter  heart,  than  Mieaiah's 
crust ;  and,  in  the  light  of  God's  face,  every  drop  of  that "  water  of  affliction" 
would  sparkle  bright  as  orient  gems !  The  bitter  taunt  and  wrathfbl 
scowl  of  Ahab  were  the  reward  of  Elijah  for  telling  the  truth  ;  and  the  tfme 
would  fail  to  tell  of  Isaiah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness, — of  Jerenriah,  me 
patriot-prophet, — of  Daniel,  the  faithful  and  the  pious, — and  of  other  un- 
daunted witnesses  for  God,  who  nobly  told  the  truth,  and  who  were 
counted  as  enemies.  In  New  Testament  times,  the  worldfs  estimate  of  the 
friends  of  truth  is  similar  to  that  entertained  regarding  their  brethren  of  the 
elder  age.  Look  at  Jesus,  the  embodied  truth.  He  told  the  truth  as  it  had 
never  been  told  before.  He  was  die  faithful  and  true  Witness.  How  was  he 
treated?  He  lived  a  life  of  sorrow,  and  died  the  death  of  a  malefactor  and 
a  slave.  His  immediate  disciples — the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  later  days 
— the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses — the  Puritans  of  England — the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland — the  followers  of  the  Truth-teller  in  our  own  day — hare 
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been  counted  enemies  by  a  world  of  which  they  have  been  the  most  distinguished 
benefactors.  Friends  of  truth,  when  you  suffer,  in  any  way,  on  account  of 
jour  attachment  to  truth,  no  new  thing  happena  to  you.  If  you  do  not 
suffer  at  all,  you  have  reason  to  suspect  you  are  not  telling  the  truth.  Ex- 
pect to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  likely  to 
draw  the  sword,  as  in  other  times,  to  drive  you  from  your  altars  and  your 
homes ;  or  to  mark  out,  in  the  burial-place  of  thieves  and  murderers,  the 
limits  of  a  martyr's  grave.  But,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  world  will  show 
you  that  it  counts  you  as  enemies.  Tour  case,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  but  it  is  not  singular. 

The  estimate  formed  of  Paul,  by  those  of  whose  feelings  and  conduct  he  justly 
complains,  was  exceedingly  unreasonable.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  count  a 
man  an  enemy  because  he  tells  us  the  truth.  This  is  easily  demonstrated.  The 
truth  sanctifies.  It  is  the  only  medium  of  holiness.  The  Redeemer  prays 
that  his  people  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.  The  word  of  God, 
which  is  truth,  is  all  of  sanctifying  tendency.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the 
threatening*!  of  the  Divine  law.  The  tendency  of  these  is,  to  deter  men 
from  the  commission  of  sin.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  of  a  like  tendency. 
The  examples  which  it  exhibits  evince  that  God  visits  sinners  with  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  holy  men  with  his  mercy.  Thus  the  historical  parts  of 
Scripture  "preach  righteousness."  The  promises  of  the  Bible  are  eminently 
sanctifying  in  their  tendency.  No  blessing  is  ever,  in  Scripture,  promised 
to  an  unholy  man,  be  he  prophet,  priest,  or  king ;  and  though  the  man 
were  a  beggar,  or  over-run  with  sores,  so  that  the  dogs  were  his  cruel  sur- 
geons, he  is  never  excluded  from  the  promised  blessing  of  God,  if  he  only 
have  holiness  to  which  that  blessing  may  be  attached.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Oospel  are  all  "  doctrines  according  to  godliness."  They  are  all  of  a  sanc- 
tifying tendency.  If  we  would  not  count  a  man  an  enemy  for  endeavouring 
to  promote  our  holiness — and  surely  this  would  be  unreasonable  indeed- 
then  we  ought  not  to  count  a  man  an  enemy  because  he  tells  the  truth ; 
for  the  truth  is  the  medium  of  holiness.  There  is  another  reason.  The 
truth  promotes  liberty.  The  man  who  opposes  truth  opposes  liberty.  Re- 
specting his  people,  the  Redeemer  said,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  This  is  true  in  two  senses.  It  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  souL  Before  conversion,  men  are  kept  in  bondage.  The  god  of 
this  world  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron — he  corrects  them  with  an  iron 
scourge.  They  are  also  enslaved  by  vile  affections.  But  when  they  know 
the  truth,  they  will  not  be  kept  in  such  degrading  bondage.  They  burst 
their  chains.  They  are  "  made  free  by  the  Son."  They  walk  to  and  fro, 
in  a  large  place.  They  "  go  in  and  out."  They  are  freemen  of  the  Lord. 
They  are  made  free  from  the  condemning  power  of  the  law,  and  from  the 
reigning  power  of  sin.  But  the  truth  promotes  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
'  liberty.  They  that  know  the  truth  will  not  be  "  in  bondage  to  any 
man."  The  truth  inspires  the  human  breast  with  the  love  of  universal 
liberty.  The  friends  of  truth  have  ever  been  the  most  resolute  and  con- 
sistent advocates  of  human  rights.  The  love  of  truth  has  made  greater 
heroes  than  ever  have  been  made  by  the  mere  desire  of  conquest.  Id  a 
literal  sense,  pious  men  are  the  best  soldiers.  "The  men  that  know  their 
God  are  strong,  and  do  exploits."  Human  liberty  must  ever  keep  pace 
with  the  spread  of  truth.  We  have  more  real  liberty  in  Britain  than  in 
any  nation  on  earth.  Why?  Because  we  have  more  truth.  Knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  slavery  are  not  only  antagonistic  but  incompatible.  The 
Americans  know  this.     There  is  a  species  of  Satanic  policy  displayed  by 
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them  in  their  laws  anent  slavery.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  take 
away  the  "  key  of  knowledge"  from  their  slaves.  If  they  desire  to  perpetuate 
slavery,  they  must  never  relax  the  laws  which  annex  heavy  penalties  to  the 
crime  of  teaching  slaves  to  read.  If  they  wish  to  render  everlasting  their 
outrageous  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  first  sentence  in  the 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,"  they  mnst  eternise  the  mental  and  moral 
darkness  of  the  slave.  Wo  betide  American  property  in  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-men,  when  truth  reaches  the  degraded  sons  of  Africa  whom  they  have 
in  chains!  If  we  have  wiped  off  the  stain  of  slavery  from  the  escutcheoa 
of  Britain,  all  honour  to  the  truth !  When  truth  shall  be  universal,  liberty 
will  be  universal.  .  And  if  we  would  not  count  a  man  an  enemy  be- 
cause he  makes  us  free,  then  we  ought  not  to  count  him  an  enemy  be- 
canse  he  tells  ns  the  truth,  because  the  troth  is  the  only  medium  of  liberty. 
There  is  another  reason  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  two  already 
specified,  renders  the  demonstration  complete.  The  truth  saves.  It  is  the 
only  medium  of  salvation.  It  is  the  declared  will  of  God  that  all  men 
should  be  saved.  But  how  will  God  have  men  to  be  saved  ?  Is  it  by  an 
arbitrary  appointment  irrespective  of  all  means  T  No ;  He  will  have  them 
saved,  and  brought  to  knowledge.  But  will  knowledge  save  irrespective  of 
its  qualities?  Surely  not.  "God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  He  who  tells  the  truth,  therefore, 
promotes  the  great  objects  of  our  salvation ;  and  if  we  would  not  count  a 
man  an  enemy  because  he  in strumen tally  saves  our  souls,  then  we  ought  not 
to  count  him  an  enemy  because  he  tells  us  the  truth ;  since  the  truth  is  the 
only  medium  of  salvation.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  with  great 
forceful  cess,  that  the  world's  estimate  of  those  who  tell  the  truth'  is  most 
unreasonable  and  most  preposterous.  r 

Reader,  do  you  count  any  man  an  enemy  because  he  tells  you  the  truth  7 
If  you  do,  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable.  Do  you  value  the  trutla. 
and  support  the  bands  of  all  who  tell  it?  If  you  do,  be  not  surprised  if  the 
world  count  you  an  enemy.  Nay  more,  be  not  surprised  if  you  are  counted 
an  enemy  by  those  from  whom  you  might  expect  better  things.  Never 
waver  in  your  attachment  to  truth — nothing  is  half  so  lovely.  "  Truth  is 
not  sternly  cold."  She  resides  not  in  the  region  of  everlasting  snow,  and 
glaciers,  and  polar  bears.  She  is  unbending  from  her  very  nature ;  but  the 
man  who  has  been  once  attracted  by  her  fascinations,  can  never  think  her 
cold.  Never  waver  in  your  testimony  on  behalf  of  truth.  Be  neither  flat- 
tered nor  awed  into  silence,  when  truth  requires  you  to  speak  out.  It  lias 
been  well  said,  "  there  can  he  no  worthy  peace  in  forgetting  truth."  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  peace.  There  is  a  close  affinity  be- 
tween them  {  the  one  is  the  foundation,  the  other  the  superstructure.  When 
truth  shall  be  universal,  peace  will  be  universal.  When  righteousness  shaft 
run  down  our  streets  like  a  river,  our  pence  will  be  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  We  have  the  Divine  injunction,  "  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not." 
This  assumes  that  truth  is  more  valuable  than  anything  else.  So  it  is.  Re- 
cognise it  as  such.  Tell  the  truth.  Tell  it  in  the  family,  tell  it  in  the 
church,  tell  it  in  the  world.  "  Tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth."  And  should  you  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  you  wiH  &"$,[(* 
glorious  rallying  point  in  your  own  soul.  J>  C.  jH.r. 
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>     '  UNION  WM§  THE  FREE  CHURCB-WHY  NOT.l 

Aw  old  and  worthy  correspondent,  whoso  whole  life  has  breathed  the  spirit 
of  union  among  all  evangelical  Christians,  pats  to  us  the  question,  Whether  we 
'do  not  think  there  might  be  a  union  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  T  Various  points  mast  be  considered  before  an  answer 
can  be  given  to  this  question.  The  doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  two 
bodies  are  those  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  polity  of 
both  is,  with  unimportant  differences,  the  same ;  so  that  whether  you  look 
to  their  doctrinal  views  or  to  their  church  government,,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  they  might  not  form  one  body.  They  are  vastly  nearer  to 
one  another  than  different  sections  of  the  same  church  have  often  been.  But 
Still  there  are  great,  perhaps  insurmountable,  obstacles  to  a  union.  At  all 
events,  there  must  be  very  great  changes  before  such  a  consummation  con 
be  brought  about. 

The  first  difficulty  lies  with  the  vexed  question  of  the  magistrate's  authority 
in  religion ;  not  that  we  imagine  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  separation,  but  because  the  Free  Church  attaches,  as 
we  think,  undue  importance  to  it.  In  our  church  the  voluntary  principle  is 
not  made  a  term  of  communion  ;  but  the  establishment  principle  is  made  a 
term  of  communion  in  the  Free  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  on  this  subject  is  expressed  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  civil  magis- 
trate hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be 
preserved  in  the  church,  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pore  and  entire,  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  wor- 
ship and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the  better  effecting  whereof, 
he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that 
whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."  (Chap. 
■xxiii.  sect,  iii-)  Now  this  clause,  which  appears  to  give  to  the  magistrate 
all  the  power  he  could  desire  in  church  courts,  must  be  signed  by  every 
minister  and  elder  of  the  Free  Church.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  magis- 
trate's right  to  do  the  things  described  in  the  words  quoted  is  made  a  term 
of  communion.  Here,  then,  lies  the  great  obstacle  to  a  union ;  and  it  is 
altogether  in  the  Free  Church.  In  our  church,  the  question  of  the  magis- 
trate's authority  in  religious  matters  is  left  an  open  question.  We  neither 
require  the  denial  nor  the  acknowledgment  of  it  as  essential  to  communion 
with  us.  The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  on  the  subject  is  simply  dropped 
out  of  the  Confession,  as  signed  amongst  us ;  and  there  is  liberty  to  entertain 
any1  view  of  the  subject  that  recommends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  individuals. 
It  is  obvious,  that  not  until  the  Free  Church  begins  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  the  same  manner,  will  a  nnion  between  the  two  bodies  be  possible.  We 
do  not  ask  the  Free  Church  to  renounce  their  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State  as  preliminary  to  a  union  with  us :  we 
only  ask  them  not  to  force  their  views  upon  us.  Only  let  the  Free  Church 
make  the  subject  of  die  magistrate's  authority  a  matter  of  forbearance,  as  we 
do,  and  then  a  union  may  be  effected  without  a  single  individual,  either  in 
the  Free  Church  or  in  the  United  Presbyterian,  being  required  to  change  his 
views  in  the  smallest.  What  an  amount  of  mischief  and  division,  differences 
about  the  magistrate's  authority  have  caused  in  the  church  of  Christ! 
All  our  separations  in  Scotland  have  been  more  or  lesB  connected  with  this 
topic. 
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There  are  other  obstacles  to  a  anion  between  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Free  Church,  which,  though  not  so  formidable  as  the  one 
already  mentioned,  would  yet  be  found  in  practice1,  perhaps,  as  difficult  to 
deal  with.  One  is  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Original  Seceders 
were  united  to  the  Free  Church  at  the  last  Assembly.  The  idle  notion  of 
the  Free  Church  being  the  true  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  way  no  other  body 
can  claim  to  be,  was  prominently  put  forth,  with  many  a  nourish  of  trumpets, 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  was  moat  dutifully  echoed  back  by 
the  party  applying  for  union.  The  Original  Seceders  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Free  Assembly  with  the  protest  which  they  had  taken  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  and  the  Free 
Assembly,  acting  as  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  that  old  erring; 
Assembly,  recognised  the  validity  of  the  protest,  assoilzied  the  parlies  trout 
all  blame,  and  received  them  back  into  communion.  Now,  these  proceed- 
ings stultify  the  Free  Church,  and  are  only  fitted  to  excite  derision.  For  if 
(lie  parties  who  retired  from  the  Establishment  in  1843  came  out  as  the  true 
Church  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  they  were  a  minority,  simply  because 
they  had  truth  on  their  side  ;  then,  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  Original 
Seceders,  who  left  the  Establishment  more  than  a  century  ago,  on  substan- 
tially the  same  grounds,  and  who  are  now  acknowledged  by  the  Free- 
Church  to  have  been  right  in  their  views,  must  have  been  all  along,  though 
a  minority,  the  true  Church  of  Scotland.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Erskines, 
the  Establishment  cannot  have  been  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  all.  Tet  we 
were  told  before  the  Free  Church  came  into  existence,  by  those  who  are  now 
leaders  in  the  Free  Church,  that  the  Erskines  and  their  descendants  were 
nothing  but  sectaries,  and  that  the  Establishment  alone  was  the  Church  of. 
Scotland.  If  this  really  was  the  case,  if  the  Establishment,  during  the  many 
long  years  between  the  secession  of  the  Erskines  and  1843,  for  great  part  of 
which  time  she  was  much  worse  than  she  is  at  the  present  moment,  yet  still 
remained  the  Church  of  Scotland,  after  a  secession  pn  sound  and  true  prin- 
ciples bad  taken  place,  what  is  it  that  hinders  her  from  being  the  Church  of 
Scotland  now,  though  another  secession — effected  also,  let  it  be  allowed,  on 
true  and  sound  principles — has  occurred  T  By  no  argument  will  you  prove 
the  Free  Church  to  be  now  pre-eminently  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  will 
not  equally  demonstrate  the  first  secession  to  have  been  the  Church  of  Scot- 
laud  from  the  time  it  took  place.  The  Original  Seceders  go  to  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  with  their  protest  to  be  disposed  of.  What  an  absurd 
anachronism  1  The  Free  Church  should  have  gone  with  their  protest  of 
1843  to  he  disposed  of  by  the  body  that  had  held,  as  they  acknowledge,  the 
true  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  more  than  a  century  before  that 
time.  But  the  whole  affair  is  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  best  entitled  to  be  called  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  words.  If  numbers  are  to  settle  this  foolish  question,  then  a 
census  would  require  to  be  made  of  the  different  competing  bodies.  If 
actual  connection  with  the  State  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test,  then  the  Estab- 
lishment is  the  Church  of  Scotland.  If  close  and  continuous  adherence  to 
the  original  principles  of  our  Presbyterian  forefathers  is  to  be  made  the  rule, 
then,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Free  Church,  the  Original 
Seceders  were  the  true  Church  of  Scotland.  If  the  voice  of  Scripture  is 
to  be  heard  in  the  case,  then  the  Church  of  Scotland  consists  of  all  the 
genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  the  land.  But  by  no  imaginable  test  what- 
ever, excepting  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Free  Church  leaders,  will  you  prove 
the  Free  Church  to  be  pre-eminently  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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The  claims  put  forth  by  the  Free  Church  to  be  something  more  than 
other  dissenters  or  sec ed era  from  .the  Establishment,  something  more  than 
any  other  body  in  the  land,  will  be  a  complete  barrier  to  union,  so  far  as 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned.  The  maxim  we  act  upon  may 
be  expressed  in  our  Lord's  words :  "  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  We  olaim  bo  precedence  over  the  Free  Church,  though, 
if  we  were  disposed  to  do  so,  longer  standing  would  afford  a  ground  of  no 
little  plausibility  ;  still  we  claim  no  precedence ;  but  equally  we  concede  no 
precedence  to  her.  And  if  the  union  that  recently  took  place  be  the  only 
kind  of  union  she  is  prepared  to  enter  into,  there  never  will  be  a  union  be- 
tween her  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  If  we  meet  at  all,  it  must 
be  on  equal  terms  and  on  a  common  platform.  When  the  Relief  and  Seces- 
sion Churches  were  united,  though  the  disproportion  between  their  sizes  was 
greater  than  between  us  and  the  Free  Church,  yet  the  idea  of  making  either 
of  them  appear  to  enter  the  other  was  most  studiously  avoided ;  and  exactly 
the  same  things  were  done  by  the  one  that  were  done  by  the  other.  They 
met  as  separate  and  independent  bodies,  and  each  made  over  all  its  rights  to 
the  other,  and  they  became  one.  We  confess  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
List  Aasembly  of  the  Free  Church  have  extinguished,  for  a  time,  any  idea  we 
may  ever  have  entertained  of  a  union  between  them  andjia. 

Besides  tiie  general  course  of  the  proceedings,  there  were  particular  remarks 
made  which  quite  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  have  given.  One  speaker 
expressed  the  hope,  and  the  sentiment  was  applauded,  "  That  some  of  the 
more  moderate  of  that  large  and  influential  body,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  might  yet  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  unite  with 
the  Free  Church."  We  dwell  not  upon  the  contemptuous  phraseology  here 
employed,  "  known  by  the  name,"  as  if  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  were 
not  as  welt  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Free  Church,  and  as  if  ehe  had  not  as 
good  a  right  to  the  name  she  bear*.  How  would  our  friends  like  that  we 
should  speak  of  them  as  that  large  and  influential  body  known  by  the  natae 
of  the  Free  Church  *  But  that  is  a  trifle,  a  mere  straw  showing  bow  the  wind 
Howe.  The  thing  to  be  reprobated  in  die  words  above  quoted  is  the  wish 
they  imply,  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  may  be  dismembered.  Yes, 
let  her  be  broken  into  fragments,  if,  perchance,  some  of  the  fragments  may 
be  brought  to  us  for  our  aggrandisement  1  But  what  gain  would  it  be  to  the 
cause  of  union,  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  split  into 
pieces,  even  though  some  of  them  should  go  to  the  Free  Church  T  Or  how 
can  our  friends  suppose  we  will  be  pleased  or  flattered  with  the  idea,  that  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  religion  that  the  bonds  of  our  union  should  be  broken,  in 
order  to  augment  their  numbers  f  What  arrogance  and  self-conceit  does  not 
the  expression  of  such  an  idea  on  their  part  imply  *  Reverse  the  case,  and 
what  would  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church,  think  if  the  hope  were  publicly 
expressed  in  our  Synod,  and  the  sentiment  loudly  applauded,  that  numbers  of 
them  might  yet  feel  ft  to  be  their  duty  to  leave  the  Free  Church  and  to  join  as? 
Would  they  not  feel  that  we  were  acting  an  unbrotherly  part  towards  tfaeml 
Would  they  not  feel  that  all  friendly  relations  must  henceforth  be  at  an  end 
between  os  T  The  only  proper  reason  we  can  imagine  for  desiring  a  union 
between  different  bodies  is,  that  the  number  of  separate  sects  may  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that  the  unity  of  the  church  may  thus  be  more  openly  exhibited; 
but  we  ooncejve  it  better  that  bodies  remain  as  tbey  are,  than  that  a  union 
should  be  attempted  whose  effect  must  be  to  produce  other  divisions. 
When  the  anion  between  the  Belief  and  Secession  Churches  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  universal  feeling  was  that  we  most  carry  all  the  members  of 
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both  .bodies  along  wiUi  us;  that  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  amalga- 
mate as  one  body,  if  such  numbers  refuged  concurrence  as  would  lead  to  the  . 
formation  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  other  bodies.  And,  in  fact,  the  union  was' 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  after  decided  majorities  were  favourable  W>  ;■ 
it,  that  it  might  be  accomplished  without  leaving  a  single  fragment  to  exist ' 
separately  from  the  united  body ;  and  this  end  has  been  gained.  Where 
is  there  now  a  Belief  Church — where  Is'  there  now  a  Secession  Church  ? 
If,  therefore,  there  should  ever  be  a  union  between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Cbwch,  we  could  reckon  such  an  event  desirable,  only 
if  accomplished  in  the  same  manner.  Of  what  benefit  would  it  be  to  the' 
general  interests  of  religion,  that  there  should  be  a  change  consisting  simply 
in  the  transference  of  a  number  of  churches  from  the  United  Presbyterian  * 
Church  to  the  Free  Church,  or  from  the  Free  Church  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church?  Such  changes  might  gratify  individual  pride  and  ambition, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  would  advance  the  cause  of  christian  union. 
We  know  not  whether  our  correspondent  may  agree  with  us  or  not ;  but  we 
assure  him,  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  have  made  us  feel 
that  great  changes  mnst  take  place  before  a  union  between  them  and  us  can 
become  practicable.  In  the  private  intercourse  cf  life,  we  meet  wHh  Free 
Churchmen  whose  views  quite  accord  with  our  own ;  but  the  proceedings  of 
public  bodies  are  as  yet  quite  uninfluenced  by  this  under-current. 

TUB  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 
Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  good  old  stories  used  to  begin,  an  English  nobleman 
paid  a  visit  to  Paris.  Fired  with  the  noble  ambition  of  improving  his  per- 
sonal graces,  he  took  lessons  in  the  art  of  dancing  from  an  eminent .  pro- 
fessor. His  proficiency  in  this  elegant  accomplishment,  it  would  appear, 
was  more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  to  his  teacher.  About  to  return  home, 
he  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  professor,  and  requested  to  know  in  what 
manner  he  could  forward  his  interests.  The  Frenchman  was  at  first  some- 
what embarrassed;  but  speedily  recovering  himself,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and  made  such  a  bow  as  none  but  those 
of  the  grand  nation  can  make ;  and  gave  the  following  response : — "My 
Lord,  you  will  do  me  one  very  distinguished  favour,  if  you  will  not  tell  in 
England,  who  was  the  gentleman  that  had  the  honour  of  giving  your  Lord- 
ship lessons  in  dancing." 

This  incident  hag  more  than  once  occurred  to  us,  in  connection  with  Mr 
George  Combe.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
few  persons  are  fond  of  having  it  supposed  that  he  extends  to  them,- 
his  patronage.  He  is  one  of  a  class  whose  advocacy  is  sure  to  damage 
any  good  cause.  If  there  were  any  scheme  for  which  we  were  anxious  to 
secure  the  public  approbation,  and  if  Mr  Combe  were  to  proffer  us  his  aid 
in  promoting  its  success,  we  should  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  like  the 
Frenchman  in  our  story ;  and,  making  our  best  bow,  we  should  say  to  him, — 
"  Sir,  you  will  do  me  one  very  distinguished  favour,  if  you  will  not  tell  any 
body  that  you  are  on  my  side."  The  friends  of  temperance,  who  met  lately 
in  Edinburgh  in  order  to  devise  measures  for  repressing  Sabbath- drinking, 
must  have  had  the  same  uncomfortable  feeling,  when  he  appeared  in  tke 
midst  of  them  and  suggested  his  remedy.  What  was  his  panacea  for  in-' 
temperance  on  the  Lord's-day  i  Convert  the  Scottish  Sabbath  into  a  Cqttli- , 
cental  one.     Give  the  people  dancing  and  tumbling,  Punch  and  Judy,  andu 
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merry-go-rounds,  such  as  they  have  in  the  Elyaian  fields  of  Paris.  Open 
all  the'  circuses  and  theatres,  and  public  exhibitions,  and  you  will  make 
Scotland  a  model  for  sobriety  among  the  nations.  The  advocates  of  a  national 
unsectarian  education  must  have  experienced  the  same  uncomfortable 
feeling,  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
willing  to  co-operate  with  them.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being 
even  encumbered  with  his  aid,  and  his  services  were  politely  rejected.  But 
he  has  lately  come  forth  of  his  own  accord,  and  propounded  his  views  in 
a  lecture  on  secular  education,*  delivered,  we  are  sorry  to  State,  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  His  opinions  are  here  expressed  with  unmistake- 
able  clearness.  There  is  no  lack  of  boldness.  As  the  introduction  of  a 
French  Sabbath  is  the  great  remedy  for  Sabbath-intemperance,  so  the  in- 
troduction of  a  French  materialism  into  our  schools  is  the  great  remedy  for 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  degradation.  Exclude  the  religious  ele- 
ment from  the  schools  of  the  country ;  banish  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
the  Bible  ;  substitute  for  them,  "  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man," — and  you 
at  once  apply  a  lever,  which  will  elevate  the  dark  and  debased  masses  in 
our  land,  and  place  them  upon  an  eminence,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
such  as  has  never  been  heretofore  realised.  We  assure  our  readers  that  this 
is  no  caricature.  The  subject  is  too  solemn  for  this.  We  have  chosen  our 
own  mode  of  statement,  and  have  condensed  his  theory  into  a  sentence ;  but 
most  assuredly,  the  cream,  the  sum  and  substance,  of  Mr  Combe's  theory  of 
secular  education,  is  a  shallow  materialism ;  and  the  only  hope  for  sinful 
and  wretched  humanity,  lies  in  our  children  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  principles  contained  in  that  most  wonderful  production  of 
the  human  intellect,  which  ordinary  mortals  call  the  "Constitution  of  Man!" 
Ml'  Manson,  an  enlightened  and  successful  teacher  in  Bannockburn,  has 
thrown  down  tbe  gauntlet  to  Mr  Combe.  From  a  prefatory  notice  to  his 
pamphlet,^  it  appears  that  Mr  Manson  had  occasion,  through  the  public 
press,  to  question,  "  Whether  that  which  is  generally  understood  as  national 
education,  is  either  aptly  described  or  well  advocated  in  the  writings  of  Mr 
Combe  T  I  ventured  to  assert,  that  national  education  neither  implies  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  nor  requires  any  special  promi- 
nency to  physiology  or  phrenology;  and  that  Mr  Combe's  plan  of  super- 
seding the  tenth  of  Nehemiah  by  a  list  of  the  muscles,  and  of  shutting  out 
the  geography  of  the  Acts  to  make  room  for  the  geography  of  the  bumps, 
will  never  be  extensively  adopted  in  Scotland.  To  obtain,  I  added,  for 
national  education,  the  support  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  denomination?,  it 
is  incumbent  on  its  advocates  to  show  that  they  make  a  proper  dis- 
crimination between  the  thing  itself  and  any  man's  hobby-horse,  so  called. 
When  a  name  has  become  popular,  and  is  much  employed,  everybody  who  ' 
has  anything  ifi  the  market  hastens,  like  Moses  and  Son,  to  see  what  use  ' 
he  can  make  of  it.  It  gives  an  appellation  to  hats  and  boots,  and  everything 
between.  It  swings  on  sign-hoards,  and  appears  in  fashionable  novels. 
Just  so  with  Mr  Combe's  writings  and  lectures  on  national  education  ;  they 
are  the  old  and  well-known  productions  under  a  new  label."  Most  unques- 
tionably they  are.     It  is  the  old  quack  medicine,  advertised  under  the  form  | 

*  Secular  Education  :  Lecture  on  tlie  Comparative  Influence  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and 
"The  Shorter  Calo^Litm,"  on  the  Civilisation  of  Scotland.  By  George  Combe.  Edinburgh: 
MaelaohUa  and  Stewart. 

f  TLa  Bible  In  Schools ;  A  Vindication  of  the  Scotch  System  at  Education  ;  in  a  Series  ot 
Letter*,  from  "A  Practical  Educator"  to  Mr  George  Combe.  By  James  B.  Manson, 
Banookbo™.  ■  Edinburgh  ;  Johnstone  and  Hooter. 
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of  the  advocacy  of  national  education.  It  is  still  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 
It  is  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  and  leaving  the  inside 
to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  a  worship  of  the  external  world,  and  an 
ignoring  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  within,  in  which  man's  true  glory 
consists.  It  is  a  deification  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  and  a  shutting 
up  of  God  in  some  dark  closet,  from  which,  if  He  cannot  bless  us  with  bis 
love,  we  are  at  least  secure  from  his  wrath.  Mr  Hanson's  remarks  having 
been  challenged,  five  letters  appeared  in  their  defence.  A  sixth  has  been 
added ;  and  these  form  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 

Mr  Combe,  in  order  to  show  us  how  ill  adapted  religious  knowledge  is 
to  produce  personal  and  social  elevation,  quotes  some  extracts  from  a  report 
of  Dr  Buchanan,  on  the  state  of  the  Tron  Church  Parish  of  Glasgow.  The 
picture  is  truly  appalling.  "  Taking  the  parish  all  over,"  says  he  "  it  con- 
tains hardly  one  bed  for  three  individuals."  "I  have  transcribed  from  our 
minute  and  careful  survey  an  almost  endless  list  of  cases,  in  which  from  ten 
to  twenty  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  in  all  ages,  occupy  one  single  apart- 
ment, and  that  too  of  the  very  scantiest  dimensions."  "  Within  the  limits 
of  that  single  parish,  whose  entire  area  is  less  than  eleven  acres  of  ground, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
spirit-shops  and  cellars,  low  taverns,  flaring  gin-palaces,  and  gaudy  music 
saloons,  all  doing  the  devil's  work  as  busily  as  they  can."  Dr  Buchanan 
adds,  and  every  one  will  respond  to  the  sentiment,  "  It  is  absolutely  hor- 
rifying to  think  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  think  of  it  as  existing  along- 
side of  all  the  wealth  and  refinement  and  splendour  of  a  city,  whose 
'  merchants  are  princes,  and  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the 
earth.'  "  Now,  what  do  our  readers  suppose  is  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
state  of  society  I  It  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  public  schools,  .under 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  "they  have  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
their  own  catechisms ;  and  have  ignored  God's  creation  and  the  laws  by 
which  He  exercises  his  temporal  providence."  "  During  three  centuries,  they 
(John  Knox  and  his  successors)  have  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  catechism,  in  the  schools ;  and  I  repeat  that,  contemporaneously  with  their 
teaching,  this  '  horrifying  condition '  of  the  people  has  grown  up  or  con- 
tinued to  exist.' "  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  here  what  Mr  Combe  on- 
derstands  by  catechisms.  It  means  all  religious  knowledge.  Here  are  bis 
own  words  :  "  To  rescue  the  young,  the  clergy  propose  to  teach  them  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism,  in  which  phrase  I  include  what- 
ever scriptural,  knowledge  is  given  m  schools."  ; 

Mr  Combe's  argument  is  moat  fallacious.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentation.  If  he  does  not  perceive  this  himself,  his  logi- 
cal faculties  must  be  very  much  obfuscated.  Let  us  look  at  it.  There  is  a 
very  degraded  class,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  this  condition  because 
the  clergy  have  put  into  their  hands,  when  children,  the  Word  of  God,  in- 
stead of  Combe's  "Constitution  of  Man."  Well,  let  us  admit  that  this  was 
&  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  well-meaning  but  mistaken  ministers  of 
Christ.  But  if  there  be  a  degraded  class  in  Glasgow,  there  is  another  class 
which  is  not  so;  and  the  class  which  has  reached  this  personal  and  social 
elevation  has  been  also  brought  up  in  schools  where  the  Bible  was  read,  and 
Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man"  was  not  known.  In  the  education  of  both 
these  classes,  there  was  the  same  miserable  preference  of  the  lower  to  the 
higher  style  of  instruction,  and  yet  the  results  have  been  tile  very  opposite. 
Mr  Combe  boasts  very  much  of  his  knowledge  of  causation,  and  laments  that 
in  none  of  the  usual  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  schools  is  there  "  one 
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iota  of  causation."  We  ask  him,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  degradation  of 
the  one  class,  and  the  elevation  of  the  other?  If  Mr  Combe  says,  that  tins 
teaching  of  religious  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of"  the  laws  of  nature,"  he 
the  cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  one  class,  are  we  not  equally  com- 
pelled to  affirm,  that  the  teaching  of  religious  knowledge  is  the  cause  of 
the  elevation  of  the  other  class  1  Hay  we  not  demand,  with  ten  thousand 
times  more  force  than  can  he  done  by  Mr  Combe,  Who  are  the  degraded 
classes  in  Glasgow  or  elsewhere?  Are  they  persons  who  read  their  cate- 
chisms and  their  Bibles,  reverence  the  Sabbath,  attend  the  house  of  God, 
and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy  1  And  who  are  the  elevated  classes 
in  Glasgow  or  elsewhere  T  Are  they  not  the  persons  who  pay  respect  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  love  the  ordinances  of  his  grace  ?  A  fouler  calumny 
was  never  penned  against  the  Bible  than  to  assert,  directly  or  by  implication,. 
that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
communication  of  religious  knowledge,  which  has  reduced  so  many  of  our 
population  to  the  lowest  moral  and  physical  wretchedness.  Mr  Combe's 
argument  is  as  contemptible,  as  it  would  be  for  a  chemist  to  take  up  some 
portion  of  the  polluted  water  which  flows  past  the  Saltmarlcet,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  as  a  specimen  of  pure  Clyde  water. 

Mr  Combe,  in  disparaging  the  Holy  Scriptures,  very  convenieutly  forgot 
three  tacts,  which  we  here  put  down  in  order.  First,  That  there  is  a  moral 
class  as  well  as  an  immoral  class  in  Glasgow.  Second,  The  moral  class, 
generally  speaking,  ascribe  their  elevation  to  the  prayerful  perusal  of  that 
Word,  which  is  "  a  light  unto  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  their  path."  And 
third,  The  immoral  class  (and  probably  we  have  spent  more  time  in  visit- 
ing the  wynds  of  Glasgow  than  Mr  Combe  has  done)  never  blame  the- 
Bible  as  the  cause  of  their  sin  and  misery.  Many  of  them  will  tell  you, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  it  was  because  they  did  not  pay  heed  to  the 
Word  of  God,  that  they  yielded  to  temptation,  and,  step  by  step,  have  brought 
themselves  to  the  sad  condition  in  which  they  are  now  found.  We  place 
these  three  facts  at  the  disposal  of  Mr  Combe,  and  we  civilly  request  him. 
to  dispose  of  them,  according  to  his  theory  of  causation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr  Combe,  in  all  hiestatements  about  the  enacts  of  the; 
Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  upon  the  condition  of  Glasgow,  ignores  (he- 
llish element  in  the  population.  If  we  remember  aright,  there  was,  according/ 
to  the  census  of  last  year,  about  50,000  persons  in  Glasgow  who  were  bora 
in  Ireland.  This  does  not  include  the  large  numbers  of  children  born  in 
Glasgow  of  Irish  parents,  and  who  are  probably  brought  up  in  the  same- 
filth  and  ignorance  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  drawn  their  first 
breath  in  the  sister  isle,  and  been  educated  there.  There  are  thus  probably 
from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  persons  in  Glasgow  who  are  either  of  Irish 
birth,  or  who  are  brought  up  under  Irish  influences,  and  in  whose  education, 
such  as  it  was,  the  Bible  had  very  little  share.  We  know  that  the  Irish  in 
Scotland  are  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population.  We  know  that  tbey 
invariably  are  found  in  the  lowest  quarters,  and  in  the  lowest  houses  of 
these  quarters,  in  our  large  towns.  And  we  have  little  doubt,  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  those  in  the  Tron  Parish,  whose  condition  is 
described  by  Dr  Buchanan,  have  been  brought  up  under  the  ignorance,  the 
filth,  and  the  abominations  in  which  Popery  rejoices.  These  persons,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  and  unfortunately  for  us,  know  little  of  the  Bible, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  ;  and  if  they  are  herding  together 
like  brute  beasts,  their  civilisation  has  not  been  retarded  by  the  degrading 
tendencies  of  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism.    Shame,  then,  on  Mr 
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Combe,  that  for  tlioeaft*  of  totoring'  bis  theory  of  the injurious  effect  wKich 
d»e,  Shorter  Catechism  ha*  had  upon  the  civilisation  df  Scotlmd,  life  Shoufel 
conceal  flw  ftwt,  that  bo  mwch  of  thb  crime  and  pauperism'  of  Glasgow  is  an 
importation  from  Ireland.  .    n 

We  have  convicted  Mr  Combe  of  two  gross  blunders,  in  the  use  which  be 
makes  of  Dr  Buchanan's  account  of  the  Tron  Parish.  .  We  have  convicted 
him  of  a  philosophical  blunder  in  his  theory  of  causation,  for  certainly  the 
moral  classes  in  Glasgow  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  school,  as  well,  at 
least,  as  the  immoral.  We  have  convicted  him  of  a  statistical  blunder,  in 
supposing  that  those  degraded  masses  had  been  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Knox  and  his  successors,  with  their  apparatus  of.  Bibles  and 
Catechisms.  We  do  so  notwithstanding  his  once  using  the  phrase  "  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,"  for  the  title  of  his  lecture  is,  "  The  Comparative  In- 
fluence of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  on  the  Civilisa- 
tion of  Scotland."  And  we  now  convict  him  of  a  third  blunder.  It  is  a 
historical  one j  and  a  most  egregious  one  it  is.  The  question  is  asked,  How 
are  "  the  masses  of  helplessly  ignorant  and  vicious  men  and  women  to  be 
reclaimed  T  The  clergy  of  nearly  all  denominations  say,  by  means  of  more 
churches  and  more  catechisms !  I  ask,  was  it  by  means  of  churches  and  cate- 
chisms that  our  countrymen  advanced  from  the  savage  condition  of  the  primi- 
tive Briton  to  our  present  state?"  Now,  understanding  catechisms  to  signify, 
according  to  Mr  Combe's  own  definition,  scriptural  knowledge,  we  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  by  means  of  churches  and  cate- 
chisms, that'Britain  was  raised  to  that  eminence  of  spiritual  and  national 
grandeur  which  she  now  occupies.  This  is  a  fact,  on  which  there  is  as 
little  controversy  among  well-informed  persons,  whatever  be  their  religious 
creed,  as  there  is  among  those  who  have  the  power  of  vision,  that  the  sun 
shines  in  the  heavens  at  noon.  It  is  a  fact,  that  our  fathers  were  painted 
savages,  burrowing  in  dens  and  holes  of  the  earth,  like  the  Australians  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  when  holy  men  came  from  the  East,  at  an  early 
period  of  Christianity,  landed  upon  our  shores,  unfurled  the  banner  of  sal- 
vation, preached  to  the  wild  men  of  our  primeval  forests  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation. 
And  it  was  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  by  churches  and  catechisms,  that 
this  far-distant  isle  of  the  West  became  what  she  now  is — the  glory  of  all 
Una's,  the  centre  of  knowledge  and  of  freedom  in  the  earth.  He  most  be 
a  poor  sciolist,  no  matter  what  his  pretensions  are,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  this  truth,  And  yet  wc  beg  Mr  Combe's  pardon  after  nil.  What 
accuracy  of  historical  knowledge  can  be  expected  from  a  person  like  him, 
who,  in  defiance  of  all  history,  supposes  that  the  first  condition  of  man  was 
barbarism?  Not  so,  Mr  Combo !  The  first  man  was  not,  as  some  wise 
blockheads  would  have  him  to  be,  an  improved  edition  of  the  monkey,  who 
somehow  or  other  got  rid  of  his  tail,  and  then  went  to  school,  nobody  knows 
how,  nobody  knows  to  whom,  nobody  knows  when  or  where;  'and1  who, 
after  he  got  some  Acquaintance  of  the  "  natural  laws,"  set  up  in 'the  character 
of  a  wild  man  ;  and  at  last,  as  his  knowledge  of  "  the  natural  laws'"  in- 
creased, became  a  philosopher,  talking  as  flippantly  and  89  SgrtOHititly  as 
many  of  his  self-styled  successors !  No !  no!  The  progress  of  man  is  from 
Eden,  not  from  the  wilderness.  God  was  the  teacher  of  the  first  human  pair. 
He  did  not  leave  them  to  grope  their  way  from  barbarism  to  'civilisation. 
And  the  longest  and  the  deepest  cherished  aspirations  of  humanity,  art  to  get 
back  to  that  original  condition,  in  which  our  Heavenly  Father  placed  us, 
when  He  crowned  us  with  glory  and  with  honour.  ■ 
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Mi'  Combe  proceeds. to  analyse  the  Cateehhwn.  Be  singles  but  bod  ques- 
tion, 'and  answer,  -ond  quotes,  as  a  triumphant  demonstration,  how  utttriy' 
useless-  such  spiritual  instruction  is  for  thto  temporal  welfare  of  man  i— 

"  The  question  fallow*, '  Wbatare  the  benefits  which  in  Qtii  lifi  do  sccompany  or  flow  from 
justification,  adoption,  arid  sanotilcatioo  ?'     Listen  to  the  answer,  mod  while  no  do  so,  be 

8 leased  to  keep  in  view  the  relation  of  it  to  the  temporal  conditions  of  well-being,  >ii., 
ealtlr,  good  raiment,  shelter,  and  the  other  necessaries  and  legitimate  luxuries  of  life.  The 
answer  ia  in  these  words:  'The  benefits  which  in  this  life  do  accompany  or  flow  from  justifi- 
cation, adoption,  and  JtanetiflaatioB,  are  assurance  of  God's  love,  peaoe  of  eonsolenee,  joy  in 
the  Hoi;  Ghost,  increase  of  grace,  and  perseverance  therein  to  the  end.'  I  ask  you,  assuming 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  then  results,  what  reference  they  have  to  the  conditions  of 
tempo™  well-being  ?     Obviously  very  little,''  etc. 

Mr  Hanson's  reply  is  most  crushing.  t 

well  as  from  the  flourish  and  a.   __  ,... 

marks  on  it,  jon  have  evidently  considered  it 
.   snealled  for,  unfortuaate,  and  premature,  this 

Wtat  reference,  yon  ask,  has  '  peace  of  conscience'  to  temporal  well-being  ?  Sir,  there  have 
b«en  many  strange  questimis  asked,  in  catechisms  and  oat  of  them:  but  this  specimen  of  a 
Combe  catechism  really  outdoes  them  all  in  strangeness.  A  philosopher,  a  moral  philosopher, 
a  teacher  of  teachers,  the  author  of  the  *  Constitution  of  Man,'  asks  what  relation  peace  of 
cansoienoe  baa  to  temporal  happiness !  Be  these  your  gods,  O  educationists?  Surely  if 
tljiirii  ia  anything  mere  necessary  to  temporal  well-being  than  another,  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  die  absence  of  which  would  effectually  mar  the  enjoyment  of  even  temporal  posses- 
sion, that  thing  it  precisely  '  peace  of  conscience.'  With  it  for  a  companion  in  bis  humble 
dwelling,  there  is  not  t>  ploughman  on  a  Scottish  bill-aide  but  feels  that  his  'wee  bush  '  has 
become  a  great  '  bield,'  and  that  the  scantiest  cup  of  world's  comfort  that  ma;  he  poured 
out  (or  him  baa  a  true  celestial  flavour.  Sir,  in  depreciating  the  importance  (even  to  tem- 
poral happiness)  of  thrsr  great  spiritual  blessing,  yon  have  uttered  an  opinion  which  the  most 
admiring  novice  in  your  owa  school  sail  hardly  endorse.  On  many  things  men  differ  widely 
from  tijeir  con  temporaries,  and  from  their  predecessors ;  but  there  is  one  sentiment  targe 
enough  to  embrace  the  sympathies  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  times.  The  aspiration  for  peace,  is  a 
■jgh  from  the  universal  heart.  The  dweller  on  an  Irish  bog  contributes  to  it,  and  the  highest 
ia  place  and  power  cm  tribute  to  it.  The  sentiment  pervades  all  classes,  and  it  pervades  alt 
times.  The  yearning  of  our  nature  for  repose  li?a  so  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  that 
the  changes  of  four  or  Ave  thousand  years  leave  it  untouched.  Whence  this  unanimity?  From 
an  intuitive  perception  that  peace  is  the  central  feeling  of  happiness.  In  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage—that language  which,  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  resembles  the  thin  drapery  in  the 

or  ought  to  set  upon  the  inward  quiet,  which  results  from  having  our  affections  harmonised 
with  the  will  and  with  the  plans  of1  the  Almighty,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  anxiety  wittt 
-which  they  at  present  regard  the  possible  disruption  of  that  outward  peace  which  is  only  its 
symbol.  Even  the  soldier,  anomalous  as  such  a  feeling  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  a  man  of 
blood,  is  yet  alive  to  the  feeling.  He  professes  that  the  grand  object  of  war  ia  to  secure 
his  country's  pence  ;  and,  though  the  love  of  glory  may  seem  identical  with  his  very  Ufa,  he 
bas  moments  of  thonghtfulneaa  when that  passion- willbe  found  muffled  or  reversed— like  the 
ojntuas  that  shall  announce,  and  the  muskets  that  shall  accompany,  bis  funeral.  Now,  peace 
of  mind  is  to  a  man's  success  what  international  peace  is  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion. Without  it,  the  man  or  the  nation  may  be  what  is  called  glorious,  may  be  feared,  and 
may  be  talked  about,  like  Byran  in  1820,  or  Britain  in  1812,  but  are  they  happy?  Peace  of 
conscience,  Sir,  is  so  far  from  having  'obviously  very  little'  to  do  with  temporal  welt  being1, 
that  no  temporal— or  even  temporary — well-being  can  exist  without  it." 

'We  trust,  that  no  ope  will  so  far  misunderstand  us  as  to  suppose,  that  we 
are  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  temporal  well-being.  Far  from  it. 
Drainage,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  temperance, — all  and  each  have  our  cor- 
diajj approbation.:  Wo  believe  that  man  should  be  diligent  in  business  as 
w.efl  as  fervent  hi. spirit.  ^¥e  believe,;  that  if  we  seek  the  kingdom  of  God 
and,  his  righteousness,  all  other  things,  will  be  added  to  us,  We  believe,. 
that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  both  worlds — that  .which  now  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  But  we  protest  against  the  doctrine  which  systematically 
prefers  the  lower, to  the.  higher  departments  of  our  nature,  and  which  forgets, 
that  a  man's  soul  is  himself.     A  person  may  have  n  dean  skin,  and  J-et.  haw 
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an  impure  mind ;  and  "  washing  with  water  "  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
*  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  Dot  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  will  either  keep  men  from  falling,  or  reclaim  them  when 
fallen.  We  need  a  power  which  reaches  the  heart ;  and  that  is  not  known 
in  the  gospel  of  Combe !  That  gospel  knows  no  Saviour.  It  knows  no 
Holy  Ghost.  It  will  not  do  for  this  mysterious  nature  of  ours,  groaning 
under  many  a  sore  burden,  and  travailing,  as  in  the  agonies  of  a  second 
birth,  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  It  is  a  quack  medi- 
«ine  after  all ;  it  may  dry  up  a  foul  nicer  here  and  there,  but  it  cannot 
"heal  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people."    This  idea  is  well  slated: — 

**  But,  upon  the  principle!  again  and  again  laid  down  in  jour  Lecture,  it  ii  easy  enough  to 
fliplein  your  infinite  preference  of  '  information  concerning  the  shin,'  &o.t  to  such  things  as 
History,  Grammar,  Languages,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Biblical  in  at  ruction.  In  enr) 
system  of  education  measures  of  health  are  of  gnat,  bat  in  yours  they  are  of  sapreme,  import- 
ance. Depreciating  the  higher  part  of  roan's  nature,  or  rather  reversing  hie  nature  and  mak- 
ing lowest  highest,  you  teach  him  that  his  chief  end  ia  to  attain  physical  soundness.  Instead 
of  the  mind,  according  ID  an  old  maxim,  being  the  measure  of  the  man,  jou  make  the  body 
measure  the  mind.  Peace  of  conscience  is  of  no  earthly  value  ;  what  JOU  appreciate  is  the 
'  clear  bright  eye '  of  Charles  Don.  Children  may  or  may  not  be  taught  about  their  Saviour 
— they  unite  be  taught  about  their  stomach  and  their  skin.  You  would  inform  them — in  op- 
position, no  doubt,  to  long  prescription  and  a  high  authority—  that  it  is  by  what  goes  into  a 
man  that  the  man  is  defiled.  And  '  because  the  condition  of  the  spirit  depends  on  that  of 
the  body,' you  would  find  virtue  a  very  simple  matter — neither  more  nor  less,  in  fact,  than  the 
old  Latin  trirtut,  strength  ami  hardihood;  the  sort  of  virtue  exactly  that  may  be  supposed  to 
prevail  in  troops  of  the  line.  And  this  piece  of  paganism  is  the  goal  to  whioh  yon  would  lead 
.1  .;....   i...  ,.:.i.__B  lengthy  nor  circuitous  route.     An  M  J>.  is,  then,  the  true 
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soap  and  water  j  and  'Bucbane  Domestic  Medicine'  becomes  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  SI 

Such  is  your  plan  of  education.     It  is  materialism,  pushed  to  a  logical  extreme.     Nor  is  it  any 


say,  that  you  do  not  intend  your  system  to  be  carried  out  into  these  grotesque) 


results.     That  may  be  readily  admitted. 


system  to  be  earned  out  into  these  grotesque 
if,  as  I  believe,  the  general  principle  you  nave 
■  you  may  have  legitimately  derived  from  it  ana 


We  daresay  Mr  Combe  imagined  he  was  demolishing  our  poor  Shorter 
-Catechism,  and  that  it  would  never  lift  its  head  again  in  civilised  society, 
when  he  told  his  audience,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  that  "  the  age  which  pro- 
duced the  Catechism  believed  in  witches  and  prodigies."  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  feat  of  unscrupulous  logic  was  rewarded  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  received  its  due  measure  of  pedestrian  approbation.  Foot  Cate- 
chism, we  pity  thee  much,  but  we  must  give  thee  up  I  "The  age  which 
produced  the  Catechism  believed  in  witches  and  prodigies."  Let  us  see.  Let 
us  trace  here  the  windings  of  the  serpent  by  the  slime  which  he  leaves  on 
his  path.  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  a  superstitious  man  :  he  believed  it  to 
be  unlucky,  should  he,  in  leaving  his  house,  put  out  the  wrong  foot  first 
And  of  course  he  was  infinitely  inferior  in  the  scale  of  intellect  to  Mr 
Oeorge  Combe.  Lord  Bacon  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  of  course 
the  author  of  the  "  Novum  Urganum  "  is  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  "The  Constitution  of  Man."  "The  age  which  produced  the  Cate- 
chism believed  in  witches  and  prodigies,"  Mr  George  Combe  wishes  to-, 
leave  the  impression,  that  the  Catechism  must  be  a  very  stupid  production, 
as  this  was  an  age  of  fools  and  blockheads.  What  sort  of  an  age,  then,  was 
itf  Now,  we  have  a  sort  of  vague  idea,  that  this  age  was  more  distinguished 
for  physical  discovery  than  any  age  which  preceded  it.  It  was  an  age  in 
which  there  shone  upon  the  Continent  such  men  as  Galileo,  Kepler,  Lieb- 
nitz,  and  the  two  Bernoulli.  It  was  an  age  in  which  there  shone  in 
England  such  men  as  Harvey,  and  Halley,  and  Newton.  It  was  an  age 
which  produced  such  men  as  Cromwell  and  Hampden.  It  was  an  age] 
which  produced  Bacon,  and  Hilton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.    Or  if  Mr  Combe 
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thinks  that  an  age  is  distinguished  by  its  infidel  philosopers — it  produced 
Spinosa,  and  Tindal,  and  Hobbes.  We  have  not  been  at  tho  pains  of  turn- 
ing up  a  single  page  of  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  we  are  quoting  only 
from  memory.  Now,  an  age  in  which  was  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  gave  birth  to  the  great  theory  of  the  material  universe,  and 
-which  solved  the  problem  of  representative  government,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  barbarous  age,  even  though  it  believed  in  witches  and  prodigies, 
and  produced  such  a  miserable  abortion  of  the  human  intellect  as  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  We  tell  Mr  Combe,  for  surely  he  cannot  be  aware  of  it,  that 
the  age  which  produced  the  Catechism  produced  the  "  Novum  Organum " 
of  Bacon,  the  "Principia"  of  Newton,  and  the  "Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton; 
And  we  beg  leave  also  to  inform  him,  that  tho  Catechism  will  last  as  long  as 
any  of  these  magnificent  creations  of  genius.  Nor  would  Mr  Combe  think 
that  we  were  paying  him  a  compliment,  should  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh, 
write  the  sentence — that  the  age  which  produced  "  The  Constitution  of  Man," 
believed  in  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Joe  Smith,  and  Morrison's  pills,  and 
believed  iu  neither  witch  nor  devil. 

We  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  are  not  advocating  the  compulsory 
introduction  of  the  Catechism  into  a  system  of  national  education.  This  is  a 
question,  we  have  always  said,  which  should  be  settled  by  the  parents.  We 
are  only  defending,  from  the  assaults  of  ignorant  calumny,  our  time-honoured 
Catechism,  which  has  done  so  much  to  educate  the  mind  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Manson  advocates  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  school. 
Many  object  to  the  Bible  as  a  school-book,  on  very  different  grounds  from 
those  of  Mr  Combe.  They  deeply  reverence  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  it  degraded,  as  they  think,  to  a  book  for  orthography  and 
syntax.  Our  author,  meeting  these  views,  disentangles  the  question.  But 
admitting  the  superiority  of  the  common  text-books  on  these  points,  the 
question  does  not  lie  between  the  text-books  and  the  Scriptures ;  but  be- 
tween the  text-books  without  the  Scriptures,  and  the  same  text-books  with 
the  Scriptures  superadded.  "  Let  us  by  all  mean3  have  spelling-books,  and 
reading-books,  and  grammars,  carefully  arranged  and  prepared.  But  these 
are  merely  contrivances  for  drill-work."  "Let  us,  if  you  will,  have  an  arti- 
ficial smoothness  for  drill  and  parade  ;  but  let  us  also  have  some  portion  of 
natural  earth  for  exercise  of  the  powers  we  have  acquired."  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  contends,  the  Bible  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  other  book. 
The  following  extract  deserves  diligent  perusal,  as  presenting  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  having  the  Bible  in  the  school-room  : — 

"From  experiments  stretching  over  the  last  fourteen  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
objective  writing  of  primitive  timet  is  that  which  is  bent  adapted  to  the  schoolroom.  Whe- 
ther the  progress  of  literature,  which  has  uniformly  proceeded  from  poetry  to  prose,  jost  as  a 
child  runs  before  it  learns  to  walk,  might  not  be  successfully  imitited  in  education  by  throw- 
ing more  verse,  or  rhyming  lessons  of  an  appropriate  kind,  into  our  earlier  school-books,  is  a 
question  which  I  indicate  without  pausing  to  answer.  But  there  is  do  question  that  the 
poetry  produced  In  the  infancy  of  art  is  best  adapted  to  the  infancy  of  the  mind.  That 
which  charmed  the  youth  of  the  world  still  charms  the  youth  of  the  individual;  witness  the- 
glee  with  which  a  boy  peruses  his  Homer,  and  which,  where  the  antiquated  language  is  not  a 
barrier,  Chaucer  equally  excites.  To  be  convinced  that  the  reading  of  verse  has  of  late  been 
sparing!  j  emptoyeil  ia  school,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  one  or  other  of  the  most  approved 
s-eading-boolM.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  at' 
*he  same  time  strengthen  the  intellect  of  his  pupils,  will  have  frequent  recourse  to  so  stimu-  , 
latlng  an  application.  But  the  evil  is  not  avoided  by  making  such  recourse  rare,  but  by 
making  it  appropriate.  Poetry  which  in  itself  may  be  quite  *  proper,'— sentiments  the  most 
correct,  expressed  in  language  the  most  refined, — wilt  often  appear  to  carefully- educated 
youths  excessively  tamo  and  uninteresting.  Taking  up  one  of  the  best  of  our  text-books,  I , 
And  the  Brat  poetical  lesson  an  en tract  from  PoHck  on  'trne  liberty.'  Then  follows  at  a 
little  distance  a  passage  from  Dr  Young  on  '  proetaetiuation.'  Mart  nomas  a  paragraph' 
from  Akenside  on  tho  metaphysics  of  'Taste;'  and  another  on  'patience,'  from  Samson 
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Agonistee.  Without  dispute,  it  were  veil  lor  both  young  ud  old  that  the;  could  discriminate 
between  liberty  true  and  false,  and  knew  the  danger  of  procrastination,  and  exercised  Mim- 
sei™*  in  patience,  and  romMd  tomet  ideas  of  taste ;  but  the  obance  of  having  (boss  destr- 
able  results  produced,  by  imposing  on  boys  a  course  uf  ethical  and  metaphyseal  poetry,  is 
certainly  too  slight  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  seeing  Hilton  and  Akenside  shunned  in 
aftiir  -years,  u  associated  with  the  painful  remembranoe  of  unintelligible  task-work  ;  or  for 
the  risk  of  begetting  in  yonng  readers  tlie  habit  of  seeking  in  poetry  for  gratiBcatinn  of  the 
ear  only.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  clan-books  in  this  respect,  I  nuke  occasional 
use  of  the  collections  of  Dr  Percy  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  of  Macaulay's  Roman  Lays 
and  the  ballads  of  Mr  Aytoun  -  readine  to  my  upper  dasaaa,  or  causing  some  of  thenuelrea  to 
read,  a  portion  of  tr 


happily  for  the  young  mind,  is  in  almost  every  school.  Take  a  youth  fr 
put  the  Bible  into  his  hands,  and  observe  how  closely  it  fits,  and  a*  it  were  lies  into,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  bis  boy-nature.  At  this  period  of  life  he  is  (if  ever)  generous,  confiding,  im- 
aginative, and  utterly  incapable  of  Pyrrhonism;  each  of  these  characteristics  implies  an  ap- 
Ctiie  which  the  Bible  better  than  anything  else  can  satisfy.  With  a  strung  sense  of  reality, 
combines  an  equally  strong  yearning  for  the  marvellous,  which  the  Bible  qan  gratify  aa 
nothing  ehte  can,  for  it  presents  bin  with  a  narrative  which,  while  it  is  stupendously  wonder- 
ful, is  altogether  and  absolutely  true.  He  is  impatient  of  donbt,  hesitation,  and  qualifying 
clause*— impatient  also  of  whatever  is  subjective  and  moralising:— well,  there  are  few  things, 
even  in  the  book  of  marvels,  more  singular  than  the  quiet  tone  of  e  very-day  remark  in  which 
its  writers  notify  the  most  extraordinary  and  magniflf-- "      : 


mystery,  having  no  fear  that  language  should 
heir  readers  for  the  coming  shock.    It  ia  also 


fail  them,  and  showing  no  anxiety  t<         , 

worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Book  which  contains  the  loftiest  morality  never  swops  to  moralise- 
over  the  transactions  it  records, — satisfied  with  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  facts  and  pre- 
mises, and  evincing  a  striking  confidence  in  the  human  faculties,  it  leaves  to  every  man  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  the  legitimate  inferences  for  himself.  The  only  other  peculiarity 
of  the  youthful  temperament  which  1  shall  notice  in  connection  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bible  meets  it,  is  the  fine  instinct  of  what  is  best  for  a  vet  undeveloped  mind,  that  makes 
the  youth  prefer  command  to  advice,  and  yield  a  prompt  obedience  to  any  one  authoritative 
enough  to  exact  it :  for  *  habits  of  instant  and  mechanical  ohedivnee  are  those  that  give  rest 
to  the  child,  and  spare  its  health  and  temper;  whilst  a  recusant  or  dawdling  obedience  win 
keep  it  distracted  in  propensity,  bringing  a  perpetual  pressure  on  its  nerves,  and  consequently 
on  iu  mental  and  bodily  strength.'— (Henry  Taylor,  Kokifron  Lift,  p.  123,)  Now  It  is  Ibis 
implicit  and  unhesitating  obedience  which  the  Scripture  requires,  and  enforces  on  (he 
authority  of  a 'Thnssailh  the  Lord.'" 

We  heartily  command  this  pamphlet.  It  breaches  an  excellent  catholic 
spirit.  The  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  and  has  a  character  of  literary 
elegance  which  is  not  always  met  with  in  productions  of  this  kind.  It  will 
do  good  service  in  exposing  the  errors  of  that  superficial  philosophic  mate- 
rialism, which  treats  man  as  if  he  were  not  a  child  of  immortality,  and  which 
cannot  tell  you  either  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  is  going.  M. 


ATHEISM  SUBVERSIVE  OF  MORALITY. 

"  What  I  would  observe,  sir,  is,  that  Atheism  is 
oils  to  human  society,  if  it  were  invested  with  snfBci 
where  its  professors  do  at  the  bottom  believe  what  they  profess.' — Spectator. 

Br  some,  the  donbt  has  been  gravely  expressed,  whether  there  can  be  a  man 
possessing  a  sane  mind  and  a  common  share  of  intelligence,  who  really — not  from  ■ 
the  influence  of  vicious  habits  and  depraved  desires,  but  from  clear  conviction. — 
disbelieves  the  existence  of  Qod.  They  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  the  arrangement  of  matter  are  such,  that  the  idea  of* 
Deity  must  be  generated  by  a  calm  and  careful  observation  of  the  works  of 
nature — ''  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  ana  godhead  ; "  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  sue!)  a  monstrosity  as  an  honest  atheist. 
That  there  have  been  men  mad  enough  to  assert  there  is  no  God,  is  a  fact ;  but 
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.  whather  they  -were  sincere  or  not,  is  a  different  question.  That  there  are  in  the 
present  day  men  of  the  same  op  in  ion,  must  also  be  admitted ;  but  that  their  atheism 
is  the  result  of  an  unprejudiced  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  evidences 
•foi1  the  existence  of  a  God,  we  do  not  believe.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  were  we  to 
credit  the  pretensions  of  modern  atheists,  no  class  of  men  are  more  sincere  in  their 
belief  than  they.  Their  only  aim  is  to  investigate  truth  ;  they  are  free-thinkers 
—-bound  by  no  authority  but  that  of  reason — acknowledging  no  higher  intelligence 
than  man,  and  no  light  save  the  light' of  nature.  But  the  clergy,  **y  'hey,  have 
their  creeds  cut  out  and  fashioned  long  before  they  were  born— Procrustean  beds 
on  which  conscience  and  intellect  are  stretched ;  and  since  they  (the  clergy)  de- 
li ve  their  means  of  support  from  the  very  upholding  of  their  dogmas,  they  have 
abandoned  all  freedom  of  thought,  and  sold  the  birthright  of  their  souls  for  a 
miserable  mess  of  pottage.  Such  is  something  like. the  tone  which  characterises 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  these  paragons  of  humanity ;  but  hold  assertion  is 
their  only  support.  They  forget  that  vituperation,  however  serviceable  in  excit- 
ing the  applause  of  their  deluded  admirers,  is  not  reasoning,  and  that  "  arguments 
;are  the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect."  * 

But  without  presuming  to  settle  the  question  of  sincerity,  let  us  attend  to  such 
Tacts  as  we  have  before  us.  Atheism  is  not  only  not  extinct,  but  is  openly 
avowed  and  advocated.  For  some  time  past,  we  have  directed  our  attention  to 
the  movements  of  the  atheistical  party,  with  the  view  of  gaining  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  atheism  has  spread,  and  also  of  the  intellectual  character  of  those 
who  are  its  chief  advocates.  Although  unable  to  get  precise  information  on  the 
first  subject  of  our  inquiry,  yet  we  discovered  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  evil 
was  widely  spread.  With  regard  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  the  leaders  of 
this  movement,  we  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  contemptible  mediocrity, 
: — enough  of  readiness  in  blasphemy  and  ridicule,— but  deficiency  in  reasoning 
Jtower.  We  could  particularise  and  substantiate  our  conclusion.  We  might  in- 
stance the  Glasgow  buffoon  who  retails  tile  exploded  crudities  of  Robert  Owen,  and 
could  prove  him  totally  unfit  to  be  either  a  moral  or  intellectual  reformer,  t  We 
might  mention  the  Corypbreus  of  the  party — their  literary  giant — who,  although 
a  writer  on  logic,  is  a  famous  specimen  of  a  bad  logician— weak  in  intellect,  narrow 
in  vision,  and  obtuse  in  understanding.  Where  are  now  the  sturdy  mind  of  Chubb 
and  the  rare  acuteness  of  Matthew  Tindal  1  Our  modern  freethinkers  are  but 
the  degenerate  plants  of  strange  vines.     The  days  of  the  giants  have  gone  by. 

London  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  atheistical  party.  There  they  have  a  propa- 
ganda fund  to  aid  their  cause;  and  they  publish  a  small  weekly  periodical  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  what  they  call  human  freedom  and  progress!  The  po- 
sition which  they  take  up  is  somewhat  bold.  They  not  only  assert  that  they 
cannot  believe  in  the  $xi£tenc& of. God  because  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence;  but 
(hey  maintain  tl|  at  atheism  issnjpeript  ia  its  mural  influence  to  that  system  which 
recognises  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  exercising  a  moral  government  in 
the  universe.  "  It  has  often  been  asked,"  says  one  of  the  most  zealous  living  ad- 
vocates of  atheism,  "  what  morality  does  modern  rationalism  [i.  e.,  Owenism  or 
atheism,  and  fatalism]  inculcate  i  '  This  fact  t  is  the  answer — it  is  a  code  in  itself. 
The  idea  of  an  Almighty  providence  watching  the  conduct  of  men,  has  not  half 
the  effect  and  none  of  the  dignity  which  the  assurance  of  this  fact  imparts."  On, 
leading  such  gross,  untruths,  we  ar*  tempted  to  exclaim, 

"  O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  Ui*ir  reason  !" 

.    It  may  not,  however,  be  unserviceable,  at  the  present  time,  to  refute  these  as- 

•  Coleridge.— Friend,  Vol.  ii..  Essay  tii. 

■f  Since  the  above  m  Written,  th  a  individual  referred  tohas  left  Glasgow.     Verily,  morality 

must  beat  alow  ebb  when  tlio  authur  nfilie"  Confessions  of  a  Socialist  "is  set  up  as  a  mod;l! 

{The  "fret  "referred  to  is  the  following  assertion:—"  Mankind  being  influenced  by  si- 

Telt  ;  and  the  same  consideration  warrants  high  oonfidenoe,  as  that  never  can  be  lost  to  the 
world.  '  This  bet  imparts' energy  to  character,  and  makes  a  man,  to  a  certain  extent,  master 
of  Cite.  It  teacbes  him  that,  in  the  worst  Circumstances,  there  is  hope  of  amendment,  or 
okance  of  dignity,  if  be  lias  but  wisdom  to  guide  or  courage  to  Set,  It  removes  doubt  from 
human  endeavour,  and  reduces  profession  to  a  science." 
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sumptions  of  atheism,  and  prove  thai  it  is  subversive  of  morality,  and,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  withering  curses  that  can  blight  humanity.  But  before  entering 
on  the  proof,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  wa  are  more  concerned  about 
our  argument  than  our  manner.  We  know  that,  of  late,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  the  atheistical  party,  that  the  tone  which  Christians  asaume  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  atheism  is  too  harsh,  and  is  unbecoming  their  profession.  But  the 
complaint  is  so  unmanly  that  it  scarcely  deserves  reply.  Children  weep ;  but  we 
expect  something  different  in  bearded  men.  To  talk  of  harshness  is  to  betray 
weakness.  A  stout  opponent  never  complains  of  temper,  if  the  person  with  whom 
he  has  to  grapple  be  straightforward  in  his  argumentation.  Besides,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  while  there  may  be  cases  of  undue,  and  therefore  unjust, 
severity,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  lenity  would  be  criminal.  Did  we  consider 
the  error  in  question  as  resulting  from  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  we  would 
be  disposed  to  be  somewhat  milder  in  our  treatment ;  hut  when  there  are  indica- 
tions that  this  is  not  so,  we  find  it  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  honestly,  and  there- 
fore in  this  case  severely. 

But  to  come  to  the  proof  of  whst  weproposed.  Atheism  may  weaken  morality 
in  several  ways.  It  may  do  so  by  narrowing  the  sphere  of  morals — by  confound- 
ing the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong— by  placing  morality  on  a  wrong 
basis— or  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  chief  penalties  by  which  obligation  is  en- 
forced, and  the  rewards  by  which  obedience  is  induced.  That  it  is  chargeable  with 
doing  all  this,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  establish.  It  is  plain  that  when  wo 
blot  out  the  idea,  of  a  Qod  from  the  mind,  we  necessarily  destroy  all  perception  of 
the  obligations  which  spring  from  our  relation  to  Him  as  creatures,  and  which 
have  a  most  powerful  influence,  not  only  in  regulating  our  worship,  but  in  directing 
our  conduct,  and  communicating  an  impulse  to  the  springs  of  generous  and  holy 
actions.  To  the  atheist,  this  life  is  the  whole  term  of  human  existence.  Over 
him  there  is  no  governing  intelligence  to  mark  his  actions,  and  to  reward  or  punish. 
He  must,  therefore,  strike  out  from  his  morality  all  notice  of  those  "  inordinate 
affections  and  motions"  of  which  Christianity  takes  cognisance,  for  unless  these 
develop  themselves  in  action  so  as  to  injure  society,  or  increase  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  whole  mental  powers,  and  thus  unfit  man  for  any 
exertion  on  behalf  of  his  own  personal  comfort  or  that  of  others,  they  cannot,  on 
nthetstical  principles,  be  affirmed  to  be  immoral. 

The  theatre  of  action  being  thus  so  narrow — the  term  of  existence  so  limited— 
and  all  belief  in  a  scheme  of  moral  government  carried  on  by  a  superior  intelligence 
being  abandoned,  the  whole  moral  system  of  the  atheists  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 
It  is  in  vain  that  they  descant  on  honour,  humanity,  and  justice — that  they  talk 
of  virtue  and  vice — and  that  they  assert  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  the  com- 
petency of  atheism  to  accomplish  it.  The  question  is  not,  What  do  they  say,  or 
What  do  they  practise  t  but  the  question  is,  What  morals  are  deducible  from  their 
principles  !    To  this  question  let  us  address  ourselves. 

Morality  and  responsibility,  it  may  be  premised,  are  correlate  terms.  Where 
there  is  no  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  morality ;  and  hence  we  never  look  upon 
the  actions  of  irrational  animals  as  morally  right  or  morally  wrong.  Now,  atheism 
denies  that  man  is  responsible  to  any  being  above  man ;  and,  therefore,  every  ac- 
tion beyomt  the  sphere  of  social  obligations  cannot  be  moral.  We  are  aware  that 
atheists  urge  that  "  well  always  waits  on  well," — that  virtue  brings  with  it  a 
reward,  and  therefore  an  inducement  to  pursue  the  right.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  admit  that,  under  atheism,  certain  actions  extra-social  will  be  followed  by 
painful  consequences — that  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity ; 
tat  a  law  without  a  lawgiver  has  no  moral  force.  If  a  man  chooses  to  endure  the 
temporary  pain  incurred  by  its  violation,  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  him  to  account. 
The  most  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  he  has  acted  imprudently  for  himself,  but 
not  immorally.  To  see  this  more  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  duty 
is  only  another  name  for  dtbt,  and  that  moral  obligation  only  exists  in  virtue  of 
dependence.  It  is  because  we  are  the  creatures  of  God,  that  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  his  precepts.  What  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  are  the  expres- 
sion of  his  will ;  and  the  penalties  by  which  they  are  guarded  define,  in  the  ab- 
■enee  of  direct  relevation,  what  the  law  is.     The  obligation  to  obey,  however, 
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does  not  result  from  the  existence  of  penalties,  but  is  only  enforced  by  then.  It 
springs  from  the  fact  that  we  are  debtors  to  another,  obliged  and  bound  in  virtue 
of  something  received  by  ue.  On  this  foundation  alone  can  duty  rest.  New  the 
atheist  admits  he  is  a  creature,  and  therefore  that  he  is  dependent  on,  or  indebted 
to,  something ;  but  that  which  gave  him  birth  is  mere  blind  power—"  the  order 
of  things,''  ae  he  calls  it ;  and  he  cannot  be  under  obligation  to  that  which  has  no 
intelligence.  A  log  of  wood  in  a  stream  may  be  the  means  of  affording  to  a  man 
a  rescue  from  drowning,  and  be  will  feel  glad  that  each  means  came  in  hie  way  ; 
but  he  cannot  express  gratitude  to  the  leg,  nor  can  he  believe  himself  under  any 
obligation  to  do  so.  But  change  the  means,  and  suppose  a  fellow-being  the  in- 
strument, and  then  the  obligation  is  at  once  felt  to  exist.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly clear,  that  to  talk  of  owing  anything  to  nature,  or  to  be  under  moral  obli- 
gation to  obey  her  laws,  is  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  debt  due  to  a  piece  of  stone,  or 
.a  duty  owing  to  a  piece  of  timber.  80  that,  under  atheism,  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  nature  is  not  morality,  but  can  only  be  designated  prudmot.  There 
never  can  be  wrong,  or  the  non-payment  of  a  debt,  where  there  is  no  intelligent, 
no  sentient  creditor. 
From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  morality  is  limited  to  the  sphere 


iety.  Hens  only  can  we  obtain  dependence  as  intelligent  beings.  The  atheist 
ju«y  be  able  to  see  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  parents  for  the  care  which  they  be- 
ateered  open  him  in  his  infancy,  and  feel  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  repay 
their  kindness.  He  reaps  benefits  from  others,  and  comes  under  the  same  law. 
He  has  received  so  much,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  render  some- 
thing  in  return.  But  even  in  this  osmmvom  becomes  so  mercenary  a  term,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  import  morality  at  all.  The  great  majority  of  duties,  however, 
which  are  called  social,  can  find  but  a  very  sorry  foundation  in  atheism.  No  man 
is  under  obligation  to  do  his  neighbour  good,  amply  because  it  will  promote 
that  neighbour's  happiness  and  hie  own.  The  question  is  not,  Will  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  of  mine  produce  enjoyment  to  others  and  myself  1  but,  What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  that  conduct  is  juttty  required  of  me,  and  for  the  neglect  of 
which  lam  justly  responsible  to  another  %  If  there  has  been  nothing  received  by 
me,  or  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  received,  either  from  the  party  to  whom  the  duty 
is  said  to  be*  owing,  or  from  one  on  whom  both  of  us  are  dependent,  and  who  has 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  debt  due  him  should  be  discharged  in  this  way,  then 
we  assert  no  sound  logic  can  make  out  either  obligation  or  responsibility.  By 
applying  this  truth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tee  that,  were  atheism  to  prevail,  the  bends 
of  society  would  be  broken,  and  anarchy  ensue  ;  that  morality  is  not  possible,  and 
that  lauiksi  aavageism  which  Hobbes  portrays  as  the  slate  of  nature,  must  pre- 
vail. On  what  grounds,  for  example,  can  chastity  be  vindicated  1  Or  how  can 
it  be  proved  that  there  is  any  more  harm  in  having  six  wives  than  one— in  living 
a  lawless  libertine  rather  than  a  virtuous  husband  1  Thus  the  door  is  opened  for 
the  most  flagitious  crimes  ;  and  the  result  would  be,  were  such  permitted,  the 
production  of  the  most  grievous  misery;  and  finally,  the  extinction  of  the  race. 
Atheism  blots  out  God  from  the  mind,  and  it  would  blot  out  man  from  the  universe. 

Some  of  the  atheists  are  clearly  aware  and  admit,  that  their  system  would 
overturn  the  present  order  of  things  and  produce  anarchy ;  but  they  contend 
that  this  would  only  be  the  transition  stats,  and  that  soeiety  would  be  recon- 
structed on  a  new  and  superior  basis.  That  this  is  the  greatest  delusion,  tbe 
brief  observations  we  have  made  demonstrate.  Bat  in  order  to  brine  out  more 
fully  tbe  pernicious  character  of  atheism  in  a  temporal  aspect,  we  shall  make  a 
few  additional  remarks.  To  hear  an  atheist  talking  of  being  a  "  moralist,"  and 
aiming  at  moral  reform  through  bis  atheistical  principles,  is  certainty  not  a  little 
surprising.  To  be  told  at  this  time  of  the  day  that  Christianity,  whose  worth  has 
been  proved  by  its  fruits,  is  unsuited  to  man  ■  and  that  the  vain,  narrow,  and  false 
philosophy  of  Robert  Owen,  is  to  supersede  the  teachings  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  end  brine;  to  perfection  the  human  race,  evinces  to  what 
extent  the  folly  of  man  will  go.  But  the  assertion  is  a  grand  lie  ;  and  one  so 
gross,  too,  that  we  wonder  it  should  ever  have  found  men  to  believe  it. 

Now,  we  must  keep  distinctly  befeM  ne  the  actual  condition  of  men,  and  see 
the  adaptation  of  that  boasted  system  to  this  eonditien.    We  take  no  account 
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just  now  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  communism  in  property,  which  is  so 
closely  linked  with  atheism  ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  prove,  as  anight  be  done, 
that  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  constitution  of  man's  mind,  and  therefore  -to 
reason ;  but  we  look  at  men  as  moral  beings,  possessed  of  intelligence,  affections, 
and  power.  Surveying  society  in  this  light,  we  find,  however  unwilling  line 
atheist  may  be  to  see  It,  the  most  heinous  immorality  prevailing  to  a  great  oxteot. 
Our  large  towns  contain  hot-beds  of  iniquity, — the  dene  of  thousands  -given  op 
to   the   most  degraded  debauchery, — spellbound   by  their  vile  affections.   ,Ho 


Ixion  was  ever  more  firmly  tied  to  his  wheal  than  they  to  their  vices,  Jicsnoctt 
everywhere  do  we  find  dishonesty,  lying,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness  peevsU- 
ing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     From  all  this,  we  see  the  pronsnets  vi  mem  to-eioc. 


and  the  iron  grasp  with  which  it  holds  tbem  when  once  in  its  power.  .  _  . 
them  from  degradation  like  this,  and  to  prevent  them  from  falling- into  it,  must 
require  no  ordinary  means.  But  the  atheist  does  not  lack  courage  .-;  heseteout  ihi 
his  mission  of  reformation— -and  pntdaims  to  the  unhappy  wretches  his  ■  message. 
He  tells  them  that  there  is  no  God — that  Jean  Paul  Richtar's  dream  reveals  no  fic- 
tion but  a  solemn  fact.  In  what  way  things  came  to  be  as  they  are,  he  pretend*: 
not  to  say;  the  "mathematics  of  human  intelligence"  have  not  been  able  to 
solve  the  mystery.  But  for  the  knowledge  he  :has,  he  is  thankful  ;  and  he  comae 
now  to  help  others  from  his  store.  The  wretches  gather  round  this  setter- forth 
of  strange  things  and  listen.  The  adulterer,  the  seducer,  the  thief,  the  assassin, 
and  all  the  baser  herd,  we  shall  suppose  among  his  auditors.  Man,  he  proclaims,  la 
lord  of  the  world,  and  reason  the  highest  intelligence.  For  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years,  the  priests  have  been  preaching  lies.  There  is  no  future  state  of 
being,  no  responsibility,  no  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave.  Here- 
after is  only  "  a  whip  to  keep  the  coward  to  his  track."  The  earth,  on  which  we 
tread  is  at  once  "  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  man."  Now,  what  effect  is  such 
teaching  likely  to  produce  1  Will  not  the  general  coy  be,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die  "  ?  Will  not  all  morality  be  overturned — a  loose  rein  given 
to  the  most  vicious  passions — a  fresh  impetus  communicated  to  these  depraved  desires 
— and  man  brutified,  not  reformed  ?  Instead  of  having  society  reconstructed,  we 
will  have  it  destroyed,  and  the  silence  of  the  grave-yard  stretched  over  the  world. 
Bead  the  effects  of  such  doctrines  in  the  history  of  France,  when  her  rulers 
ignored  religion — denied  God — and  enthroned  a  courtezan  as  the  goddess  of  reason 
— fit  goddess  for  such  a  crew  !  and  say,  In  all  sincerity,  can  anything  be  considered 
more  damning  to  social  stability,  to  virtue,  to  human  happiness,  than  atheism  '{ 

But  let  us  not  wrong  this  atheistical  reformer.  He  will  tell  us  that  we  have  not 
given  the  burden  of  his  song.  He  unfolds  the  laws  of  nature,  and  shows  how 
health  may  be  promoted.  He  lays  down  a  social  code  of  his  own,  and  attempts  to 
deduce  therefrom,  that  if  it  be  adopted  it  will  be  productive  of  much  happiness. 
He  talks  largely  of  the  instincts  of  humanity,  of  love,  of  dignity,  of  freedom,'  of 
honesty,  ana  the  immutability  of  justice.  But  all  these  are  as  so  much  idle  wind. 
When  a  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  strong  passion,  and  possessed  with  a  firm 
belief  that  he  is  accountable  to  none,  he  will  brave  the  pain  which  his  folly 
may  produce.  Nay,  he  finds  his  happiness  in  his  very  vices,  and  since  temporal 
happiness  is  all,  he  concludes  that  he  may  as  well  have  it  in  vice  as  in  what  this 
reformer  would  call  virtue.  "  I  am  fully  pereuaded,"  remarks  the  Spectator, 
"  that  one  of  the  best  springs  of  generous  and  worthy  actions  is,  the  having 
generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  will  act  in  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted  himself  in 
his  own  estimation.  If  he  considers  his  being  as  circumscribed  by  the  uncertain 
term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs  will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow  span  he 
imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence.  How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  anything 
great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that,  after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this 
world,  he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  lose  his  consciousness  for  aver?"  He 
cannot  direct  his  thoughts  to  what  is  noble;  he  hae  no  adequate  motive  to  ttimu/ate 
him  to  do  so ;  for 


"  What  is  mi 
It  the  chief  g*od  and  market  of  his  tune 
lie-but  to  sleep  and  feed?    Aleut  t  no  a 
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How  different  from  all  this  is  the  religion  of  Jesua!  While  atheism  proclaims 
that  we  are  fatherless  children — that  we  die  even  as  the  flowers,  and  breathe  out  our 
life  on  the  chance  wind  !  and  thus  freezes  our  affections,  extinguishes  our  hopes, 
and  brings  the  blight  of  sorrow  on  the  soul, — Christianity  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  It  solves  the  great  problem  of  man's  vocation  and  destiny — a 
problem  which  the  wise  men  of  old  failed  to  make  out ;  "  their  eyes  rolled  in  vain 
to  find  the  light."  It  accounts  for  man's  existence — for  his  present  condition 
—and  for  the  phenomena  in  his  mental  and  moral  constitution,  which  are  incom- 
patible with  atheism.  The  two  great  facts — responsibility  and  immortality — with 
which  it  is  inseparably  connected,  give  a  new  aspect  to  human  life,  investing  it 
with  a  dignity  and  an  importance  which  no  other  system  that  ignores  them,  how- 
ever great  its  pretensions,  can  produce.  On  the  recognition  of  these,  moral  influence 
depends.  The  fact,  that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  existence 
and  the  blessings  by  which  it  is  sustained — that  we  are  responsible  to  Him  for 
our  conduct,  and  must  render  an  account  at  no  distant  day—that,  besides  the  in- 
numerable pains  which  we  suffer,  even  here,  on  account  of  sin,  there  are  penalties 
to 'be 'inflicted  in  the  future  life  ; — this  fact,  we  say,tmust  operate  most  strongly  in 
deterring  from  a  vicious  course  of  life ;  while  the  happiness  promised  to  the 
righteous,  and  which  is  far  beyond  what  man  has  conceived,  and  which  will  never 
have  an  end,  furnishes  the  most  powerful  inducement  to  bear  up  under  sorrow — 
to  fight  well  the  battle  of  life — to  cling  to  right  and  truth,  be  the  consequences 
hers  whet  they  may.  Viewing  these  truths  as  inlaid  in  the  christian  system,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  most  effective  agent  in  elevating  the  whole  character  of  man,  is  the  religion  of 
Jisns.  This  religion  reveals  to  us  the  true  character  of  Him  whom  we  call  our 
Father ;  it  satisfies  the  yearnings  of  our  soul  for  immortality ;  it  removes  the  fear 
by  which  a  sense  of  iniquity  has  paralysed  us  ;  it  furnishes  a  balm  for  the  wounded 
spirit,  whether  bruised  by  sin  or  affliction  ;  it  imparts  strength  under  trial ;  fur- 
nishes motives  for  the  noblest  self-denial  and  the  purest  conduct ;  in  one  word,  it 
is  the  only  thing  which  renders  life  a  blessing  and  this  world  fit  to  live  in. 

A.  O. 


MEMOIRS  OF  DR  CHALMERS— 1835  to  1847.* 

With  readers  of  a  future  age,  Dr  Chalmers*  Memoirs  will  derive  their  most  valu- 
able interest  from  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  The  record  of  these  not  only 
furnishes  his  own  best  laurels  as  an  historical  character,  but  forme  tile  record  of 
the  most  prominent  eveut  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Respecting  the  long  series  of  labours  and  struggles  which  led  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  Establishment,  and  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church,  Dr  Chalmers  was  entitled  to  say,  like  father  Aeneas  concerning  another 
ten  years'  war  and  another  exodus, — 

" Quaeque  ipse  mirarrima  villi, 

Et  quorum  pan  magna  fui." 

The  "misemma"  here,  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Hnmia 
has  related  the  eventful  history  of  his  chief.  The  tone  of  the  narration  seems  to 
partake  considerably  of  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  famous  Trojan  already 
referred  to,  when  he  is  made  to  Bay, — 

"Infandum,  Regius,  jutes  renovare  dolorem." 

The  wounds  whence  this  still  fresh  grief  is  flowing  were  inflicted  by  Whig  and 
Tory  alike — Arcades  ambo — when  they  successively  held  the  reins  of  government, 
and  were  dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  Church-extension  and  Non-intrusion  party. 
To  us  now,  it  seems  curious  to  read  the  regrets  uttered,  both  by  Dr  Chalmers  and 
his  biographer,  over  circumstances  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  hundreds  of 
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churches  from  the  thraldom  of  state  control — a  result  not  more  honouring  to  the 
parties  actively  concerned,  than  beneficial  to  the  came  of  Christianity  in  Scotland 
and  throughout  the  world.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  who  have  coma 
through  the  sore  fight,  should  look  at  it  differently  from  mere  spectators ;  and 
should  even  feel  something  of  the  bitterness  of  a  defeat,  where  otters  recognise 
only  a  triumph  of  christian  principle.  After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  there  were 
many  grieved  hearts  among  the  British  themselves.  It  needed  a  new  generation 
before  the  painful  memories  connected  with  that  triumphant  battle  co«ld  be 
effaced,  so  that  we  could  see  in  it  only  or  chiefly  matter  of  congratulation. 

We  hare,  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  given  expression  to  the  thoughts  which 
were  uppermost  with  us  in  concluding;  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Dr  Chalmers'  Bio- 
graphy. Before  referring  further  to  the  subject  which,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
gives  highest  interest  to  the  volume,  it  is  proper  that  we  notice  some  facts  belong- 
ing more  strictly  to  his  personal  history.  In  1834  arid  1885,  a  crowd  of  literary 
honours  came  upon  him ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  choosing  him  as  one  of 
its  Fellows  and  a  vice-president;  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  electing  him  •cor- 
responding member ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws — honours  which  never  before  met  on  the  head  of  a  Scottish  divine. 
About  the  same  time,  a  controversy  of  a  personal  nature,  which  had  sprang  up 
between  him  and  Dr,  now  Principal  Lee,  on  the  question  of  the  Moderatorship 
of  the  General  Assembly,  serves  to  bring  out,  more  favourably  than  the  outspoken- 
ness in  which  the  offence  originated  might  lead  ustoexpect,  the  meek  and  billable 
graces  of  Dr  Chalmers'  character : — 

••  March  2Stk,  iSiO.—Dc this  da;  proposed  a  reconciliation.     0  my  God,  I  draw  upon 

Thee  for  wisdom  and  charity :  the  preparations  of  the  mouth,  the  answer  of  the  heart  are 
Thin*.  May  a  sense  of  mj  gross  and  awfnl  delinquencies  against  Thy  hoi;  law  be  ever  pre- 
sent with  mo  ;  and  II  let  .iie  aoquit  myself  in  this  and  evory  similar  ahW  so  as  that  with  bh- 
tattering  heart  I  may  be  enabled  to  say, '  forgive  mj  twepimns,  oven  a*  1  forgive  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  me.' 

"  March  30tt,— Hiul,  a  meeting  with .     Clear  my  way,  0  God,  through  the  dimcaltias 

which  lie  in  that  quarter. 

"April  lit. — The  prayer  of  two  days  ago  has  been  answered.  Visited  in  the  morning  by 
the  suggestion,  that  as  this  was  the  last  day  of  our  session,  I  should  have  another  interview  with 

,  which  has  turned  out  promising,  and  leads  to  the  bope  that  I  may  yat  die  in  peace  with 

all  mankind.  Previous  to  the  conversation,  1  committed  both  the  guidance  and  the  result  of 
it  to  God."— Pp.  15, 16. 

In  1837  the  cause  of  church  establishments  was  deemed  by  many  of  its  friends 
throughout  Britain  to  bein  imminent  peril,  in  consequence  of  certain  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  day  for  the  reform  and  partial  curtailment  of 
the  church  in  Ireland.  Dr  Chalmers  was  called  to  the  rescue,  by  an  influential 
aociety  in  London,  zealous  in  defence  of  the  church  monopolies  j  and  he  entered  on 
the  work  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  energy,  in  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  metropolis  and  afterwards  published.  The  commotion  raised,  especially 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  by  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  was  altogether 
extraordinary,  and  formB  one  of  the  most  brilliant  trophies  the  art  of  oratory  ever 

"Nothing,"  says  Dr  Begg,  "could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  London. 
The  great  city  seemed  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  The  Doctor  sot  when  delivering  hie  ledums 
behind  a  small  table;  the  hall  in  front  being  densely  erowded  with  one  of  the  Most  brillis«t 
audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  Britain.  It  was  supposed  that  at  least  five  Hundred  of  those 
present  were  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  James  Graham  waa  a  verj 
constant  attender.  The  sitting  attitude  of  Dr  Chalmers  seemed  at  first  irreconcileable  with 
much  energy  or  effect.  But  such  an  anticipation  waa  at  onoe  dispelled  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  speaker,  responded  to,  if  possible,  by  the  still  more  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  audience ; 
and,  occasionally,  the  effect  was  even  greatly  increased,  by  the  eloquent  man  springing  un- 
consciously to  his  feet,  and  delivering  with  overwhelming  power  the  mere  magnificent  pas- 
sages, a  movement  which,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  was  imitated  by  the  entire  audience,  whan 
the  words  '  the  king  cannot— the  king  dare  not,*  were  uttered  in  accents  of  prophetic  vehe- 
mence, that  must  still  ring  in  tho  ears  of  all  who  heard  them,  and  were  responded  to  by  a 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  probably  never  exceeded  in  the  history  of  doqaence.**— 
P.  39. 

'■'■  It  would  detain  us  too  long,  were  ire  to  enter  on  the  argument  maintained  tn 
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these  celsbrated  lectures.  The  friends  of  the  Voluntary  movement  in  Scotland 
had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  them,  as  they  furnished  a  capital  text  for  the 
illustration  of  christian  willinghood  in  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly met  and  answered  by  Dr  Wardlaw,  Dr  Heugh,  Dr  King,  and  others, 
and  served  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  when  otherwise  the  interest 
might  have  flagged.  In  Dr  Chalmers'  model  of  a  church  establishment,  as  ex- 
hibited before  bis  distinguished  auditory  in  London,  "a  certain  definite  district  of 
town  or  country,— every  part  of  which  he  was  to  cultivate,  every  house  in  which 
it  was  hie  duty  to  enter, — was  assigned  to  each  clergyman."  "  Let  these  districts. 
be  small  enough ;  let  the  whole  country  be  broken  up  into  manageable  sections, 
and  let  workmen  full  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour  be  planted  in  each  of 
them.  *  *  For  this,  however,  two  things  were  required : — First, 

that  the  state  should  select  and  employ  some  one  church  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work;  and  secondly,  that  it  should  adequately  endow  this  church,  and 
progressively  extend  it."  In  selecting  this  one  favoured  church  from  among  ft 
number  of  churches,  Dr  Chalmers  sees  no  difficulty.  "  He  could  not  imagine  a 
more  testing  evidence  of  an  incompetent  and  vulgarised  Parliament,  than  it  should 
riot  be  qualified  to  decide  the  question  between  the  merits  of  Protestantism  and 
popery;  and  equally  simple  is  his  process  of  determining  between  one  Pro- 
test-ant denomination  and  another.  It  soon  appears,  however,  from  his  own 
admissions,  that  the  light  sort  of  Parliament  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  easy  to 
be  had.  "We  need  only,"  he  says,  "a  Parliament  of  England's  best  princi- 
pled and  best  educated  men."  Yes!  that's  all  we  need,  in  order  to  a  great 
many  excellent  things ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  bad  i  When  has  this  Utopia  been 
realised?  And  by  what  new  elective  franchise  shall  we  secure  such  Parliaments 
in  time  to  come  1  What  is  the  standard,  and  who  is  to  apply  it,  to  discover  and 
determine  on  "  England 'u  best  principled  and  best  educated  men"?  If  church- 
men, before  asking  onr  money  to  support  their  ordinances,  would  put  off  till  the 
advent  of  such  a  Parliament,  or  till  the  date — equally  among  the  Greek  kalends — 
which  is  to  realise  another  part  of  Dr  Chalmers'  theory,  when  every  state-paid 
minister  is  to  be  an  humble  zealous  missionary  in  his  allotted  district,  searching 
out  wandering  sinners  and  giving  them  no  rest  till  he  bring  them  to  the  fold ;  we 
should  not  care  to  waste  much  time  in  maintaining  the  Voluntary  controversy. 
"  Give  me  a  fulcrum,"  said  the  ardent  philosopher,  "  and  I  will  lift  the  globe." 

But  what  if  Parliament  happen  to  consist,  more  or  less,  of  men  who  are  not  quite 
"  England's  best  principled  and  best  educated  men  "'!  This  hypothetical  case  Dr 
Chalmers  is  at  the  trouble  to  meet  ;  and  it  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  his  hearers, 
that  what  he  pate  as  hypothesis  is  about  the  liveliest  reality  in  his  discourse. 
What  else,  indeed,  but  that  this  supposition  was  a  great  fact,  had  called  bim  to 
London?  The  Parliament  for  the  time  was  beginning  to  lose  Bight  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  and  actually  proposed  to  lake  a  portion 
of  property  from  the  Protestant  Irish  Church  for  the  benefit  of  Papists — the  great 
mass  of  Ireland's  population.  The  point  of  the  orator's  description  could  not  be 
missed.  It  smote  directly  the  Whig  Parliament  of  the  day  as  a  vulgarised  and 
incompetent,  demi-infidel,  semi-educated,  and  unprincipled  legislature.  But  how 
does  he  meet  bis  snpposable  case  ? 

._  „    .        , and  best  educated  men.    But 

,  should  the  disaster  ever  befall  us,  of  vulgar  and  upstart  poli- 
iKiuui  ™  ob  loruH  ui  w  aacendant ;  should  an  infidel  or  demi-infidel  government  wield  for  a 
season  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  be  willing,  at  the  shrine  of  thair  own  wretched 
partisanship,  to  make  sacrifice  of  those  great  and  hallowed  institutions,  which  were  conse- 
crated by  our  ancestors  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  truth  and  religious  liberty  ;  should,. 
in  particular,  the  monstrous  proposition  ever  be  entertained,  not  to  tolerate  {for  that  is  quite 
as  it  should  be)  but  to  endow  Popery — not  perhaps  to  abolish,  but  at  least  to  abridge  the 
legal  funds  for  the  support  of  Protestantism,  and  at  all  events  to  uphold  an  an tiseri plural, 
and  with  this  aggravation,  that  it  should  be  at  the  expense  and  with  the  diminution  of  a 
scriptural  faith—let  us  hope  that  there  is  still  enough,  not  of  fiery  teal,  but  of  calm,  resolute. 


So  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  Parliament  is  to  be  allowed  to  decide,  only  if  it 
decide  in  one  particular  way.    Should  it  determine  that  Popery  shall  hav«  a  saisU 
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slice  of  tlm  national  ecclesiastical  property — much  more,  if  a  large  slice,  and 
much  more  still,  of  coarse,  if  the  whole  bulk  and  body — then  its  decision  is  to  be 
resented  as  an  outrage,  and  Parliament  is  to  be  met  and  overborne  !  The  priority 
between  different  Protestant  denominations,  in  the  legislative  choice  of  what  is  to 
be  the  Established  Church,  Dr  Chalmers  settles  in  the  same  Captain  Bobadil 
fashion,  in  which  he  has  pnt  down  the  chums  of  Popery  ; — 

'  "  Id  speaking  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  a  government  to  choose  one  rather 
than  another  Protestant  denomination,  Dr  Chalmers  made  light  of  all  differences  in  the  mere 
forms  and  order  of  worship  and  of  government.  Compared  with  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
setting  up  an  apparatus  by  which  a  cheap  and  universal  christian  education  might  be  com- 
municated to  every  household,  these  should  be  as  dust  in  the  balance.  To  gain  an  end  so 
noble,  he  would  have  bad  all  the  evangelical  dissenters  of  England  to  sink,  as  he  himself 
would  have  been  ready  to  do,  all  their  objections  to  episcopacy  ;  and  to  gain  the  same 
great  and,  the  Church  of  England  should  until  her  bosom  wide  enough  to  take  them  in." — 
P.  43. 

The  attachment  of  Episcopalians  to  Episcopacy, — Presbyterians  (Free  Church- 
men, and  others)  to  Preabyterinnism, — Congregationalists  to  Independency, — Bap- 
tists to  exclusively  adult  baptism, —with  the  objections  of  Voluntaries  to  State- 
church  compulsory  ism,  go  for  nothing  in  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
If  senseless  bigots,  more  or  fewer,  should  continue  to  fight  for  their  creeds  and 
forms,  they,  of  course,  like  the  semi-infidel  Parliament,  innat  be  met  and  over- 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838  the  London  lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  Dr  Chalmers  visited  Paris,  and  accomplished  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  inland  provinces  of  France,  where  he  was  renowned  and  feted  by 
learned  men,  and  nobles  of  highest  degree.  His  journal  of  this  tour  contains 
some  interesting  notes.  Here  is  bis  jotting  of  a  Sabbath  spent  at  the  chateau  of  a 
Soman  Catholic  Duke  de  Broglie  :— 

"  iSuxdiit/,  July  1st. — Found  the  morning  worship  party  in  the  library  at  eleven.  The  duke 
read  a  chapter  of  the  French  Bible,  the  tenth  of  John,  at  a  table  ;  the  duchess,  oppoeite  to 
dim,  read  a  sermon,  one  of  Audebei's.  We  then  all  knelt,  and  ahe  uttered  a  French  prayer; 
could  nut  follow  it,  bnt  her  frequent  '  O  Seigneur,'  ia  a  most  devotional  tone,  went  to  my 
heart.  Whether  the  prayer  was  extemporaneous  or  learned  by  heart,  1  know  not.  At  three, 
a  sniall  party.  Conversed  in  the  duchess's  own  apartment,  when  J  read  a  chapter  and  ex- 
pounded. My  topic  was  appropriation,  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Romans.  It  gave  rise 
to  a  brief  conversation,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Ponnarrie,  who  must  in  part  have 
understood  me.  She  is  the  same  I  met  in  Lady  Elgin's,  and  who  was  spoken  of  tome  as  likely 
to  translate  my  'Natural  Theology.'  Madame  de  Utael  said  I  had  given  her  much  comfort. 
AH  here  are  Catholics  but  the  duchess  and  Madame  de  Stael.     Was  shown  IDiodati's  transla- 

iichcss  offici 
-Pp.  58,6! 

The  year  following,  Dr  Chalmers  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  church  extension 
— travelling  throughout  Scotland,  and  by  his  powerful  eloquence  rousing;  the 
zeal  of  the  churches,  and  raising  large  contributions  to  the  cause.  -  His  wonder- 
ful success  in  this  mission  is  still  fresh  in  the  popular  recollections  of  Scotland, 
and  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  E  very  where  admiring  crowds  waited  hie  ar- 
rival, and  contributions  were  gathered  on  a  scale  of  liberality  never  known  before 
in  the  districts  which  yielded  them.  In  one  case  only,  he  had  nearly  a  failure  ; 
and  as  such  a  case  is  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  Chalmerian  eloquence,  we  give 
the  Doctor's  racy  account  of  it.     The  scene  is  the  ancient  city  of  Elgin: — 

"  Went  to  the  noble,  new,  and  very  handsome,  but  withal  greatly  too  Urge  church,  holding 
viol  leas  than  eighteen  hundred  people,  yet  full  notwithstanding.  Never  felt  myself  at  greater 
easeand  liberty,  and  am  told  that  I  never  was  in  greater  force.  To  understand  the  scene  which 
followed,  you  must  know  that  Elgin  presbytery  is  leavened  with  moderation,  there  being  none 
bnt  Mr  Topp  and  Mr  Gentle  who  go  with  us  in  (bo  n  on  -Intrusion  question  ;  and  perhaps 
none  but  them  that  go  cordially  into  the  object  of  church  extension.  With  these  premises  in 
jonr  mind,  understand  you  that  we  had  a  public  dinner,  in  a  very  handsome  public  hall  ; 
that  we  numbered  upwards  of  fifty ;  that  the  party  was  highly  respectable ;  that  Admiral 
Duff,  a  truly  goodroan,  and  one  of  our  hundred  pounders,  was  in  Ibe  chair;  that  on  his  left 
band  was  Rear- Ad  mi  ral  M'Kay,  brother  toLordBeay;  that  at  the  foot  of -the  table  was  the., 
county  sheriff,  and  a  goodly  number  both  of  clergy  and  of  respectable  citizens.  Vet,  with  all 
these  materials  for  a  cordial  meeting,  there  was  not  one  response  of  enthusiastic  feeling  to  a 
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single  sentiment  that  m  uttered;  that  my  first  speech,  a  very  fair  one,  tall  itill-born  from 
myllpe ;  that  in  my  second,  when  I  attempted,  with  great  and  graphic  power,  to  portray 
the  beauties  of  tbeireount*J  and  their  town,  a  few  faint  echoes  of  applause  was  all  which  I 
could  elioit ;  that  Mr  Bucjianan,  powerful  and  falicitous  aa  he  always  is,  and  particularly  was 
on  thta  ocoaaion,  (poke  with  an  utterance  which  only  played  buff  upon  them ;  that  when 
Messrs  Lewis,  Noble,  and  Cochrane  took  up  the  tale,  it  told  no  more  on  the  audience  than  it 
would  have  done  upon  a  clay-dyke ;— all  symptoms  tie  of  the  apathetic  region  and  atmos- 
phere which  had  been  created  Deru  under  the  tender  reign  of  moderation, 
of  all,  and  before  the  touts  had  nearly  run  out,  at  least  one  half  of  the  v. 

lower  eru"   ■— "-  -'—' lovement,  made  off  from  the  table,  and  left  tb« 

upper  hal  la  evident  confusion  and  distress  of  our  chaii 

less  obvii  Ir  Buchanan.      For  myself,  I  was  ereitly  m 

annoyed,  i  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  one  ; 

other,  as  *er  of  clergymen  who  could  innoculate  others  I 

Srevalent  the  prevalent  feeling  of  their  neighbour  also. 

ibh  got  I  t  Elgin  ;  and  so  I  went  to  bed  about  eleven ."- 

in  connection  with  the  great  polemical  questions  with 
A,  the  prominent  facts  of  Dr  Chalmers'  history  during 
are,  his  rejection  from  the  Theological  Chair  of  Glas- 
e  share  be  had  in  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
,  instituting  the  territorial  church  in  the  West  Port. of' 
a  noble  monument,  not  only  of  his  christian  philan- 
f  his  enlightened  christian  catholicity.  Rejected  by  the 
id  too  long  looked  for  aid  to  his  benevolent  schemes  in 


perishing,  be  learned  to  lean  more  than  e 


1  people,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  co- 
ns belonging  to  denominations  different  from  his  own. 
oemoir,  just  published,  of  Mr  Andrew  Jack,*  a  member 
:h  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  that,  in  the  early  evangelistic 
Port  Church  originated,  that  well-known  and  much 
esteemed*  christian  citizen,  was  both  a  willing  and  a  welcome  labourer  with  the 
brethren  of  the  Free  Church.  "  Dr  Chalmers  earnestly  requested  Mr  Jack  to  become 
&  member  of  his  visitors'  association,  and  Mr  Jack  as  cordially  complied  with  the 
request ;  and  when  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  the  age  opened  his  commission 
to  the  assembled  families  of  the  locality,  by  preaching  to  them  the  words  of  eternal 
life  in  the  humble  tan-loft  which  served  rudely  for  a  time  the  purposes  of  a  public 
sanctuary,  it  was  Mr  Jack's  privilege  and  honour  to  be  closely  associated  with 
ltirn  in  the  labours  of  that  interesting  and  hopeful  day.  Dr  Chalmers  preached 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr  Jack  gave  an  address  and  exhortation  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening."  The  success  attending  the  church- extension  effort  in  the  West 
Port  has  been  truly  gratifying,  and  is  full  of  encouragement  to  earnest  effort  in 
this  much  neglected  field  of  christian  philanthropy.  The  following  statement  of 
the  income  of  the  West  Port  Church,  for  the  two  years  preceding  March  1852, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  ought  to  put  to  shame  many  congregations  of  far 
higher  pretensions.  ,  l 

March  1811.         March  IBM.         Increut.  DeereM*. 

«l.  Minister's  SusUntation  Ftmd,  L.107  16    0    £.107    4    7    L.O    0    0    L.0  II  '  S 

2.  Schoolmaster's  do.  5  13    9  6    7     1         0  13    4        0    0    0 

3.  Ordin.  Chnrch-door  Collections,   80  13    3}        85  IS    7J      5    2    4        0    0    o 

4.  Seat  Offerings,  .         .4043  41      4     6         10     8         0     0     0 

5.  Extra  Collections,  Schemes,     .     19  10  10  24  11  10        5     10        0    0    H 


*  Healthy  Religion,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Mr  Andrew  Jack,  of  Edinburgh.  A  He- 
moir,  by  the  Rev.  Pater  Lorhner,  Profeieor  In  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  London. 
Whyte  and  Company,  Edinburgh. 
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To  which  fall  to  be  added  Subscriptions  for  Gallery."— P.  574. 

Di;  Hsnaa,- in  this  volBme,  resuffles.and.txrtjdacU  to  its  close,  the  narrative  of 
the  church  endowment  scheme.  He- is  still  wroth  with  the  Dissenters  for  not  being 
content  to  let  Dr  Chalmers  and  hit  friends  hare  the  acoees  they  desired  to  fhe 
public  purse-;  and  specially  wroth  with  Lord  Melbourne  forgiving  heed  to  their  ex- 
postuiatiens.  We  do  not  now  concern  ou reel vea much,  for  the  vindication  of  Dis- 
sentarn  in  thia  matter.  Let  the  Churehof.SoolJwMiipwpojiOiBffiiirailMwhense-fttjfJiw. 
present  day,  and  we  vouoh  for  it,  Free  Churchmen  will  oppose-it  as  eamiuBUjy  as- 
Dissenters  did  the  Church  of  Scotland's  scheme  then.  If  Dr  Hanna  can.  see  good 
rtm.-mhjr  bia  ptofattmn/vaoald  ojfer-th^-ojipoa&on  igthe-pHM  pfcynpaad,  he  can 
c-iajiy-unetereland,  what  good/ reasons  existed  for  tlwcowlswt.w.hiuh.  ha,, blames  in, 
th&DfssanWwof  1839.  Ah  fou  the  Whig  Govaaanent  "apsningrta  eat,  too.readUy. 
to?  the  represents  (son*  of  tbaiSoottwh  Dissenters,"  Loss  Melbourne.  JurriiaBe*  a, 
*»ry  ssrmaisnfc  dfrfeaoe  iahjfr.lojtwr-to  Dr  Chalmers  of  ds>  11th  September  1836V 


In  these- Memoirs  of  Dr  Ghalmers,  and  ichieilp  imtHis-  concluding  to! am o,  the 
case  of*  the  Pfee  Church,  as  to  it*  origin,  and  the  cacses;  which  neoeesitaied  its . 
ftnmttMj  is  compactly  and  very  ably  stated;  Living  is  the  midst  of'  the-  move- 
ment described  j  and!  trying  to^oHow»the>ss^uawiU:o£:thB  disruption!  Bis  aa  developed 
stage-  after  stage  in  the  current  periodical  and  pamphlet  literature,  as  wall  as  in 
-more- bulky  publications  of  'the  times,  we  do  nob  remember  to  have  seen- the- pics, 
far  the  disruption'  so;  well  put;  and  we  know  of  no  work,  where,  within,  the,  same 
brief' compass,  aiy  inquiring  man  would lsaro-eo  satisfeetotily  whafrthe  leaden  ire 
that  merementhad- to  say  for  tlfemstlTesin'takinp  their  great  step.  It  wonld:  ap- 
pear that  they'  had  heeK  misled  by  men  high  in  authority^  both  legal  and:  adminis- 
trative, as.  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Is*  particular,  they  blame.- the 
Whig -ministry — Lord  MeHWimia's; — for  first  ene«ira^irrg  thonv  to  pass  the  Veto 
Law,  and  then  abandoning  them  te  the  consequences  when  the  judicial  courts  pro- 
nounced it  illegal.  "  It  was," "says- Dr  Hanna,  "with  tke  express-concurrence  and' 
sanction  of  that  government  the- Veto  Law  had-  originally  passed,"— a  statement 
which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  tell  grievously  against  the  character  of  the  mtn 
composing  that  administration,  But  Dr  Hanna,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  not  in- 
structed, the  libel.  He  shows,  indeed  (vol.  iii.  p.  362),  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  had  expressed',  hi  USeJ  fin  terms  apparently  favourable  to  the  Veto  Law: 
and  if  this  be  another  instance  in  which  that. singular  statesman  has  outgrown  his 
expressed  opinions,,  let  him.  bear  the  reproach  or  the  merit,  as  the  case,  may  be. 
He  shows  ab»,  in  a  foot  note  appended  to  the  words  above  quoted,  that  in  reference 
to  the  same  measure,  Lord  Jeffrey,  then  Lord- Advocate,  expressed  himself  thus  in  a 
letter  to  Dr  Obabners,.  13th  May  1843  :— 

"  I  believe  I  cannot  te  much  mistaken  in  saying,  that  I  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
the  Government  mult  be  much  gratified  by  the  Assembly's  adopting  such  a  resolution  as  you 
mention,  and  tbat  I  entertain  littlo-donbt  tbat  they  would  be-aoxious  to  give  effect  to  it,  by 
any  legislative  measure  which  might  be  thought  necessary  for  tbat  purpose— though  I  moat 
guard  myself  against  the  risk  of  being  officially  authorised  to  announce  such  a  resolution,  or 
formally  to  pledge  them,  to  snob  a  pros  adding," 

It  is -due  to  Lord;  Jeffrey  te  saVf  tfcat  in  hie  subsequent  decisions  as  a  judge,,  as- 
well  as  in  his  conduct  personally,  he  was  true  to  the-opmion' hens-expressed,  and' 
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to  Dr  Chalmers'  party.  Bat  the  studied  caution  with  which  the  Lord-Advocate 
guards  himself  against  that  very  supposition  which  Dr  Hanna  adopts,  and  con- 
strues seemingly  into  a  charge  of  political  faithlessness  against  the  Government, 
could  not  fail  to  be  marked  by  a  mind  not  over-intent  upon  its  own  project.  Dr 
Chalmers  possessed  the  faculty  of  coneentrativeness  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
himself  could  look,  and  he  had  the  art  of  teaching  others  to  look,  so  intently  on 
the  one  subject  before  his  mind  for  the  time  being,  that  other  subjects,  even 
though  closely  pertaining  to  it,  were  liable  to  be  lost  sight  of.  This  is  a  valuable 
faculty  in  certain  circumstances.  In  Dr  Chalmers'  case,  it  secured  for  his  plana 
the  assent  of  almost  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Even  statesmen,  with 
all  their  proverbial  coolness,  could  not  resist  the  glow  of  his  genius-— radiant  as  it 
■was  with  that  benevolence  which  makes  a  hearer  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  sin  to  . 
withhold  aasent.  He  got  himself  persuaded,  for  example,  and  for  a  time  had  per- 
suaded the  Prime  Minister,  and  other  men  of  power  and  influence,  that  the  sup- 
porters uf  the  church-endowment  scheme  and  the  non-intrusion  movement,  were 
"the  people  of  Scotland."  He  speaks  of  the  "  nation"  being  roused  by- the  inter- 
ference of  the  oivil  courts  with  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly^  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  George  Sinclair  on  the  same  subject,  he  devoutly  utters  the  prayer, 
"  Heaven  grant  that  the  eyes  of  Sir  Robert  may  be  opened  to  see  that  there  is  a 
country  as  well  as  a  House  of  Commons."  In  his  address  to  the  convocation  of 
ministers  (1842)  he  encourages  them  to  the  proposed  measure  of  disruption,  by 
showing  them  Mow  much  will  be  yielded  for  their  support  by  a  penny  a-week 
from  each  family  of  our  Scottish  population.  This  practical  ignoring  of  the  Dis- 
senters was  a  great  error  with  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  proceedings,  both  as  to  endow- 
ment and  non-intrusion.  To  some  extent,  the  same  fault  prevails  in  Dr  Henna's 
narrative.  One  could  never  guess  from  this  volume,  that  in  Scotland  there  wen 
hundreds  of  Presbyterian  congregations  holding  the  principles,  and  enjoying  the 
fruits,  of  that  spiritual  independence,  for  which  the  Free  Church  brethren  had  to 
abandon  their  connection  with  the  state.  We  will  not  say  the  omission  is 
intentional  on  the  author's  part.  He  keeps  so  closely  to  his  theme — the  delineation 
■of  Chalmers  and  his  career — that  many  topics  closely  connected,  with,  it,  and: 
which  must  be  wholly  congenial  to  his  taste  and  predilections,  axe  passed  un- 
noticed. This  indeed  he  avows  in  his  preface  ; — "  However  grateful  might  have 
been  the  office  of  rendering  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dm  Macfarlan,  Welsh,  and 
Brown,  and  Messrs  Speira,  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Stewart,  and  Crichton,  he  hu declined 
the  task' of  delineating  the  character,  or  recording  the  services,  of  the  many  emi- 
nent individuals  who,  at  that  period,  were  Dr  Chalmers'  associates  and  coad- 

We  have  exceeded  our  space,  without  having  touched  on  various  points  which 
we  had  noted  for  remark.  Cordially  we  congratulate  Dr  Hanna  on  his  complet- 
ing so  ably  and  admirably  his  important  task — the  biography  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  Scotsmen.  Having  characterised  the  work  before,  as  to  its  high  literary 
■merits  and  excellent  christian  temper,  we  need  not  now  to  enter  on  this  braneh  of 
-observation. 

The  execution  of  the  work,  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  demands  a  sentence 
ere  we  close.  The  name  of  Constable  has  long  been  associated  with  the  highest 
class  of  Scottish  literature :  and  Scotchmen  will  be  glad  to  see  it,  here  linked  with 
the  name  of  Chalmers.  The  beautiful  style  in  which  the  work  is  "got  up,"  and 
the  very  handsome  and  liberal  terms  in  which,  as  report  gees,  Dr  Chalmers  family 
was  treated  with  for  the  copyright,  show  that  though  the  patriarch  of  the  Con- 
stables is  no  more  at  the  helm  of  direction,  his  elegant  taste  and  enterprising  spirit 
have  not  departed  from  his  house.     Long  may  his  son  continue  to  inherit  them. 

Dr  Chalmers  died  at  Edinburgh,  with  appalling  and  mysterious  suddenness,  May 
St,  1847. 
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STATE  OF  CAFFBARIA— LATEST  ACCOUNTS. 


Mi  Dear  Sir, — I  promised,  in  a  late  com- 
munication, to  keep  yon  informed  of  what 
was  going  on  in  CafFraria.  Though  I  hare 
had  news  from  Graham's  Town  up  to  about 
the  20th  of  May,  jet  very  little  has  tran- 
spired worthy  of  notice.  It  in  now  the  winter 
in  Caffiaria,  and  General  Cathcart  has 
ceased  from  attire  military  operations.  He 
is  keeping  his  troops  stationed  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of 
guarding  the  colonists  against  inroads,  and 
keeping  the  Caffres  to  their  own  district. 
This  may  be  good  policy.  lie  is  carefully 
informing  himself  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  not  likely  to  act  in  the  same  rash  and 
unguarded  manner  as  his  predecessor. 

The  Caffres  are  suffering  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  and  the  mortality  is  Tcry  great 
amongst  them.  Their  crops  bavinz  been 
destroyed,  and  no  provisions  being  allowed 
to  enter  from  the  colony,  men,  women,  and 
children  arc  perishing  for  want.  Makomo, 
and  other  chiefs,  are  still  in  the  Waleikloof, 
fwm  which  Sir  Harry  boastfully  said  he 
bad  driven  them,  and  they  are  resolved  to 
leave  their  bones  In  the  bush  rather  than 
go  across  the  Kei.  To  all  human  appear- 
ance the  war  is  far  from  being  terminated, 
and  a  whole  tribe  of  brave  patriotic  natives 
are  threatened  with  extermination.  Tbis 
id  greatly  to  bo  deplored,  and  the  governor, 
it  is  to  ba  hoped,  will  jet  bold  out  to  them 
the  offer  of  peace,  and  locale  them  in  a 
country  where  their  forefathers  have  lived 
and  died. 

Chamie  is  now  all  but  forsaken.  A  few 
female*  and  old  men  still  linger  about  the 
i,  but  the  other  converts  have  all 


either  fled  or  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
British  troops.  The  elders,  Tobi,  Nyosi, 
and  Dukwana,  are  at  Fort-Cox.  Festiri, 
who  was  represented  as  concealing  himself 
in  the  bush  at  Cbumie,  because  he  durst 
not,  from  the  part  he  bad  taken  in  the  war, 
deliver  himself  up  with  tbe  other  elder*,  is 
at  East  London,  forty  mites  from  King 
William's  Town,  where  he  is  employed 
working  for  his  subsistence.  The  stories 
sent  home  to  tbis  country,  and  propagated 
against  bitn,  as  having  been  a  rebel,  cannot 
be  true,  otherwise  such  a  marked  character 
would  not  be  allowed  to  lire  and  labour  in 
a  place  like  East  London.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly said,  reports  sent  borne  by  those 
who  are  tbe  enemies  of  onr  mission  should' 
be  received  with  caution  as  coming  through 
a  tainted  channel. 

By  the  arrival  of  next  post  I  have  reason 
to  expect  more  ample  details  from  tbe  field 

treat  all  to  sympathise  with  the  bleeding 
cause,  and  to  pity  and  pray  for  those  co«' 
verts  who  are  scattered  in  the  Colony,  or 
in  the  dells  and  kloofs  of  CafTraria,  anil  who 
are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  tbe 
missionaries  to  collect  them  together,  and  to- 
lake  tbe  charge  of  them  as  in  former  times. 
Are  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  to  be 
left  to  perish  because  ravening  wolves  have 
broken  in  upon  ibem  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  who  are  upou  the  spot,  and  who  are 
well  able  to  judge,  that  better  times  for 
missionary  exertion  in  South  Africa  are  at 
hand  tban  ever  were  enjoyed  before. 

Gay  in  Sthctubrsv 
AHDERETOIf,  July  IT,  1852, 


EXTINCTION  OF  SECESSION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Sir,— No  one  can  read  without  pleasure  Cbnrch  ?  Have  you  given  up  beine  Se- 
andanprobationtheremarkslnlastlJumber  ccders?"  This  notion  is  entertained  not 
of  the  Magazine,  on  "The  Extinction  of  simply  by  the  stupidly  ignorant,  but  by 
Secession  fn  Scotland."  But  tbey  are  too  many  members  of  the  Free  Church  who  are 
good  to  be  allowed  to  puss  away  aa  a  post-  intelligent  on  other  subjects.  How,  it  « 
script  to  the  retrospect  of  the  month,  indispensable  that  the-  sflse  be  clearly  re- 
There  is  a  itrong  necessity  which  impera-  presented,  and  that  these  parties,  and  otnsnr 
lively  calls  for  their  being  stereotyped,  as  interested  or  uninterested,  who  are  sitting 
a  most  practical  and  telling  voluntary  tract,  under  tho  shadow  of  unconscious  ignorance, 
which  the  Anti-state  Cbnrch  Association  should  be  made  aware  of  their  relation  to 
should  publish  with  all  speed.  Secession  as  well  as  their  relation  to  truth ; 
Tbe  question  Is  often  asked  of  United  which  cannot  be  more  appropriately  dope 
Presbyterians,  "  Have  you  joined  tbe  Free  than  by  the  issuing  of  your  short  article  in 
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the  shape  of  a  tract.  However  extensive 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  it  doss  not 
appear  at  all  among  those  whom  jour  statis- 
tical and  doctrinal  remarks  might  profit,  anil 
pertid venture  undeceive.  The;  are  thus 
loet  to  those  to  whom  they  would  provo 

most  useful Tours  irul  y,  U.  P.  C. 

Huntlg. 
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|Tt  frequently  happens  that  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Alugaziue,  and  been 
deemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  more  exten- 
sive circulation,  are  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form  b;  active  friends  of  the  cause  tbej 
support.  We  have  never  known  our  pub- 
lishers unwilling  to  give,  when  asked,  their 
consent  to  such  republication. — Ed.] 


PREACHERS'  BOARD. 


Ma  Editor, — There  is  a  grievance  pe- 
culiar to  ministers,  to  which,  even  in  these 
■days  of  stating  and  redressing  wrongs,  I 
have  seen  no  allusion.  In  ever/  vacant 
congregation  and  mission  station,  board 
and  lodging  are,  of  course,  provided  for  tho 
preacher.'  These,  in  general,  are  tolerable, 
and  regarding  them  there  needs  be  no 
complaint.  But,  how  comes  it  that  when  a 
preacher  goes  to  supply  a  minister's  pulpit, 
the  congregation  pay  him  for  his  services, 
but  thrust  him  oh  the  minister  for  his 
board?  Were  the  minister  absent  on  his 
own  affair.*,  merely  to  serve  himself,  it 
would  be  all  very  well  that  he  should 
board  the  preacher,  and  pay  him  too ;  but 
if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  is  away  on 
the  service  of 'he  congregation,  returning, 
it  may  be,  the  assistance  received  from  a 
brother  at  the  communion, — where  is  the 
righteousness  in  that  case  of  quartering  the 

£  readier  on  him?  It  has  been  my  privi- 
■ffi  to  meet  with  many  of  our  ministers, 
and,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  justice  com- 
jiel.s  me  to  say,  that  a  more  generous- 
Jiearted,  liberal-minded  class  of  men  J 
never  met ;  yet  does  not  every  preacher 
know  that  his  early  departure  from  the 
manse  is,  in  many  cases,  hailed  as  a  happy 
deliverance  ?  This,  then,  is  plainly  a 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  minister.  But  it  is 
iilso  a  wrong  done  10  the  preacher.  He 
comes  on  the  service  of  the  "congregation. 
His  Sabbath  work  entitles  him  to  board 
and  lodging  during  the  week  ;  and  cer- 
tainly arrangements  ought  to  be  made, 
whereby  his  feelings  may  be  spared,  and 


no  such  idea  presented  to  Ills  mind  as  that 
bis  departure  would  be  considered  as  a 
relief.  What  remedy?  Either,— 1st,  Let 
the  congregation  band  half  a  guinea  to  the 
minister's  house-keeper,  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  board, — this  would  relieve  the 
preacher,  and  give  him  the  feeling  that  ho 


bad   x 


3  right 
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2d,  Let  lodgings  be  provided  the  same 
aa  in  a  vacant  congregation;  or,  3d,  A 
wealthy  member  in  the  congregation  might 
choose  to  exercise  his  hospitality,  and  board 
the  preacher.  It  is  just  as  much  his  duty, — 
indeed,  considerably  more  so, — to  keep  the 

E  readier  as  it  is  that  of  the  minister,  and 
e  will  then  have  some  idea  of  the  favour 
our  ministers  have  conferred  on  their  con- 
gregations, by  boarding  the  preachers  for 
such  a  long  period  of  years,  justice  to  our 
ministers  and  preachers  demands  that  this 

wrong  be  considered,  and,  if  possible, 
righted, 

A  PatucBEE. 

[The  subject  referred  to  being  one  which 
involves  some  delicacy  to  deal  with  it  in  an 
individual  case,  we  bave  deemed  it  right 
that  "  APreacher"  should  bepermitted  to 
state  it  here  in  a  general  way.  In  behalf 
of  many  congregations  known  to  us,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  that,  as  a  part  of  tbe  regu- 
].._     |taj  gjjpgngg^  they  make  pro- 


Eft*  Mltantv. 


I  was-  recently  in  the  Tillage  -of  G , 

Alabama,  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  administered  to  several  children  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  When 
about  to  administer  the  ordinance  to  an 
interesting-looking  child  about  ten  months 
old,  the  pastor  paused  for  a  moment,  and, 


addressing  himself  to  tbe  congregation. at 
large,  observed  in  the  following  language, 
as  nearly  as  can  now  bo  recollected:— 

"This  is  the  child  of  a  christian  mother 
who  draws  nigh  the  end  of  her  earthly ;  pil- 
grimage; a  few  weeks,  at  most,  must  ter- 
minate her  dutiea  and  privileges  on  the 
earth.  But  before  departing  hence,  she 
anxiously  desires  (hat  this  her  infant  son 


-  ifliould  be  dedicated  to  her  cortnant  God  If  all  christian 
and  Redeemer  in  the  appropriate  ordinance  exhibit  the  earn 
of  the  Gospel.     She  knows,  howev er,  that     turai  authority  and  high  worth  of  the 


will  Redeemer  in  the  appropriate  ordinance     exhibit  the  same  confidence  in  the  ecflp- 

"  ■'     "  — '.     She  knows,  however,  that     turai  authority  and  high  worth  of  the  ordi- 

be  spared  to  perform  on  he-     nanceof  baptism  on  behalf  of  their  children, 


'  half  of  her  child  the  duties  involved  and  what  blessings  might  we  not    anticipate 

set  forth  in  that  ordinance ;  she  will  not  from  it?     How  soon  would  the  last  objec- 

Hve  to  instruct,  and  watch  over,  and  pray  tion  to  it  be  swept  sway  before  the'  mulii- 

for  this  child.     "By  faith  she  presents  it  plied  tokens  of  God's  favour — His  certain 

nnto  Christ;  and  unable  to  bring  it  in  per-  and  special  favour  I                             GAIOS, 

son,  she  hat  tent  it  hat,  to  the  house  of  

God,  to  be  publicly  dedicated  to  Him,  by  mobal  inn  hilitibt  leadeiuj 
his  minister,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 

people.  She  desires  me  to  say  to  yon —  It  has  been  remarked  with  much  compla- 
the  members  of  this  church — that  she  gives  cencj,  by  the  Jesuit*,  that  In  the'  year  of 
her  child  to  the  church — to  you,  to  be  in-  Luther's  birth  Loyola  was  born  also :  Tro- 
stntcted  and  watched  over,  and  taught  to  videnoe,  they  say,  having  wisel  y  appointed, 
pray,  and  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  thatwhensolargeaportlonof  Christendom 
as  it  would  be  her  duty  to  do  were  her  life  was  to  be  separated  from  the  Catholic 
■pared.  This  is  themessage  of  this  dying  Church  by  means  of  die  groat  -flernnro 
christian  mother  to  yon;  and  now  that  I,  heresiareh,  the  great  Spanish  saint  should 
as  your  pastor  and  organ,  administer  the  establish  an  order  by  which  the"~&thonc 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  this  child,  let  ns  faith  would  be  strenuously  supported  In 
realise  that  anon  yon  and  me  rest  the  tear-  Europe,  and  disseminated  widely '-in  tke 
inl  responsibility  of  performing  on  its  be-  other  parts  of  the  world.  Vol taire-and' Wee- 
half  the  duties  of  that  mother  when  she  leywerenot,  indeed,  in  like-manner  children 
shall  be  removed.  We  are  to  '  bring  it  of  -the  same  year,  bnt  they  were  -contem- 
uptn  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  poraries  through  a  longer  course  of  time; 
Lord.'  We  are  to  pray  for  it,  and  teach  andtfaeinSuencewhichtheyexercisedupon 
it  to  pray.  We  are  to  teach  it  and  have  their  sge  and  upon  posterity,  have'Meo 
it  taught  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  TMe  not  leas  remarkably  opposed.  While  the 
'  iiourcAiM—  (*»  eMW  o/ oar  cAm-cft."  one  was  scattering,  with  pestilent-  activity, 
The  writer  has  witnessed  many  scenes  the  seeds  of  immorality  and  unbeKef,  the 
-which  deeply  affected  his  own  heart,  and  other,  with  equally  nnweariable  seal,  k- 
by  which  others  seemed  also  affected  no  boused  in  the  cause  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
less  deeply.  But  seldom,  if  ever,  has  he  The  works  of  Voltaire  hare  found1  their 
Witnessed  one  more  touching  than  this,  way  wherever  the- French- language-is  read; 
In  the  large  congregation  present  there  the'  ditoiplea  of  Wesley  wherever  the'Erg- 
was  not  one  heart  unmoved.  Many  gave  Hsh  is  spoken.  The  principles  of  the  arch- 
Utterance  to  their  irrepressible  emotions  in  infidel  were  more  rapid  in  their  operation. 
streaming  tears,  and  in  sobs  audible  all  He  who  aimed  at  nosuchevilesthalwHeb 
over  the  house.  It  will  be  long— it  most  he  contributed  so  greatly -to  bring  about, 
be  so-  -before  any  member  of  that  church  was  himself  startled  at  their  progress.  I" 
then  present,  can  -see  that  child  without  his  latter  days  he  trembled  at  theconee- 
teefing  again  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  quences  which  he  then  foresaw ;  and,-  tn- 
whiebwas  then  touched,  and  without  lifting  deed,  his  remains  had  s caroely  mouldered 
She  heart  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  in  the  grave,  before  those  consequences 
of  Abraham  for  his  blessings  upon  the  brought  down  the  whole  fabric  -of  gotern- 
dear  lamb  of  she  fold.  Has  not  this  meot  in  France,  overturned  her  altars;  sab- 
christian  mother,  by  this  act  of  her  faith  verted  her  thronn,  carried  gall t,  desolation, 
in  God  and  his  ordinance,  secured  for  and  misery  into  every  part  of  his  own 
her  child,  so  soon  to  be  left  motherless,  country,  and  shook  the  rest  of  Europe  like 
a  heritage  worth  more  than  all  the  "tree.-  an  earthquake.  Wesley's  doctrines  mssn- 
sures  of  Egypt  "f  The  mother,  indeed,  yet  time,  were  slowly  and  gradually  winning 
lingers  in  the  flesh — lingers  in  hourly  ex-  their  way;  but  they  advanced  every  sne- 
pectation  of  the  summons  to  depart  to  be  ceeding  year  with  accelerated  force,  and 
with  Christ.  But  behold  the  mercy  of  their  effect  must  ultimately  be  more  ei ten- 
ner covenant  God  in  whom  she  trusts,  sive,  more  powerful,  and  more  permanent; 
Since  the  incident  here  detailed,  a  daughter  for  he  has  set  mightier  principles  at  work- 
then  without  Christ  or  salvatioo.  has  turned  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  I 
nnto  the  Lord,  and  now  rejoices  in  hope  of  would  represent  these  eminent  men,  W>e 
-  his  gtor^;  and  the  husband — the  father  of  wants  of  the  good  and  evil  principles,  hi  all 
Mot  efttfrf — has  become  a  man  of  prayer,  things  contrasted;  the  one  was  not'*" 
and  kneels  daily  by-  the  bed-side  of  that  darkness,  neither  was  the  other  ail  right 

2- in  ft.  hut  happy,  happy  wife  and  mother.  ■'      The  history  of  men  who  have  beeirprtos 

od -Meases  those  who  honour  his  ordinances,  agents  in  those  great  moral  and  InttUsctul 


i,.  frum  time  to  urns, '  * 


it  has  MM  to  treat  ofl  e«iono-wherevrith*he 
■world  ha*rnas  i'rwn  side  i 
to  •the,  'highewpert  sf  our- 


'■  parbwM.iexBite'aMira  Military  I 
'worthier  Interest  ■  aod  wwcr  ra 


«,  aud  may. 


m 

to .  penult-  them  to  naiAata  aavitieawnvava 
-by  hoaeet.aad  UbwtawKtMrtlwu 

Through  no  fault  of  theirs,  they  are  s  uifer- 
ingthapain  of  hunger,  with  all  Che  physical 
and.tuoral  evils  which  Mocfmy  it.  Qod 
has  provided  for. them  corn,  noun  their  own 
oi»wd«d;couutry,  but  in  others  less-deusely 


The  .Knlpcror  Cbnsies  V.,*udhis  rival  of  their  labour, 
Trim  ir,  njumr  it  1N1  -flaj-  iniliiiml"  iasig  ~ 
nSfic«D.t,  if  we  -omafOK-Oima  with  Lather 
'and  Loyola; 'aud  *har«  nmv  come  a  tiiae 
whon  the  nerae  *f««l«j  will  be  i  more 
generally  known,  and. iiLfceaiosierregioes 
of  the  <gMw,  OhM  that  -of  Frederic  or 
Catherine.  For  the  works  of  sach  men 
sutvivethem,  end  coniinua  to  operMe; whan 
nothea^-reoiiuBa  of  worldly  ambition  bat 
■h*  raevaory  ef  its  vanity  *ad  He  guilt.  - 


if  evfirihoneehold  aneolionsiand  lovds.are 
gsoMsfld  things,  they  are  groowfulin  .the 
poor.  The-ties  thM  brad,  the' wee.lthy-.aad 
the  proud  to  home  may  be  forged  on  earth, 
but  those  wbioh  link  the  poor  man  to  his 
humble  hearth  are  of  the  true  metal,  and 
hear  the  stamp  of  hearer*.  The  man  of  high 
descent  may  love  the  hitlleituid  Jamie. of ■his 
inheritance  as  a  part  of  himself,  as  trophies 
of  his  birth  and  power  ;  the  poor  man  s  st- 
tanlanont  to  th<*  tenement  he  holds,  which 
Mrwngeva -have  'held  before,  and  may  to- 
. morrow  occupy  again,. has1*  worthier  root, 
stroolirieap  Brto  a  purer- soil.  His  home- 
hold  -gods  areof  tlesh  -mid  blood,  with  no 
nlloy  -of  sil*>ai',  gold,  01  precious  stoma  ;  he 
.hw-Bo  properly  bat-in  the.  affection  a  of  his 
own 'heart;  and  when  they  endear  hare 
floors  and  walls,  despite  of  rags  and  toil, 
and  scanty,  meals,  that  man  lias  his  love  of 
'borne  front  God,  and  his  rode: hut' becomes  a 


the  law  forbids  not;  and  the 
Taaoofation  -of  their  .natural  right  will  in- 
vigorate every  branch  of  British  industry. 
Geaorouily,  therefore,  as  becomes  the-dis- 
ciptes  of  Glirist,  let  every  christian  reader 
overcome  alLparty  spirit,  silence  each  igno- 
rant prejudice,  «0d,  trampling  «n  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  short-sighled  self- interest, 
.labour  with  every  friend  of  his  ooantry  to 
effect,  that  extoaeion  -of  oar  trade  which, 
while  it  improves  the  condition  of  the 
working 'CtMses,  will  open  the  prospect  of 
■unbounded. prosperity  to  the  whole  nation. 
"■'      "  W.SM 


Din  IBE'SABBlTn. 


I"    J 


o  get  the  full  good  of 


lr>  preached  the  "©oope  I 
-to  the  multitudes  who  followed  him,  he 
'alio  healed  their  diseases  and  supplied  their 
■wants.  Like  him,  his  disciples  should  seize 
■with  joy  the 'opportunity  of  affordin g< a  re- 
lief to  the  nepeeeitous,  compared  with  which 
■■all  thvohariMble  contribution*  of  England 
■    -liol«*e«y  insignificant.     Myriads  of 


aopeoiallyiaMtake,  hate  implored  th a  legis- 
lature' net-to  vote  tbem  any  public  -money, 

net  -to-  give  them  any  unfair  advantage 

■PT*r-etkorn;-»ot  to  invade  private  property, 
but-to  break  off  -the  fetters  which  the  law 

hes-leid^pen  thetr  ^industry ;   to  restore 

-"■-■ 'blibnty  to  ptmhBMbNad 

"'  "ieof  their  labour; 


e  toll  good  of  your 
will- give  it  the  rest  wfiinh  its 
Creator  indicates;  you  will  give  it  sleep, 
-and  you  will  give,  it  the  Sabbath.  The 
mind  is  not  an  artesian  well,  but  a  land- 
spring.  The  supply  is  limited.  If  you 
puwp  continually  the  water  will  grow  tur- 
bid; and  if,  after  it  grows  turbid,  you  con- 
tinue still  to  work  it,  you  will  'not  increase 
the- quantity,. and  you  will  spoil  the  pomp. 
Theruis  a  difference  of  intellectual  activity, 
but  tbeniost  powerful  mind  is  aland- spring 
after  -all ;  and  those  who  wish  to  preserve 


sequent  clearness   of  their  views,  :in  the 
.calmness   of  their  judgment,  -and  in  the 
free. and  copious  flow  of  ideas,  they  will 
find  their'  speedy  recompense.     Dr   Slope, 
of  London,  wae  an  ardent  student.    'When 
compiling  the  works  which  nreateeVhis-iame, 
thieve  were  mouths  togeihei- ■when. hs.ti ever 
opened  a  newspaper  or  an  11— MM  ft — Ir ; 
bet  than,  in  -the  full  flush  of  bis  brilliant 
practice,  heeontrivad  to  Attend  church  twice 
a  day ,  end  kept  the  Sat  * 
any  private  Christian, 
puled  election,"  says  h 
Hope  did  not  depart  fn 
of  observing  Sunday.    1 
wore  cleaved  away  on  £ 
engrossing  as   the  snbj 
was,  it  was.  not  permitlei 
bis  family.     While  he  ' 
Script  uresio  eorpecting 
on  such  conduct,  the  an 
by  this  day  of  rest  .from  agitatingand  la- 
borious employment  was  so  great,  that  a 
similar  course  might  safely  be  recemmend- 
oii.totoese  who  seek  .so  blessings  beyond 
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t  this  periodi- 


■  those  of  this  life."  lithe  reader  ■  student, 
of  a  lawyer,  or  one  whose  labour  ie  litera- 
ture ?  Setting  altogether  on t  of  view  that 
Messing  whioh  attends  compliance  with  a 
IHyinn  command,  and  that  corse  which 
most  sooner  or  later  overtake  transgression, 
recollect  that  experience,  no  ten  than  reve- 
lation, teaches  that  the  mind  required 
Sabbath — a  vacancy  from  toil,  or  * 
of  work ;  and  that  to  refuse  it  this 
Cal  repose  id  to  violate 
impair  its  powers.  Bat  we  should  convey 
a  very  erroneous  impression  if  we  repre- 
sented the  Sabbath  as  merely  a  bodily  real, 
or  a  means  of  mental  invigoration.  The 
Sabbath  was  doubtless  made  for  man — for 
man  tbo  worker,  and  man  the  thinker;  but 
ranch  more  for  man  the  heir  of  immor- 
tality. In  his  tender  mercy,  God  has  sent 
us  a  gospel — a  revelation  which  uot  only 
proffers  an  endless  and  blessed  life  here- 
after, but  undertakes  to  prepare  us  for  it. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  drift  of  this  sinful 
world  is  all  away  from  that  gospel;  and 
like  weeds  on  the  current,  or  insects  wafted 
in  the  bosom  of  a sunny  breeze,  we  have  only 


world — we  have  only  to  g*  with  th»  Jovial 
and  godless  multitude,  and  a  few  Aon 
years  will  plunge  us  in  perdition,  TfrSjtt 
-low  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  the  christian  lift,  we  have 
need  of  diligence.  We  would  need  to  be 
rescued  from  the  importunate  cares,  sad 
still  more  importunate  follies,  on  every  side 
of  us,  and  would  need  to  get  into  some 
sequestered  retreat  where  the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah may  be  heard,  and  where  the  in- 
finite realities  may  have  time  to  brighten 
on  the  view.  The  Sabbath  is  that  noiseless 
retreat.  It  is  the  day  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  most  frequently  revealed  the  Saviour  to 
the  soul.  It  is  the  day,  mors  than  ssj 
other  day,  when  the  Lord  Jesss  has  said  to 
the  weary  worldling,  "  Come  unto  me  mi 
I  will  give  yon  rest."  It  hi  the  day  when 
'""""  gate  has  oftenest   opened  and 


o  surrender  ourselves  to  the  ci 


bath,  would  have  done  the  world  bide 
good ;  for  without  the  Sabbath  the  world 
would  never  have  taken  time  to  attend  to 

the   Gospel The  Rev.   Jam**  Smalm, 

of  this     JiJX 
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The  Bcblb  4MD  ran  Wobbuhg  Clssrss. 
Being  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  to 
the  Working  Classes  of  Bradford,  York- 
shire, in  ISM.  By  Rev.  Amx.  W*l- 
lacu,  Edinburgh.  Second  Thousand. 
Edinburgh:  Olipbuit  &  Sona. 

W*  hare  great  pleasure  in  bringing  this 
book  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It 
consists  of  fourteen  lectures,  originally  de- 
livered to  the  working  classes  of  the  large 
manufacturing  town  of  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, and  now  published  at  their  request. 
It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  immense  importance  of  Mr  Wallace's 
aim;  and  whatever  had  been  the  result, 
the  design  itself  is  praise  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  with  the  book  that  we  have 
at  present  to  do. 

As  to  the  line  of  argument,  good  in 
itself,  it  is  eminently  so  in  respect  of  the 
classes  for  whom  it  is  mainly  designed.  A 
clearer  and  more  compact  arrangement 
might  have  been  adopted  in  the  parts  ex- 
tending from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth   lee- 


mind.  Apart  from  these  considers  tisas, 
however,  and  looking  at  the  purpose  of  tie 
lectures,  the  broad  points  of  the  arnmalt 
are  so  strongly  put,  that  better  order  and 
softer  shades  might  have  hurt  the  ultimate 
effect.  Indeed,  this  is  the  great  character 
of  the  book, — a  rushing  eagerness  togetat 
the  one  point,  happen  what  may  on  the 

It  is  not  so  much  the  argument,  bow 
ever,  as  the  spirit  that  works  its  way  from 
beginning  lo  end,  that  constitutes  the 
charm  and  power  of  these  lectures — "Men* 
agilat  rnohm."  The  wheels  of  reasoning 
have  eyes  in  them,  and  move  by  a  living 
power  within.  Noonecanfail  to  bestrmca 
with  the  large  and  searching  sympathies, 
that  make  the  book  in  some  parts  a  Bible- 
poem  rather  than  a  Bible-argument-  Ssl- 
dom  have  we  met  with  a  finer  union  of 
that  human  feeling,  that  carries  its  regards 
to  the  highest  interests  of  man  as  a  spiritual, 
and  the  working  man  as  a  social  being,  snd 
brings  down  in  genial  influence  the  adapta- 
tions of  divine  troth  to  both,  with  that 
poetic  feeling  which  alternately  freshens 
the  page  of  the  Bible,  by  canting  nature  in 
all  its  aspects  to  minister  to,  and  harmonise 
with  it,  and  again  flings  over  nature  the 
purer  lights  and  more  elevated  affisoliom 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  devout  ieaiitujwhjcb 
appreciates  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 
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Gospel  in  their  grandeur  and  sweetness,  at  all  paints,  and  may  ohallange  the  eritks 
and  conveys  to  the  leader  their  power  at  to  do  their  wont.  Bat  really  the  Tolnme 
thu  very  moment  it  is  exhibiting  their  is  fitted  to  make  its  way  in  the  world  with- 
proof.  Few  books  surround  the  reader  out  these  accessories,  comfortable  and  pra- 
moro  with  the  common  Bible  atmosphere  dent  though  it  be  to  hare  them  secured. 
that  might  pervade  and  enrich,  at  once  the  The  Discourses  show  their  author  to  pos- 
toils  of  the  workshop,  the  contemplations  seas  a  rich  mind,  well  endowed  with  Beho- 
of nature,  aud  the  durations  of  the  closet,  larly  acquirements,  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
And  this,  in  foot,  is  the  great  argument  remarkable  command  of  elegant  and  feli- 
tbat  working  men — (hat  all  men — need;  citous  expression.  One  faculty,  too  rare  to 
the  argument  which  compacts  in  one  living  have  obtained  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
body,  Bible  evidence  and  Bible  truth ;  and  distinct  name  in  critical  nomenclature,  is 
thus,  while  meeting  conscience,  affection,  prominent  in  all  the  discourses,  and  forms 
and  imagination,  wins  tbe  conviction  of  the  a  main  characteristic  of  the  author's  style  ; 
highest  reason  also.  For  a  practical  age,  — we  mean  a  certain  power  of  objective 
and  especially  for  the  men  to  whom  this  analysis,  or  scenic  enumeration,  by  which 
book  is  addressed,  the  great  question,  a  complicated  subject  is  made  to  stand  ont 
Where  did  the  Bible  come  from?  is  soon  with  equal  fulness  and  distinctness  before 
answered,  when  the  question  is  understood,  the  mental  view  of  the  reader.  The  subjects 
What  is  the  Bible  leading  to?  chosen  for  illustration  are  all  of  a  popular 
Tbe  spirit  of  the  book  embodies  itself  in  and  practical  character.  The  Unparalleled 
an  appropriate  style—here  and  there  care-  Preacher  (John  vii.  46);  The  Gospel  Min- 
ions and  declamatory.  These  faults  arise  istry  (Col.  i.  28) ;  The  Father's  Love  in  the 
from  the  haste  and  heat  with  which  the  Gift  of  his  Son  (John  iii.  16);  The  Bavi- 
author  does  his  work,  and  deals  his  blows  onr's  Finished  Work  (John  xix.  30);  Tbe 
at  "the  flaming  forge  of  thought."  Two  GospelInvitationtoRest(Mat. ii.28);  The 
things,  we  may  also  remark,  would  vary  Slumbering  Sinner  Warned ;  Angelic  Joy 
with  advantage  the  general  composition  :  a  over  repentant  Sinners;  Spiritual  Eman- 
little  more  epigramatic  point,  discharging  cipation;  Man's  Last  Enemy  Destroyed, — 
into  one  er  two  sentences  -the  pith  and  are  a  few  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the 
i  of  previous  argument  and  illustra-  fifteen  discourses.    The  other  c 


tion,  and  a  little  more  repose, — relievingthe  the  volume  are — (1.)  Miscellaneous  writ- 
mind  occasionally  amidst  the  fervid  on-  ings,  consisting  of  various  pieces  illuetra- 
wardness  of  tbe  whole.  Of  both  of  these  tive  of  the  missionary  work.  (2.)  Minis- 
there  are  specimens  in  the  lectures,  show-  terial  Models,  embracing  sketches  of  Hall, 
ing  what  artistic  care  might  easily  do  in  Payson,  and  John  Howe ;  and  (3.)  Lines 
giving  more  exquisite  form  and  finish  to  on  the  Being  of  God.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  many  genial  thoughts  and  images  of  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  Mr  Jarvie 
our  author.  However,  apart  from  these,  descants  on  some  of  the  loftiest  themes 
the  style  is  like  the  thought,  a  living  thing,  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  man,  we 
It  goes,  as  it  was  said  of  Luther's,  on  all  give  the  following  passage  from  his  sermon 
fours;  and  is  the  very  stylo,  bold,  easy,  and  on  the  "Dissolution  of  the  World": — 
dashing,   that  working  men   relish  most. 

No  man,  indeed,  can  read  it  without  feeling  "  If  the  mere  moralist  cannot  tread  the  de- 
be  is  in  contact  with  a  fresh  mind,  power-  solato  courts  of  some  ancient  seal  of  feudal 
ful  in  argument,  and  tender  and  wide  in 
affection. 

We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  circu-  Christian  cannot  pace  the  deserted  rmns  of 

lated.    It  cannot  be  rerf  without  leaving  tho5°  *•*«•  £™  J^^ZSudnk 

nponeverv  mind*  more  pervading,  intelti-  rf  &    denopul.tod  cities  of  his  country-if 

gent,  and  holier  love  of  that  greatest  book,  [ne  Krigf.;mftten  Meni  oannot  paas  by  the 

tbe  riches  and  glory  of  which  it  causes  us  t0nl0  wnera  repose  the  ashes  of  departed  re- 

to  feel.    These,    after    all,   can    be   only  latives,witboutsuebbeingsensibleofgraveor 

pointed  out,  not  counted  over,   by  any  religious  feelings,— isitpossible.withoutabid- 

ntan.  ing  solemnity  and  thoughtfulness,  to  think  of 

___.  the  consuming  world,  the  crackling  heavens, 

the  flame- dissolved  elements  of  all  that  is  m- 

DiscDrBSEg   and  Miscellaneous  Whit-  jenicandrasl.andstrong.gloriousaodbeau' 

ings.    -By  the  Rev.  .Times  Jibvie,  Kelso.  t;fu]  ?     When  all  these  things  shall  have  dis- 

Edinbursh  :  A.  4  C.  Black.  solved,  it  is  thus  that  the  inhabitants  of  some 

other  planet  might  well  moralise  over  tbe 

ashes  of  our  earth — 'This  was  the  birth-place 

of  man.     This  was  the  ancient  seat  and  in- 

With  a  list  of  subscribers  numbering  more  heritanoe  of  the  human  family.     Herein  bad 

than  sKoman  legion,  it  comes  upon  ns  like  God  planted  them,  settling  the  bounds  of  its 

Minerva  from  the  brain  ef  Jupiter,  armed  nations'  habitations.    This  was  the  great  so- 
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<  pulehnofttaliefcagibntmoiealliitnatasjepttey 
foot  whereof  mi  (flit  once  have  contained  the 
bodias  of  the  dead.     •        •       >      Oh!  it-was 

the  place  of  apart,  and  labour,  and  travail — 
of  investigation,  and  invention,  and  contem- 
plation, to  man.  His  sensations  were  expe- 
rienced here.  His  memory  was  stored,  his 
Mason  was  exercised  here.  IT  pre  imagination 
revelled.  Hera  twmurtuous  feelings  swelled 
the  young  soul.  Hera-were  all  fnterchanges 
of  sweet  Wfefftton.  Sere  friendship  grew;  Into 
was  (timed,  piety  was  nourished.  HeMe 
men,  and  angels  also,  drew  their  themes  of 
holy  wonder  and  adoring  gratitude.  This 
was  the  theatre  of  hell's  dark  plots,  of  man's 
rebellious  deeds,  of  Heaven's  surpassing  lore. 
Here  paradise  wag  loat  and  won;  souls  saved 
and  damned.  Here  grace  and  truth,  and 
heavenly  compassion  dwelt — the  eternal  Word 
—the  Son  of  the  Highest— wielding  the  God- 
head In  the  manhood,  and  grew;  (umpir- 
ed and  slept;  groaned,  and  wept,  and  bled; 


;   and  fcttowtag  ^«ut  the  s 

which  it  umbo**!! he  has  reamed,  tn  oppo- 
sition to  the  oreeeVaad  practice  of  -his  vra 
ehorch,  to  maintain  such  prinolplee-artae 


-■dttfusini 


ig  salvation  miiBd  the  guilty,  thank - 

Bistosicu.  Notices  of  the  Ecclbsiabti- 
cal  DrTisimts  fa  Scotland,  with  Sugges- 
tinafbr  fit-union.   ByBEBJAMiH  Laimq, 
D.D.,  CohnoneJI.     12mo,  pp.  110. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone  A  Haotsr. 
Db  Laiho  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
fiiblieal  Criticism  to  the  Synod  of  United 
■  Original  Seoeders  op  till  May  last,  -when 
that  Synod  was,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
merged  in  the  Flee  Church.    Hia  ordina- 
tion, we  observe  from  the  Afananac,  'dates 
in  l«ovl— more  than  thirty  years  beok.  Dar- 
ing that  period,  he  bas-ao-fiir  outgrown  the 
a—  doling  hands  of  his  mother  anarch,  that 

-  oven  the  eetDpetatively  liberal,  and,  aa  at 
one  time  they  would  hare  thought,  lalitu- 
ttmarian  step  by  which  tome  of  his  minis- 
terial brethren  became  one  with  a  body  not 
bedding  die  obligation  of  the   covenants. 

-  ■national  and  solemn  league,  was  not  enough 
for  the  enpseseien  of  his  enlarged  catho- 
licity ;  and  he  insists  on  a  still  closer  ap- 
proach -than  the  Tree  Church  has  yet  at- 
tained to  the  terms  of  communion  pre- 
scribed in  the  Mew  Testament.  Dr  Latng, 
in  the  progress  and  growth  of  his  views, 
aeetna  a  trophy  of  the  Evangel  teal  Alliance ; 
and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  be  not 

Many  peraoaa  have  been  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  thorn  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Soot- 
land  which  have  famished,  in  proportion-to 
their  numerical  strength,  the  largest  nnm- 
ber  of  members  to  the  Alh'anco,  are  those 
of  whom,  a  priori,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  their  stringent  principles  of 
communion  would  be  more  than  commonly 
antagonistic  to  the  scheme  of  that  great 
organisation.  Our  author  has  beenawaim 
■friend  of-iine-Alliance  I 


ibltowiug  !— Visible  diaerpiuship  the  nie 
condition  of  membership  in  every-eMtioBof 
she  ehnrah  r~ the'iwWbnouy  of  the  chert* 
ought  tiot -to  we  a  term  of  ehrisatan  ■eess. 
■union  ;— -the  principles  on  which  apett- 
eaMe  are  admitted'  among  the  Reformed 
Preebyterieas  and  -rjeeeders  -mmfwimtit- 
factory  ;— peealiar  ■prineipro*  of  'the  -Be- 
fbrmed-  Preebytsrians,  or  of  Original  Sece- 
de**, not  worrantebfe  grounds  of  separi- 
tton  r—  the  eontimied  obligation  of  thece- 
venanta  -  and  'the  ettabHefament  principle, 
not  warrantable  grounds  of  separation  f- 
oonfiicting  forms  of  ehorch  govermnaDt  a 
practical  obstacle  to  incorporation,  but  not 
to  co-operation  or  communion. 

In  regard  to  ministerial  communion,  Br 
Lfltng'-s  viiws  are  of  the  same  liberal  ead 


general  ssd 
sound  flvso- 
and.  on  the 


"  In  framing  a  tea 

must  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  si 
vague  as  to  give  no  security  for  i 
gebcaland  scriptural  ministry 

tioles,  or  tea  complicated  in  Its-i 
the  details  of  the  ok 
inthisoaae,  it  must  always  produce*  . 
as  d  hesitation,  and  not  unfnujaently  eieiott 
some  who  are  fully  entitled,  an  the  pria- 
ciples  of  God's  word,  to  be  invested  with  tie 
sacred  office  ;  while,  at  the-eaine  time,  sots 
few  may  be  induced  to  take  the  prescribed 
test,  without  perhaps  fully  examining  sod 
perfectly  approving  of  all  its  articles  isd 
statements ;  and  every  thing  of '  this  tfad 
ranst  have  en  'Injurious  Tofraence  upon  tie 

eonscissne The  Hefonsed  Pr»- 

bytenani  make  their  testimony,  ead  theOii- 
'    Seeedan  make  theirs,   and  the  Fret 


maal 
Clmr. 


r  Coo* 


That  they 
thor  -maintains  'and  proves. 

It  will  be  teen,  frem  the-  weeatiea  « 
hive  given,  that  the  drift  of  Dr  iatars 
reasoning,  and 'we  have  sought  to  Tefee- 
-mmt  it  fairly,  is  strongly  in  the-  direetioawf 
"ilted  Preabytsrian  piiaciphwaa  dwessyed 
the  basis  of  union.  He  hu  plainly  »>t 
been  at  home  for  some  time  back  La  that  s*c- 
tion-of  the  oburch  of  which  he  w*s*ls*disS 
minister,  and  much  aa  -we  ptefier  his  views 
to  theirs,  we  did  not  wonder,  nor  scald  he 
himself  justly  complain,  that  bis  brethren 
anspanded  him  from  the  tmerowo  -of  ** 
judicial  fuaotoons  at  their  last-Synod,  ehs 
book  is  ths>mott  telhng  Trablieatien-wsiib 
has  appeared  for  tome  years iea^h»taW«B, 
and  auaintt-all  ru -'-  -1- — '"="- 


t&9&. 


Notices  of  New  totbheationa. 
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scribed,  as  •Atingabked  from'BibleiwBT- 

rented,  terms  of  eominunkti.  It : will,  *e 
trust,  be  productive  of  much  good  in  the 
quarters  la  which  it  is  specially  intended  to 
apply — The  Reformed  Presbyterians,  the 
Original  Seceders,  and  the  Free  Church. 

Dr  Lairg  concludes  with  the  following 
sentence: — "There  has  been  one  glorious, 
movement  in  the  right  direction — the  Dis- 
ruption in  1843;  and  why  should  that  not 
be  succeeded  by  another  measure  still  more 
glorious — the  anion  of  all  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian churches  In  Scotland  in  1853  ?" 
Wo  echo  the  inqniry,  Why  not  T— and  we 
find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  prin- 
ciples we  subscribe  as  United  Presby- 
terians do  not  stand  In  the  way  of  ouch  a 


Congregational  Leutuhe.  Fifteenth  Se- 
rin*. Tub  Sacraments.  Part  II.  Tub 
Lord's  Sofpbe.  By  Rubbbt  Halley, 
D.D. 

London :  Jutkion  &  Walton). 
T)k  Halley'?  former  book  on  baptism  was 
a  work  of  aenteness  and  power,  hut  some 
parts  of  it  were,  in  onr  opinion,  quite  at 
variance  with  the  'spirit  and  language  of 
Scripture.  The  present  work  nay  be  char- 
acterised in  similar  terms.  It  is  on  many 
points  clear,  shrewd,  and  impressive;  mark- 
ed by  uncommon  ability  and  discrimina- 
tion. Yet  it  is  not  a  safe  book.  Some  sec- 
tions of  it  appear  to  ns  not  gonad  in,  theo- 
logy, and  others  are  very  questionable  in 
their  scholarship  and  conclusions.  Dr  Hal- 
ley  likes  novelty,  but  novelty  is  not  always 
genuine  discovery.  He  is  fond  of  theory 
and    generalisation,   but    he  occasionally 


cerlty  and  power  are,  however,  unques- 
tionable— his  candour  and  honesty  eem- 

The  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
i\n  institution  of  Christ,  are  of  great  value. 
They  are  a  lucid,  calm,  compact,  and  learn- 
ed exposition  and  iHnstralion  of  important 

-  sections  of  Scripture.  The  purpose  of  the 
ordinance  is  distinctly  enforced/ and  its  pe- 
culiar nature  presented  with  skilful  and 
orderly  analysis.  We  cannot  trot' admire 
tile  dexterous  handling  of  Dr  Wiseman  in 
some  of  the  appended  notes.  His  "artful" 
sophistry,  his  tricks  -of  logic,  his  sad  perver- 
sion of  facta,' bis  speelons  declamation,  his 
bold  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentations, 
ate  all  unmercifully  exposed.  The  Car- 
dinal never  met  with' amore 'masterly  as- 
sailant than  this  Congregational  lecturer. 
The-  popish  dogmas  of  the  mass  -and  the 

"real  presence, 'are  also  dealt  with  as  they 
deserve ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  issatisfac- 
torftrahenra  to  be  not  a  repetition  of  the 


that  snerlflce-wMeb-  Jeans  owe  presented — 
a  commemoration  to  'be  observed  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  emblems  which  Christ 
himself -has  ■appointed.  While  the  ordin. 
snee  is  proved  to  be  a  perpetual  one,  in, 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  Friends,  it 
Is  guarded  also,  on  the  other 'hand,  against 
some  abuses  which  have  originated  in  psoas, 
but  mistaken  mysticism. 

Dr  Hsiley  argues  well  against  the  80- 
oinian  hypothesis,  and  aMy  eoBMade  that 
the  death  Of  Christ  was  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice.  Yet -no  apprehend  that  the  au- 
thor's views  en  this  point  are  erode  and 
defective.  The  radical  Idea  of  saerifiee  is 
violent  and  vicarious  suffering  and  death. 
But  Dr  Halley  seams  to  place  the  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  not  in  their  substitution- 
ary nature,  bat  in  the  moral  excellence  Of 
Him  who  endured  them,  This'is  a  one- 
sided view.  That  Jehovah  rejoiced  in  the 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Ms  Sen, 
— in  his  meekness,  heroism,  and  love,  is 
most  sorely  believed  by  us.  As  also,  si 
maintain,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  gave 
occasion  for  the  exhibiting  of  those  quali- 
ties and  graces,  and  that,  without  such 
sufferings,  they  eonld  never  have  been  so 
brilliantly  displayed.  We 'hold,  too,  tint 
the  saerihee  must be  voluntary — that  forced 
safreringcan  have  no  merit,  and  thnSen  un- 
willing death  can  have  no  expiatory  virtue. 
Burwe  cannot  say  with  Dr  Halley,  "  that 
the  sufferings,  indirectly,  as  giving  occa- 
sion to  those  acts,  feelings,  and  thoughts, 
of  the  Holy  Sufferer,  procured  onr  redemp- 
tion." We  regard  such  a  statement  as 
a  lax-and  dangerous  innovation.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  Holy  Sufferer  are  subordinate, 
although  indispensable,  elements  in  his 
work  of  atonement,  which  consisted  in  his 
obedience  unto  the  death.  That  death, 
was  an  act  of  obedience  beyond  pantile! ; 
but-it  was  also,  and  in  itself,  a  propitiatory 
oblation.  The  endurance  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law  by  our  Surety  is  as  neoessafy -to- 
ns as  bis  perfect  submission  to  its  statutes. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Son-  of  Ged,  viewed 
as  a  vicarious  endurance  of  the  penalty  we- 
had  incurred,  were  therefore  the  direct 
means  of  our  redemption.  In  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  obedience,  Dr  val- 
ley has  overlooked  the  equal  necessity  of 
bis  expiatory  death.  That  Jesus  did  suffer 
and  die  in  our  room  is  she  met  of  atone- 
ment;  and  how  he  bore  those  sufferings  ia 
the  proof  of  his  pure  and  holy  obedience, 
which  was  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
But  if  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  personal 
virtues  is  said  to  be  the  prime  end  of  those 
sufferings,  and  not  tile  satisfaction  of  law, 
then  do  we  declare  sueh  so  opinion  Bob- 
■'TessiTe'ofShe  groat  doctrine  of  onr  Lord's 
■p^jpttiation,  and  in  direct  antagonist! 
she 'theology  taught  oaiB  "  '— *" 
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clee.  "lb  pleased  ill*  Lurd  to  braise  Irim." 
"■Worthy. !s  ths  Lamb  .that  was  akin." 
"lie -Buffered  erice  for  sin,"  etc.     Tbe  uni- 


._    _.  .bring*,  were  expiatory,— 

bc^win  the  room  of  gnilty  men,  that  tbey  M.  A.  S,  Barjib*.    34mo.   J'p.  134. 

might  not  suffer  thenrselres — and  this  ex-  Lgndon  :  Kiib«t  at  Co.          ; 

piatory  merit  lies  in  the  sufferings  them-  Souk  insight,   mournful  yet  oorious,  into 

selves  and  U  not  merely  or  mainly  de-  the  homes  and  habits  of  the  British  poor, 

pendant  on  those  personal  virtues  of  Love,  is  afforded  by  Mrs  Barber'*  stories.    We 

faith,  and  submission,  which  such  suffer-  discern  in  several  of  them  sketches  we  had 

in£s  eroked  and  glorified.    True,  indeed,  seen  before;  but  the  manner  in  which  they 

the  -victim  most  be  sinless— pure  as  the  fire  are  told  is  particularly  freehand  UvelB,i*d 

from  heaven  by  which  it  is  consumed— but  the  passing  reflections  are  very  .naiuril  apd 

the  .atoning  virtue  is  not  to  be  referred  to  striking.    To  juvenile  and  Sabbath, school 

tbe    bright    display   of    innocence   in    the  libraries,  we  warmly  recommend  (hw  littln 

agonies  of  immolation,  as  if  all  the  pur-  volume.-                  — — 

pose  of  immolation  was  to  exhibit  inoffend-  Tub  Natuhil  Hibtobt  of  tan  Yrum,  eon 

ing  goodness,  and  bring  it  out  in  bold  re-  CtriLDBts.    2*mo.    Pp.- 126.' 

lief.     No  ;  in  the  sufferings  of  the  "  Holy  London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

One"  God  was  glorified,  tbe  law  was  mag-  Fun  of  interesting  facts  and  ©tecrirati-oes 

nifisd,  and  the  curae  was  borne  away,  and  and  itted  to  teach  young  reader*  how  la 

salvation  secured  to  believers.  observe  for   themselves.      It    detaab   tbe 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  entire  series  most  noticeable  circnwstaooe*  which  would 

til  the  "Congregational  Lectures"  is  to  be  present   themselves    to    a  person    in  ,  the 

reprinted  in  a  new  and  cheaper  form.  Tbe  country  observing,  during  the  successive 

volumes  are  of  very  unequal  merit — some  months  of  the  year,  tbe  progress  of  Vtoge- 

of  them  of  questionable  utility — but  the  table,  insect,  and  animal  life  {  as  i  Mail  ai 

majority  of  them  are   an  honour  to  the  the  operations  of  the  husband  man.    The 

leaning  and  theology  of  English  Dissent,  work  is  plentifully  adorned  with  ;»ppre- 

aud  the  circulation  of  them  must  be  fol-  priete  arid  well  executed  wood-cuw. 


EuteUtgcncc. -  iHnitciJ  tytt&gttttm  <3$ur«$. 

i'«KS»iiEKiiL  i-aocBEDiKCfi.  treasurer;  and  Messrs  Inglis  and  Mauler 
were  appointed  n  committee  en  the  subject 
of  tbe  clerks'  fees,  and  directed  to  reported 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.    A  letter  was 

William  Tail,  moderator  pro  ten.      The  read  from  tbe  Synod's  treasurer  concerning 

moderation  of  a  call  was  granted  to  tbe  the  Synod's  General  fund,  and  the*l«ik 

congregation   of   Chapelknowe,    and   Mr  was  instructed  to  attend  to  the.  tWtUers.tn 

M'GiH  of  Gretna  appointed  to    preside,  which  it  referred.    Mr  Inglis  gave. notice 

Mr  .James  Young,  student  of  the  fourth  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  :   « That  a 

y«ur,d«liveredadLseonrse,  which  was  unani-  meeting  of  presbytery  annually  be  eccapled 

mously  approved.    Next  meeting  is  to  bo  with  devotional  exercises,  with  a  sermon 

held  at  Newcastle  ton,  on  the  last  Tuesday  and  an  essay  on  ministerial  work  by  terser 

■of  Jiviy.     ;  lit*  members,  with  suitable  addresses  tMhe 

Banffshire. — This  presbytery  held  its  first  members  of  the  congregation  in  rtlre,f4ac* 

meetimg,    by  appointment   of   Synod,    at  in  which  this  meeting  is  held."  Next  *w#t- 

Ahamnirdor,  on  the  30th  June — the  Rev.  ing  is  to  he  held  at  Abercliirder,  on,  Tues- 

Bobert  Peterson,  moderator,  preached,  and  day,  7 tti  September.                          .-..  . 

After  reading  an  extract  minute  of  Synod  Benvi-k. — This  court  root  on  Tuesday, 

erectins;  this  presbytery,  proceeded  to  con-  13th  July..   Mr  David,  Inglis  delivered'* 

Etitute  the  present  meeting.  ■  The  members  discour;*,  and  finished  his  other  ex«t|isai, 

present  were  Rev.  Robert  Peterson,  John  and  the  preabvtery  agreed  to  iwtiCjJiiBi 

Meibtebam,    Alexander   Miller,    William  to  the  theological  professors  fori  hie iMHtend 

Inglia,  and  James  W.  Mailler,  with  Messrs  session  in  the  Hal).    His  brother,,  Ms.  Basil 

James  Bartlet,  George  Ogilvie,  and  James  Inglis,  having  applied  for  admiseiun  into 

M'Connacbie,  elders.    Rev,  Robert  Pater-  the  Divinity  Hall,  .was.  examined-  in  tbo 

son  was  appointed  moderator  during  tbe  various  studies  which  he,  had  prosecuted 

current  year;  Rev.  John  Meikleham  was  during  tbe  four  sessions  of  his  uaisersitj 

chosen  clerk;   and   Rev.   William   Inglis,  course j  and  tbe  presbytery  boingsatltfi.nl 
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with  !)■»  literary  attainments,  and  also  with  in;  to  attend  them  in  the  selection  and  sW- 

liin  religious  knowledge  and  motives  for  tlement  of  another  pastor."    it  whs  also 

entering  on  the  study  oF  divinity,  agreed  agreed,  that  in  the  event  ef  any  ef  the 

to  recommend  him  for  admission,  and  ht-  congregations  under  the  inspection  of  the 

stmcted  the  clerk  to  certify  him  accord-  presbytery  being  deprived  of  their  minister 

Ingly.    Arrangements  were  next  made  for  by  death,  the  invitation  to  the  funeral  ahalP 

suppl;  ■■■■■-"'  ■■  -  ■   ■  - 


t  meeting,  that  it  is  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
desirable  there  be  unfbrmity  in  the  congre-  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  suoh  shall 
gatione  of  the  presbytery  in  the  mode  of  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  re- 
treating cases  of  discipline  and  administer-  gular  business  of  tbe  presbytery.  Tb& 
ing  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  Next  presbytery  tb en  proceeded  to  the  election 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tues-  of  a  clerk,  when  the  Rev.Johu  Hunter 
day,  24th  August.  was  unanimously  chosen.  There  were  pre- 
Buchan. — This  presbytery  mot  (it  Stewart-  sentedandreadduplicatescheduleaofstatis- 
field  os  the  13th  July— the  Rev.  B.  Paler-  tics,  and  of  income  and  expenditure,  from 
eon,  Win.  Inglis,  J.  W.  Mailter,  and  J.  B.  the  congregation  of  New  Deer.  Mr  G. 
Munro,  with  the  congregations  of  Aber-  M' Arthur,  student  of  the  second  year,  de- 
chirder,  Banff,  Hnntly,  and  Gardenwone  livered  an  exercise  and  additions,  and  waa 
having  been  disjoined  by  the  Synod  from  examined  on  theology,  Biblical  Literature, 
the  Buchan  presbytery,  and,  along  with  and  church  history,  agreeably  to  the  for- 
certain  Other  sessions  and  congregations  mnla  adopted  by  the  Synod,  which  exer- 
irom  the  presbytery  of  Elgin,  formed  into  cisea  were  sustained,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  certify  him  to  tbe  Hall.  Next  meeting  of 
Banffshire,  their  names  were  taken  from  presbytery  to  be  held  at  StewartfieM  on> 
the  roll.  The  Rev.  R.  Campbell  having  Tuesday,  5th  October. 
departed  tbis  life  since  last  meeting  of  the  .Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tnef 
presbytery,  his  name  was  also  taken  from  day,  6th  July — the  Rev.  James  Stirring  of 
the  roll.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Hunter,  Kirriemuir,  moderator,  pro  Mm.  The  con- 
tho  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  in-  vener  of  the  presbytery's  mission  eommit- 
sert  in  their  minutes  the  following  tribute  tee  reported,  and  the  following  were  ap- 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  pointed  as  the  mission  committee  for  the 
Campbell: — "  In  recording  the  death  of  tbe  year  : — Messrs  Marshall,  Htrrtiiig,  and 
Bar.  R.  Campbell,  the  fnther  of  this  presby-  Maclean;  with  Messrs  John  Glass  and 
tery,  and  its  invaluable  clerk,  the  preaby.  James  Scott,  elders  —  Mr  Stirling,  con- 
tery,  while  bowing  in  silent  submission  to  vener.  The  convener  of  the  committee  for 
the  will  of  God,  desire  to  express  their  the  superintendence  of  students  reported. 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained  Mr  Alexander  Clark  gave  tbe  remainder  of 
by  this  sndden  and  deeply  lamented  event,  his  trials  for  license,  of  which  the  presby- 
In  his  death  they  feel  that  they  have  lost  tery  expressed  approval,  and  lie  was 
one  who,  by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  licensed  accordingly.  Messrs  John  M'Naby 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  integrity  of  David  Rattray,  D.  M'Owan,  George  Bar- 
Ms  heart,  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  clay,  and  David  Mair,  gave  each  a  dis-- 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  bis  sin-  course.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  certify 
gular  aptitude  for  business,  commanded  them  to  tbe  Hall.  Messrs  Alexander  Doctor- 
their  confidence  and  secured  their  appro-  and  James  Forrester,  were,  after  the  usual 
batien.  While  the  presbytery  record  their  examination,  certified  to  tbe  Divinity  HalL 
regret  at  the  loss  of  so  able  and  excellent  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  tobe  bsjUo* 
a  member,  a  regret  which  will  he  partici-  Tuesday,  5th  Otobecr. 
pated  in  by  his  Hock  and  the  neighbour-  E&nburgh.—  This  presbytery  met  on- 
ing  congregations,  they  would  at  the  same  Tuesday,  6th  July — Rev.  Mr  Cooper  of  Situ, 
"    e  gratefully  acknowledge  tbe  kindness  moderator.    Commissioners  appeared  from 


of  the  Head  of  the  church  in  permitting     the   congregation  of  College  Stree',  a 
them  to  enjoy  bis  valuable  services  so  long,     laid  on  the  table  an  all  hut  unanimous  cam 
d  their  desire  to  profit  by  his  unexpeet-     in  Ihvour  of  tho  Revi  David  M'Ewut  ef 


ed  removal,  by  being  prepared  for  the  Ayr,  to  be  colleague  t( 
summons  to  render  an  account  of  their  French.  The  presbytery  unanimously  an  - 
stewardship.  They  cannot  allow  so  trying  rained  the  same,  andDrs  French  and  Harp  i" 
an  occurrence  to  pass  without  at  the  same  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  press  - 
time  expressing  in  thestrongfattennstheir  tery,  to  prosecute  tbe  call,  along  with  th>) 
sympathy  with  the  congregation,  the  far-  commissioners  from  the  cougrogatiou,  he- 
vent  wishes  for  their  welfare,  and  their  fore  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock.  Ik- 
prayers  for  the  Divine  guidance  and  bless-  A.  Thomson,  convener  of  the  committee 


in  ted  U  a  former  meeting,  repeated     agreed  to.     Thealudenteri 


3C4 .  Hdiguat*  Intdfyertte, 

that  they  had  succeeded  in.  making  the  last  meeting,  iur  examination,  with  a  vi 
greater  number  of  the  arrangements  for  to  their  being  transmitted  ,n  tb«  Hall, 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Gilles-  ware,  along  with  Mr  Henry  Miller  (subse- 
pie's  deposition,  on  the  evening  of  tha  first  quently  reeemmended  for  the  bum  pna- 
Tnesday  of  August.  DreSiruthers,  Thorn-  pose),  examined  in  all  the  requisite 
eon,  Anderson,  King,  and  Yosng,  were  branches,  and  being,  found  qualified  for 
expected. to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  admission  to  the  study  of  divinise/,  went 
and  one  of  tha  largest  places  in  Edinburgh  certified  accordingly. 
was  intended  to  be  appropriated  for  the  KUntamoci. — This  presbytery  nut  at 
purpose.  The  thanks  of  tbe  presbytery  Kilmarnock  on  14th  July-  C om  missiepfln, . 
were  accorded  to  the -committee  for  what  headed  bj  Dr  Harper  anil  Dr  jfrench,  ap- 
thej  bad  already  done,  the  arrangements  peaxed  from  the  Edinburgh  presbjtsry  and 
were  approved  of,  and  they  were  instructed  the  South  College  Street. Church,  to-prose- 
to  carry  them  out  in  the  manner  costeoir  cute  a  call  from  said  church  to  the. Re*. 
plated.  Tbe  report  of  the  committee  in  David  M'Ewan,  Ayr.  The  papers  having. 
regard  to  the  nilinUaiuu  of  memliorB  of  the  been  read,  tbe  presbyter y  appointed  n*r 
chnncb,  and  the  mode  of  administering  Orr  of  fenwick,  to  preach:  at  Pnltniail 
baptism,  &c,  which  had  been  at  last  meat-  Street,  Ayr,  on  Sabbath  first,— in liroatc  f 
ing,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  the  congregation  tb»oall  to  their  minister, 
among**,  die  members  of  the  presbytery,  and  summon  them  to  appear  for  their  in- 
was.  now  talma,  tip  ;  and  Mr  Davidson,  tereet  at  next  meeting,  of  presbytery,  on. 
Stock  bridge,  and  Mr  Parlane  of  Tranent,  10th  August.  On  petition  from  theclrmreh 
having  stated,,  on  the  part  of  the  commit-  at  Girvau,  a  moderation  in  a  call  was  sta- 
le*, that  their  object  in  proposing  that  tbe  pointed  to  take  plane  there  on  2a th  July — 
rriea  contained  in  the  report  regarding  Mr  Thomson  of  May  bole  to,  preside.  The. 
matter  should  be  seat  down  to  sessions  following  students  were,  after  dae  sxanriea- 
with  the  view  of  getting  them  answered,  tion,  transmitted  to  the.  Divinity  liall : — 
was  to  get  at  the  facta  simply  without  ex-  W.  M.  Taylor,  5th  year;  J.  Alezaader,dtb 
pressing  approval  or  disapproval  in  any  year)  A.  FuUartqn,  3d  year;  with  R. 
way  1  — Dr  Smart  said,  though  be  never  had .  McDonald,  B.  Duukip,  James  Wilson,  and 
any  other  feeling  in  regard  to  the  brethren  P.  Wright,  1st  yeas, 
who  had  produced:  this  report,  than  that  Aftaeta— This , presbytery  met- at  BaU 

thay  wore  influenced   by  the  beat -of  mo-  geaieonCth  July— the  Rev,  Iiobert  I*iebr 

tinea,  yet  his  impression,  from  all  that  bad  man,,  naodasatpr.    Mr   David    Anderson, 

come  under  his  own  observation,  or  bean  student,,  read  a  critical  discourse,  and  wae, 

reported  tobim,  was  that,  while  there  might  examined   on    Davidson's    BermeAeatics> 

not.  be  external  uniformity  in  this  matter  These  exercises  were  -  cordially  sustained, 

among  them,  there  was  real  and  substantial  and  Mr  Andaman  w»t- certified  to  th*}  Hall 

harmony,  sjtdhe.didn«tUunkthese>qBeriea  Arrangements  were  entered  into  far,  the 

should  be  sent  down  to  sessions.    Several  purpose  of  establishing;  and  maintaining  a 

members  haying  stated  that  they- bad  not  presfayterialfnnd.    TheRev. MeesraLeisb- 

received  a  copy  of  this  printed  report  from  man,  Middletarif .  and  Young-,  with  V 

seme  unexplained   cause,    and    that   they  Dass  and  Chapman,  ekiura.K- 

were  not  at  present  prepared  to  dUcnas  the  presbytery's  committee 

the  metier,  it  was  agreed,  by  a. majority  of  The  presbytery  agreed, to  consider,' at-aest 

18  to  10,  to  authorise  a  re-issue  of  the  do-  meeting,,  the  Synod's  recommendation  r«- 

«umeut, .and  that  each  member  of  preeby-  Raiding  the  ctrculatioii  of  the  Scripture*; 

tery  should   be  supplied  with  a  copy  at  and  appointed  next  meeting  to  be  held'at 

least  a  fortnight  before  their  next  meeting,.  Edenahead,  on .  the  last  Tuesday  of  ■Sen- 

when  tbe  subject  is  to  be  taken  np  at  two  temhea. 
o'clock.     The  presbytery  then  adjourned, 

to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. ,   ... 

Glatgote. — This  presbytery  mot  on  Tue*,.  darotor  pro.  fen.  Mr  David  Mann,  a 
day(.  13th  July — Key.  j.  S,  Taylor,  mo-  dent  of  divinity,  gave  a  discourse  whieh 
delator.  A  communication  was  received  the,  presbytery  sustained,  and  be  wan  re- 
tbioMgb  Dr  John  Macfarlane,  from  tha.  mitted  to  the  Hall.  Messrs  John  HlrteheU 
presbytery  «f  London,  craving  that,,  in  as,  wood,  William  Scott,  and  Ales.  asifcamMfc 
comatodatiori  to  the  convenience  of  parties,  students  of  philosophy,  anderwentan  oa- 
ths Glasgow  presbvtery  would,  hear  and  ami  nation  in  tbe  usual  breaches,  to  tie 
repsuvupea.  the  discourses . and .otaer  ex-  great  satisfaction,  of  tbe  presbytery,  and 
e  transmitted  to  the  Divinity  Hall.   Mr 


R#iigito»Imt6Uitfenee. 


attd  deliberate-  o 


had  hnpessrtin^teH>BW-ns iifaiwiwud. 
Mr  Beobett,  of  Rn*erglan,  appeased  be- 
fore liin  presbvtfrv-fts  dirpnty  frnia  Ike 
Synod's  Committao  on  Scholarships,  and 
solicited  the  co-operation  of  tbe  prosb ytery 
in  carrying  out  the  Sjnod's  direction  to 
raise,  if  possible,  a  fund  of  L.  10,000  as  a 
pases  aiient  basU  fuiUhoScholarshipMhaine. 
After  hearing  Mr  Berkett  ou.beb«erol  the 
HBpBMdi  face*  mtd, iho  raenjoora  having 
easnraeaed  at  noma,  length  the*  uteres*  In 
the  Scholarship  scheme,  the  presbytery 
agreed,  on  the  motion,  of  Dr  Smith,  of 
Biggar,  seconded  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Cam- 
busnetban,  that  the '  congregations  of  the 
bound*- hi.  divided  into  thnes  aeoti»»ti  in 
eaeh  of  which,  tho   iniuiauut-  shall   tarm 

meet  oa-an. early  day,. 

i   and  adept  ssttb  men 

able,  with  toe  view  of  rawing,  among  the. 
different  churches,  contributions  for  the 
fund.  Dr  Smith,  Mr  Scott,  of  Cambus- 
nethan,  and  Mr  P.  M'Farlcne,  were  ap- 
pointed tbe  conveners  of  these  several  local 
committees— which  were  instrwetsdr  to  re- 
port progress  at  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  12th  October 

ffaattutk.  —  This  presbytery  met  en 
Taeedajv  «h.jBly.-.lWMr-.ilB[iter  was- 
choeen  moderator,  for  the  mat  sin- months. 
On  tbe  minutes  of  last  meeting  bein  a?  read; 
Mr  Houston,  took,  objection  to. a  paction  of 
them.  This  led  to  a  long  dissuasion,  i» 
w  JacU  it  came  oat,  that. an  unpleasant  state 
of  nMttem  had  for  some  time  existed. be- 
tween the  two  ministers  of  Covering  i'laoe, 
producing  injurious  effects  upon  the  cou- 
Br«gMicn-  The  presbytery  resolved  to . 
hold  a  special  meeting,  to  which  these. two 
brethren  should  be  cited,  on  Wednesday, 
14th. July,  with  the.  view  of  devising  such 
measures  as  might,  by  the  blessing  of  God,, 
remove  the  differences  and  restore  harmony 
and  peace.  Calls  were  laid  on  the  table,, 
and  sustained,  from  Stockton  to  Mr  Adam 
Stewart,  preacher;  from  Swalwell  to  Mr 
John  M.  Lainbie,  preacher)  and.  from 
Walker  to  Mr  Walter  Kiddle,  preacher. 
Tbe  committee  appointed  to  meet  with 
the  Ber.H.  H.  Garnet  reported  their  hav- 
ing examined  his  testimonials,  and  con- 
versed .with  him  as  to, his  religions  princi- 
ples and  views,  with  which  tfaey  were  fully 
satisfied,, and. that  they  agreed  earnestly  to 
recommend  him  to  he  immediately  received 
aa  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  a  friendly  conference  with 
Mi  Garnet,  the  presbytery  resolved  bo  re- 
ceive and  adopt  the  coanejttee's  report,— 
to  admit  'Mr  Q.  as  a  minister  agreeably  to 
the  instructions,  of  tbe  Synod,-— and  cor- 
dially to  recommend  him  to  the  favourable 
regards  ef  the  ^noeVamisKon-boeird.    Mr 
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Bftydj  student,  was  emitted  fo  thcTWrhrtty 
Hut — The  presbytery  met  again  on  Wed- 
nesday, 14th  July,  by  special  appointment. 
When  the  presbytery  was  about  to  enter 
on  business,  Mr  Houston  rose  and  read  tbe 
following  paper:—"  To  the  moderator  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
presbytery  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  meet 
at  OTavenng  Place  on  Wednesday,  the  14 th 
day  of  July  16JS.  Having  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  gross  injustice  on  your  part, 
and  being  convinced—that  you  bare  met 
this  day  for  tbe  purpose  of  going  through  a 
mock  investigation,  as  preparatory  to  the 
announcement  of  ademsion  already  arrived 
at  under  my  colleague's  auspices,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes- and  suggestions;  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  testify 
against  your  unfaithful  nese,  repudiate  your 


judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  judicial 
deliverance  of  the  church's  Head.  (Signed) 
Joan  Clarku  Houston."    After  reading 

'       *"*""  table  tbe  above  paper, 

tf  the  court.  The  pres- 
oy tery  navin  g  nearo  Mr  Prfogle,  who  entered 
very  fully  into  the  state  of  matters  between 
him  and  his  ceUengaej  complained  of  the 
supercilious  and  contempt  nous  treatment 


had  brought  charges  repeatedly  against 
him,  deeply  aKetrag.Ms  moral  integrity— 
charges-  which  he  now  shrunk  from  aunt 
stantiating  before  the-  presbytery.  The 
moderator  tbriee  inquired  if  Mr  if.  bad  re- 
turned ittto  court;  with  the  view  of  afford  ■ 


returned.  After  a  full  and  strong  expres- 
sion-of  opinion  on  the  whole  case,  tbe  pres- 
bytery unanimously  adopted  tbe  following 
motion: — "Agree  to  express  their  deep 
sympathy  with  Mr  Pringle  in  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  in  which'-  be  has  been 
placed  by  the  conductor'  Ws-oolleague,  and 
declare  their  unabated  confidence  iir  bis 
moral,  christian,  and  ministerial  character^ 
— Agree  at  tbe  same  time  to  record  their 
deep-  sympathy  with  the  congregation, 
which  has  been  so  much  agitated  by  recent 
events. — Further,  on  account  of  the  docu- 
ment laid  on  the  table  by  the  Iter.  J.  C. 
Hauston,  taken-  in  connection  with  many 
parts- of  bis  conduct  as  a  member  of  this 
presbytery,  regard  him  as  unworthy  to 
coettmue  in  tin  fellowship  of-  tbe  church; 
and  therefore  declare  him  no  longer  a 
minister  or  member  of  die  United- Presby- 
terian Church/'  Mi*  Morris  was  appointed 
to  prewh  in  Claveriiig-P1a.ce  on  the-  Sab- 
bath fottowing,  and  intimate  this-  decision 
to    the    congregation*      A*    the   evening 
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present  by  appointment,  after  sc 


August, 


meeting,  the  ciders  of  the  coni 
nt  by  appointment,  aj 

■  with    them,   the    presbytery 


SvalhetO,    Newantle.  —  Mr    John  H. 
Lambie,  probationer,  called  in  Jane. 
WtJktr,  Newantit.— Mr  Walter  Riddell, 


counselled  them  to  seek  direction  from  the     probationer,  called  in  June. 
Head  of  the  church  in  the  painfnl  circum- 
stances in  which  thej  ware  now  placed, — to 
use  their  influence  to  calm  down  any  ex- 
citement of  feeling  alining  ont  of  recent 

events,— and  to  exert  themselves  to  pre-  Bev.  David  Croom,  formerly  of  Sanqu- 
serve  the  peace  and  the  unity  of  the  con-  bar,  inducted  39th  June— Mr  Ballantyae, 
gregation. 


Partaburg\    Ckttreh,    Edinburgh.— 


S  MODBBA.TED. 


StoddOa-on-Tees.—  Mr    Adam    Stewart 
probationer,  called  in  Juno. 


The  Sixth  Session  of  the  United  Fresby- 
terian  Divinity  Hall  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  3d  August,  at  the  Synod  Pre- 
mises, Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.  The 
opening  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  tbt 
Rev.  Professor  Brown,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


££«nt$l£  Uttrasgnt 


COI.OKUI.  BISHOPS. 

A  Parliamentary  paper,  procured  by  Lord 
Brooke,  M.P.,  has  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  tile  number  of 
colonial  bishops,  with  their  salaries,  and 
whence  derived.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec 
has  L.1990,  which  include*  the  salary  to 
the  bishop  aa  rector  of  the  parish  ;  the  Bi- 
shop of  Toronto,  L.1250;  the  Bishop  of 


the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  L.i; 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  L.700 ;  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  L.3000 ;  the  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes,  L.2500  ;  theBishop  of  Antigua, 
L.B0O0 ;  the  Bishop  of  Guiana,  L.2000 ;  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  L.1500 ;  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne,  L.5O0,  and  L.333,  6s.  8d.;  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  a  similar  amount;  the 
Bishop  of  Adelaide,  BOO ;  tbe  Bithop  of 
Tasmania,  L.&U0,  and  L.200  for  house  al- 
lowance; the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
I,.  1200;  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  L.800; 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  L.200O ;  tbe  Bi- 
shop of  Victoria,  L.10O0,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  1..1200.  Some  of  the  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  Imperial  Parliamentary 
vote,  some  out  of  the  colonial  funds  and 
colonial  bishoprics  fund,  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  in  two  instances  partly  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel; 
and  the  salary  of  tbe  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land (L.taoo  e-year)  is  made  up  by  L.G00, 
voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
L.6O0  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  tile  colonial  bishopries  fund. 


Thb  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Sotlk 
African  AdvtrCitr  of  May  22 J,  which  has 

just  come  to  hand: — 

'Tort  Beaufort,  12th  May  1852. 
"  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  Cape  Town. 

"Mi  Dear  Sib  and  Broth  kb, — I  bsie 
to  inform  you  that  your  beloved,  venerable. 
father,  Mr  Read,  senior,  is  now  no  more. 
He  left  ns  by  death  on  the  Sih  current. 
His  sickness  was  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
I  regret  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  parti- 
culars of  his  illness,  for  hitherto  I  hare 
been  prevented  from  going  to  see  him,  and 
thus  nave  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  in- 
terring him.  My  opportunities  of  going 
thither  depended  on  occasional  escorts.  I 
feel  the  loss  the  more,  aa  I  had  neither  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  nor  burying  bin. 
But  I  am  still  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  Eilend'a  Post,  to  visit  and  condole 
with  Mr  Read,  jun.,  and  his  sisters.  I  shall 
go  to  console  them,  though  I  myself  Feel 
the  stroke  so  keenly. 

"  Please  present  salutation,  and  believe 

"  A.  Vast  Roots'" 


Dsbadf  ul  riots  hare  occurred  at  Stoeh- 

Srt,  between  the  lower  classes  of  Irish 
iholics  and  English  Protestants.    The 
nana!  annual  procession    of   the  Suadsy 
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scholar*'  in  connection  with  tba  Roman  nmd  not  ring  more  Italia  than  MB  naoaa- 
CathoHc  nbapeJ,  took  plaoe  on  the  27tb  uf  aary  to  announce  thoir  survices ;  they  need 
June.  There  w«i  little  display  of  Popish  not  get  up  pompous  prooesskms  in  oar 
symbols,  but  a  number  or  Irish  labourers,  streets ;  it  is  not  oien  quite  noceisary  that 
from  fonr  to  six  hundred,  walked  sis  they  should  walk  about  ia  tancy  costumes ; 
abreast,  in  front  of  the  procession.  That  all  these  things  are  gratuitous,  and  provo- 
ovaning  passed  over  quietly  ;  on  Monday  cativs  in  the  midst  of  •  population  whoso 
evening  there  was  a  drunken  brawl ;  but  fueling?  are  rattier  possibly  loomnchin  the 
on  Tuesday  evening  a  good  number  of  other  direction.  Nor  is  it  less  necessary  that 
Irishmen  and  Englishmen  appeared  iu  the  they  should  eschew  all  acts  and  movements 
streets  fighting,  with  sticks  and  other  wea-  savouring  of  conspiracy.  At  all  events,  if 
pons.  The  tumult  soon  spread.  The  Irish  they  persist  in  doing  these  things  they  must 
were  the  greatest  sufle  rere.  Two  Roman  stand  the  consequences,  for  noarm  of  [tower, 
Catholic  chapels  were  rifled;  one  priest's  no  public  opinion,  and,  as  theysea  at  Block- 
house was  gatted,  and  his  books  committed  port,  no  mayor,  no  special  constables,  uo 
to  the  flames;  and  some  bouses  inhabited  soldiers,  will  save  them  from  these  conse- 
Iby  Irish  were  almost  pulltd  down.  Onelife  quences.  They  will  say,  perhaps,  that  we 
wns  lost,  while  several  persons  were  severely  are  telling  tha  lamb  not  to  come  to  the 
wounded.  It  is  painful  to  record  such  stream,  fur  that  whether  he  drinks  high 
facts  as  these  occurring  in  a  civilised  or  low  the  wolf  will  still  pick  a  quarrel 
-country.  with  him.  No  such  thing.  The  lamb 
It  appears  that  for  a  considerable  time  must  come  to  the  stream,  but  there  is  no 
back  there  has  bean  much  bad  feeling  be-  such  necessity  that  Dr  Wiseman  should  be 
tween  tha  Irish  and  English  labourers  in  swollen  into  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Stockport.  This  feeling  has  probably  Westminster,  or  that  the  Church  of  Borne 
•  more  to  do  with  the  question  of  labour  should  maintain  the  principle  and  practice 
than  of  religion.  There  are  14,000  Irish  of  hostile  aggression.  If  it  does  this,  who 
in  Stockport;  and  if  this  number  of  new  can  wonder  that  re-action  should  be  push- 
competitors  in  the  labour  market  do  not  ed  even  to  excess?  Who  can  complain  of 
reduce  the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  Eng-  a  royal  proclamation  reminding  Roman 
liah  inhabitants,  it  will  be  an  unprecedent-  Catholics  of  the  laws  in  force  against  any 
ed  circumstance.  The  procession  merely  public  parade  of  their  religion,  or  that  the 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  furnished  occa-  Queen  should  be  advised  by  her  ministry, 
sion  for  a  riot,  which,  without  this,  would  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  to  appeal 
.  perhaps  not  have  assumed  such  a  severe  to  the  people  to  support  the. Protestant  in- 
form. The  7'iraes,  after  reminding  the  Irish  stitutions  of  the  country  ?  Certain  acta 
in  Stockport  and  elsewhere  of  these  facta,  will  always  provoke  retaliation.  Common 
tenders  them  the  sensible  advice,  that  as  sense  tells  us  what  they  are,  and  if  people, 
they  are  confessedly  a  very  small  minority  with  their  eyes  open,  choose  to  invite  per- 
in  Britain,  they  should  avoid  all  ostenta-  secntion,  they  are  beyond  our  pity,  for 
dons  displays  of  their  religion,  and  refrain  they  must  be  obtaining  what  they  really 
from  acts  which,  in  the  present  temper  of  desire.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that  the 
the  country,  is  sure  to  provoke  a  fearful  weak  too  often  suffer  by  the  alliance  of 
retaliation.  the  strong-.  The  cardinal  and  primates  of 
"Theadvice  we  mean  to  tender  the  Irish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  coming 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  nnder  these  cir-  out  with  more  magnificence  than  ever, 
cunutances  is  of  a  very  homely  and  com-  while  the  priests  at  Stockport  are  escaping 
mon  sense  character;  in  fact,  precisely  that  out  of  their  back  windows;  pontifical  masees 
which  we  should  give  to  an  Englishman  are  being  celebrated  with  the  aid  of  voices 
and  a  Protestant  settled  In  Ireland.  Let  from  the  opera,  while  the  chapel  at  Stock-* 
them  be  as  quiet,  peaceable,  and  unobtru-  port  is  reduced  to  an  empty  barn,  the  or- 
aive  as  their  duties  or  their  necessities  will  gan,  the  vestments,  and  the  plate  lying  in 
allow.  There  can  be  no  absolute  occasion  fragments  on  the  floor;  and  aristocratic 
for  tbem  to  make  a  great  parade  of  their  converts  are  revelling  in  soothing  services 
numbers  or  their  religion ;  they  need  not  and  splendid  hospitalities,  white  the  poor 
declare  open  war  against  the  royal  lupre-  Irish  of  Stockport  are  beaten  at  their  own 
macy,  and  pretend  a  spiritual  conquest  of  firesides,  rooted  by  Protestant  special  con- 
the  land ;  they  need  not  fulminate  pastorals,  stables,  dragged  by  scoree  to  prison,  turn- 
edicts,  and  all  sorts  of  paper  artillery  ed  ont  of  their  houses,  deprived  of  work, 
against  the  English,  their  religion,  their  and  even  robbed — as  far  as  mobs  can  rob 
constitution,  their  parliament,  and  their  them — of  the  consolations  of  their  faith." 
Queen;  they  need  not  threaten  excom-  The  Popish  journals  and  the  semi-Po- 
lniinication  to  all  who  teach  or  are  taught  pish  journals  are  making  their  own  use  of 
ill"  thB  same  schools  as  Protestant  children;  these  outrages.  They  lay  the  whole  blame 
they  need  not  bum  Protestant  Bibles ;  they  of  them  upon  the  recent  royal  proolama- 

«2 
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tiou  agairrst  Roman   Catholic  processions,  unmingled  loathing,  it  il  the  hypocritical 

The  argument,  in  our  estinration,  tells  the  cry  of  Koman   Catholics  in  this  country 

Other  wsj.     If  n  procession  of  Koman  Ca-  complaining  that  their  religious  liberties 

thotic  scholars,  with  few  or  none  of  Pnpal  are  invaded.   What  kind  of  religions  liberty 

emblems,  awakened  such  a  burst  of  fury,  does  the  Papal  System  give,  whenever  she 

what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Roman  has  thrpower  f    Witness  the  foUowrng  esse 

Catholics  were  to  appear  in  our  streets  of 
with  their  idolatrous  symbols  and  pomp  of 

dress  ?   It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  ReHgiom  Persecution  m  Ttueany. 
As  Act  of   1889,  which  emancipated  the 

Roman  Catholics,  forbad  their  processions.  A  husband  and  wife,  by  reading  of  the 

The  Tablet  boldly  accuses  (ho  government  Holy  Scriptures,  bad  their  eyes  opened  la 

of  artful  and  deliberate  murder :—  see  the  errors  of  Popery.     Anxiour  to  be 

"Lord   Derby  and  Mr  Walpole   hare  the  agents  of  communicating  to  ethers  the 

drawn  their  first  blood  in  Stockport.  They  same  blessings  which  the  Gospel  had  breaght 

hare  thus  done  what  they  attempted  to  do.  to  themselves,  they  are  cited  as-  erimbitt; 

They  issued  the  proclamation  against  pro-  and,  after  atrial  of  four  days,  eentmoe-is 

cessions  and  vestments  to  encourage,  at  the  pronounced  against  them,  with  dssMrjM 

hazard   of  bloodshed,   that    outi-Catholic  The  nature  of  their  crime,  and  the-ebarse- 

bigotry whiohtheyhoped wotdd bringthem  ter  of  Popish  Freedom,  will  be  beit-an- 

•a  few  more  vote*  at  the  elections,  and  the  derstood   by  the   terms  of   the-  -sentence 

i  result  is  whet  they  foresaw  and  foreknew,  itself. 

It  is  our  hebef-that  never  was  outrage  and  On  June  6,  at  three  ph.,  the  PteeMtai 

en  order  more  deliberately  planned  ■thamthe  Nieeola-Semni  lead  the  fijllewingseeteoce 

Stockport   outrages  and  murders— not,  of  on  Francesco  Madiai,  aged  forty -eight,*"! 

«oas9e,in  that  eatact  loealitv— were  planned  on  Rosa,  daughter  of  Stephen  PuhrnVwlfe" 

by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Walpole,  when  they  of  FranosscoMadb^  aged  fifty-one,  aesawd 

issued;  their  proidamarion  against  the  free  of  impiety i — 

sooerciee  of  the  Catholic  religion.  ■  "Having  examined -the   dseree-oftfcis 

^TheQueWssrjeechisjuBtreoeived.  It  court  of  tlie  35th- November  *8S1,  awttfce 

.-is-;  a  rila  hypocritical,  douumeut,  such  as  ant  of  aoousation  of  the  IwbPuoantbsr-of 

E   might    eipeotfrwn  the  men  whose  the  same  year,  and  having  hawrd'ttilnu*", 

ilnal    publio  -acta  are    speeches   that  the  public  proaecntor,  tee- «avooate*fwthe 

lewindle,  and  proclamations  that  abed  in.  defendants,  and  the.  riofen ducts  theniBsrwj, 

nooent  blood.    There  is,  of  course,  not  a  rind,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  result  oftte 

word  aboat  beatarved  Ireland;  bat  there  public  discussion, — 

is .: same  Bsnotsutanions   lying  about   're-  "  That  Fi*nce»co  and  liosa  Mediai,'bcm 

iigioui  liberty.* "  and  brought  up  in  Catholicism,  'separated 

The  Kahlei  of  the  week  following  affords  from  it  fonr  or  five  years  agoto  enrbiace 

■another  illustration  of  the  same  spirit;  e.g.  the  rehgion  called  by  them  Evengeus*V*r 

— "  DtAUa  £M«av-4re  are  delighted  to  that  of  the  pure  Gospel.    From  that  apses, 

rfind  that  Hasan  Lantaigoa  and  Craven  are     ainee,arJ =  -n_  i_  -•- — .  .-.f 


•with  tho  woet.  encouraging  prospects.     In-  for  worship  and  instruction   i 

-dead,  there  is  rary  little  doubt  of  their  that  these  meetings,  under  the  oirenwu  w  • 

.ooiopleso   suoneaa.     Their  opponents  are  foreign  teacher,  were  composed  of  sssse 

*he  bratal  assassins  of  Stockport,  and  the  than  thirty  persons,  mostly  Tusoaiuy-ssrje 

■dies  of  theso  Protsetant  miscreants.  Every  Catholics,  and  some  still -afflrFnieg  tbslr 

.Caiholio  who  rotes  against  Lentaigne  and  Catholicism,  and  belonging  to  the  alass  of 

Craven,  or  willingly  holds  back  from  giving  artisans,— to  whom  were  given  Jnhlssw 

-hie  support  to  them,  it  an  accompli  no  in  Italian,  prohibited  by  the  Catholic  Che*en, 

/she  murder  of  his  fellow- Catholics.    The  .and  other  tracts  on  religions  subjects  (con- 

idefeat  of  iho  Tory  murderers  is  the  easimt  Gaining  errors  eondemned'  by  the  chsiahji 

i«iahi**«meet  in  the  world,  and  the  meet  for  the  purpose  of  being  dnteibated  also 

■necessary.     To  fail  in  it  will  be  lo  affix  an  after  leavtu g  the meetin g SMS g the** In, 

indelible  stigran  upon  the  country,  and  to  dMdedinto  bedias  of  tanaach,  and  fuaasaE 

4o.au  incredible  .dilierwce  to  the  public  a  eoeiBty  Tchieh  was  culled  a  'broth  J*ssi 

.cause.    Dwanwathafae  Tortaa.   Down  with  That  in  these  aseetings,  by  laaWfaagwad 

aftarnnrderarl.     Down  with  Hamilton  and  commenting  on  the  Holy  8cnpa.r(«,  acfl 

tEsjflnr."  comparing  them  with  the  practices- of' tke 

_  Catholic    Obareh-Ltbey    •odeaveared  *> 

sraeunats  aw  hbuoiodb  jbskdqm  is  show,  that  these  were  contrary  to  wwsjs- 

papil  oodmbieh.  'H-  '  **•*  "W^gh  that  fore.gr,  taashsr 
:  was  eipellod  from  Tasoany,  and  the  lawed 

4sM*Jaaafcea*T-o«!d*»g*he*am«»*rith  rfutfwl  MM)  Oaaaashc,  seatlbswaasiwy"a» 
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meiuis  (if  the  police,  and  the  visitors  of  the  That  on  tile  other,  younger,  more  needy, 
house  of  the  Madiai  were  much  diminished  and  (711091  idiotu)  somewhat  weak,  enrteed 
in  'numbers,  -still  the  meetings  were  held,  by  pecuniary  subsidies,  and  by  eontirraal 
and  one  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  instructions,  accompanied  by  the  loan  of 
August  1S51,  in  which  the  public  force  books  Sited  for  their  purpose,  they  pro- 
surprised  three  individuals,  who,  along  duced  the  effect  of  grave  doubts  respecting 
with  a  girl  of  tweito  years  of  age,  her  faith.  That  on  the  third  female,  who 
whom  the  Madiai  had  received  Into  their  was  little  more  than  twenty  yean  of  age, 
house  fur  -  a  short  time,  were  occupied  and  unfurnished  with  religions  instruction, 
in  the  reading  of  die  Bible  translated  by  they  produced  the  effect  of  her  abandoning 
Diodati,  having  each  a  copy  before  them,  her  own  religion,  and  adopting  that  of  her 
That  in  the  house  of  the  said  Madiai  were  employers.  This  latter  person  the  Madiai 
lodged  not  only  different  copies  of  the  said  took  the  trouble  to  teach  to  -read,  and  thug 


Bible,  and  others  in  English,  and  Prayer-     rendered  her  capable  of  understanding  the 

"--*--  ■fcr  the  use  of  the  heterodox,  but     books  which  they  supplied,  via,,  tho r"~" " 

s  works' besides  of  the  same  kind,     by   Diodati,   and  another,  entitled   ' 


books  for  the  nse  of  the  heterodox,  but  books  which  they  supplied,  via,,  tho  Bible 
various  works '  besides  of  the  same  kind,  by  Diodati,  end  another,  entitled  'The 
and  several  copies  of  the  Bome'work.  That     Book  of  Common  Prayer,' printed  in  I<on- 


FrancescO 'Madiai,  profitiug  by  the  oppor-  don,  in   1848,  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 

'  tnniej  of  giving   lessons  in  French  to  a  motion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  in  which 

young  mam  of  wi Keen,  endeavoured,  but  were  found  -recorded   the   same  raaxhns 

without  effect,  to  detach  him  from  the  Ca-  and  dostrlnea  condemned  by  the  Oatho- 

tholic  Sttth,  seekinn  to  persuade  him  that  lie  Church,  doctrines  which  expressly  assert 

c-  ----  -  ''-'■--       ^  c-nering  I-" L " '"-  '  "'    '   "                       -f-                  _-.i  .l.- 


'  itwasfatse,  and  differing  him  a  prohibited     that  the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  the 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  French -and  Italian,     worshipof  images,  are  fooliahir— •'— "  ■ 


That  with  ■  Other  persons  aho,  the   said  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 

F.   Madiai    held    discourse    intended    to  there  is  no  real  rnHisobatatrtistion,  and 

insinuate  the   preference  of  the    religion  similar  notorious    heretical  pravitr  indi- 

enlled  Evangelical  to  the  Catholic,  -advising  cated  above,    Tbatthesaid  girl  admitted 

theni  not*o  listen  to  the  priests,  censoring  to  the  reading  df  the  Sibte,  whichwas  dene 

the- worship -of  the  'blessed' Virgin  and  of  in  common  and  commented  on  in  themsm- 

the'saiBts  as  idolatry,  and  deriding-particu-  ner  above  mentioned,  abandoned  the  prnc- 
larly  she  pious  entWra  of  keeping  a  lighted  '  tioe  of  Catholic  worship,  got  rid  to  obey 

candle   before  the  image  ot  the  Virgin,  the  injunction  of  the  Madiai,  of  theidola- 

ToM  with  two  females,  hired  as  domestic  try,  of  the  drees,  and  of  the  garlands  which 

servants/ Md  with  a  third  who  tWed  with  she  wore;  participated  twice  in  the  eoan- 

them  about  eight  'months,  from  December  reunion  at  their 'house,  in  commemoration 

I8BO,  the  Madiai  openly  evinced  their  in-  of  the  Last  Supper ;  and  would  not  have 

teotien  to  persuade  them  to  abjure  Catho-  recovered  from  her  error  if  she  had  not re- 

rieimn,  and  embrace  theTOrlgion  of  the  pure  turned  for  a  few  days  to  her  father's  honse. 

Gospel,  holding -with  them  conversations  and  brought   with  her  an  Italian  Bible, 

and  readings  tending  to  discredit  the  Ca-  which  was  the  means  of  discovering  her 

tholic  clergy,  and  on  the  doctrine  taught  deviation.    That  the  Madiai,  marnramtng 

by  them ;  paMioaJarly  on  purgatory,  deny-  that  no  sectarian  meetings  were  held  in 

ing  its  existence ;  on  the  holy  sacrifice  of  their  house,  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 

the  -mass,  carting  it  the  invention  of  the  meeting  of  a  few  friends  to  observe  the 

priests,  and  impugning  the  real  presence  in  practices  of  the  religion  which  they 'hare 

the    consecrated    host ;    on    intercession  newly  embraced,  and  granting  the  apostasy 

through  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  of  the  girl  in  their  service,  maintain  that 

■saints,   noaKfyfcig  as  impossible   and  dis-  it  was  of  her  own  accord,  and  not  owing  to 

honourable  to  God;  on  the  authority  of  the  their  insinuations.    That,  notwithstanding 

Supreme  Pontiff,  disowning  it ;  on  the  Ob-  this,  neither  their  affirmations  nor  the  wit- 

servanoe  of  festivals  [other  than  the  Sab-  nesses  produced  at  the  public  hearing,  have 

bath;  on  the  mortification  which  consists  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  facts  brought 

in   abstaining   from  some  kinds  of  food,  against  them  in   the    accusation.     That 

calling  it  a  device  of  sinful  men ;  on  the  Francesco  Madiai  has  suffered  in  prison, 

communion   and    sacramental  confession,  while  the  process  was  depending,  from  the 

asserting  that  the  first  was  ill  understood  26th  of  August   1851,   and  Rosa' Madiai 

and  earned   out;  because  there  was  no  from  the  27th  August  1851." 

transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  f  Then  follows  the  sentence  on  Pascjuale 

because  the  imp  should  not  be  denied  to  Casaccl,  which  we  omit.] 

■the -laity:  and  Warning  the  second  as  being  "The  court  declares  proved  the  Impiety 

tirade  to  men  and  -not  to  God.    That  on  committed  by  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai, 

one  of  these  females,  who  was  of  riper  by  means  of  proseljtism  to  the  said  evan- 

- J  "■- '-L-  ""■- '■       -        '"-■•   '-■■   "  ~    •'■--'  -o  the 
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gion  established  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  and  circumstances 
above  mentioned-  And  whereas  tbe  crime 
of  impietj  in  the  way  of  proselytism.  is 
manifestly  contemplated  in  the  last  part  of 
Art  60  of  the  law  of  November  30,  1786; 
1,4,9,  14,  of  the  decree  of  March  4, 1849; 
confirmed  by  the  other  of  May  5  following ; 
and  34,  35,  Police  Regulation  of  October 
32,  1S4U  ;  and  Art.  51  of  the  Regulations 
of  November  22,  1 849  ;  and  55  of  the  said 
law  of  November  1786,oondemnsFrancesco 
and  Rosa  Madiai  to  punishment,  the  first 
to  confinement  for  fifty-six  months  in  the 
House  of  Forced  Labours  (the  hulks  at 
Volterra).  Tbe  second  to  the  Ergastolo 
(the  House  of  Correction)  for  forty-five 
months,  to  be  counted  from  the  26th  and 
27th  November  1851,  and  condemns  them 
in  costs,  which  amount  to  200  litres,  and 
when  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  ex- 
pired, subjects  them  besides  to  tbe  vigilance 
of  the  police  for  three  years." 

When  this  atrocious  sentence  was  read, 
the  prisoners  were  removed.  The  husband 
and  wife,  who  had  met  for  four  days  in  the 
prisoners'  dock  were  removed  again  to 
separate  cells.  There  is  still  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation — a  more  reputable 
.  Court.  There  are  some  hopes  that  the 
sentence  may  be  mitigated ;  but  of  these 
we  cannot  speak  just  now.  In  the  mean- 
time, such  is  the  sentence  of  tbe  Tuscan 
Court  for  the  offence  of  accepting  the  Gos- 
pel, and  seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Casaect  was  not  condemned,  but 
other  measures  were  recommended  in  re- 
spect to  him,  and  be  may  probably  be 


I   old 


banished   by   the   Cvverna 
Carini>case. 

The  Madiai  are  calmly  resigned  to  the 
cause  of  God,  at  least  as  calmly  as  in  sneb 
circumstances  can  be  expected.  Nothing 
could  exceed  tbe  peace  of  the  husband. 
Rosa  suffers  somewhat  from  nervous  oxcite- 


"  The  Rev.  Mr  Hastings,  chaplain  to  the 
American  legation,  who  was  originally  scut 
to  Rome  five  years  ago  by  a  religions  so- 
ciety of  Protestants  in  (be  United  States, 
has  just  returned  from  the  Yaudois  valleys 
in  Piedmont,  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  departure  homewards,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  a  sudden  call.  In  the  difficult  pontics 
in  which  he  has  been  placed  towards  tbe 
Papal  Government,  by  the  closing  of  the 
chapel  in  which  he  preached,  the  confis- 
cation of  Bibles  and  other  Protestant  works, 
and  disputes  of  a  similar  nature,  he  has 
displayed  truly  christian  patience  and  fair 
dealing,  and  has  been  ably  supported  by  las 
diplomatic  tact  and  firmness  of  Mr  Cam. 
the  American  charge  tTajfaira.  He  will 
be  succeeded  in  his  religious  functions  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Balrd,  son  of  Ur  Baird.  Mr 
Hastings  is  unfortunately  obliged  to  tears 
Rome  without  being  able  to  extract  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Papal  authorities  four 
cases  of  valuable  Protestant  works,  chid]' 
Merle's  '  History  of  the  Reformation,'  in 
Italian,  printed  in  Switzerland.  The  case* 
have  been  now  nearly  three  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  custom-house  officers,  mi 
when  that  term  expires,  which  wHl  be  nut 
month,  they  will  be  forfeited  to  the  Govem- 
ment.  Mr  Hastings,  finding  all  his  appli- 
cations useless,  made  over  the  cases  to  the 
American  consul,  in  whose  behalf  they  were 
claimed,  at  the  end  of  April  last,  by  Mr 
Cass;  but  four  weeks  passed  without  soy 
notice  being  taken  of  his  demands,  in  spile 
of  the  obligations  which  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment is  under  to  him.  With  respect  to  the 
Bibles,  it  may  be  recollected  that  Mr  Can 
was  more  successful,  as  the  Pope  actually 

Eaid  740  scudi  as  the  value  of  those  wbitb 
e  confiscated." 


lihood  that  she  should 
her  imprisonment  Here,  then,  are  the 
simple  facts ;  we  leave  them  without  an 
observation  to  the  consideration  of  God's 
.  people.  It  is  truly  comforting  that  so  many 
prayers  have  been  offered  up  to  Him  who 
heareth  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  on 
behalf  of  our  brother  and  sister  in  the 
faith.    The  Protestant  Alliance,  we  are 

S'sd  to  perceive,  has  begun  to  interfere  on 
half  of  this  unfortunate  pair. 
Turn  we  to  Rome,  and  we  see  there  the 
same  intense  hatred  of  religions  freedom, 
and  of  the  word  of  God.    Popery  is  the 
enemy  of  a  Free  Press,  of  a  Free  Pulnit 
of  Free  Institutions,  of  a  Free  Bible ; 
who  can  doubt,  then,  that  it  is  the  em 
Of  God? 


The  Achilli  trial  has  terminated,  and  Di 
Newman  has  been  convicted  of  a  libel. 
No  trial  has  excited  such  an  interest  for  s 
long  period,  end  a  more  enormous  scandal 
has  not  forced  its  nay  into  an  English 
court  of  justice,  since,  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply 
these — we  need  scarcely  assure  our  lead- 
ers, that  we  shall  enter  into  no  details:— 
About  two  years  ago,  an  article  appeared 
in  "The  Dublin  Review,"  a  quarterly  ps- 
riodical  of  the  Romish  Church.  Itwal.l 
long  and  laboured  attack  upon  Dr  Achilli; 
who  bad  not  long  before  abandoned  the 
Romish  priesthood,  and  who,  from  his  mut- 
ed ability,  as  well  as  from  his  having  escaped 
the  dungeons  of  the  Papal  Inquisition,  had 
become  a  somewhat  conspicuous  and  dan- 
gerous opponent  of  the  Romish  system.  Ths 
article  was  generally  ascribed  to  Cardinal 
(then  Dr)  Wiseman.      It  was  afterwards 
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published  us  a  separate  pamphlet,  and 
obtained,  we  believe,  a  Urge  circulation 
among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  article  charged  Dr  Acbilli  with  the 
foulest  immoralities.  It  appeared  to  us, 
at  the  time,  that  some  parts  of  the  evidence 
were  inconsistent;  and  what  was  of  more 
importance,  if  the  alleged  facts  were  cor- 
rect, that  an  Italian  priest  might  live  in 
open  wickedness  and  jet  reach  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  church.  Dr  Newman 
was  giving,  last  year,  a  course  of  lectures 

in  defence  of  Romanism.  In  one  of  these 
he  repeated  the  accusation  against  Dr 
Achilli,  contained  in  the  article  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  This  was  published  in  October 
1851,  and  hence  Dr  Newman  was  put  upon 
his  defence  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  libel. 
The  thing  is  indubitable,  that  there  must 
hare  been  a  good  deal  of  perjuiy  on  one 
eide  Or  on  the  other.  And  though  it  may 
seem  uncharitable,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was  upon  the  side  of  the  opponents 
of  Achilli  The  Italian  witnesses  did  not 
produce  a  favourable  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  court;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Romish  clergy,  in- 
cluding the  Pope's  secretary  and  Cardinal 

Wieeman — notwit  hs  fundi  n  g  the  vast  amount 
of  expense  and  labour  in  collecting  evi- 
dence, and  in  preparing  witnesses  (Wise- 
man's expenses  are  stated  to  be  L.  12, 000), 
and  notwithstanding  the  oaths  of  various 
parties,  a*  to  distinct  acts  of  criminality,  the 
evidence  broke  down,  and  the  decision  of  the 
jury  was,  that  Newman  had  utterly  failed 
'  to  substantiate  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  Achilli.  Newman  suc- 
ceeded in  only  proving  one  thing — that 
Achilli  had  been  condemned  by  the  Papal 
Inquisition  at  Rome.    This 


erely_a 


What 


were  the  offences  on  account  of  wl 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
whether  its  sentence  was  well  or  ill- 
founded?  We  repeat,  then,  that  nothing 
was  proven  against  Achilli  of  all  the 
crimes  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by 
Newman,  except  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
Inquisition  had  passed  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him ;  and  for  that  fact,  we 
did  not  require  to  go  into  a  court  of  justice. 
It  won  notorious  to  the  world — Achilli  had 
published  a  book  upon  the  subject — British 
interference  had  been  employed  in  his  fa- 
vour,— and  every  one  was  aware  how  the 
French  general  at  Rome  procured  his  es- 
cape  from  its  dungeons,  by  means  of  a 


much  confirmed  the  conclusi 
we  came  originally,  when  leading  the 
article  of  Dr  Wiseman.  It  appears  that 
a  erime    frequently 
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committed  in  the  confessional ;  that  licen- 
tiousness is  openly  practised  by  the  priest- 
hood ;  that  a  priest  may  bear  a  most 
scandalous  reputation,  and  be  publicly 
known  as  a  hideous  voluptuary,  without 
being  degraded  front  bis  spiritual  office; 
that  a  priest  may  be  raised  to  higher 
honours  in  the  church,  after  these  crimes 
have  been  substantiated  against  him, — the 
reason  assigned  for  his  promotion,  being  a 
desire  for  his  moral  improvement;  and 
finally,  that  these  horrid  excesses  do  not 
belong  to  the  Italian  priesthood  of  the  past 
centuries,  but  are  in  existence  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  All  these  things,  we  repeat,  were 
fully  proven  against  the  Romish  church, 
upon  the  evidence  of  its  own  Italian  wit- 
nesses, and  even  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  justification  presented  by  Dr  Newman  ; 
"  '  iy  were  proven,  indt    ~" 

n,  whether  Dr  Acb 

it.  If  guilty,  the  or 
mitted  by  him  when  he  was  a  Romish  priest; 
if  guilty,  he  was  promoted  to  greater 
honours  in  the  church,  after  his  crimes  were 
known;  if  guilty,  he  might,  to  all  appear- 
ance, have  pursued  unchecked  his  course 
of  iniquity,  and  have  climbed  to  a  more 
exalted  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  had  be  not 
left  the  papal  church  and  exposed  her 
enormities.  It  has  been  a  most  damaging 
trial  to  the  Romish  system  ;  and  even  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  is  more  than  half 
popish  in  its  tendencies,  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  doleful  fact.  It  is  lamenting  the 
imprudence  of  Dr  Newman,  in  allowing 
such  a  case  to  come  before  an  English 
court  of  justice,  and  a  British  public: — 
"On  the  assumption  that  his  (Dr  Newman's) 

behalf  of  the  alleged  criminal,  reasonably 
object  to  their  publication ;  but  an  ex- 
perienced controversialist  ought  to  have 
recollected  the  bearing  of  bis  allegations  on 
the  character  of  the  Italian  priesthood,  and 
consequently  on  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  church  to  which  tbey  belong. 
The  opposite  party  were,  in  any  etent,  cer- 
tain of  a  triumph.  Either  the  Protestant 
convert  was  an  injured  martyr,  or  the  late 
Soman  Catholic  priest  had  pursued  bis 
licentious  career  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  tacit  consent  of  bis  colleagues  and  su- 

Ceriora.  It  is  asserted  on  the  face  of  the 
bel,  that  Achilli  had  been  known  as  a 
scandalous  friar,  long  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office  in  his  order ;  and 
was  furnished  with  new  facilities  for  grati- 

S"  '.ng  his  profligate  inclinations.  One  of 
e  first  witneaaa  in  support  of  Dr  N.'s 
charges,  deponed  that  her  confessor  bad 
forbidden  her  to  reveal  a  sacrilegious  out- 
rage committed  on  her  by  a  priest,  within 
the  precincts  of  his  church.  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  for  the  defendant  implies  tb 
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probability   that   an    Italian     ecclesiastic  trial.    We  -only  say,  that  the  jury  could 

might  habitually,  with  ease  and  impunity,  have  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  they 

commit  the  offences  attributed  to  the  pro-  did.    We  only  say,  that  though  Aohlllibii 

secutor."      The  accusations  of  Wiseman  been  found    guilty,   Protestantism  could 

and  Newman  hare  thus  recoiled  upon  the  hare  suffered  nothing,  unless  -it  weiwaho 

system   to   which  -they  belong ;    and  the  woven  that  he  had  been  received  into  its 

lavish  expenditure  of  money,  and,  we  are  bosom  with  the  knowledge  of  hisiinmmnli- 

afraid,  of  false  swearing,  for  the  honour  of  ties.     Perhaps  the  moral  to  lie  drawn  from 

the  Romish   church,    has  only  furnished  the  trial  is,  that  all  religions 'bodies  should 

another  proof  to  the  world,  that  Babylon  exercise  considerable  caotion-ta  the]recep- 

is  "a   cage  of  every  nuclean  and  baleful  tlon  of  converts  from  another  section  of 

bird."  the  church.    When  the  change  of  principle 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to  leave  is  great,  it  may  not  be  an  useless  exercise 

the  impression,  that  the  character  of  AchUli  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  antecedent) 

has  been  pliced  stove  all  suspicion, and  of  the  professing  convert.    This  isnotal- 

that  he  has  come  ont  irninacnhtte  from  tho  ways'done. 


THE  Ei/EOTIOHB  AND  THE  FBEB  CH&XGH. 

The  time  is  not  long  past  when  a  Scottish  Member  of  Parliament  was-s 
symbol  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  his  polities  aflbwredioo  ^ndieaSaen'of 
the  principles  of  those  whom,  by  a  legal  fiction,  he  -was  supposed  to  MpR- 
sent.  'The  Reform  Bill  has  wiped  away  this  national  reproach,  'and  "has 
shown  that  civil  and  religions  liberty  .has  nowhere  a  home  more  congenial 
than  the  land  of  -our.  fathers.  The  present  elections  in  flciniWiri  *»y*e 
-advantn^onsiy  ownpoi'Bdivith  those  of  England;  (md  their  •■superiority  ii 
manifest  in  three  respects.  In  the  first  place, 'Scotland  has  pronounced' a 
more  general  condemnation  of  the  iniquitous  bread-tax  than  England  has 
done.  In  the  second  place,  Scotland  has  given  a  &r  s  teenger  verdict  agains t 
Maynooth  than  England  has  done ;  and  tins  verdict-is  the  nore  intalstgeM, 
as  in  this  northern  part  of  the  island  we  repudiate  the  Queen's  supremacy. 
in  the  church,  and  care  very  little  for  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Titles  KB, 
as  a  defence  against  papal  aggression.  In  the  third  flats,  Scotland  has 
expressed  a  much  more  decided  opmioa  than  England  bawdette-wn  tfee-ia- 
■  justice  of  national  establishments  Of  religion.  In  these  three  respects,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  considerably  in  front  of  our  more  numerous, 
more  wealthy,  and  powerful  brethren  in  the  south.  But!  in  addition  to  this, 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  shaee  tho  last  eleotian  among-ourselves;"*^ 
the  improvement  in  public  opinion  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  much  marked  in 
the  addresses  of  the  rejected  candidates,  as  of  those  who  have  been  chosen 
by  the  constituencies.  We  have  been  less. annoyed  than  is  usual,  with  vague 
generalities,  with  a  circuitous  phraseology,  which  iMymotar'mj&iag  or 
nothing. 

We  cannot  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  result  of  the  Edinburgh  elec- 
tion. Macaulay  has  been  chosen;  and,  in  despite  of  a  strong  current  of 
opinion  setting  in  against  us,  we  hesitate  not  to  proclaim  it  a  blunder,  and 
to  assert  that  this  discovery  will  be  made  ere  long.  We  were  glad  tint 
Macaulay  was  defeated  at  the  last  election,  because  it  gave  a  blow  to  the 
pet  and  childish  scheme  of  the  Whig  Government,  of  converting  Ireland 
into  a  paradise  of  delighte,  by  pensioning  the  Popish  priests.  And  ear  joy 
was  all  the  greater,  because  the  blow  was  the  more  severe,  that  a  man  of 
such  acknowledged  eminence  as  Macaulay  was  beaten  by  one  who,' to  use 
very  mild  language,  has  never  furnished  the  world  with  any  proofs  of  ia- 
lelleotaal  asjaeriority.    JVaeasuayi'st«jectiBo  is  is  danger  oMestneyiiig  tae'wry 
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valuable  lesson,  which  was  then  given  to  am?  lending  statesmen  by  the  consti- 
tuency of  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  announced -everywhere  with  flourish -of 
trumpets  and  beating  of  drums;  we  have  been  entertained  with  all  sorts  of 
classical  allusions  to  tbe  Modern  Athens,  in  tears  and  in  sackcloth  of  peni- 
tence, sending  for  the  modern  Thamistocles,  whom  it  had  formerly  cast  out 
from  its  bosom.  It  is  dear  as  noon-day,  that  Macaulay  has  recanted 
none  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  was  formerly  rejected  ;  and  the  inference 
is  drawn  and  extensively  believed,  that  Edinburgh  has  changed  its  prin- 
ciples, and  that  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  more  Whiggish, 
less  Protestant,  and  less  Velnntary.  We  have  probably  as  much  respect  for 
Macaulay  in  bis  own  sphere  asany  wbo  voted  for  him,  and  can  read  his 
■speeches  in  Earaament  with  ae  ranch  pleasure  ;  bat  most  assuredly  Edin- 
burgh is  not  the  city  whioh  ehotrid  send  him  there.  He  does  net  represent 
tbe  opinions  o£  the  .electors.  Edinburgh  is  in  advance  of  him  as  respeets 
gaoeral  politics,  as  iwpests  popish  grants  and  endowments,  as  respects 
national  establishments  i  of  'religion.  These  foots  will  be  denied  by  no  one 
■who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance ■■with  Edinburgh.  In  this  election  Edin- 
bnrgh.  has  stoltined  itself.  Pluming  itself  upon  being  the  head-quarters  <ol" 
••be  -pootestant  feeling  -of  the  country,  what  has  it  done  T  It  has  sent  one 
jasn  to  Parliament-  to  vote  lagainst  grants  to  Maynooth,  and  the  4MdWia»ent 
of  the  Irish  priests;  jmd  it  has  aont  another  numwhois  in  favour  of  both. 
What  an- act  of  lolly!  .  Nay,  i  what -is  sLiil  worse,  the  representative  who  is  in 
iavonrof  pensioning  EoBssah  ssodonts  and  priests,1  has  a  hnndred  times  mere 
tBiont'and-muoence:tf»aii:ithe*ne'w««>  protests  against  them  both.  Who  will 
- *«r  think  of  Cowan-as  tbe  iBpSMontsswe 'of  Esaabtrrgh,  when  be  stands  side 
-'by i sMw  with: Mncssslny I  And  bonne,  the- gifted  Engheh  his*oria%ttot  thore- 
opeotable  paper mannfactorw, -will be  looked  upon >as  the  exponeutof  the  pco- 
■  lestimtfatog^f»nTM«tenpotis.  Hiss  grievous  blander;  andiftheaaeSBwn 
fee  asked,  Hew- this  has  happened  ?  we 'apprehend  there  is  only  one  answer,  The 
■iprw-Chuxtkhuadoneitidl.  Had  it  not  been  ibr  the  crooked,  policy  of  Free 
Otarrobmon,  it  admits  net  of  a-moment's  dispute,  that  Oowan  sad  M'Laren 
■wouhl  have  been  vetarned  meat  >trinaapban%.  Bat  the  Free  Chureh 
wished  to  havoboth  merobers  of  then-own  denomination,  and  they  would 
not  be  content  with  one  ;  and  tt  is  a  significant  eii-cum stance,  that  if  the 
Conservatives 'had  not  rallied  in  favour  of  Cowan,  during  the  last  hours  of  the 
eieotion,:  they  would  not  have  had  even  one.  Bat  they  could  not  forget  their 
ancient  gradge  against  the  Lord  Provost,  when  he  exposed  their  fallacies  in 
the  Voluntary  and  Annuity-tax  controversies.  They  could  not  forgive  the 
manner  in  -which,  with  stubborn  facts  and  figures  of  arithmetic,  he  de- 
molished their  empty  theories  and  figures  of  speech.  And  hence  they  perse- 
cuted with  a  slimy  and  fetid  virulence,  the  man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
liberal  movements,  when  liberalism  was  not  so  cheap  and  fashionable  as  it  is 
now- a -days,— the  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  public  good  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  better  acquainted  with  its  business,  than  any  within  its  bounds,. — the 
man  who  knows  more  about  parliamentary  affairs  than  any  Scotchman  who 
has  not  been  in  Parliament, — and  a  man,  too,  who  for  general  energy,  business 
habits,  and  speaking  power,  is  far  superior  to  Cowan.  And  yet,  with  all  its 
talk  about  Protestantism  and  Maynooth,  the  Free  Church  preferred  Macaulay 
to  M'Laren. 

We  are  afraid  the  Free  Church  party,  as  a  whole,  have  been  carrying- 
out  the  same  policy  in  other  places.  With  some  honourable  exceptions,  they 
have  refused  to  vote  for  a  Voluntary  candidate.    Very  few  Free  Churchmen, 
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in  comparison,  registered  their  votes  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Anderson  in  the 
Stirling  burghs.  The  leading  Free  Churchmen  of  Glasgow,  many  of  whom 
are  the  old  Tories  who  fought  for  West  India  slavery  and  the  corn  laws, 
and  all  kinds  of  legalised  robbery,  naturally  euough,  it  will  be  supposed, 
polled  for  the  Tory,  Blackburn.  And  in  the  Ayr  burghs,  the  Free  Church 
influence  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Conservative,  Boyle,  and  in  opposition 
to  Crawford,  tbe  liberal  Voluntary. 

Two  remarks  suggest  themselves  to  our  minds. — First,  This  is  a  danger- 
ous policy.  If  the  principle  of  an  established  church  be  so  important  in 
the  eyes  of  Free  Churchmen,  that  they  cannot  vote  for  a  parliamentary 
candidate  who  is  opposed  to  it,  it  must  teach  us  to  look  upon  it  also  in  this 
light,  and  to  support  no  candidate  who  is  a  Free  Churchman.  Somehow 
or  other,  it  almost  uniformly  happens,  that  a  Free  Churchman  is  more  offen- 
sive and  dogmatic  in  promulgating  his  views  of  the  Church  Establishment 
principle  and  of  the  Voluntary  principle  than  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church.  We  star*  the  tact  simply,  without  comment.  If  the  Voluntaries 
had  pursued  the  same  policy  as  the  Free  Church,  Moncreiff  would  not  have 
been  returned  for  the  Leitli  burghs,  nor  Dunlop  for  Greenock.  We  may 
learn  a  lesson  of  tactics  from  our  opponents.  Two  can  play  at  this  game ;  and 
though  thss  first  who  begins  it  may  have  the  advantage  for  the  time,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  advantage  can  be  maintained,  after  the  sleight  of  hand  has 
been  discovered.  And  second,  an  opportunity  may  soon  be  given  us  at' 
carrying  our  new  lesson  into  practice.  It  appears  to  us,  that  Lord  Derby 
cannot  long  keep  his  seat,  even  though  his  supporters  should  be  more 
numerous  than  they  seem  to  be  in  the  coming  Parliament  There  is  a  pub- 
lic opinion  out  of  doors  which  must  operate  fatally  against  him.  His  oppo- 
nents may  carry  against  him  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  and  this  compels  his 
resignation.  When  a  liberal  ministry  is  in  power,  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  a  new  election,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  hands,  unless  tbe 
Derbyites  should,  through  fear  of  this,  throw  down  their  arms,  and  promise 
not  to  obstruct  the  government.  A  new  election  may  thus  not  be  far  from 
us  ;  and  we  hope,  when  this  comes  round,  Voluntaries  will  be  upon  their 
gnard,  and  not  pledge  themselves  to  Free  Church  candidates,  until  they  see 
whether  the  old  game  is  to  be  played  over  again.  The  Free  Church  policy 
has  been  hitherto  too  much  of  this  character — take  all  and  give  nothing. 
This  must  be  corrected,  both  for  their  sokes  and  our  own.  We  shall  know 
our  ground  better  next  time,  and  fight  our  battle  with  more  skill. 
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NAAMAX  :  OR,  HUMILIATION  THE  PATH  TO  DIVINE  FAVOUR.  * 

The  story  of  Naaman  is  familiar  to  most  renders  of  the  Divine  word.  It 
occupies  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  An  incident  like 
this,  occurring  under  the  providence  of  God,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the 
sacred  volume  without  a  reason.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  some  way  it  is 
fitted  to  promote  the  great  design  of  revelation.  What  is  the  instruction 
which  God  would  have  us  gather  from  it — What  special  lesson  is  it  designed 
to  teach?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  single  point  on  which  the  whole  light  of 
the  story  converges  is  this,  the  necessity  of  humbling  ourselves,  that  we  may 
become  subjects  of  the  Divine  mercy. 

Naaman  was  a  proud  man — naturally  perhaps ;  and  the  position  to  which 
he  had  attained,  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  and  the  favour  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  royal  master,  tended  to  nurse  the  feeling.  God  had  set  his 
heart  on  him  to  save  him,  hut  in  order  to  this  it  was  necessary  that  his 
lofty  looks  should  be  humbled,  and  his  haughtiness  bowed  down ;  and  it  is 
interesting  and  edifying  to  mark  how  simply,  and  by  what  an  insensible 
process,  this  result  was  brought  about. 

I,  In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness  he  is  visited  with  an  afflictive  and  loath- 
some disease — a  disease  so  revolting  in  its  character,  and  pestiferous  in  its 
influence,  that  among  the  Jews  the  Divine  law  made  it  a  ground  cf  exclu- 
sion from  society.  How  mortifying  to  Naaman  to  have  his  glory  dimmed 
by  a  sickening  eclipse  like  this !  To  be  changed  by  a  foul  and  corroding  dis- 
temper into  an  object  of  loathing  and  aversion  even  to  his  friends !  And 
then  how  helpless  he  was  under  it !  By  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance 
unto  Syria,  but  puissant  as  he  had  proved  himself  in  battle,  he  could  not 
deliver  himself  from  this  hated  disease.  The  friendship  of  the  monarch  had 
raised  him  high  in  place,  and  loaded  him  with  many  honours,  but  for  the 
core  of  this  malady  the  sceptre  itself  was  impotent.  The  court  physicians 
had  Drought  to  bear  upon  it  all  their  skill,  and  tried  the  effect  of  every 
remedy,  but  without  success.  The  powerful  aid  of  the  gods  themselves  had 
been  solicited  in  vain.    To  all  human  appearance  Naaman  was  an  incur- 
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able  leper.  There  is  do  evidence  from  the  narrative  that  his  leprosy  bad 
the  effect  of  producing  in  him  true  humility.  The  probability  rather  is, 
that  it  fretted  and  vexed  him.  Yet  it  was  a  sad  fact,  that  he  was  a  leper— 
a  fact  which  be  could  neither  get  quit  of  nor  conceal — and  though  it  did 
not  abase  him,  at  least  it  gave  him  less  reason  to  be  proud.  An  irritating 
sense  of  humiliation  must  have  been  experienced,  which,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  was  working  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  grace  of 
which  he  was  the  object. 

Here  let  us  for  a  moment  stop  to  notice  the  merciful  design  with  which 
God  conducts  bis  government  of  the  world.  It  is  not  simply  that  He  cares 
for  men,  and  exercises  control  over  all  that  affects  their  person,  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  connections  in  life ;  but  it  is,  that  He  so  adapts  his 
dispensations  to  (hero,  as  to  make  them  .'natural  trawns  of  grace ;  'so  Ant 
nothing  "befalls  an  individual  which  has  not  some  tendency  to  promote  his 
salvation,  if  only  he  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  On  this  we  do  not  dwell,  as 
it  is  somewhat  aside  from  the-specm!  object  we fcare'in  view. 

H.  A  second  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Divine  dealing  with  Naaman,  is 
seen  in  the  instrumentality  by  which  thejirst  light  viae  shed  upon  his  case.  After 
all  had  been  tried  that  wealth  and  rank  could  command,  a  little  Hebrew 
maid — occupying  in  his  household  the  -mean  place  of  -a  ulave-  tliinkt  she 
knows  hoio  master  might  be  cured.  But  will  the  proud  nobleman  stoop  to 
hear  Anything  this  creature  has  got  to  oayf  Let  the  information  she  has 
to  give  be  what  it  may,  will  he  condescend  to  act  on  it?  Is  his  fate  to  hang 
on  the  word  of  a  humble  adviser  like  her  T  Had  it  been  one  of  his  soldien, 
who,  during  the  late  wars  had  heard  something  of  the  -prophet  of  Samaria, 
this  would  have  been  listening  to  a  companion  in  arms.  Had  it  been  an 
opulent  Syrian  merchant,  who,  in  doing  business  with  the  Jews,  had  heard 
reference  made  to  Elieha,  tins  would  have  been  respectable.  Had  it  been 
some  Hebrew  captain,  who,  becoming  acquainted  with  tbe  affliction  -of  his 
former  antagonist,  and  respecting  bim  for  bis  manly  valour,  had  sent  to 
apprize  hun  of  the  miraculous  power  vested  in  bis  country's  seer,  this  would 
have  been  highly  flattering.  Light  shed  upon  his  condition  by  such  means, 
would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  self-respect  would  in 
no  way  have  been  disturbed.  But  was  the  second  man  in  all  Syria  to  set  oat 
upon  a  doubtful  journey  at  the  bidding  of  a  slave  girl?  Tet  die  hint  of  the 
little  maid  threw  the  household  of  Naaman,  and  tbe  court  itself,  into  com- 
motion. There  might  be  something  in  it.  Probably  it  directed  the  leper  to 
tbe  true  means  of  restoration  to  health,  and  the  intelligence  itself  must  be 
looked  at,  rather  than  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes. 

Here  let  us  remind  our  readers  who  this  girl  was.  She  belonged  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  had  been  brought  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  visible  church. 
Her  parents  had  been  at  pains  to  give  her  religious  instruction — to  train 
her  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  teach  her  respect  for  his  servants.  Had 
they  neglected  her  religions  education,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  give 
Naaman  the  information  wbicb  proved  bo  essential  to  his  welfare.  A  hint  to 
parents.  Teach  your  children  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent;  and  then,  if  they  are  removed  from  you,  it  may  be  to 
become  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  they  will  have  their  fathers'  God  with 
them  as  their  own  refuge  and  strength,  and  will  be  able  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  them  that  are  weary. 

What  encouragement  the  example  of  this  little  girl  gives  us  to  do  good 
in  any  humble  way  that  presents  itself !  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how 
good  is  itt     If  at  any  time  you  find  yourself  in  circumstances  in  which  yoo 
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feel  that  you  have  a  word  to  say,  which  some  one  would  be  the  better  to 
hear,  withhold  it  not.  It  may  prove  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven  to  an  erring 
and  troubled  spirit.  It  may  fall  as  seed  into  a  soil  where  it  will  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

Let  not  instruction  he  despised,  from  whatever  quarter  it  come.  The  voice 
that  addresses  ns  may  be  a  child's  voice,  and  yet  it  may  have  a  message 
from  God  to  us.  The  instrument  may  be  humble,  and  yet,  in  -the  purpose 
of  God,  it  may  have  a  part  to  perform  which  has  a  vital  connection  with  our 
everlasting  happiness.  A  child,  a  servant,  a  stranger,  nay,  even  a  scoffer 
and  a  fool,  may  say  what  we  through  all  eternity  shall  have  cause  to  bless 
God  that  we  have  heard. 

III.  But  what  was  the  information  given  by  the  captive  maidf  In  it  we 
■see  the  temper  of  Naaman  encountered  by  a  third  trial.  "Would  God  my 
lord  teere  with  the  prophet."  It  is  not,  "  Would  that  the  prophet  were  with 
■my  lord."  Had  the  proposal  been  to  send  for  Elisha,  or  to  command  his 
attendance  at  the  Syrian  court — which,  as  matters  stood  between  the  two 
nations,  might  have  been  done — this  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  nobleman.  But  the  proposal  was,  that  he  should  make 
a  journey  to  Samaria ;  that  he  should  travel  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
-enemy's  country,  and  there  beg  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  prophet  of  the 
people  he  had  lately  humbled  with  his  sword.  How  could  the  scorn  and 
-elation  of  a  conqueror  submit  to  this?  Was  not  this  to  give  to  his  defeated 
foes  a  triumph  over  him,  for  more  important  than  the  triumph  he  had 
gained  over  them  ?  Was  not  this  to  concede  to  the  God  of  Israel  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  gods  besides  T  Thoughts  like  these  he  would  find 
it  nard  to  digest.  In  his  secret  soul  he  must  have  wished  it  had  Uben 
otherwise.  Bat  health  was  precious;  life  was  dear;  and  these  he  was 
Willing  to  purchase  at  almost  any  cost. 

Still  he  is  not  humbled.  Nor  has  he  even  any  idea  of  the  abasement  to 
•which  tbe  unseen  "Disposer  of  events  is  conducting  him.  If  the  journey  to 
'Samaria  is  inevitable,  dignity  must  be  compromised  as  little  as  possible ; 
and  the  expedition  must  be  gone  about  in  a  Style  befitting  his  rank.  Tbe  poor 
prophet  was  too  inconsiderable  a  person  to  have  direct  correspondence  with, 
and  the  cure  of  the  leprosy  must  be  made  tbe  subject  of  negotiation  betwixt 
the  two  courts.  A  despatch,  consequently,  is  addressed  by  the  king  of  Syria 
to  the  king  of  Israel.  Naaman  provides  himself  with  royal  presents,  and 
-orders  a  princely  attendance.  If  the  work  could  have  been  done  after  this 
kingly  fashion,  no  sense  of  humiliation  would  have  been  connected  with  it ; 
and  the  recovered  leper  would  have  returned  in  the  full  blow  and  triumph 
of  his  pride.  But  the  work  could  not  be  done  after  this  kingly  fashion,  and  ■ 
it  was  not.  '   ''"' 

The  feeble  monarch  of  Israel  m*— ..VncnaVd  his  royal  brother's  design," 
and.  WW  «a»!7a  uy  me  reading  of  his  letter  into  undignified  distress.  The 
■news  quickly  spread,  and  Elisha  hearing  of  the  king's  dilemma,  immediately 
relieved  him.  "  Let  the  leper  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is 
a  prophet  in  Israel.  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses,  and  with  his  chariot, 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  prophet  Elisha." 

And  now  it  is  that  wo  see  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Syrian  meet  with  its 
sorest  trial.  In  all  the  greatness  of  his  own  importance  he  sits  in  liis  chariot, 
expecting  that  he  will  be  the  "biect  even  of  exaggerated  respect,  and  that 
his  case  will  command  all  the  attention  tne  25"^  of  God  can  bestow  Upon  it. 
But,  instead  of  this,  no  prophet  appears,  not  even  an  invitati""  '"Jrfwu  tun 
to  descend  and  enter  the  lowly  dwelling.  A  servant  is  sent  out  to  say,  «  Gr 
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nml  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  (o  then, 
and  thou  abalt  be  clean." 

In  (bis  message  tbcre  was  more  than  one  thing  offensive  to  Naaman.  The 
disrespectfulness  of  it  was  unpardonable !  What !  was  not  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  consequence  entitled  to  be  waited  on  by  the  prophet  in  person  T  In- 
sufferable insolence,  to  address  him  through  a  menial !  Then  the  cure  pre- 
scribed!— why,  it  was  a  direct  insult.  Had  the  prophet  come  out  and 
prayed  over  him,  or  exerted  the  direct  action  of  miraculous  power,  this 
would  have  been  treating  him  and  his  disease  with  the  deference  anil 
seriousness  they  deserved.  But  to  bid  him  go  and  wash  himself  in  a  river. 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Was  it  for  this  be  had  travelled  so  far,  and  put 
himself  to  so  much  inconvenience  t  If  water  could  cure  him,  surely  there 
were  rivers  at  home  better  than  any  in  Israel !  "  So  he  turned,  and  went 
away  in  a  rage." 

It  is  by  this  rage  that  we  are  to  measure  the  pride  of  the  man,  and  his 
need  for  abasement.  But  the  lion  is  in  the  hunter's  toils,  and  he  feels 
it.  Even  already  the  discipline  through  which  he  is  passing  has  had 
some  effect.  By  successive  steps,  the  fiery  captain  has  been  brought  down 
to  a  position  which  has  taught  him  his  helplessness ;  and  even  his  present 
madness  has  that  method  in  it  that  can  be  reasoned  with.  From  the  course 
he  has  pursued,  it  is  evident  there  is  almost  nothing  he  will  not  do  to  be 
delivered  from  his  malady.  Appreciating  truly  his  condition  and  slate 
of  mind,  his  servants  venture  to  expostulate  with  him  :  "  My  father,  if 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done 
it?  How  much  rather,  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and  be  clean!" 
This  had  so  much  of  common  sense  in  it,  that  it  fully  recovered  him  from 
his  paroxysm,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  act  on  the  prophet's  advice. 

Now  behold  him  on  his  way  to  the  Jordan,  silent  and  thoughtful,  almost 
arrived  at  the  lowest  depth  in  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Laying  dignity 
aside,  he  enters  the  healing  flood  :  and  while  time  after  time  he  dips  himself 
in  these  waters,  what  a  marvellous  and  mysterious  process  goes  on  I  The 
bodily  disease  passes  away,  but  the  soul  also  undergoes  a  change— ami 
when  he  comes  up  from  the  last  dip,  he  is  a  new  creature — old  things  liave 
passed  away,  all  things  are  become  new.  He  is  no  longer  proud,  but  very 
bumble — no  longer  an  idolater,  but  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  Clothed 
with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit,  and  filled  with  pious  and 
1  irvataful  emotions,  he  returns  to  Elisha :  first,  to  express  his  thankfulness 
tor  the  cure  he  has  received ;  but  next,  and  chiefly,  to  make  a  profession  or 
the  true  religion.  How  well,  in  reflecting  on  what  had  happened,  might  he- 
Jiave  exclaimed,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am."  This  was  more 
than  he  \tat  Oroaillt  of-  He  had  sought  only  a  bodily  cure ;  but  besides  it, 
God  in  great  mercy  had  h!!D*bl*d  and  saved  him.  And  we  can  imagine 
that,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  spiritual  change  more 
and  more  discovered  itself,  all  thoughts  of  what  had  been  effected  for  the 
trail  earthly  tabernacle  would  be  lost  in  overflowing  gratitude  for  the 
redemption  of  the  precious  and  immortal  soul. 

Reader,  how  stands  the  case  with  you  ?  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  Are  you  possessed  of  that  broken  and  contrite 
heart  to  which  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabits  eternity  looks t  Do 
you  pride  yourself  on  your  personal  appearance^ — on  your  talents, — on  your 
connections  in  life, — on  your  wealth- and 'rank?  Ah!  forget  not  that  in  the 
Mght  of  Heave"  jou  are  a  guilty  and  depraved  creature,  and  that,  if  you 
-would  be  saved,  you  must  count  all  things  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the 
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know  ledge  of  Christ,  The  one  course  fur  you  is  to  go  direct  to  the  fountain 
which  has  been  opened  in  his  blood  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.  Can  you 
submit  to  do  this?  Have  you  done  it  I  If,  instead  of  this,  you  bad  been 
asked  to  do  some  great  thing,  would  you  have  hesitated?  Ah  !  when  will 
vain  man  be  wise?  The  language  of  his  proud  self-importance  is,  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt- offerings, — with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil?  Yea,  what  has  not  man  done  that  he  might  have  the  glory 
of  saving  himself?  What  will  he  not  do?  To  comply  with  the  easy  terms 
of  the  Gospel,  and  be  saved  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
makes  nothing  of  him ;  and  to  this  lowliness  he  finds  it  hard  to  descend.  But 
descend  to  it  he  must,  if  ever  he  would  rise  to  the  favour  of  God.  Other 
■foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  By 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  voursetves;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God. 

Should  my  tears  fur  ever  flow, 

Should  my  zeal  no  languor  know  ; 

Tliii  for  sin  could  not  alone, 

He  mu>t  save,  and  He  alone. 

In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring — 

Simply  to  the  cross  I  cling. 


TilE  NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST,  616. 

Tuf.  passage  on  which  the  following  remarks  are  founded,  is  Revelation  xiii.  18  — 
Ji  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the 
1>ea*t :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  :  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score 
jmd  six."  If  the  candid  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  the  attempts  that  have 
lieen  made  to  explain  this  passage,  tht3  knowledge  will  greatly  assist  him  in  form- 
ing an  enlightened  judgment  on  the  views  to  which  his  attention  is  here  requested. 
Slut  to  all  intelligent  Inquirers,  the  writer  hopes  to  make  his  statements  clear  and 
interesting  ;  and  although  it  would  not  become  him  to  anticipate  with  too  much 
confidence  what  their  verdict  will  be,  he  confesses  that  he  appears  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  without  any  tremulous  apprehension. 

The  verse  he  has  undertaken  to  expound,  if  it  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  tils 
difficulties  in  the  Apocalypse,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  oneof  the  chief;  it  has  been 
felt  to  be  so  both  by  ancient  and  modem  commentators.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
by  some  the  wisest  course  lo  pass  it  over  altogether;  hut  as  this  is  not  the  wisdom 
commended  in  the  passage  itself,  we  only  show  our  deference  to  the  voice  of  inspira- 
tion when  we  make  a  new  effort  to  remove  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  en- 
compassed. Though  humility  and  diffidence  become  us  in  entering  on  the  inquiry, 
it  would  not  be  right  to  join  with  those  who  would  reduce  into  oblivion  one  of  the 
most  striking  declarations  of  (he  word  of  prophecy.  My  observations,  however, 
shall  be  comprehended  within  as  narrow  limits  as  the  subject  will  permit.  With- 
out going  over  all  the  ground  that  has  been  occupied  in  discussing  it,  I  shall 
briefly  advert  only  to  those  topics  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  enable  my  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves. 

I  shall  first  offer  two  preliminary  observations,  from  which  I  shall  draw  two 
inferences,  and  then  proceed  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  various  clauses  of 
the  verse. 

My  first  preliminary  observation  is,  that  the  beast  spoten  of  in  the  verte  is  the 
beast  of  the  sea.  This  observation  is  founded,  on  the  fact,  that  the  phrase,  "  the 
heart,''  is  always  used  in  this  chapter  to  denote  the  beast  of  the  sea.  The  beast  of 
the  earth  is  called  "  another  beast."  (Verse  1 1 .)  After  he  is  thus  introduced  to 
our  notice,  he  is  simply  designated  by  the  pronoun  "  he."     These  phrases  are  ap- 
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plied  to  him, — "  he  erarciBeth,"  "  he  doeth,"  "  lie  deceiveth,"  "  he  had  power," 
"he  caused. "  On  the  other  hand,  the  beast  of  the  sea  is  either  called  "the  Hut 
beast,"  or  he-  is  described  by  the  deadly  wound  which  was  given  him  and  which 
was  healed,  or  he  is  simply  denominated  "  the  beast."  The  phrase,  "  in  the  sight 
of  the  beast,"  which  occurs  in  the  14lh  verse,  means  in  the  sight  of  the  beast  of 
the  sea.  "  An  image  to  the  beast,"  means  an  image  to  the  beast  of  the  sea. 
"  The  name  of  the  beast"  means  the  name  of  the  beast  of  the  sen.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  the  I8th  Terse  stands.  When  it  is  said,  "  Let  him  that,  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast,"  the  words  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  beast  of  the  Bea;  For  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
phrase,  "  the  beast,"  has  not  the  same  meaning  there  that  it  has  in  the  preceding 
verses.  If  the  beast  of  the  earth  had  been  intended,  there  would  "have  been  some 
ign  to  indicate  this. 

But  what,  it  will  here  be  asked,  is  the  beast  of  the  sea  1  He  is  described  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  Although  our  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  import  of  this  symbol,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  , 
brief  answer.  The  beast  of  the  sea  is  the  Roman  empire.  Its  seven  heads  are 
the  seven  forms  of  government  which  rose  in  succession  in  that  empire.  lis  ten 
horns  are  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  that  empire  came  to  be  divided.  In  its 
pagan  state,  it  is  represented  by  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  of  a  grent  red 
dragon  (eh.  xii.  0) ;  in  its  ant i -christian  state,  it  is  described  ns  "  a  beast  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  The  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  of  these  two  symbols 
obviously  denote  the  same  empire,  bnt  that  empire  in  two  different  states.  The 
sea  out  of  which  the  beast  rose  signifies  the  disorganised  state  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  after  the  Western  empire  was  overthrown.  When  the  Roman  empire  bad 
passed  through  this  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  when  it  was  again 
reconstructed  under  ten  distinct  governments,  united  ecclesiastically  into  one 
whole  by  their  common  allegiance  to  one  chief,  the  Roman  pontiff,  it  became  the 
beast  of  the  sea. 

By  .the  beast  of  the  earth  we  are  to  understand  Popery,  as  a  spiritual  power,  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  an  apostate  church,  but  claiming  to  be  the  church  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  That  church,  at  the  time  referred  to,  when  John  saw  another 
beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  is  represented  by  this  symbol.  There  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  these  two  beasts.  They  are  both  anti-cbristian ;  but  the  one 
maintains  his  dominion  by  secular  governments,  the  other  by  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  functionaries.  In  the  one  system,  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  nations ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  the  head  of  the  church.  According  to  the  one,  he  is  the  successor  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  the  "  Pontifex  Maxinius  "  of  religion.  According  to  the 
other,  he  is  called  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  vicegerent  of 
one  who  is  reigning  in  heaven,  and  who  is  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  one 
exhibits  the  power  of  the  Papacy  over  the  bodies  and  the  temporal  interests  of 
men  ;  the  other  its  power  over  their  souls. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  then,  that  the  beast  whose  number  is  to  be  found,  is 
the  former,  ana  not  the  latter,  of  these  beasts. 

My  second  preliminary  observation  is,  that  the  number  of  the  beast  is  a  different 
thing  from  ike  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast.  If  the  number  of  the  name  of  the 
beast  had  been  meant,  this  phrase  would  have  been  used.  From  the  circumstance 
that  a  different  form  of  expression  is  employed  in  the  18th  verse  from  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  17th  verse,  we  are  warranted  to  draw  the  inference,  that  these 
two  phrases,  "  the  number  of  his  name,"  and  "  the  number  of  the  heast,"  do  not 
signify  the  same  thing.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding  this  difference,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  each  of  these  phrases.  To  ascertain  "  the 
number  of  bis  name,"  we  must  turn  back  to  the  16th  and  17th  verses  in  wfiith 
this  phrase  occurs, — "  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads  :  And 
that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  hud  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name." 

This  language  obviously  refers  to  the  ancient  practice  of  imprinting  or  branding 
a  mark  in  the  right  hand,  or  in  the  forehead,  as  an  evidence  that  the  person  whs 
had  received  it  was  a  servant  of.  the  master,  or  a  worshipper  of  the  god,  t«  whom 
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the  mark  belonged.  The  Roman  uoldier  had  this  mark  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  it 
■waff  the  name  or  taken  of  the  emperor  whom  he  nerved  :  the  Roman  slave 
had  this  mark  in  his  fore  head  t  which  was  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  his  master. 
To  receive  this,  mark  in  the  right  hand,  is  to  he  an  active  agent  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  beast.  To  receive  it  in  the  forehead,  ia  to  be  a  professor  of  the 
religion  which  he  dictates.  As  many  as  he  chooses  to  employ  must  be  his  willing 
servants  ;  and  all  must  passively  yield  themselves  to  his  authority. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  this  mark  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a 
symbolical  sense.  No  letters,  or  figures,  were  actually  imprinted  in  the  light 
hand  or  forehead  ;  but  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were  compelled  to  have  a  char- 
acter,  which  exhibited  them  as  the  worshippers  of  the  beast.  This  character  con- 
sisted in  the  profession  of  that  religion  which  he  was.  pleased  to  dictate  to  them. 
Their  submission  to  his  usurped  authority,  as  lord  of  the  conscience,  seems  to  be 
denoted  by  these  expressions.  If  they  did  not  profess  the  religion  which  he  en* 
acted,  they  were  subjected  to  civil  penalties.  Under  the  reign  of  antichrist,  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  ten  kingdoms  were  compelled  by  law  to  be  of  the  state 
religion  ;  and  against  those  who  did  not  submit  to  this  rule  the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion was  drawn.  All  the  persecutions  that  have  been  raised  in  Europe  have  been 
directed  against  those  who  refused  to  be  of  the  religion  enforced  by  law,  and  dared 
to  think  for  themselves;  and  especially  against  those  who  have  taken  their  re- 
ligious belief  directly  from  the  word  of  God.  These  persecutions  have  descended 
down  to  our  own  times.  In  some  Protestant  states,  but  especially  in  countries 
where  Popery  is  dominant,  to  dissent  from  the  religion  prescribed  by  the 
rulers,  is  generally  attended  with  danger.  In  Italy,  not  only  is  it  hazardous 
to  be  a  Protestant,  but  men  are  punished  for  circulating  the  Bible,  nay,  even  for 
reading  it. 

In  the  17th  verse,  it  is  added, — "  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark."  All  civil  privileges  are  connected  with  having  this.  mark. 
A  man  cannot  enjoy  the  right  of  a  citizen,  or  a  subject ;  iie  can  transact  no  business 
in  the  way  of  buying  or  selling,  nor  even  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  without 
this  voucher.  The  brand  is  especially  necessary  to  holding  offices  of  trust  Be- 
fore the  reformation  from  Popery,  this  test  was  exacted  from  all  classes  of  the 
community  ;  and  in  those  times  no  man  could  live  without  having  this  mark.  It 
was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  that  this  stern  law  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed ;  but  even  in  Protestant  countries  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced.  Protestant 
governments  took  it  from  Papal ;  and  there  have,  been  Protestant  as  well  as  Papal 
persecutions. 

Thus  far,  all  ia  easy  in  the  interpretation  of  the  17th  verse  ;  but  what  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  supplemental  clauses,  "or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the. 
number  of  his  name."  t 

There  is  a  philological  difficulty,  although  it  is  a  minor  one,  in  explaining  these 
clauses  according  to  every  interpretation  that  can  be  given  of  them.  It  is  easy  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  having  a  mark  ;  but  to  have  a  number,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  unknown  by  those  who  receive  it,  must  be  confessed  to  be  a 
difficulty.  What  can  be  meant  by  having  an  unknown  number  ?  This  difficulty, 
we  think,  will  disappear,  if  we  consider  the  nuiri  as  the  principal  characteristic  of 
the  class  here  defined.  The  class  spoken  of  in  the  17th  verse  are  the  same  who 
are  described  in  the  16th.  What  distinguishes  them  is  the  mark  in  their  right 
hand  and  their  forehead.  Although  the  supplemental  clauses  of  the.  17th  verse 
had  not  been  added,  the  description  of  this  class  would  have  been  complete.  What, 
then,  ia  the  use  of  these  clauses,  "  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number-  of  his 
name  " '!  They  connect  this  mark  with  other  things,  by  which  it  may  be  more 
clearly  known.  It  ia  a  mark  taken  from  the  name  of  the  beast,  and  from  the 
number  of  his  name.  To  know  who  the  persons  spoken  of  are,  we  must  ascertain, 
what  the  mack  is  ;  and  to  ascertain  what  the  mark  is,  we  must  find  out  what  is. 
the  name  of  the  beast,  and  the  number  of  his  name.  To  have  "  the  mark,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,"  means  to  bave  the  mark  of  his  name  ;  to  have  the  number  of 
his  name,  means  to  have  the  mark  of  the  beast  to  whom  this  number  belongs. 
That  this  is  the  true  mode  of  interpretation,  appears  from  the  1 1th  verse  of  the 
14th  chapter,  where  we  have  the-  phrase,  "  the  mark  of  his  name."    From  the 
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2d  verse  of  the  16th  chapter,  we  also  leam  that  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
is  to  receive  the  number  of  his  name.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  the  beast, 
whose  this  mark  is,  has  a  certain  name  ;  and  this  name  stands  in  connection  with 
a  certain  number. 

What,  then,  is  the  name  of  the  beast  1  When  we  Look  back  to  the  description 
of  the  beast  of  the  sea,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  find  it  said,  that  upon 
his  heads  was  the  name  of  blasphemy.  Each  of  the  forms  of  government  which 
existed  in  the  Roman  empire  from  its  first  erection,  had  this  name  inscribed  on  it. 
It  usurped  the  prerogative  of  God,  by  undertaking  the  entire  management  of  re-  . 
ligion,  and  by  enacting  wliat  objects  were  to  be  worshipped  by  Roman  citizens. 
The  title  "  Pontifex  Maximus  "  existed  throughout  all  the  periods  of  Roman  his- 
tory, in  connection  with  the  supreme  civil  magistrate.  Of  this  character  of 
ancient  Rome  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church  were  accustomed  to  boast.  "  The 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,"  says  Polydore  Virgil,  "  was  an  omen  and  sure  presage 
of  that  priestly  majesty  by  which  Rome  was  once  again  to  reign  as  universally  as 
it  had  done  before  by  the  force  of  arras."  The  Pope  gloried  in  being  styled  the 
successor  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  old  Rome,  and  on  his  medals  inscribed  this 
title. 

But  while  this  name  of  blasphemy was  on  each  of  the  heads  of  the  beast,  it  espe- 
cially characterised  tiic  seventh.  This  last  head  symbolises  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire which  commenced  at  the  time  referred  to  by  John,  where  he  saw  the  beast 
rising  up  out  of  the  sea.  It  then  became  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  ruled  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion.  This  seventh  head  was  emi- 
nently characterised  by  blasphemy  ;  and  this  is  clearly  taught  in  the  5th  and  6th 
verses: — "And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and 
blasphemies.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  Ood,  to  blaspheme 
his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven."  The  name  of  the 
beast  is  his  blasphemous  character.  He  is  opposed  to  Christ.  He  is  opposed  to 
God.  He  usurps  the  prerogatives  of  the  Most  High,  by  claiming  supreme  au- 
thority in  religion.  He  attempts  to  dissever  conscience  from  its  divine  Author  and 
Lord,  and  to  place  it  under  his  own  usurped  authority.  He  says  to  men, "  Believe 
as  I  bid  you  ;  worship  as  I  bid  you."  To  submit  to  this  arbitrary  power,  is  to 
have  the  name  of  the  beast. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  name  of  the  beast  means  his 
anti-christian  and  blasphemous  character.  But  what  is"  the  number  of  his  name"  l 
The  idea  which  most  naturally  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  this  number  expresses  the 
period  during  which  this  anti-christian  and  blasphemous  character  is  to  continue. 
In  the  5th  verse  the  time  of  his  continuance  is  notified ;  and  this  intimation  im- 
mediately follows  the  declaration,  that  "  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speak- 
ing great  things,  and  blasphemies:"  to  this  declaration  it  is  added,  "and  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months."  This  blasphemous  powet 
is  to  continue  forty-two  months!  That  forty-two  months,  or  1260  days,  are 
symbols  denoting  1260  years,  we  do  not  at  present  stay  to  prove  :  our  argument  is 
addressed  to  those  who  are  already  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  interpretation. 
This,  then,  is  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast — 1260  years.  This  is  a  number 
quite  different  from  that  "of  the  beast  himself — for  it  is  said,  "and  his  number  is 
666."  Our  readers,  we  trust,  are  now  prepared  to  accede  to  the  preliminary 
observations  !  first,  that  the  beast  whose  number  is  here  to  be  sought,  is  the  beast 
of  the  sea,  not  the  beast  of  the  earth  ;  second,  that  the  number  of  the  beast  is  nut 
the  same  thing  as  the  number  of  his  name. 

From  these  observations  we  draw  the  two  following  inferences: — 

1st.  The  number  of  the  beast  does  not  apply  to  offices  or  orders  of  men  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  represented  in  this  chapter,  uot  by 
the  beast  of  the  sea,  but  by  the  beast  of  the  earth.  The  former  of  these  emblems 
had  its  application  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  not  to  the  Romish  church.  Many 
learned  treatises  have  been  written  on  this  number,  viewing  it  as  denoting  the 
constitution,  functionaries,  and  observances  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  science 
of  geometry  has  been  employed  to  analyse  it ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  been 
employed  with  very  little  success.  The  number  is  to  he  sought  and  found,  not 
in  an  ecclesiastical  hody,  consisting  of  cardinals,  bishops,  ana  priests,  nor  in  the 
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religious  days,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  Bach  a  body;  but  in  a  vast  political 
community,  consisting  of  ten  kingdoms — placed,  with  respect  (o  religion,  under 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  as,  in 
this  character,  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors. 

2d.  Our  second  inference  is,  that  those  interpretations  must  be  set  aside  which 
seek  to  find  in  the  number  666  a  name  ;  or  in  some  name  (his  number.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  a  name,  but  the  number  of  the  beast.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  to  indicate  such  a  mode  of  exposition.  The  method  resorted  to  by  the 
majority  of  interpreters  is,  to  find  some  name,  denoting  the  western  empire  or  the 
western  church,  tiie  letters  of  which,  according  to  tile  Grecian  mode  of  enumcra- 
ration,  by  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  contain  the  number  666.  The  first  who 
proposed  this  mode  of  solution  was  Irenams,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
The  name  he  selected  was  Ahuw.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the 
letters  in  the  word  AatuiK,  is  666.  To  support  this  view,  wo  are  told  that  the 
western  Roman  empire  was  called,  in  distinction  from  the  eastern,  the  Latin 
empire ;  and  the  Romish  church,  in  distinction  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin  chinch. 
Many  other  words,  besides  Aatww,  have  been  selected,  as  containing  the  same 
number.  This  mode  of  interpretation  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Many  solid  objections  against  it  might  be  stated  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient condemnation  of  it,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  settling  the  respective 
claims  pot  forth  in  behalf  of  the  various  words  which  have  been  sought  and  found 
as  containing  the  required  number.  To  enter  at  length  into  this  matter  would 
require  a  dry  and  uninteresting  discussion,  which  we  shall  avoid.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  it  is  not  the  number  of  a  name  that  is  wanted,  but  the  number  of  the  beast. 

Various  theories  of  explanation  have  been  devised,  which  perhaps  are  not 
included  directly  in  either  of  these  inferences  ;  but  to  these  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  particular  allusion.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
with  all  safety,  that  the  problem  relating  to  the  number  of  the  beast  still  re- 
quires a  more  satisfactory  solution  than  any  that  lias  hitherto  been  given  it. 
The  solution  we  venture  to  propose  is  reserved  for  next  month.  R.  H, 
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On-  one  of  the  hottest  among  the  many  hot  days  in  the  sweltering  month  of  Julj- 
last,  we  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  railway  train,  which,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary snorting,  puffing,  and  confusion,  had  started  on  its  course  northwards 
from  London.  It  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  these  bright  and  sunny  mornings, 
and  while  our  companions,  most  of  whom  had  yielded  to  the  same  impulse  with 
ourselves,  were  discoursing  on  the  fierce  political  struggle  then  going  on,  we  indulged 
in  quiet  rumination  on  the  probable  events  of  the  day,  and  gazed  with  keen  plea- 
sure on  the  varied  natural  beauties  which,  as  the  train  speeded  on,  were  succes- 
sively presented  to  our  view. 

The  day  is  an  interesting  one — it  is  big  with  the  hopes  of  half-a-dozen  aspirants 

to  parliamentary  honours.     It  is  the  polling  day  for  the  county  of  H ,  which, 

as  the  Bcene  of  action,  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  doubly  so  from  the  names  anil 
the  characters  of  the  chief  performers,  and  from  the  principles  which  are  at 
Stake. 

Though  closely  contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  H shire  is  one  of  the  most 

thoroughly  rustic  and  retired  of  the  English  counties.  It  is  richly  wooded,  and 
has  a  pleasing  diversity  of  valley  and  eminence  ;  gently  swelling  uplands,  crowned 
with  tree?,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  picturesque  mansions  j  and  rich  vales, 
waving  with  corn  or  verdant  with  park-like  meadows.  Most  of  the  villages  are  re- 
markable for  that  sweet  and  peaceful  beauty  which  renders  English  hamlets  the 
admiration  of  travellers  from  every  clime.  The  cottages,  half  hidden  by  trees 
amid  which  they  nestle,  and  embosomed  amid  flowers — flowers  enamelling  the 
sward  before  them,  and  flowers  wreathing  the  walls,  the  casements,  the  doorways, 
and  loading  every  breath  of  wind  with  fragrance  ;  the  church,  with  its  old  tower 
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mantled  with  ivy,  and  its  churchyard  where  ihe  "forefathers  of  the  hamlet"  have 
rested  for  countless  generations ;  the  country  inn,  whose  rude  sign  hangs  motion- 
less in  the  sultry  air,  while  the  humble  traveller  seeks  the  welcome  shade,  under 
its  porch  ;  the  parsonage,  the  squire's  mansion  on  the  neig  h  boa  ling  hill,  the-  village 
green,  shaded  by  its  ancient  elm — all  are  there,  and  all  are  to  be  seen  just  as  they 
looked  thirty  years  ago,  when  railways  were  unknown,  and  theshriek  of  theengjue 
had  not  disturbed  tile's*  sylvan  and  fertile  recesses. 

But  the  county  has  other  claims  to  interest  than  merely  natural  beauty.  1* 
abounds  in  celebrities,  modern  and  antique.  It  contains  the  most  ancient  borough, 
in  all  England — old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  elder  than  London  itself,  bM 
whose  chief  peculiarity  for  same  years  has  been  a  habit  which  its  independent 
burgesses  had  acquired  of  weighing  their  votes  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  sad 
surrendering  their  political  convictions  to  the  guidance  of  the  potentate  of  Sow- 
reign  Alley.  Almost  every  inch  of  ground  within  the  county  lias  bean  noted  in 
English  history,  and  is  associated  with  one  or  other  of  numerous  bal tie- fields, 
from  Alfred  and  the  Danes  to  Warwick  the  king-maker  and  the  Reuse  of  Yotk. 
Near  its  border  is  situated  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  England,  the- 
school  which  developed  the  studious  diligence  of  Peel,  and  the  wild  genius  of 
Byron.  It  possesses  within  its  limits  a  quite  unusual  number  of  stately  mansion* 
belonging  to  titled  and  illustrious  names.  It  contains  the  palatial  residence  and 
noble  domain  of  the  head  of  all  the  Cecils,  and  the  descendant  of  Lord* Chancellor 
Burleigh.  Another  illustrious  historic  character  also  derived  his  title  from  a  spot 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulamium.  In  the  centre  of  the  county 
is  tile  residence  of  a  family  whose  title  takes  its  origin  from  exploits  performed 
by  an  ancestor  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades  before  the  most  impregnable 
city  of  Palestine,  under  the  eye  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  Not  far  oflF  is  the. 
seat  of  a  late  celebrated  prime  minister,  and  at  another  district  of  the  county  is  the 
homo  of  a  late  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  a  well-known  living  politician.  In  another 
direction  is  the  seat  of  an  honourable  baronet,  well-known  fur  his  devotion  ta- 
ttle cause  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  Protestantism 
against  all  comers,  whether  from  Exeter  or  Rome.  Nor  are  other  claims  to  no- 
tice wanting.  One  of  its  hamlets  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  pious  and 
venerated  Bickcrsteth.  In  another  of  its  sweetest  villages  lived  and  laboured  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts."  In  the  halls  which  his  ances- 
tors have  possessed  since  the  Tudoi  s,  and  to  which  his  genius  has  given  an  interest 
that  royal  blood  would  have  failed  to  confer,  still  lives  and  labours  the  illustrious 
author  of  "Pelhaiu"  and  "Rienzi."  To  these  may  be  added  the  author  of 
"Treinaine,"  and  others  of  less  note.  In  short,  there  are  few  more  interesting 
counties  in  broad  England  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  six  eager  competitors 
aforesaid,  should  strenuously  labour  for  the  honour  of  representing  it  in  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

These  half-dozen  would-be  knights  of  the  shire  (for  the  county  has  the  honour 
of  returning  three  members  to  Parliament),  may,  w  ith  one  exception,  be  shortly 
dismissed.  Three  of  them  are  Conservatives,  and  being  decided  no -Popery  and 
anti-Maynooth  men,  they  have  so  far  our  sympathy.  The  others  are  Liberal*. 
Two  of  them  have  taken  the  anti-Maynooth  pledge  after  a  most  liberal  amount 
of  shuffling;  the  third  declines  to  do  this,  and  in  consequence,  on  the  polling 
day  he  is— nowhere.  Of  the  Conservatives,  the  first  and  most  distinguished,  on 
account  of  whom  chiefly  we  take  any  interest  in  the  election,  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  names  in  English  literature,  one  who  reigns  pre-eminent  in 
the  realm  of  fiction,  one  in  whose  varied  pages  arc  to  be  found  the  representatives 
of  almost  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  and  every  shade  of  individual  character. 
He  has  been  in  Parliament  before ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  is  ambitious  of  repre- 
senting his  native  county,  and  the  county  shows  that  it  is  proud  of  the  honour. 
The  other  candidates  are  of  a  very  different  stamp :  One  is  an  honourable  baronet, 
whose  name  has  obtained  that  celebrity  which  public  house  sign-boards  never 
fail  to  confer,  and  whose  purse  has  grown  plethoric  ou  the  national  taste  for  beer. 
The  third  is  a  county  squire,  a  member  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  a  spirited  and 
manly  fellow  withal.  Of  the  Liberal  candidates  we  can  learn  little  or  nothing 
beyond  their  names.     They  were  ordinary,  respectable  men,  one- we  believe  the 
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brother  of  a  peer  in  the  county.  Such  were  the  individuals  whose  claims  to  legis- 
lative rank  were  to  be  decided  on  this  most  ardent  of  the  dog-days. 

But  meanwhile  the  train  hurries  us  along  from  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis. 
We  pass  Cockney  villas  of  every  possible  size  and  appearance,  some  modest  and 
tasteful,  others  ambitions  and  grotesque ;  and  then  as  the  gardens  expand  into 
lawns,  and  these  again  give  place  to  fields,  we  fuel  that  we  are  in  the  country. 
The  fresh  morning  air  is  wafted  to  ns  laden  with  the  scent  of  (he  newly  mown 
hay.  As  it  is  early,  Ihe  dew  is  not  yet  all  exhaled,  and  the  fresh  pasturage 
glitters  in  the  sunshine.  The  cattle  are  browsing  peacefully  in  these  rich  mea- 
dows, which  are  intersected  by  blossoming  ami  fragrant  hedgerows,  and  adorned 
here  nnd  there  by  the  umbrageous  elm.  The  smoke  curls  upwards  amidst  the 
trees  from  cottages  and  farm-houses,  and  we  occasionally  can  see  the  spire  of  a 
modest  church  pointing  heavenwards.  The  lark  soars  aloft,  trilling  forth  its  rap- 
turous lay,  and  the  thrush  warbles  sweetly  from  tile  covert.  All  is  pure,  bright, 
and  joyous;  and  wo  are  fast  getting  wrapped  in  &  delicious  reverie,  when  our 
dreams  are  rudely  dispelled  by  the  train  dashing  into  a  station,  and  by  a  series  of 
sights  and  sounds  which  show  us  that  nature  is  by  no  means  to  he  left  at  peace 
on  this  particular  day  in  the  county  of  H . 

On  a  wall  opposite  are  gigantic  posters,  whicli  we  can  perceive  to  be  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  respective  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the  free  and  independent 
electors.  1'lncardj  of  oil  sizes,  and  in  every  variety  of  type  and  arrangement, 
cover  every  inch  of  dead  wall,  many  of  them  being  squibs  on  particular  candidates, 
and  some  of  them  rare  specimens  of  provincial  wit.  We  can  see  over  the  way  that 
all  is  bustle,  even  at  this  early  hour,  at  the  two  principal  inns.  The  Liberal  candi- 
dates have  their  committee  ensconced  at  the  Block  Bull,  while  the  Protectionists 
sway  the  lieges  from  the  majestic  shelter  of  the  Red  Lion.  This,  with  some  little 
variation,  is  the  scene  at  every  village  and  borough  in  the  county,  and  we  pass 
several  in  succession,  till  wo  arrive  at  our  destination  in  the  pleasant  village  of 

S ,  which  is  near  the  residence  of  the  principal  candidate,  the  literary  baronet 

already  alluded  to.  Here  evidences  of  the  struggle  going  on  begin  to  thicken. 
We  leave  the  train  at  the  same  time  with  a  troop  of  voters,  waiving  huge  rosettes 
of  orange  and  blue,  which  we  ascertain!:.]  :<>  tic  tin'  Liberal  colours,  and  a  company 
of  other  gentlemen,  whose  appearance  unniistakeably  indicates  that  their  usual 

labours  are  in  very  different  scenes  from  the  heathful  glades  of  H shire.  They 

are  a  musical  band  brought  from  London  to  give  eclat  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  to  inspire,  by  their  melodious  strains,  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  rustics.  We 
then  enter  the  village  near  the  green  on  which  the  polling-booth  is  situated.  As 
yet,  though  it  is  the  hour  for  commencing,  neither  clerk  nor  voter  has  made  his 
appearance — as  the  sturdy  farmers  manage  these  things  very  differently  from  the 
puffy  and  consequential  burgesses  in  the  towns;  and  the  faded  piece  of  bunting, 
intended  to  represent  a  flag,  hangs  lazily  from  its  staff,  as  if,  like  the  villagers,  it 
was  half  asleep. 

To  occupy  the  time,  we  leave  the  village  and  stroll  in  the  direction  of  K 

Park — examine  with  interest  the  six  curious  tumuli  or  barrows  by  the  road  side, 
coeval  at  least  with  Stonehenge ;  proceed  slowly  up  the  sweet  country  lane,  rich  in 

all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  till  we  reach  the  sequestered  village  of  K ;  enter 

the  park,  and  tread  with  delight  the  greensward,  of  a  verdure  as  delicious  and  soft 
as  velvet  to  the  flushed  and  fatigued  pedestrian  ;  admire  the  noble  and  symme- 
trical avenue  of  stately  chestnuts,  the  venerable  oaks,  with  their  huge  gnarled 
trunks  and  fantastic  branches;  the  family  mausoleum  in  its  shady  hollow  ;  the 
lake,  whose  refreshing  margin  is  at  present  haunted  by  the  graceful  deer;  the 
garden  with  its  terraces,  its  alcoves,  its  fountains,  and  its  flowers ;  and  fiually,  the 
mansion  itself,  with  its  regular  hut  rich  outline,  and  its  picturesque  turrets  and 
pinnacles.  On  the  many  attractions  which  the  interior  of  this  splendid  abode 
presents  to  the  visitor,  we  cannot  now  dilate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  whicli  a 
refined  taste,  a  cultivated  intelligence,  and  a  liberal  expenditure,  could  do  to  ac- 
cumulate treasures  of  every  age  and  clime  under  one  roof,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  rendering  this  an  appropriate  home  for  genius— and  its  inspiration 
as  well  as  its  reward. 

But  we  tear  ourselves  away  from  these  attractions,  and  return  to  the  village  of 
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S- .  All  is  now  bustle.  On  the  road  we  meet  vehicles  of  every  possible  con- 
struction, carrying  along  voters  to  tin:  poll,  and  an  occasional  equestrian  galloping 
in  hot  haste  to  tiring  up  tlie  loiterers.  It  ia  easy  to  see  on  entering  the  village, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  opinion  is  with  the  Blues  or  Protectionists,  for, 
not  only  do  vo:ers  with  these  favours  abound,  hut  the  very  children  have  started 
for  the  nonce  tiny  rosettes  of  blue,  while  the  fairer  portion  of  the  community,  who 
■cluster  about  the  doorways,  have  adornments  of  blue  riband,  in  all  that  infinite 
variety  of  arrangement  which  is  only  attainable  by  female  ingenuity.  Little 
blue  flags  wave  from  some  of  the  windows ;  and  blue  posters,  with  the  names  of 
the  three  blue  candidates,  stare  nt  us  from  every  wall,  side  by  side  with  the  rival 
placards  which  exhibit  the  names  of  the  Liberals  in  huge  black  letters  on  a  red- 
ochre  ground.  Qn  reaching  the  end  of  the  tow a  at  which  the  polling-booth  is 
placed,  we  s?c  that  the  two  leading  inns  are  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  tile  re- 
spective candidates,  and  have  huge  banners  flapping  heavily  from  the  principal 
windows.  A  band  of  music,  decked  out  with  blue  and  orange,  is  regaling  the  ears 
■of  the  rustics  with  the  most  wretched  strains  that  ever  tortured  our  tympanum, 
while  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes"  is  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
placard  that  shows  their  own  candidates  to  he  lowest  on  the  poll.  Around  them  is 
.grouped  a  sort  of  procession  of  their  supporters,  who  carry  banners  of  multifarious 
shapes,  some  of  them  adorned  with  devices,  the  contemplation  of  which  would 
throw  Norroy,  king  at-arms,  into  fits.  A  rustle  hears  aloft  on  a  poll  &  big  loaf, 
whose  friendly  fellowship  with  a  lump  of  bacn  calls  attention  to  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  a  free  trade  tariff  generally.  This  tantalising  emblem  forms  the 
theme  of  a  little  pugilistic  episode  later  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  Blues,  intoxicated 
with  their  triumphant  lead  on  the  poll,  and  perhaps  with  something  else  besides, 
will  not  endure  the  exhibition  of  what  so  strongly  reminds  them  of  the  hold  the 
opposite  cause  has  on  the  national  stomach,  and  a  truculent  assault  is  thereupon 
directed  against  the  emblem  of  cheapness,  which  in  the  mele'e  is  torn  into  frag- 
ments.    But  even  this  little  conflict  is  conducted  in  the  greatest  good  humour. 

VVe  view  the  lively  and  really  instructive  scene  from  the  friendly  retreat  of 
the  principal  inn,  for  some  little  time  as  a  spectator  only.  Voters  come  trooping  in 
from  the  country  round,  some  on  horseback,  but  the  immense  majority  in  hired 
conveyances  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates.*  We  have  the  neighbouring  peer 
in  his  stately  chariot,  and  with  his  smartly  liveried  servants,  welcomed  with  a 
cheer  from  one  side  or  the  other,  according'  to  what  his  political  opinions  may  be. 
Then  comes  the  sturdy  old  squire  in  his  lumbering  family  coach,  beside  his  very 
toinfortable-louking  wife  and  his  blooming  daughter,  old  port  and  Toryism  speaking 
in  every  hue  and  wrinkle  of  his  hearty  old  fashioned  countenance.  The  country 
vicar,  too,  makes  his  appearance  within  [he  friendly  shade  of  a  modest  brougham, 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  on  what  side  he  votes  -—delenda  est  Mayaoijth  is 
inscribed  on  every  line  of  his  prim  and  somewhat  pedantic  visage.  The  better- 
class  farmer  in  all  the  glory  of  hunting-coat  and  top-boots,  canters  down  the  long 
street,  dealing  patronising  salutations  right  and  left  to  the  obsequious  shopkeepers. 
And  the  smaller  freeholders,  each  of  whose  votes  goes  just  as  far  as  that  of  the 
peer,  come  up  in  groups,  some  in  dashing  post-chais.-s,  others  in  more  modest 
cabs,  others  in  spring- carts,  while  more  than  one  hatch  finds  its  way  in  a  non- 
descript sort  of  vehicle,  most  resembling  a  superannuated  omnibus.  All  are  well 
dressed  and  well  behaved,  nothing  approaching  inebriety  being  anywhere  visible. 
Mounted  messengers  start  off  every  now  and  then  to  hurry  forward  lagging  voters, 
or  arrive  with  news  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  county.  This,  with  the 
unceasing  arrival  and  departure  of  vehicles,  the  animated  gvuups  thronging  the 
market  place,  the  gay  streamers  waving  in  the  sunny  air,  the  occasional  bursts 
•of  music  from  the  bands,  and  the  cheering  from  the  people,  make  up  a  very  ani- 
mated and  even  exciting  scene.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  general  enthusiasm,  and  accordingly  mingle  in  the  fray,  to  our  own  great 
delight,  and  of  course  to  the  undoubted  benefit  of  the  cause  wh'icli  we  espouse  1  But 
on  our  varied  exertions  on  that  very  memorable  day  we  cannot  at  present  dwell. 

A  few  hours  later,  and  wo  are   reclining  in  the  shady  coolness  of  K Park, 

*  Tha  cost  of  contesting  this  county  is  L.14,000. 
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after  the  labours  of  that  day,  mucin;  on  what  we  had  seen,  and  on  cognate  sub- 
jects. Soothed  by  the  delicious  contrast  to  the  scene  of  turmoil  we  had  just 
quitted,  we  lingered  on  till  the  declining  sun  warned  us  to  depart  ;  and  then  we 
took  a  last  look  at  the  glorious  landscape,  suffused  with  the  rich  hues  of  the  sum- 
mer sunset, — watched  the  chequered  shadows  thrown  on  the  green  sward,  as  the- 
sunlight  streamed  through  the  branches  of  the  oak, — listened  to  the  soft  rustling 
of  the  trees  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  lial my  *u miner  air,  and  glanced 
at  the  placid  lake,  to  the  margin  of  which  the  deer  had  approached,  am]  were 
lapping  the  wavelets  that  broke  with  a  gentle  and  lulling  murmur  on  the  ver- 
dant shore.  And  then  we  gazed  through  the  forest  vista  on  the  magnificent 
scene  beyond  -on  the  rich  woods  massed  in  undulations  of  bright  verdure,  and 
bathed 


or  stretching  in  belt  after  belt  of  foliage,  ever  deepening,  till  lost  in  the  haze  of 
the  southern  horizon.  The  cattle  lowed  in  the  meadow,  and  by-ond-by,  sounds 
of  rejoicing  from  the  scene  of  the  day's  struggle  came  to  us  on  the  still  air,  mel- 
lowed by  the  distance.  These  recall  our  thoughts  to  the  work  yet  before  us,  and 
so  with  lingering  and  reluctant  steps  we  leave  the  enchanting  spot.  Another 
hour  sees  us  speeding  towards  the  metropolis. 

And  thus  passed  the  polling-day  for  the  county  of  H ,  by  which  Lord 

Derby  gained  a  seat,  and  some  of  our  friends  their  first  laurels  at  electioneering. 

Now  for  our  moral.  It  U  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  a  contrast  between  such 
an  election  as  this  and  some  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  we  suppose  we  must  still  term  "  the  sister  country."  The  election 
we  have  been  describing  was  characterised,  as  indeed  almost  all  the  English  elec- 
tions are,  by  orderly  deliberation,  and  by  that  calmness  and  openness,  which  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  intelligence  with  perfect  liberty  of  speech  and  action. 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  from  all  we  saw  and  heard,  that  every  elector 
gave  his  vote  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  act,  and  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  constituency.  The  very  uproar 
which  took  place,  if  we  can  apply  such  a  term  to  so  little  a  matter,  was  a  hearty  ex- 
pression of  exuberant  feeling,  and  had  a  good- natu redness  in  it,  as  for  removed  es 
possible  from  party  rancour  and  vindictiveness.  It  was  a  manly,  downright  political 
struggle,  in  which  opinions  were  the  leaders,  and  votes  the  weapons.  But  turn  to 
unhappy  Ireland,  with  her  counties  and  boroughs  once  more  a  prey  to  sectarian 
bigotry  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  convulsed  by  a  religious  warfare.  View  her 
priesthood,  giving  tree  vent  to  their  smouldering  ferocity,  stamping  like  maniac? 
on  the  hustings,  1) ending  a  brutal  rabble  in  their  assaults  on  voters  who  choose  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  making  the  house  of  God  resound  with  their 
fiendish  maledictions.  Platform  imprecations  and  altar  harangues,  in  which 
anathemas  and  falsehoods  jostle  each  other  in  mad  profusion,  have  been  addressed 
to  the  rude  and  ignorant  peasantry,  couched  in  language  the  most  likely  to  work 
them  up  to  frenzy,  and  induce  them  to  set  reason  and  law  at  defiance.  Hear  how- 
one  consecrated  ruffian  belches  out  his  fury  on  the  men  of  Tipperary.  The? 
placard  begins, — 

"  Hell  broke  loose !  The  demon  of  persecution  is  up  in  England.  Bloodshed. 
sacrilege,  and  tire  have  commenced  the  reign  of  terror.  Hell  has  opened,  and  sent 
forth  armies  of  devils  to  desecrate  and  murder.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Derby 
government.  *  *  «  Up,  Irishmen,  for  the  Old  Faith.  Who  would  place- 
his  hopes  in  the  smiles  of  an  Orange  landlord,  white  the  Holy  God  of  Heaven 
spreads  forth  his  arms  to  shelter  the  faithful  defenders  of  his  church  ?  Who  would 
iport  Jocelyn  Otwsy,  the  supporter  of  Derby  and  his  hell-crew  1  Who  would 
e  for  Jocelyn  Otway,  that  wants  to  go  Parliament  to  help  in  the  destruction  of 


support  Jocelyn  Otway,  the  supporter  of  Derby  and  his  hell-crew  1  Who  would 
vote  for  Jocelyn  Otway,  that  wants  to  go  Parliament  to  help  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Catholic  church?    The  traitor  who  will  do  so,  never  let  him  enter  a  clmpel 


door  !    Let  his  memory  be  to  yon  like  the  memory  of  Judas!     Keep  from 
for  the  devils  in  hell  are  his  companions,  and  no  saint  in  heaven  will  pray  for  hit 
in  hie  dying  hour." 

"  Vote  for  Sciillj  and  Soulier,— 
Hurrah  for  the  Brigadi  '" 
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And  thus  discourses  another  priest  from  the  altar  of  his  chapel  in  Tralee : — "  If 
there  be  a  Cutholic  elector  of  this  borough,  who  will  dare  to  go  forward  and 
register  his  vote  for  the  English  enemy,  pa*=  him  by  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
Do  not  he  seen  to  walk  with  him,  to  talk  to,  or  associate  with  him.  Let  hint 
fester  in  his  corruption.  If  you  meet  him  on  the  high  roail,  pass  over  to  the  other 
side.  Have  no  dealingswith  him.  Electors  of  Tralee — you,  the  honest  defenders, 
who  have  always  upheld  the  independence  of  your  town,  assemble  in  a  body  to- 
morrow, go  to  those  unfortunate  wretches,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
consequences  of  their  guilt.  #  *  *  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  be  sony 
from  my  heart  to  he  called  upon  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  such  a  being.  (Sensation.) 
I  would  go  to  attend  such  a  wretch  with  a  heavy  heart,  without  much  hope,  be- 
cause I  would  feel  that  I  was  going  to  administer  sacraments  to  one  whose 
conscience  was  so  scared,  and  whose  heart  was  rotten  at  the  core,  that  I  could  not 
have  much  expectation  of  effecting  his  conversion.  I  would  fear  that  my  mission 
■would  be  fruitless, — that  I  could  hare  no  hope  of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened, 
so  lost  to  every  seme  of  duty  and  religion,  aa  to  vote  in  support  of  those  who 
would  trample  on  the  Lord  of  hosts."    (Sensation.) 

Again,  another  authority  irrfermsus.  "  The  intimidation  carried  on  in  the  county 
(Kilkenny)  is  even  more  outrageous.  The  electors  are  being  taken  out  -of  then- 
beds  at  night  by  armed  men  in  bands,  and  sworn  on  crucifixes,  in -the  presence  «f 
priests,  not  to  vote  for  Lord  Jaincs  Butler  or  the  Honourable  Agar  Ellis'!" 

Then,  we  find  a  priest  in  Mayo,  advising  his  intelligent  auditors  to-ssize  held  af 
the  Macalpinites  (strpporten  of  the  Derby  candidate),  thrust  tliem  into  bog-  holes, 
and  cudgel  Macalpine  out  of  them  ! 

After  this,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  none  of  the  candidates  so  -con- 
spicuously attacked  succeeded,  nor  indeed  any  others,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, unless  they  were  the  slavish  nominees  of  the  priesthood,  and  swallowed 
their  usual  bead-roll  of  pledges. 

Similar  language  was  used  all  over  the  popii-h  portion  -of  Ireland,  directing  the 
peasantry  hew  to  vote,  and  menacing  them  with  nameless  horrors  if  they  disobeyed 
the  command.  The  devotees  of  the  I'apncy  evoked  the  troubled  elements;  and  the 
genius  of  fanaticism  now  rides  triumphant  on  the  whirlwind.  The  motivestrf 
these  men  Arc  very  obvious.  The  olden  bigotry  has  revived  in  more  thaiiits 
pristine  intensity, — they  em vy  the  greatness  and  the  security  of  England,  and  "en- 
deavour, by  sending  to  Parliament  a  troop  of  the  slaves  and  menials  of  ultntrMn- 
tanism,  to  distract  tier  counsels  and  cripple  her  action, — they  thirst  for  the  spoils 
of  the  "alien"  Establishment,— they  see,  with  bitter  vexst  km,  that  the  limit  ts 
undermining  their  own  pre-eminence, —  that  day  by  day  the  number  of  their  sub- 
jects has  decreased,  and  thai,  unless  speedily  checked,  the  process  now  going  on 
will,  in  a  few  years,  result  in  the  sceptre-  passing  from  their  grasp.  These  efforts 
of  theirs  are  not  the  deliberate  movements  of  n  greet  confederacy,  serene  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  power, — they  are  the  desperate  struggles  of  «n  expiring 
faction,  conscious  that  all  is  staked  on  this  last  chance.  And  in  their  hired  fury, 
no  ally  is  rejected,  no  weapon  comes  amiss  to  their  hands. 

And  this  is  'the  fruit  of  Maynooth.  These  are  the  men  who  were  to  be  elevated, 
to  be  softened,  to  be  pacified,  by  that  net  scheme  of  statesmanship  ; — these  ate 
among  the  articles  manufactured  at  that  great  ecclesiastical  workshop,  -which 
eminent  modern  statesmen  warranted  to  be  the  one  thing  needful  for  transmuting 
discontent  into  loyalty,  and  developing  boors  into  gentlemen,  dulled,  and  roost 
gullible  public  I  You  would  have  it  so.  You  fostered  your  delusion,  and  it  has 
come  home  to  you  at  last.  *Yon  hugged  yourselves  with  the  idea,  that  the  never- 
failing  influence  of  treasury  bounty  would  attach  to  you  the  emissaries  of  Koine, 
that  no  other  power  would,  on  that  side  the  channel,  withstand  the  blandishments 
of  state  patronage ;  that  the  potent  charm  which  toned  down  Anglican  Erastianism  to 
a  safe  level  of  indifference,  would  gradually  melt  the  stubborn  hearts  of  the  disciples 
of  Loyola.  You  made  no  allowance  for  the  sublime  power  of  individual  conviction, 
for  the  ferocity  of  ecclesiastical  fanaticism.  Not  knowing  the  men  with  whom 
you  had  to  deal,  you  fancied  a  golden  link  would  be  the  most  enduring  one ;  and 
now,  when  the  strain  comes,  you  are  startled  to  see  that  it  snaps  like  threads 
of  gossamer.  ■ 
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With  Irish  constituencies  swayed  by  such  influences  as  those  we  have  described, 
is  it  not  a  farce  to  talk  of  representative  institutions?  Koinan  Catholic  Ireland 
becomes  one  huge  nomination  borough,  of  which  the  patron  is  the  priesthood. 
.Haw  can  we  possibly  respect  the  votes  of  such  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  wc  know  that  they  simply  reflect  the  opinions  of  so  many  individual 
priests?  and  that  the  electoral  bodies  only  return  them,  because  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  coercion, compared  to  which  landlord  intimidation  is  actually  bene- 
ficent ?  That  Irish  constituencies  should  be  ruled  by  improper  influences,  is  in- 
deed no  new  thing;  for,  exaggerated  ns  it  was,  the  sway  of  O'Conncll  was  very 
powerful  some  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  that  illustrious  liar  boasted  that  he 
carried  fifty  M.P.'s  in  his  pocket.  But  whatever  his  faults,  his  influence  was  a 
legitimate  one,  as  the  hero  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  positively  wholesome, 
when  compared  with  the  rabid  and  fiendish  bigotry  which  now  disgraces  and 
demoralises  Ireland. 

How  this  influence  is  (o  be  counteracted  is  a  different  matter.  Stringent  laws  to 
.  prevent  the  priesthood  interfering  at  elections,  would  be  of  little  avail ;  for  the 
nan  who  wields  a  supremacy  over  the  conscience,  and  who  sways  by  spiritual 
terrors  the  reluctant  understanding,  saofls  at  regulations  which  affect  only  ex- 
ternals in  which  he  need  take  no  part,  and  which  do  not  approach  the  scene  where 
Us  real  predominance  lies.  Spiritual  influences  must  be  encountered  by  spiritual 
weapons,  and  by  them  alone.  Meet  theprieetun  his  ownground, and  overthrew  his 
empire  in  the  soul ;  free  the  spirit  of  Hie  devotee  from  his  gloomy  and  withering 
bondage  ;  supplant  the  sway  of  terror  by  the  sway  of  love;  MM  the  moment  you  have 
awaked  the  mind  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  its  nobility  and  its  destiny, 
y«u  implant  feelings  which  shake  off 'the  yoke  of  superstition,  as  the  giant  bursts 
from  the  withes  which  would  trammel  a  child.  Make  every  county  m  Ireland 
the  scene  of  such  renovating  influences  as  those  which  have  infused  new  life  into 
the  sinking  heart  of  one  portion  of  that  fine  country.  Make  Tipperary  yield  to 
the  same  benign  rule  as  that  which  has  diffused  gladness  over  romantic,  though 
desolate,  Connemara.  Do  this,  and  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  Papacy  wilt  be 
innocuous  and  resuttless — will  be  but  ns  the  throes  that  precede  dissolution.  The 
worshippers  will  have  abandoned  the  shrine,  and  the  priests  may  write  Ichabod 
over  their  vanished  hopes. 

.  Notwithstanding  all  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth,  itisverj"  possible 
that  the  new  Parliament  may  shirk  the  question,  just  as  the  old  one  did,  and 
probable  enough  that  our  valiant  constituencies,  and  the  most  sovereign  people, 
may  quietly  give  in,  and  agree  to  say  nothing  more  about  it.  Papuius  vuit  decipi 
■a  de&pietxvr.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  question  made  grout  progress 
during  the  late  elections  ;  and,  if  troy  faith  is  to  he  placed  in  pledges,  something 
very  Eke  a  majority  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  gupport  any  mo- 
tion for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  grant.  It  was  made  the  testing  point  in  the 
election  we  hare  described  ;  and  the  three  successful  candidates,  all  Conservatives, 
are  tied  down,  neck  and  heel,  to  vote  against  it  at  all  times,  and  in  any  shape. 
We  trust  they  will  hare  an  early  opportunity  of  redeeming  those  pledges.  In  the 
present  nicely-balanced  and  insecure  state  of  all  the  great  parties,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  one  or  other  may  bid  high  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  party  ;  and  if 
Lord  Derby  will  only  put  an  extinguisher  on  that  grant,  and  on  the  flaming  in- 
solence of  the  popish  priesthood,  he  will  have  done  something  to  make  us  bless 
the  hoar,  when  tho  used-up  chief  of  Whiggcry  gave  place  to  the  Kupert  of 
Protection. 

Of  all  the  instructive  circumstances  attending  the  Maynooth  agitation  and  its 
bearing  on  the  late  elections,  the  most  remarkable,  probably,  is  tile  almost  uni- 
versal disfavour  in  which  two  classes  of  the  supporters  of  that  grant  were  held— 
we  mean  the  Peelitea  and  the  official  Whigs.  The  latter  have  suffered  seriously, 
one  main  cause  being  the  obstinate  fatuity  with  -which  they  linked  their  fortunes 
to  the  desperate  cause  of  Maynooth.  This  alone  threw  out  Sir  John  Romilly 
at  Davenport,  though,  at  the  last  moment,  he  tried  to  retrieve  his  ebbing  for- 
tunes, by  wholesale  abuse  of  Puseyism.  This,  also,  made  the  contest  for 
Greenock  so  hopeless  for  Lord  Melgund,  its  late  member,  that  he  prudently 
■abstained  from  presenting  himself  for  re-election.     From  (he  same  cause  Lo*d 
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Elirington  wu  rejected,  first  at  Plymouth,  then  at  Barnstaple.  The  dismissal  of 
Sir  W.  Somervillc,  of  Mr  Parker,  Mr  Lewis,  and  though  last,  rot  least,  Sir  George 
Grey,  was  in  part  owing  to  the  same  circumstance.  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  the  city  of  London.  And  the  small  remnant  of 
politicians  who  existed  chiefly  on  the  name  and  fame  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  fared  even  worse.  Mr  Roundell  Palmer  struck  his  flag  nt  Plymouth,  and 
has  now  leisure  to  refresh  his  seasons  of  labour  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
farther  draughts  of  patristic  theology  and  mediaeval  casuistry.  The  great  Mr 
Beresford  Hope,  that  champion  of  rampant  Anglicanism,  has  got  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  from  the  burgesses  of  Maidstone.  Mr  Pusey,  in  Berkshire,  bends 
to  the  storm  ;  and  a  name,  whose  very  sound  is  rankly  offensive  to  all  honest 
Protestants,  is  withdrawn  from  the  Parliamentary  roll.  Mr  Oswald  makes  a 
timely  retreat  from  Ayrshire,  only  to  be  ignominioasly  rejected  by  a  petty 
borough  in  the  south  of  England.  The  dashing  and  antithetical  Mr  Smylhe  is 
kindly  allowed  by  the  people  of  Canterbury  sufficient  leisure  to  produce  another 
series  of  "  Historic  Fancies."  Liverpool  rejects  Mr  Card  well.  Lord  Mahon  re- 
tires to  edit  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  write  further  essays 
for  the  "  Quarterly  ;"  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  must  select  another  champion 
of  the  Parochial  Schools  and  University  Tests,  vice  Sir  George  Clerk.  Of  most 
of  these  we  may  say,  "  Maynooth  has  done  it  all."  These  men,  loose  and  un- 
decided in  their  own  principles,  could  not  understand  the  existence  of  such  prin- 
ciples in  others,  and  by  that  ignorance  they  fell.  A  valuable  lesson  and  im- 
pressive warning  to  those,  who  persist  in  ignoring  that  mighty  religious  sentiment 
which  permeates  and  leavens  the  best  part  of  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
age,  and  who  confound  the  deep  utterance  of  educated  intellect  with  the  harsh 
roar  of  fanaticism  ! 

A.  H. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  ELLES  OF  8ALTCOATS. 

I  The  Rev.  James  Ellcs,  minister  of  the  Middle  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Saltcoats,  and 
father  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery,  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  the  24th  July  last,  in 
the  734  year  of  his  age,  and  49th  of  his  ministry.  On  occasion  of  his  funeral,  which  task 
place  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robson  gave  an  address  to  a  large  company 
of  ministers  and  other  mourners  assembled  in  the  church,  and  paid  a  warm  and  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  father.  On  the  Sabbath  thereafter,  the  Rev.  Dr 
John  Brown  preached  in  the  Middle  Church,  Saltcoats,  in  the  afternoon,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  discourse  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  character  of  bis  departed  friend. 
At  the  request  of  the  bereaved  congregation,  Dr  Brown  has  obligingly  placed  at  our  disposal 
that  portion  of  his  sermon  which  forms  the  following  Memoir.— Eu.  j 

Hkrr  I  might  close  my  discourse  ;  but,  were  I  to  do  so,  I  believe  a  not  unnatural 
sentiment  of  disappointment  would  prevail  among  my  hearers ;  and  I  should  feel 
as  if  guilty  of  something  like  disrespect  and  unkindness  to  the  honoured  dead,  and 
of  something  like  inattention  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  disregard  of  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  living.  In  a  few  sentences,  therefore,  I  shall  hurriedly  sketch  the 
history  and  character  of  your  departed  pastor,  and  hint  as  to  the  improvement 
which  you  ought  to  make  of  his  removal  from  the  midst  of  you. 

The  Rev.  James  Ellcs  was  born,  of  respectable  parentage,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
on  29th  November  1779,  and  had,  like  Timothy,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
mother  singularly  distinguished  by  unfeigned  piety.  At  an  early  age  he  was  de- 
voted by  his  parents  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son ;  and,  in  due 
time,  their  act  of  dedication  was  ratified  by  his  own.    In  following  out  this  pur- 

Ci,  he  received  a  thorough  education  at  the  grammar-school  and  university  of 
native  city,  and  enjoyed  the  instructive  ministry  and  kind  superintendence  of 
the  Rov.  William  Kidston,  now — with  a  title  we'll  merited — the  venerable  and 
venerated  father  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  After  examination  by  the 
Associate  (Burgher)  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  theology  in 
the  autumn  of  1798,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Eh'  George  Lawson,  of  Selkirk,  who 
had  a  peculiar  liking  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  through  life  cherished  the  most 
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affectionate  veneration.  For  five  sessions  he  prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies 
under  thia  singularly  wise  and  holy  man,  and,  after  pnssing  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  trial,  was,  on  0th  March  1U03,  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  to  preach  the  Gospel.  lie  was  but  for  a  short  season  a  probationer.  His 
discourses  even  then  were  distinguished  by  solidity  and  usefulness,  and  his  earnest 
manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  frank  kindly  affability  out  of  it,  made  him  a  favour- 
ite wherever  he  preached.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  this  congregation, 
Ht  that  time  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their  esteemed  and  worthy  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Forrest,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where,  at  that  time,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  ministers;  nnd,  being  harmoniously  called,  after  the  ordinary  couise 
of  trial,  before  the  Associate  (B.)  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  was  ordained  by  them 
your  pastor,  21st  March  1 804.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  formed  a  most  suitable 
mid  happy  marriage  relation,  which  continued  for  twenty-two  years.  In  his  do- 
mestic relations,  he  had  his  share  in  the  trials,  and  more  than  his  share  in  the- en- 
joyments, which  ordinarily  rise  out  of  these  relations.  His  history,  from  his 
ordination  to  his  death,  was  that  of  an  active,  useful  citizen,  and  minister  of  the 
■Gospel ;  but  it  was  undistinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  event. 

llis  constitution  was  originally  a  sound  one,  and  his  health  generally  good.     In 
11)39,  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  breaking  up  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and  delight 


of  his  friends,  the  apparently  exhausted  energies  resumed  their  activity,  and  ttaer 
were  thirteen  years,  which  seemed  like  Hezekiah's,  added  to  his  life.  Though 
feeling  in  some  measure  the  weight  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten,  he 
■continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with  enjoyment  to  himself  and  advantage  to  all 
connected  with  him,  till  within  a  very  few  days  of  his  departure. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  felt  unwell,  but  not  so  as  to 
alarm  either  himself  or  his  friends.  On  Tuesday  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  perform  an  act  of  public  duty,  in  circumstances  which  a  less  patriotic  spirit 
would  have  considered  as  furnishing  a  sufficient  excuse  for  omitting  it.  He  re- 
turned decidedty  worse.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Friday  that  the  symptoms  he- 
came  alarming.  He  sunk  rapidly  into  a  state  of  debility  and  stupor,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  (July  24th),  lie  ceased  to  breathe. 

We  could  have  wished  thnt  in  a  state  of  full  consciousness,  and  in  anticipation 
■of  his  coming  change,  he  had  been  allowed  to  express  his  convictions,  and  feelings, 
and  hopes;  but  it  did  not  seem  meet  to  Him  who  alone  hath  wisdom,  so  to  order  it, 
I^or  is  there  room  for  serious  regret.  We  are  in  danger  of  placing  too  much  stre»s 
on  deathbed  sayings.  There  is  characteristic  wisdom  in  John  Newton's  remark, 
"  If  you  would  enable  me  to  judge  of  a  man's  character,  do  not  tell  me  what  he 
said  when  he  was  dying;  tell  me  what  he  did  when  he  was  living."  Your  minis- 
ter's personal  religion  did  not  need  such  a  seal;  We  would  have  been  thankful 
for  it,  but  we  have  no  cause  either  to  be  alarmed  pr  dissatisfied  that  we  have  pot 

obtained,  it,  

in  sketching  the  character  of  your  departed  pastor,  1  shall  studiously  guard' 
.-against  the  misleading  influence  of  an  unbroken  friendship  of  more  than  half  a 
■century  ;  conscious  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  those  who,  though  I  believe  univer- 
sally regarding  him  with  kindness,  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  that 
anything  like  exaggeration  would  be  immediately  detected,  and  produce  an  eflV-i't 
■the  reverse  of  what  was  intended. 

A  sound  judgment, — an  affectionate  heart,— a  buoyant,  cheerful,  and  even  joy- 
ous temperament, — a  generous  self- sacrificing  disposition, — an  untiring  activity, 
were  the  lending  elements  of  his  character  ;  and  these,  under  the  influence  of 
deep-rooted  religious  principle,  made  him  what  he  was,  as  a  member  of  domestic, 
ecclesiastical,  and  civil  society — a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  brother,  an  affectionate  bus- 
Land,  a  careful  and  indulgent  father,  a  sound  christian  teacher  and  faithful  chris- 
tian pastor,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  sincere  and  constant  friend,  an  enlightened, 
useful,  active  citizen. 

He  was  remarkable  both  for  sincerity  and  openness  of  character.  He  was  what 
lie  appeared  to  be,  and  he  appeared  to  be  what  he  was.  He  could  not  help  it.  It 
■was  a  part  of  bis  nature.  Hypocrisy  and  concealment  would  have  sat  very  ill  on 
him.  The  union  of  sincerity  and  openness  sometimes  produced  a  warmth  of 
manner  in  stating  opinions,  and  urging  measures  which  he  considered  important, 
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which  might  by  a  stranger,  but  only  by  a  stranger,  be  mistaken  for  what  was 
moat  alien  from  his  nature — an  intolerant  and  domineering  disposition.  Tlie 
spod-nntiired  smile  which  such  ebullitions  uniformly  produced  among  those  who 
knew  him,  very  distinctly  showed  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  them.  Mb 
opposition  was  always  honest,  open  opposition — the  expression  of  his  concern,  for 
what  he  thought  troth  and  right ;  ana  the  bitter  root  of  malignant  feeling,  which 
originally  hada  slighter  hold  of  his  nature  than  of  that  of  moat  men,  seemed  quite 
eradicated. 

He  had  strong  domestic  feelings ;  but  these  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  which  in  any  way  concerned  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  looked  not  only  on  his  own  tilings,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others; 
He  did  good  to  all  as  he  had  opportunity. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  relations  nc  was  not  only  a  good  pastor,  but  his  public  spirit 
led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  and  active  part  in  everything  connected  with  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  He  not  only  viewed  it  aa  an  import- 
ant duty,  but  he  felt  it  a  high  enjoyment,  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance  an.  church 
courts.  He  early  established  for  himself  a  high  place  among  our  "  men  of  affairs  " 
— was  frequently  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  assist  in  the  management  of  difficult 
and  delicate  cases :  and  for  many  years,  along  with  hie  esteemed  friend  and  neigh- 
bour,* was  entrusted  by  them  with  the  distribution  of  the  probationers^ — a. work 
both  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  deeply  involving  the  interests  of  individuals  and  of 
the  body — a  work  discharged,  I  am  persuaded,  with  great  wisdom  and  entire  in- 
tegrity, and  with  as  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned  as  could  well  take 
place.  No  minister  in  the  body  was  more  generally  known — and  he  could  not  be 
known  without  being  esteemed  and  loved — and  the  announcement  of  his  nnes- 
j«cted  death  has  excited  deep  regret,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  relations,  congre- 
gation, and  intimate  friends. 

Of  the  two  auspicious  unions  which  during  his  life  took  place  between  the  reli- 
gious denomination  to  which  he  belonged  and  sister  denominations,  he  waa  s> 
zealous  and  active  promoter  ;  and  though  few  men  were  more  under  the  influence 
of  that  species  of  the  "  esprit  At  corps  "  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  truly 
useful  member  of  any  society,  he  was,  more  than  most  men,  a  stranger  to  patty 
spirit.  He  was  a  true  christian  catholic,  and  loved  and  cultivated  intercourse  aa 
he  had  opportunity  with  all,  whatever  name  they  bore,  who  "  held  the  Head," 
and  "  loved  our  Lord  Jesna." 

>  Of  Bible,  missionary,  educational,  and  tract  societies — of  all  institutions,  indeed, 
fitted  to  diminish  human  vice  and  misery,  and  promote  human  worth  and  happi- 
ness— he  was  the  uniform,  steady,  active,  zealous  friend.  And  without  permitting 
the  politician  to  take  the  place  of  the  christian  philanthropist  or  the  christian 
pastor,  he  strongly  felt  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  state ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  duty  equally  as  of  feeling,  did  what  he  could  to  further  all  measures  calculated 
to  secure  and  improve  those  institutions  which  give  our  country. the  high,  place  it 
holds  among  the  nations. 

What  he  was  as  your  minister — how  faithful  in  his  public  labours,  how  kind 
in  his  private  intercourse — you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  greatly  deficient  in  any  of  the  qualifications  of  the  christian  minister,  as 
these  are  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  possessed  some  of  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  " jriven 
to  hospitality ; "  lie  was  "  a  lover  of  good  men ;  "  he  "  held  fast  the  faithful  Word 
as  he  had  been  taught ;"  he  was  "instant  in  season  and  out  of  season."  He 
plainly  and  affectionately  taught  you  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  Christ ;  and,  I 
am  persuaded,  has  left  a  conviction  in  every  heart  that  he  "  sought  not  yours,  but 

E'U  ; "  and  that  "  his  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you  all  was,  that  you  might 
saved." 

To  the  members  of  this  congregation,  the  removal  of  the  minister  who  so  long 
presided  over  them  has  a  loud  and  solemn  voice.  He  is  gone  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  the  christian  ministry  among  you;  you 
must  all,  in  your  order — some  of  you  called  probably  as  unexpectedly  aa  he  was— 
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follow  him,  W>  give,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  yon  have  improved  that 
ministry,  I  hare-no  doubt  ho  has.  found  many,  where  he  ie  gone,  whom  he  was 
tb»  honoured  ineans  of  conducting  there  ;  and  that,  of  those  sow  hearing  me,  not 
a  few  will  follow  to  be  with  them,  "  hie  erown  and  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord."  But  are  there  not  others  on  whom  ail  his  living  labours  were  lost — it 
may  be,  worse  than  lost  ?  Oh,  let  the  route  from  the  grave  make  the  impression 
which  the  voice  from  the  pulpit  has  failed  to  de.  To  the  whole  congregation]  say,  in, 
tin  words  of  the  holy  apostle,  "  Remember  him  who  had  the  rule  over  you — who. 
for  so  long  a  season  has  spoken  the  word  of  God  to  yon.  Follow  his  faith,  imitate 
his  fidelity,  conaiJer  the  end  of  his  conversation — the  termination  of  his  life— and. 
rejeios  that  Jesus  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Whoever,  dies,  He 
lives,  and  Uvea  to  supply  nil  the  need  of  all  his  churches,  according  to  bis.  glorious 
riches. 

To  the  family  of  my  esteemed  and  beloved  friend  I  would  say,  Mourn,  you  have 
good  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Be  thankful 
that  you-  have  had  such  a  parent,  and  that  you  have  had  him  so  long.  He  was 
not  taken  away  in  the  midetof  his  days;  he  has  been  u  brought  to  hisgrave,asa 
sheaf  of  corn  fully  ripe  cemeth  in  its  season,"  Seek  comfort  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Seek  to  meet  your  father  where  he  now  is. 
It  will  increase  the  joy  of  heaven  to  him  to  see  you  entering  it.  Oh,  let  not  one  of 
you  be  wanting,  -  Know  the  God  of  your  father :  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart 
and  a  willing-  mind :  for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth.  the 
imagination-  of  the  thoughts.  If  ye  seek  Him,  Ho  will  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  Him,  He  will  oast  you  off  for  ever."  Resolve  that,  so  far  as  depends  on 
yon,  the  Bound,  evangelical,  Irving  Christianity  taught  by  your  father  from  the 
pulpit,  and  exemplified  in  his  character  and  life,  shall  be  the  oharact  eristic  of  his 
descendants  to  the  latest  generation.  Whatever  vicissitudes  may  await  you,  tn 
whatever  region  of  the  world  yeu  may  be  destined  to  live,  let  not  religion  die  out 
of  the  family.  What  comfort  is  there  for  you  in  these  words  of  the  psalmist? 
"As  for  man,  his  days  ore  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourish*  th  ;  for 
the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
,  mere.  Bee  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 
that  fear  Htm,  and  bio  righteousness  to  children's  children  ;  to  such  as  keep  his 
covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember  Ins  commandments  to  do  them."  The  flwt 
thing-  is  to  be  able  to  say,  "  He  is  my  God,"  and  seek  to  find  for  Him  in  your 
hearts- and  houses  a  habitation.  Without  that,  that  He  was  a  father's  God  will  be. 
bat  an  aggravation  of  guilt  and  ruin.  Bn-t  oh,  it  is  sweet,  after  claiming  Hrm  as. 
om  swsuts,  to  ha  aUe  to  add,  "-My  father's  Sod,  and  1  will  exalt  Him. 


LBILA  ADA,  THE  JEWISH  CONVERT. 

Lutbbr  baa  said  in  his  strong  way,  in  reference  to  the  paucity  of  conversions  from 
Judaism,— "  Ein  Juden,  herz  ist  stock,  stein,  sisen,  teufel  hardt,"—  the  Jewish 
heart  isatock-,  aloae^  iron,  devil  hard.  But  we  are  not  left  quite  in  the  dark  in 
looking  fa*  the  cireu instances  by  which  this  peculiar  obstinacy  may  be  accounted 
for.  That  it  is  an  arduous  struggle  through  which  a  descendant  of  Abraham  has 
to  make  his  way,  in  withdrawing  himself  front  the  profession  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
and  taking  Jus  place  oa  the  side  of  Christianity,  will  be  easily  understood  by  those 
who  reflect  on  the  character  and  position  of  modern  Judaism.  In  the  cose  of  a 
Hebrew,  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  estranging  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  ie 
sustained  by  motives  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  world,  are  reckoned 
the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy.  Patriotism,  as  he  has  learned  it,  pride  of  race, 
the  hereditary  resentment  that  seems  due  on  his  part,  for  centuries  of  persecution 
and  robbery  inflicted  on  his  house  by  nations  professing  the  Christian  religion, 
combine  with  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  distinguished  from  the 
image-worship  prevailing  in  the  greater  part  of  so-called  Christendom,  to  make 
him  abhor  the  name  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  where,  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  found  access  to  his  understanding, 
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there  ia  still  a  battle  to  encounter,  which,  unless  he  be  more  than  ordinarily 
strong  in  divine  grace,  will  deter  him  from  the  avowal  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
taking  such  a  course,  the  bitter  hatred  of  his  family  and'  kindred  will  confront 
him  at  every  turn ;  for  with  this  class  of  converts,  more  than  with  any  other  in 
modern  daye,  the  worda  of  the  Saviour  still  hold  true  in  the  same  dreadful  mean- 
ing as  when  they  were  spoken  concerning  the  first  disciples  :  "  I  am  come  to  set 
a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
the' daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law :  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  household." 

The  triala  of  a  modern  Hebrew  convert  to  Christianity,  have  nowhere  within 
the  compass  of  our  reading  been  better  depicted,  than  in  a  memoir  recently  issued 
from  the  London  press,  entitled  "  Leila  Ada,  the  Jewish  Convert."  *  The  narra- 
tive, which  is  vouched  for  as  authentic,  is  one  of  remarkable  interest,  on  various 
grounds.  The  subject  of  it,  independently  of  the  saving  change  which  raised  her 
to  "  the  highest  style  of  man,"  was  a  young  woman  of  clear  and  vigorous  intellect, 
cultivated  taste,  uncommon  acquirements,  and  of  tender,  yet  resolute  moral  prin- 
ciple. Her  obaervations  on  the  natural  scenery  with  which  continental  and  oriental 
travel  brought  her  into  acquaintance,  arc  strikingly  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
displaying  literary  qualifications  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  commanded  public 
attention,  had  she  been  spared  in  life,  and  chosen  to  assert  her  claims  in  the  field 
of  authorship.  Her  journal  and  letters,  written  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through 
Europe  to  Palestine,  are,  in  this  respect,  far  beyond  the  average  merit.  The  me- 
moir before  ub  is,  indeed,  eked  out  here  and  there  by  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
topographical  records,  not  from  Leila  Ada's  pen,  and  which  are  felt  by  the  earnest 
reader  as  detaining  him  from  his  main  purpose.  These  passages  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  spared.  Yet  altogether  the  volume  is  one  which,  once  read, 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

Leila  Ada  T was  the  only  child  of  A.  T ,  Esq.,  an  opulent  Jewish  mer- 
chant, who,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  retired  with  his  youthful  and  beautiful 
daughter  to  a  country  residence  in  Cornwall.  There,  his  life  bound  up  in  his 
child's  life,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  ministering  to  her  improvement  and 
happiness.  "  She  was  highly  accomplished,  and  could  read  and  write  several 
languages  with  fluency.  The  idol  of  her  fond  father,  he  loved  her  tenderly;  a 
feeling  which  she  as  tenderly  reciprocated.  Being  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  he 
had  educated  her  in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  felt  the  most 
intense  satisfaction  in  witnessing  her  early  seriousness  and  devotion."  In  her 
childhood,  and  the  first  years  of  her  youth,  she  seems  to  have  experienced  no  mis- 

S" rings  aa  to  the  soundness  of  the  Jewish  faith,  unless  we  suppose  something  of 
is  kind  to  be  indicated  in  a  prayer  found  among  her  papers,  dated  when  she  nad 
just  completed  her  thirteenth  year.  This  prayer  is  ao  interesting,  as  a  specimen 
of  earnest  Hebrew  devotion,  that  we  give  it  entire  : — 

'  listen  to  the  prayer  or  *  sinful, 

_.     May  thy  Spirit  illuminate  mj 

dark,  benighted  bouI.     Dispel  the  gloom  which  now  casta  down  ray  spirit,  and  guide  my 

bast  bestowed  upon  me,  and  for  thy  care  which  has  preserved  my  existence  amid  these  num- 
1  crises  mercies.  But  when  I  look  into  mj  heart  and  see  its  depravity  :  when  I  think  of  tire 
ungrateful  return  I  have  made  thy  lore,  I  am  abased.  I  am  prostrate  in  the  dust. — Tbou 
who  permitteat  me  to  address  Thee  as  my  Ood  and  my  Creator,  Thou  seeat  my  state ;  Tbon 
knowest  me  altogether.  O  that  I  could  express  half  that  I  foal  of  love  for  Thee,  who  hut 
done  to  much  forme.  O  Ood,  I  am  proud,  self-willed,  worldly-minded,  and  I  cannot; be 
liappy.  But  Thou  bast  inspired  ardent  desires  for  thyself.  Answer  me  according  to  (by 
word— thy  word  which  is  truth  itself— eternal  at  thy  duration.  O  that  on  it  mv  soul  may 
repose  !  O  that  thy  love  may  refresh  my  spirit,  and  cause  my  eyea  to  overflow  with  toare  of 
joy,  in  tha  conviction  that  Thou  lovest  me.  Then,  how  poor  and  mean  will  be  all  earth-born 
joys  !  Then  will  my  soul  rejoice  in  its  freedom,  and  exult  in  its  immortality.  The  dissolving 
universe  shall  one  day  proclaim  that  the  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  and  the  groat  arcana 
of  nature,  in  which  I  love  to  trace  thy  finger,  ahall  melt  before  tbe  piqrcing  jtlance  of  thin? 
O  that  through  Thee,  I  ma;  be  enabled  to  bail  tbe  moment  as  that  of  my 
pinesB. — On  this,  the  commencement  of  another  year,  I  enter  into  a  solemn 
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it  with  Thee,  to  dedicate  myself  to  Tliee.     Show  roe  what  Thou  wouldst  have  m 

'  that  I  may  fulfil  thy  will.     " 

ij  spiritual  darkness.  Grant 
Snlarge  anil  bless  my  sou),  and  let 
n.*— Pp.  7,  8,  9. 


The  modern  Jews  deal  with  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  the  Romanists  do  with 
the  word  of  God  at  large,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Without  formally  denying 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  word — such  plain  dealing  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose— they  contrive  to  keep  it  oat  of  view  by  pushing  forward  before  it,  under 
the  name  of  an  authoritative  interpretation  and  comment,  something  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  taste.  Papists  have  their  traditions,  Jews  their  Mishna.  Accord- 
ing to  Maimonides — 

by  God  to  Moscn,  our  master,  together  with  an  in- 

I  then  tic  text  signified.     Moses,  going  into  his  tent,  fiist  related  tu 

Aaron  me  text  ana  me  interpretation  ;  Tie  rising  and  going  to   the  right  hand  of  Muses. 

tated  to  their  father,  so  that  he  heard  it  twice.  Then  came  the  seventy  elders,  and  al  last  the 
whole  people  heard  the  Bame.  They  all  committed  to  memory  the  text  and  the  interpretation, 
which  Aaron  had  heard  many  times,  and  hence  arose  the  written  law  and  the  oral  law- 
six  hundred  and]  thirteen  precepts,  together  with  their  interpretations,  banded  down  by 
word  of  mouth."— P.  10. 

But  the  Mishna  again — who  shall  interpret  it  'I  For  if  God's  written  word  be 
unintelligible  without  an  interpreter,  we  may  expect  that  the  same  want  will  exist 
in  relation  to  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  commit  to  oral  tradition.  This  felt 
want  is  supplied  by  the  "  Oeraara  "  or  Completion — a  commentary  on  the  first  com- 
mentary, and,  together  with  it,  forming  the  Talmud  ! 

"  In  common  with  the  rest  of  her  nation,  the  Talmud  formed  the  basis  of  Leila's  religion* 
education  Of  the  Old  Testament,  she  knew  comparatively  little.  It  is  far  from  certain,  in- 
deed, that  aim  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  Talmud.  For  this  there  were  ca usee  :— First,  she 
did  not  like  ite  study ;  she  tells  ua  in  her  '  Reflection-,'  that  while  believing  in  it)  divinity, 
as  ahe  was  instructed,  she  experienced  a  smothered  dislike  to  many  of  its  forma  of  observance 
and  precepts.  '  I  felt  it,'  she  says,  '  smouldering  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  long  before  1 
had  moral  courage  to  permit  a  single  thought  upon  it.  I  shuddered  at  my  suspicion*  a*  blas- 
phemous, yet  I  could  not  conquer  them.  But,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  opened  my  eyes,  I  felt  no 
difficulty  in  fully  avowing  my  severest  thoughts  upon  the  inane,  absurd,  and  debasing  studies 
of  the  Talmud.  I  felt  no  compunction,  while  I  openly  declared  to  my  own  heart,  that  it  was 
an  impure,  stupid  fabrication,  composed  by  fallen  and  sinful  man.'" — P.  13. 

With  this  loathing  of  the  Talmud,  Leila  turns  to  what  she  calls  the  majestic 
Scriptures  ;  and,  though  her  reading  of  the  word  is  confined,  of  course,  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  result  of  her  Scripture  studies  is  a  strong-  persuasion  that  the  Mes- 
siah is  probably  near.  The  prayer  in  which  she  seeks  illumination  from  heaven 
to  guide  her  in  this  pursuit,  breathes  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  devout  men  of  old, 
who  "  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel." 

"  O  Lord,  my  God  !  thou  knoweet  my  heart,  and  thou  knowest  how  ardently  I  pant  to  bo 
thine  accepted  servant.  Yet  alas,  I  am  in  bondage  :  yet  alas,  I  am  not  happy.  0  that  I 
could  pour  out  my  eyea  in  tears  for  my  sins !  It  is  they  which,  like  a  mountain,  cast  down 
and  oppress  my  spirit.  I  find  no  comfort  hut  in  aspirations  after  Thee,  and  Tliou  knowest  that 
1  am  sincere,  at  least  I  believe  that  I  am  sincere.  If  not,  I  beseech  Thee  rectify  my  heart. 
O  that  I  knew  bow  I  might  please  Thcc,  for  then  should  I  be  at  rest.  Forgive  me'fur  the 
time  that  is  past;  guide  me,  and  teach  me,  and  assist  me  in  the  future.  O  that  Thon  wonldst 
visit  me  according  to  the  word  which  Thou  has  declared  unto  my  fathers.     Aroen."— P.  15. 

In  her  journal,  subsequently,  we  have  frequent  aspirations  of  the  same  kind. 
"  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion.    *  *       Save  me,  O 

God,  by  thy  name  ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.      *  *      Dispel  Thott 

now  the  cloud  which  afflicts  my  soul."  At  length  she  resolves  "  to  read  the  book 
which  the  Christians  call  the  New  Testament ; "  and  the  motives  which  impel 
her  to  thte  step  form  a  striking  example  of  what  ancient  divines  call  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  before  conversion. 

"  I  desire  to  record  the  blessed  effect  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  has  had. upon  mv 
mind.  I  desire  to  read  them  more  attentively,  that  in  future  this  good  may  be  increased.  I 
have  also  determined  to  read  the  book  which  the  Christiana  call  the  New  Testament.  They 
profess  that  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  are  clearly  fulfilled  in  the  New.  I  intend  to  seu 
what  ground  they  take.    It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  much  and  read  much  of  the  awful  char- 
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acter  of  that  boob,  and  am  told  that  a  fearful  euro  rests  upon  the  reading  of  it.  I  cannot 
think  this  to  be  true,  where  it  is  intended  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian.  Besides,  shall  1  not  be  a  better  Jew  for  reading  it?  Will  it  not 
assist  to  imbue  my  mind  with  the  proof*  of  the  dreadful  mistake  which  the  Christians  corn, 
jnit?  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  right.  Suppose  I  were  conversing  with  a  Christian,  how 
could  I  give  the  lie  to  a  book  I  never  read  ?  Would  he  not  turn  upon  me  and  inquire. 
Where  11  your  principle  ?  The  Christians  read  and  study  the  Old  Testament ;  and  how 
should  I  be  prepared  to  prove  to  them  that  the   New  Testament  is  untrue.  If  I  am  unac- 

} unlisted  with  the  proofs  in  favour  of  Christianity  which  it  contains  ?  Curiosity,  a  sense  of 
My,  and  a  desire  to  have  a  well- instructed,  well-balanoed  mind,  all  impel  iiso  forward,  in- 
deed, too,  I  look  at  the  Christians,  and  I  so*  no  manifestation  ■  that  a  curse  rasas  upon,  then 
Skill  I,  diare  I  say,  that,  compared  with  our  own  afflicted  nation,  they  are  most  happy?  it  is 
trot ;  then  I  will  repeat  it."— P.  21. 

She  obtains,  accordingly,  a  New  Testament ;  and  its  first  effect  is  to  raise  within 
her  a  whirlwind  of  thought  all  engrossing,  yet  for  a  time  by  no  means  definite. 
She  is  in  this  state  of  mind  when,  in  the  course  of  travel,  she  approaches  the  land 
of  her  fathers  ;  and,  musing  sadly  on  the  desolation  resting  on  it,  she  is  led  to 
ask,  what  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  long-pro tvacted  and  unexampled 
chastisement  under  which  the  Jews  continue  to  suffer '{    Their  fathers,  who  were 


Ruilty  of  idolatry,  the  greatest  crime  titer  coald  commit  against  God  a 
Lawgiver  and  King,  were  only  punished  with  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon; 
hut  now  their  children,  who  have  tho  deepest  abhorrence  of  idols,  and  are  not,  is 
a  people,  chargeable  with  greater  vices  thai)  other  uaiiotss,  have  heme  a  captivity 
liveaiid  twenty  times  more  [netracfced  ilian  that  of  Qahylaja,  What  can  ha  the  earn* 
that  has  entailed  this  curse  1  She  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  somas***- 
cious  deed  perpetrated  before  the  dispersion,  and  which  the  Jews,  as  a  peep)*, 
continue  to  make  their  own  by  persisting  in  its  approval.  No  act  in  their  na- 
tional history  eomes  up  to  this  description,  of  crime  save  one,  and  that  act  U  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Ike  §pn  of  Qod.  With  this  conviction  bursting  upon  irltks 
a  thunderbolt,  simply  from  the  collision  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  Leila's 
tempest-tossed  spirit  Anile  no  charm  in  the  deeply  interesting  scenes  of  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  She  is  thrown  into  severe  and  wasting  illness,  and  lone)  to  return  to 
England,  where  she  may  find  from  the  servants  of  Christ  some  light  tagiuds 
through  her  perrdexity.  Her  state  of  health  induces  the  anxious  father  to  rettn* 
hotne  without  much  delay.  Arrived  there,  ene  of  her  first  objects  was  to.  find  a 
company  of  simple,  earnest  Christians,  from  whom  she  might  learn  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly. 

Within  three  miles  of  her  Cornish  howe,  Mies  T  found  a  village  chaps*— 

the  nearest  place  of  Christian  wewliip— «ad  there  she-  began,  to  attend, 

"Being  aware  that  a  knowledge  of  this  would  call  down  the  severest  displeasure  at  her 
father,  her  visits  to  it  were  by  stealth  ;  indeed,  escept  in  one  or  two  instances,  solely  by  night ; 
and  she  always  sat  closely  veiled.  The  way  to  the  chapel  was  through  a  leag,  inwj,  asd-' 
solitary  lane  ;  but  at  all  hours,  when,  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  present  at  the  serrisss, 
Lwila  might  be  found,  unattended,  wending  her  way  anion::  the  gloomy  trees.  Her  natmal 
timidity  was  painful,  and  her  dread  of  walking  alone  at  night  unconquerable,  until  now  that 
an  earnest  desire  for  tho  salvation  of  her  soul  made  her  superior  to  any  bodily  fear  she  might 
entertain.  In  her  own.  pleasing  may  she  says — '  I  was  dreadfully  frightened  during  my  first 
essays  in  the  dark.  I  usually  ran  the  very  utmost  of  the  distance  that  I  could,  my  agitation 
and  terror  of  mind  halng  during  tho  whole  time  indescribable.  Hurrying  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  distance  from  our  house  tu  the  chapel,  wag  frequently  done  iu  a  few  minutes  over  half 
an  hour.  But  by  prayer  all  my  terror  was  removed  ;  and  although  I  continued  to  be  just  »s 
fearful  of  going  anywhere  else,  yet  I  could  always  go  to  and  re  tarn  from  my  dear  chapel 
without  the  slightest  perturbation  of  mind,  feeling  quite  sure  tjiatmy  Father  would  givone 
his  protection.' 

"We  have  said  that,  during  the  first  part  of  her  attendance,  sho  kept  herself  strictly  secret, 
even  from  the  congregation  ;  but,  as  the  influence  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  applied  each  discourse 
more  and  more  powerfully  to  her  mind,  this  fear  subsided,  and  in  proportion  she  felt  an  in- 
creased desire  to  unbosom  herself  to  some  christian  friend,  who  would  sympathise  with  aid 
still  further  instruct  her  in  that  glorious  cause  to  which  she  had  now  engaged  bar  ■bole 
heart.  Being  assured  that  this  would  assist  her  to  the  attainment  of  that  peace  she  so 
earnestly  desired,  she  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blond,  but  with  that  fearless  decision  in 
favour  of  duty  wliieh  ever  characterised  her,  she  resolved  to  seek  an  interview  with  her  mi- 

*  It  has  Stirred  mo  up  t'j  Bi-L'li  [ill!  Lord  fully,      to  ajjoiiisc  will,  i  uVternimation  not  to  rest  til) 
I  am  accepted  in  the  Saviour,-  till  my  mourning  is  turned  into  joy.'  "—P.  118. 
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Having  first  given  herself  to  God,  it  was  not  long  till  she  gave  herself  to  the  church 
bj>  the  will  of  God.  Bat  all  the  wliile  her  Fatlier  is  ignorant  of  her  change  of 
views.  In  a  letter  which  she  leaves  upon  his  table,  she  avows  and  vindicates  her. 
belief  in  Jesus— declares  the  joy  and  peace  she  experienced  in  believing—  and  ear- 
nestly urges  her  father  to  become  partaker  of  her  precious  faith.  This  letter 
argues  at  some  length,  and  with  great  ability,  the  question  between  Jew  and 
Christian,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  delineation  of  the  process  by  which 
Jewish  prejudice  and  unbelief  are  reduced  before  the  power  of  gospel  truth.  With 
troubling  anxiety  she  waits  to.  learn  the  effect  of  this  communication  next  morn- 
ing' at  the  hour  for  breakfast. 

**  Entering  the  room,  she  found  her  fatlier  already  waiting.  Directly  she  went  up  to  him, 
and  throwing  her  arm  ■  upon  hie  neck,  wag  about  to  claim  her  usual  kiss.  'Leila,'  ejaculated 
ber  father  solemnly,  at  thesame  moment  turn  inp;  his  head  from  her.  'O,  my  dear,  dear  papa,' 
said  Leila  weeping,  'do  not  refuse  to  kiss  me!  Du  give  ine  my  kin,  and  then  1  will  try  '" 
hear  all  you  have  to  suy.  But  indeed  I  cannot  stay,  if  you  "ill  refuse  me  this.  I  cannot 
endure  so  severe  a  mark  of  your  displeasure.'  '  What  have  you  done,  Leila  ?  How  can  job 
eipeetme  to  kiss  you  ?  Can  you  imagine  the  night  I  have  spent?  Is  it  for  this  I  have  had 
my  daughter  instructed  in  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel— that  she  should  mock  at  it,  ond  case 
it  behind  her  back  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  withheld  no  means  of  knowledge  from  her, 
that  her  learning  should  beeoBM  A  snare  to  her?  O,  my  daughter!  perhaps  my  heart  has 
been  too  much  bound  up  in  you.  Now  I  am,  scourged.  Those  hopes  I  had  that  you  would 
soothe  m y  declining  years  are  blighted.  Hut  come,  kiss  me,'  he  continued,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Leila,  who  stood  petrified  with  anguish.  -  Now,  my  chiofest  treasure,  tell  me  who 
it  is  that  has  poisoned  you  ?  Let  mo  know  who  it  was  made  you  a  proselyte  from  the  faith  of 
your  father,  Abraham  ?  To  think  that  one  of  my  kindred  should  have  becomann  apostate— 
a  Christian- and  that  one,  too,  my  own  child  !  But  come,  mv  dear,  speak  to  me.  Tell  me 
bow  your  unsuspecting  and  innocent  heart  has  ho  en  misled?  The  arms  of  our  religion  areas 
wide  open  to  yon  as  ever,  if  yo  will  return  now ;  oud  I  need  not  tell  you  that  1  shall  love  you 
better  than  before.'"—  P.  164. 


close  of  which,  if  she  persist  in  her  views,  she  is  to  he  sent  to  receive  instruction 
from  ablet  bands  than  bis.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  declaring  that  Iter  faith  is 
twiner,  stronger  than  ever,  she  is  removed  to  London,  to  the  house  of  her  uncle, 
a  nuui  generally  regarded  al  a  pious  and  devout  Jew. 

"  To  his  care  Leila  was  confided,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  exert  all  the  knowledge  he 


with  the'view  of  shaking  her  belief.     He  was  also  ' 

taining  possession  of  any  religious  works,  except 

ther,  she  was  never  to  be  permitted  to  attead  a  place  of  christian  worship  ;  that  this,  and  the 

purchase  of  any  christian  books,  might  Em  eDeotuellj  prevented,  she  was  never  to  go  out  but 

in  the  company  of  another."-P.  177. 

The  blandishments  and  insults  which  she  receives  by  turns  from  these  relatives 
being  found  ineffectual  to  shake  her  purpose,  the  interposition  of  the  rabbis  is 
called  in  as  a  last  retort.  One  day  two  of  these,  and  several  elders  and  other 
Jews,  are  invited  to  her  uncle's  house,  and  she  is  permitted  to  meet  them  at  the 
dinner-  table,  from  which,  fo»  some  time  before,  she  had  been  banished.  Dinner 
being  ended,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  having  withdrawn,  she  is  left  with 
the  rabbis  and  elders.  Through  a  disquisition  of  seven  hours  she  maintains  her 
ground  against  these  learned  disputants. 

"  Finding  at  length  that  hor  religion  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything  they  could  say 
or  do,  the  smouldering  fires  of  their  ill-concealed  rage  burst  forth—'  God  hath  done  with 
thee! 'exclaimed  a  Itabbi.    'He  hath  spoken  to  thee,  blaspheming  apostate,  by  the  mouths  of 

you— Iwlllask'noniorc  than  thia  will  you  permit  me  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  tho  dead  ?'  '  I  tell  you,'  =aid  the  Rabbi, '  we  have  proved  to  you  from  our 
writings  that  Jesus  of  Nntareth  was  an  impostor  and  seducer!  That  tho  Messiah  basnet 
yet  come!  You  have  hardened  your  heart— we  will  hear  mi  more.'  '  Sir,  it  is  too  murh  to 
say  you  have  proved  it ;  for  tbe  honour  of  my  Divine  Master,  I  must  declare  tho  truth.  You 
have  not  done  so  ;  yourselves  know  it.  You  have  laid  nothing  really  convincing  ;  you  have 
brought  forward  no  sound  evidence.  This  you  must  surely  feel,  unless  you  have  forgotten 
I  be  nature  of  what  you  have  said.  My  weak  self  could,  with  the  help  of  God,  have  refuted 
all  I  have  heard  to  night  againat  the  Messiah  ship  of  Jesus.'  '  Wilt  thou  then  deny  it,  young 
incorrigible?     Wilt  thou  put  all  present  to  tho  lie?     Then,  on  God's  behalf,  I  smile   tliee,' 
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.to  ;  I  will  ;  I   evei 

■elder,  and  Ihe  same  moment  he  spat  in  her  face.  Leila  buried  it  in  iter  handkerchief. 
-  Then,'  uid  the  Rabbi,  '  I  pronounce  that  your  name  is  cat  off  from  your  nation  ;  that  it 
is  blotted  from  under  henren.  Thou  hut  wilfully  forsaken  God,  and  would  not  hearken  tn 
his  reproof,  and  now  lie  hath  forsaken  thee.  Thou  art  an  offence  in  his  sight.  I  pronounce 
theo  excommunicated,  and  every  Jew  who  shall  hereafter  keep  thy  company,  I  pronounce 
Against  him  the  anathema  of  Jehovah  our  Lawgiver  and  our  King.'  "— F.  106. 
An  elder  then  begun  to  read  a  form  of  words  nearly  corresponding  with  Deuter- 
- <uio my  xsriii.  15-22,  in  which  the  curses  of  God  wen:  denounced  on  the  alleged 
apostate,  and  all  who  would  hold  correspondence  with  her.  She  was  next  called 
to  subscribe  her  name  to  some  document,  the  contents  of  which  she  never  knew, 
slid  having  written  her  name  as  required,  she  was  ordered  to  depart. 

This  treatment  of  his  beloved  daughter  was  more  than  her  father  hod  expected, 
and  not  only  opened  anew  the  fountain  of  his  affections  toward  her,  hut  in  con- 
nection with  her  subsequent,  or  rather  consequent,  severe  illness  and  death,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  reception  of  the  same  precious  truths  for  which  she  had 
■endured  so  much.  The  nervous  shock,  and  continued  privations  to  which  sin.- 
had  been  exposed,  were  too  much  fop  her  tender  frame ;  and  having  lingered  a  fen- 
months  in  a  wasting  disease,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  aged  twenty  years  mid 
eighteen  days. 

We  could  have  wished,  hod  space  permitted,  to  advert  to  the  deathbed  experi- 
ence and  testimonies  of  a  character  so  rare  and  worthy,  but  for  these  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.. 

I  n  a  concluding  chapter,  the  compiler  of  "  Leila  Ada's  Memoir,"  gives  ua  some 
specimens  of  her  writing,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  These  will  be  read  with  ranch 
interest,  not  simply  in  connection  with  her  very  remarkable  history,  hut  as  being 
in  themselves  rely  pleasing  and  elegant  productions.  The  volume  from  which  we 
have  gleaned  this  sketch,  wo  most  cordially  commend  to  all,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  members  of  the  house  of  Israel.  It  dis- 
closes, with  great  distinctness,  the  workings  of  the  infidelity  which  dwells  in  the 
Jewish  heart,  and  will  be  useful  in  suggesting  hints  ns  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Gospel  may  he  presented  to  the  Jewish  mind  with  most  likelihood  of  leaving 
upon  it,  through  grace,  a  serious  and  saving  impression. 


SCIte  {Meaner* 

the  BASS  nocK.  which,   in   stormy  weather,  could  not  be 
landed — fdr  from  friends  and  home, — more 

A  more  miserable  and  forlorn  prison-house  tban  forty  poor  sufferers  were  incarcerated, 

than  this  of  the  Baas  rock  it  is  impossible  some  for  a  period  of  six  years.     Some  mi- 

<o  conceive.    With  no  fresh  water — for  the  serable  consolation  might  be  derived  from 

water  to  he  found  on  the  rock  was  ofieu  beholding — when  they  were  permitted  to 

corrupted,  and  the  prisoner*  were  obliged  behold   it— the  glorious  scene  of  nature's 

40  milt  It  with  oatmeal  heforc  it  could  be  loveliness  which  spread  itself  on  every  hand 

drunk— washed  at  limes  by  the  spray  from  around  them.    The  "highway  of  nations" 

the  boiling  ocean  below,  and  exposed  tu  around,  or  the  bright  heavens  above— the 

the  damps  which  aroso  from  the  water  dm-  changes  of  atmosphere — the  glorious  sun- 

r.Ung  down  from   the  pent-house  surface  rise  or  sunset — the  darkening  storm — all 

above ;  in  narrow  and  inconvenient  room?,  would   have    their  attractions  in  such  a 

some  of  ihem  lighted  by  slits  far  above  Patmos.     They  could  look  at  Tantallon, 

their  heads  — liable,  from  the  situation  of  but  in  the  tales  of  its  wild  chivalry  and 

the    prisons,    (o    have    their    movements  fierce  warfare  there  was   little   to   touch 

watched,  their  sufferings  insulted,  and  their  their   sympathies.     Berwick-law    rose    up 

conversation  overheard — the  rooms  ordi-  near  them,  but  naked,  stern,  and  forbid- 

narily  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  compel  them  ding,  presenting  to  them  no  idea  of  sympa- 

sometiihes  to  put  their  bead  and  shoulders  ihetic  life.    The  eye  could  wander  on  to 

out  of  the  window,  in  order  to  draw  fresh  the  huge  crags  which  marked  the  distant 

u  r— exposed   to   the   fierceness  of  every  Arthur's  Seat,  perhaps  to  think  that,  within 

»ind  that  blew— oftenin  want  of  provisions,  the  privy-council  chamber,  at  the  base  of 
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those  hills,  some  poor  victim  whom  they  long."  He  was  threatened  with  death; 
knew,  was  at  that  moment  undergoing  the  but  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  The  garri- 
torture  so  dreadfully  familiar  to  them-  sou  were  compelled  to  send  him  on  shore, 
•elves ;  the  more  smiling  coast  of  Fife  pre-  He  afterwards  became  an  exemplary  Chris. 
tented  its  singular  and  picturesque  undo-  tian.  Even  this  prison  was  no  security 
lations  to  their  view,  but  far,  far  away ;  against  such  influences.  The  history  of 
many  of  them  could  look  from  that  prison  Feilen's  future  career  was  full  of  remark- 
fastness  upon  the  locality  of  their  homes  able  incidents,  which  we  must  not  stay  to 
and  their  ministry,  only  to  lament  a  de-  relate.  Within  these  walls  wag  also  found 
nonnced  religion  and  an  outraged  covenant.  James  Mitchell,  wbo  made  an  unsuccessful 
What  could  comfort  them  ?  Nothing  but  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
gospel  truth  and  a  good  conscience.  which  he  justified  by  passages  of  Old  Tes- 
«B.  that  hath  light  within  l,ii  own  pore  breast  t?n,!nt  h«t^' ,.  de  was  apP«*ended  by 
Can  sit  i'  the  centra  and  enjoy  bright  day;  the  brother  of  the  primate.  In  order  to 
Bat  he  who  bide)  a  dark  brsut  and  foul  extort  a  confession  from  him,  Sharp  swore 

thoughts,         "  with  uplifted  hands,  by  the  living  God, 

Benighted  walks  beneath  tb«  noon.dav  son:         ..    ™    J: .      .,  C  -  i,  ,.      .-  .  °_    ,' 

HimMlfiihi.owndiaifiion."— Miltos,  Comui.  that  no  harm  shoulrl  befall  him  if  he  made 
a  full  discovery."  By  authority  of  Lauder. 
The  following  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  dale,  also,  his  life  was  promised  hint  on  a 
the  prisoners-.— "Every  day  I  read  the  similar  condition.  He  confessed,  and  sub- 
Scriptures,  exhorted  and  taught  therefrom,  scribed  the  confession,  and  was  sentenced 
and  prayed  with  such  of  our  society  as  our  to  hare  his  right  hand  cut  off.  But  as  he 
masters  did  permit  to  worship  God  together,  refused  to  repeat  this  acknowledgment 
and  this  two  times  a-dav.  I  studied  He-  ■  before  the  court  of  justiciary,  which  was 
brew  and  Greek,  and  gained  some  know-  necessary  to  his  punishment,  the  prosecu- 
ledge  in  these  oriental  languages.  I  like-  tors  pleaded  that  they  were  exempt  from 
wise  read  some  divinity,  and  wrote  a  their  promise.  He  was  sentenced,  therefore, 
treatise  on  faith,  with  some  other  miscel-  to  be  examined  by  torture.  The  horrible 
lanies,  and  wrote  some  letters  to  christian  instrument  called  the  "  boots  "  was  brought 
friends  and  relations.  Thus  I  spent  my  forward.  This  consisted  of  several  pieces  of 
time,  and  not  without  some  fruit."  Another  wood  firmly  fixed  together,  leaving  an  apcr- 
gaid,u  I  have  the  experience  of  that  saving,  turefor  the  reception  of  the  leg  of  the  ac- 
'  Tanta  at  dulcede  ctleitit  gondii,  vi  li  una  cased.  When  it  was  thus  fitted  on,  wedges 
guttoda  defiutrtt  in  inftnaon,  totam  amoritu-  were  violently  driven  with  a  mallet  be- 
dinaa  mfemi  abtorbtret.'  "  tween  the  boot  and  the  leg,  which,  com- 
So  long  as  time  shall  endure,  the  Bass  pressing  the  shin-bone,  caused  the  most 
rock  will  remain  an  imperishable  moan-  exquisite  suffering;.  He  was  bound  in  an 
ment  to  John  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Here  aria-chair,  and  asked  which  leg  should  be 
was  imprisoned  Robert  Gillespie,  wbo  had  taken.  The  executioner  was  commanded 
opened  a  conventicle  and  preached  without  to  take  either,  and  the  left  leg  was  inserted. 
licence  and  without  lawful  ordination.  He  But  Mitchell  lifted  it  out,  and  said,  "Since 
was  kept  for  a  time  totally  secluded  from  the  judges  have  not  determined  it,  take  the 
all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  though,  best  of  the  two,  for  I  freely  bestow  it  in 
latterly,  the  injunction  was  relaxed.  Here,  the  cause,"  and  he  put  in  the  other  leg. 
too,  was  found  Alexander  Peden,  once  mi-  As  stroke  after  stroke  descended,  questions 
aiater  of  Glenlnce,  in  Galloway,  but  pro-  were  put  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  answers 
bibited  by  the  Scottish  act  of  Parliament  written  down.  But  nothing  satisfactory 
from  exercising  his  ministerial  functions,  was  elicited.  At  last,  the  prisoner  fainted, 
He  joined  the  Covenanters,  and  although  and  was  borne  off.  It  was  proposed  to 
he  parted  from  them  before  they  proceeded  proceed  with  the  other  leg,  bnt  the  inten- 
ts the  fight  of  the  P en tland- hills,  was  yet  tion  was  abandoned,  through  the  fears  of 
proceeded  against  as  if  be  bad  been  ac-  Sharp  that  be  should  have  a  shot  from  a 
tnally  present  at  that  battle.  Hewasprob-  steadier  band.  At  length,  after  much  im- 
ably  confined  in  this  prison  during  four  prisonment — partly  on  the  Baas  rock — he 

Sirs.-  A  singular   circumstance  marked  was  tried  for  the  attempted  assassination. 

history  in  this  spoL    One  day,  a  soldier  The  principal  evidence  was  derived  from 

"  ning  by  him,  cried  out,  "The  devil  take  his  own  confession,  made  four  years  pre 

m  1  "  Peden,  wbo  spoke  with  authority,  viously.    In  vain  did  Mitchell  plead  the 

*■■■""            ,n  i  thau  knoweet  not  what  promise  under  which  that  confession  had 


him!'' 

thou  art  saying ;  bnt  thou  wilt  repent  that."  been  made.  It  was  solemnly  denied,  even 
.The  soldier  was  terrified,  and  sent  for  Peden  by  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Sharp.  When, 
.  to  pray  with  him.  When  next  it  was  bis  on  his  trial,  Mitchell's  counsel  asked  for 
■  turn  to  relieve  guard,  he  said,  "  I  will  lift  .  the  production  of  the  minutes  which  con- 
no  arms  against  Jesus  Christ's  cause,  nor  tained  the  promise  under  which  the  confes- 
.  persecute  bis  people  j  I  have  done  that  too  sion   had    Men    made,    the   request  was 
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denied,  upon  the  plea,  which  Lauderdale 
was  not  ashamed  to  urge,  that  the  books  of 
the  council  were  the  ting's  secret!  Mit- 
chell was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Grass  market.  When  the  court  broke  up, 
the  lords  of  the  privy-council  referred  to 
the  records,  and  there  found  the  promise 
made  to  Mitchell  which  the;  had  jnst  de- 
nied. For  a  moment  Lauderdale  wavered, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  grant  a  reprieve. 
But  Sharp  was  resolute.  "Then,"  said 
Lauderdale,  'Met  Mitchell  glorify  God  in 
the  Grassmarket  I  "  Bishop  Burnet  gives 
the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Primrose, 
the  clerk-register,  for  this  statement.  It 
was  this  conduct  of  Sharp  which,  probably, 
led  to  his  death  two  years  after,  as  we  have 
related.  Mitchell  was  executed,  and  died 
with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr.  This  at- 
tempted assassination  exhibits  the  stern 
ferocity  engendered  by  the  Scottish  cove- 
nant, and  the  inflexible  firmness  of  some 
who  were  bound  by  its  provisions!  We 
honour  conscience  ;  but  conscience  and  law 
are  not  identical.  The  men  acted  as  they 
believed  ;  hut  their  belief  was  not  founded 
upon  what  was  written.  Mitchell  originally 
deserved  to  die  ;  but  no  Words  can  express 
the  ssutinientB  due  to  the  treachery,  bar- 
barity, and  infamy  of  those  who  condemned 

The  close  of  Blackader's  labours  bore  a 
singular  relation  to  the  scene  of  his  iro- 

{risonment.  Ten  days  before  his  appre- 
ension  he  had  preached  on  a  hill  opposite 
to  the  Bass  rock,  and  had  prayed  with 
Special  energy  for  those  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  that  desolate  fortress.  Soon 
after  he  was  seized  in  Edinburgh,  and  him- 
self received  a  similar  sentence.  Here  he 
died,  aged  seventy.  His  prison  is  still  to 
be  seen,  and  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
of  North  Berwick  marks  the  spot  of  his 
"  it.— Footstep*  of  our  Forefathers, 


Sept. 


Wi  would  compare  Reason  nnd  Faith  to  the 
two  trusty  spies,  faithful  amongst  the  faith- 
less, who  confirmed  each  other's  report  at 
that  good  land  which  flowed  with  milk  sad 
honey,  and  to  both  of  whom  the  promise 
of  a  rioh  inheritance  was  given,  and  in  das 
time  amply  redeemed. — Regere. 


The  evidence  «f  relfgie*  is  fully  suneient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  probation,  bow  fir 
sosser  it  is  from  bains;  satislhotory  as  to 
taw  porta***  ef  cariosity  or  aay  ataac:  and 

indeed  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  former 
in  several  respects,  which  it  would  not  do 
if  it  were  so  overbearing  as  it  required—- 
Buffer. 

There  is  light  enough  far  those  whose 
sincere  wish  is  to  see— darkness  enough  to 
confound  these  of  an  opposite  disposition.— 


Some  make  the  discharge  of  the  christian 
ministry  to  consist  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  church  and  the  dignity  of  their  func- 
tion ;  others  in  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  sectaries,  and  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church  go- 
vernment ;  a  third  sort,  in  examining 
speculative  points  and  mystical  parts  of  re- 
ligion ;  few,  in  the  meantime,  considering 
either  in  what  the  true  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  character  consists,  or  the  only 
end  for  which  church  government  was  at 
all  established,  or  the  practical  influence 
which  can  alone  make  speculative  points 
worth  our  attention— the  'reformation  of  the 
lives  of  men,  and  the  promotion  of  their 
truest  happiness  here  and  hereafter. — 
Gilpin's  Lift. 


The  infamous  Jeffreys  was  a  worthy  egest 
of  James  in  this  new  crusade  against  libettj 
of  conscience.  The  «M  high  eommisBWB 
court  was  restored,  and  this  man,  new 
chancellor,  was  its  chief  commissioner, 
aided  by  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Hoehester.  One  of  Nk 
first  victims  of  this  new  confederation  was 
Richard  Baxter,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  aided  by  Br  Sher- 
lock, was  cited  for  portions  of  his  pan- 
5 brass  of  the  New  Testament  referring  to 
iocesan  bishops,  and  the  lawfulness  «f 
resisting  the  civil  power.  The  vthsletnrnn- 
actron  was  a  matchless  specimen  of  euros- 
tery  and  tyranny.  When  he  appeared  m 
Westminster  Hall,  it  was  moved  ott  his  be- 
half, as  he  wasextremejy  ill,  that  the  trial 
should  be  delayed.  Jeffreys,  in 
shouted  out :  "  We  bave  had  t 
other  sorts  of  persons,  but  now  i 
saint  to  deal  with,  and  I  k 
wirhsaints  as  well  as  uh 
Oa  tea  in  the  pillory  "  (be  waa  actually  these 
at  the  moment,  for  his  evidence  respecting 
the  popish  plot,  and  richly  deserved  bis 
punishment),  "  and  he  says  he  suffers  far 
die  truth,  and  so  says  Baxter;  but  if  Bax- 
ter did  but  stand  on  the- other  side  of  the 
pillory  with  htin,  I  would  say  '  Two  ef  the 

Seatest  rogues  and  scoundrels  in  the  kin£- 
m  stood  there.'"  The  rest  of  the  trial 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  com- 
mencement. Baxter  was  defended  by  Poi- 
lexfen,  who  became,  in  the  course  of  lbs 
trial,  the  object  of  Jeffreys'  fiiry.  Jennys 
told  him,  "You  cant  re  the  jury  Were- 
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hand.     Oonto,  Amu,"  mM  bo,  "  what  da  Und,  have  been  mom  moral  than  the  ssmo 

you  say  la  this  count  ?"  quoting  a  portion  class  of  other  nation*.     Those  who  preach - 

of  the  paraphrase  :   "  1b  he  not  au  old  knave  ed  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pure  mind, 

to  interpret  this  as  belonging  to  liturgies?"  have  always  produced  mora  virtue   than 

"  So  do  others,"  replied  Pollexfen,  "  of  the  those  who   preached  good  works,   or   the 

Church  of  England,  who  would  be  loath  so  mere  regulation  of  outward  acta. — Sir  Jama 

to-  wrong  the  cause  of  litargiat,  aa  to  make  ifackmtoih'i  Journal. 

•hem  a  novel  invention,  or  not  to  be  able  to  

dmte  thorn  as  early  as  the  Scribes  and  Pha-  surriBiira  uses  onu  ixamplb, 
riaooa."     "No,  no,  Mr  Pollexfen,"  said  the 

judge;  "they  were  loog-winded,  extensive  When   the  Mexican  emperor   Gatidozin 

prayers,  such  aa  they  used  to  say  when  they  was  put  upon  the  rack  by  the  soldiers  of 

appropriated  Gad  to  themselves:  'Lard,  Cortes,  one  of  fail  nobles  who  lay  in  tor- 

w»  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  tures  at  the  same  time,  complained  pite- 

dear  people. '  *    And  then  be  snorted,  and  ously  to  his  sovereign  of  the  pain  he  endur- 

squeaked  through  his  nose,  and  clenched  ud.      "  Do   you   think,"  said    Gatimozin, 

oaa  hands,  and  lifted  up  his  eyas,  mimicking  "that  I  lie  upon  roses?"    The  nobleman 

their  Banner,  and  running  on  furiously,  aa  ceased  moaning,  and  expired  in  silence. 

be  said  they  used  to  pray  ;  but  oki  Pollex-  When  a  Christian  thinks  his  sufferings  for 

fen  gave  him  a  bite  now  and  then,  though  sin,  pain,  etc,  intolerable,  let  him  remem- 

ho  could  hardly  get  in  a  word.     "  Why,  ber  those  of  his  Lord  endured  patiently  on 

my  lord,"  said  he,    "    some  will  think  it's  that  bed  of  sorrow,  the  crass,  and  he  will 

hard  measure  to  stop  tbese  men's  mouths,  think  so  no  longer. — Bishop  Home. 

and  not  let   them    speak  through   their  

noses."     "Pollexfen,     said  Jeffreys,  "I  THB  pora'g   fi™»it  *no  nawMOOa 

know  you  well.     I  will  set  a  mark  upon  ooTBiummT. 
jou.     You're  the  patron  of  the  faction.     • 

*      <    Don't  we  know  how  be  preached  These  [in  the  Roman  Slates]  a  man  may 

formerly :  he  used  to  encourage   all  the  be  imprisoned  by  any  one  of  at  least  five 

women  and  maids  to  bring  their  bodkins  different  authorities,  perhaps  without  even 

and  thimbles,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  knowing  why.  Does  he  eat  a  cutlet  instead 

the  king,  of  ever  blessed  memory,— an  old  ofamackarel  on  a  Friday? — ths  curate,  or 

schismatiual  knave,  .a  hypocritical  villain,  the  rural  vicar  (iiicario  faraneo),  may,  and 

■e      •    •    What  ailed  the  old  blockhead,  in  the  small  towns  does,  send  him  to  prison* 

the  utttAaukfut  villain,  that  ho  would  not  Does  he  miss  going  to  the  confessional  at 

oenfbraa?    Was  he  wiser,  or  better  than  Eastar? — his  name  is  posted  up  outside  the 

•entruwn?     •      •    ■    A  oe«r:eit*tt,  stub-  church  door,  and  the  parson  may,  and  often 

tnru,  fanatical  dog, — bang  him  !    This  one  does,  send  him  to  prison.    Docs  he  take  a 

old  fellow  hath  east  More  foproouh  upon  fancy  to  read  a  book  which  the  priests 

•Woomwitutlou  arid  discipline  of  ourchuroh  hare  declared  he  ought  not  to  read?— ho 

(ban  witt  be  wiped  off  these  hundred  years,  may  be  imprisoned,  and  generally  is,  either 

Bat  111  bundle  hint  for  it :  for,  by  G— — ,  by  the  parson,  the  vicar,  or  the  Inquisition, 

ho   deserves  to  be  whipped  through  the  Does  he  love,  and  design  to  marry  ? — If 

«ity  I"  any  of  these  reverend  gentlemen  happen  to 

The  jury  round  Baxter  guilty,  and  Jcf-  be  smitten  with  the  bright  eyes  of  his  in- 

fray*  Mid  him  that  there  wasn't  an  honest  tended,  he  is  forbidden  to  visit  her,  on  the 

■san  in  England  trot  what  took  him  for  a  pretence  that  it  might  raise  a  scandal ;  and 

groat  knave.    The  sentence  was,  that  he  should   he  disobey,   he  may  be,   and   is, 

should  be  mud  600  marks ;  bo  imprisoned  thrown   into   prison.    Does   an  unfaithful 

*H1  it  was   paid;;    and'  enter  into  rsoog-  wife  obtain  the  favour  of  the  curate  or  the 

nnlanoaa  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years,  vicar  ? — the  aggrieved  husband  must  keep 

Jeffreys  proposed  the  addition  of  a  whip,  the  dishonoured  creature  under  his  roof,  if 

ping  through  the  city,  but  in  tsrts  he  was  they  so  will  it ;  and  if  without  their  autho- 

oTermlod.    Being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  rity  he  separates  himself  from  her,  he  is 

Btmtsr  was  imprisoned  for  two  yean,  tills  sent  off  to  prison,  while  she  remains  mis- 

ofaaasie  of   menanres   set  him  at  liberty,  tress  of  his  household.    For  all  these,  and 

During  his  imprisonment,  he  was  visited  many  other  causes,  a  man  may  be  sent  to 

by  Matthew  Henry,  who  relates  the  con-  the  ecclesiastical  prison  by  the  church  an- 

rersation  which    took  place    during    the  thorities,  and  this  without  being  interro- 

interview. — Footsteps  of  our  Formatters,  gated,  without  knowing  either  accuser  or 

witnesses,  and  often  ignorant  of  tho  nature 

of  the   accusation.    The  civil  authorities, 
also,  which  are  numerous,  from  the  Briga- 

Tsnt   Calviubrtie    people  of   Scotland,  of  diet  of  the  Carabinteri  to  the  Delegate, 

JswttotrJand,  of  Holland,  and  of  New  Eng-  may,  and  do,  incarcerate  much  in  the  same 


way,  and  for  the  sum  and  ether  similar 
offences.  For  a  description  of  the  prisons 
and  farms  of  procedure  observed  in  the 
courts,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Hr  Gladstone'! 
pamphlet,  with  this  observation,  that  in  the 
church  courts  the  accused  has  not  even  the 
consolation  of  having  a  trial,  no  matter  how 
irregular, — that  his  friends  may  never  learn 
to  which  of  the  many  dungeons  be  bad 
been  sent  to  pine  away  his  miserable  life — 

We  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  cri- 
minal code,  but  are  governed  bj  edicts  and 
proclamations,  some  of  them  (will  it  be  be- 
lieved?) as  old  as  the  dmes  of  the  Em- 
perors. Of  course,  every  possible  offence 
and  crime  is  mentioned  in  these  edicts ;  — 
as  for  the  punishment,  that  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  person  who  passes  sentence. 
Every  edict  and  proclamation,  including 
both  those  proceeding  from  the  higher  au- 
rhich  apply  to  the  whole  state, 


his  own  district, 
crime  a  specific  punishment,  ends  thus — 
"ed  altre  maggion  pens,  secondo  il  uostro 
arbitrio  ; "  ("  and  othrr  areata- punishment) 
according  to  our  free  will") 

In  criminal  matters  the  civil  judge  has 
no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  any  person 
connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  church.  Thus  not  only  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  etc.,  but  even  the  young  urchin  who 
has  assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb,  and  re- 
ceived what  they  call  the  first  order,  are  all 
Jrotected  from  the  lay  tribunals.  I  may 
ere  mention  that  in  Italy,  children  des- 
tined by  their  parents  for  the  church  are 
clothed  in  the  priest's  habit  when  only  sit 
or  seven  years  old,  and  these,  after  having 
been  once,  I  should  say,  consecrated,  and 
entered  in  the  first  order,  provided  they 
fulfil  certain  easy  conditions,  are  ever  after 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  churchmen,  eren 
should  they  become  soldiers.  "Semel  ab- 
bot, temper  abbas,"  is  their  motto.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  very  servants  of  a  bishop, 
prelate,  or  cardinal,  and  even  their  servants' 
wives,  are  not  amenable  to  the  lay  tribun- 
als. They  may  insult,  rob,  and  murder, 
but  no  one  except  the  bishop  has  power  to 
punish  them. 

In  civil  matters,  besides  these  privileged 
persons,  all  widows,  orphans,  and  charitable 
institutions,  are  also  under  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  in  all  their  litigations  have 
the  privilege  of  bringing  their  opponents 
before  their  own  exclusive  courts  of  judi- 
cature. It  would  reunite  volumes  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  intricate  or- 
ganisation and  cumbrous  forms  observed  In 
these  tribunals.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all 
the  cavillons  and  interminable  proceedings 
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of  Heme,  a  node!  of  010*7  ana  expedition 
procedure.  AndbeaideeaUttrls,weEoman 

are  blessed  with  an  "  Vditors  S^iitmn," 
an  official  who,  while  an  unhappy  Urigwit 
is  congratulating  himself  on  seeing  at  l&st 
his  case  decided,  and  the  suit  at  as  end, 
grants  his  adversary  a  rescript,  which  cos- 
pets  him  again  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  judged  of  the 
higher  courts  are  priests,  utterly  ignorant 
of  law,  or  of  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  even  then  a  stranger  can  have 
bnt  a  taint  idee,  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
governed,  or  rather  misgoverned.  Now  I 
ash  any  dispassionate  Englishman  whether, 
if  he  lived  in  a  country  like  ours,  be  would, 
or  would  not,  be  a  revolutionist  f — which 
-would  he,  or  would  he  not,  attempt 

ihisiotbTti-  — • ■■"  - 

him  ?— Mkolini 


A  Romas  Catholic,  writing  from  Dundee, 
says: — "  Conversions  [to  Popery  Tare  lew 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
because  there  we  have  to  tcrtttle  with  Cal- 
vinism, which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  seel 
of  unbelief  [in  Popery  I  j" 


TEE  CROSS  I(T  ITALY. 

A  latb  writer  says : — "  In  Italy  the  ersci- 
fix  is  the  first  object  put  in  the  bands  of 
the  child,  and  it  wean  this  figure  upon  it* 
neck  as  an  amulet.  At  the  marriage  alar 
the  nuptial  rings  hare  the  same  Image 
engraven  upon  them.  At  the  funeral  it  is 
seen  again,  and  finally  upon  the  lotah 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  the 
daily  emblem  of  the  people.  In  approv- 
ing m,  city,  town,  or  hamlet  of  Italy,  th* 
first  object  seen  in  the  sky  is  the  cross',  it 
gleams  upon  the  banners  of  her  armies, 
and  glistens  upon  the  breasts  of  her  sol- 
diers ;  it  rises  upon  the  pinnacles  of  her 
towers,  and  looms  upon  the  moon-sail  malts 
of  her  navies."  Another  writer  adds:— 
"Alas!  it  is  every  where  hot  in  the  people's 
hearts.  The  symbol  arrests  the  attention 
on  every  ride,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  are* 
is  persecuted  out  of  the  lend.  It  is  not  s 
symbol  of  redemption  through  the  blessed 
Saviour,  but  a  perverted,  abused  syajfrfl 
of  a  great  system  of  superstition  and  im- 
posture." 

F  TUB    KOKT5H 


CONFESSIONAL  I 


When  the  Dominican  friars,  alarmed  by  a 
popular  tumult,  hastily  fled  from  then  con- 
vent, they  left  behind,  in  their  hurry,  s 
very  precious  document  which  drstloMd 
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their  practices.  This  was  a  volume  of  au- 
tograph letten  from  many  different  pre- 
lates, bishops,  and  ordinary  priests,  ad- 
dressed to  toe  President  of  the  Inquisition. 
Every  one  knows  thai  this  is  the  Pope, 
who,  however,  leave'  all  these  affairs  to  the 
General  Inquisitor, — a  Dominican.  In  nl- 
ntoat  every  one  of  these  letters  it  was  found 
that  the  writer  had  violated  tub  becbbtb 
uk  tbi  coHrassioHAL, —  secrets  which  they 
declare  *o  inviolable,  that  one  of  their  own 
authors  (I  do  not  at  present  remember 
which)  says  somewhere,  that  "  God  bim- 

cokfbsboh."  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  almost  every  instance  the  secrets 
revealed  in  these  letters  related  to  political 
and  state  affairs,  no  matter  in  what  coun- 
try. Many  of  these  letters  were  written 
by  Irish  and  English  prelates.  And  from 
the  whole  of  these  letters  it  was  clearly 


evident  (which  was  however  well  known  to 
us  before)  that  the  confessional  is  nothing 
but  an  engine  of  police.  This  fact  I  as- 
serted in  another  little  work  published 
about  a  year  ago,  and  it  has  never  been 
contradicted.  To  those  who  ask  why  we 
did  not  publish  these  letters  when  first  dis- 
covered, and  why  we  still  abstain  from 
doing  so,  I  reply  that  then  we  were  other- 
wise too  busy,  and  never  anticipated  that 
we  should  afterwards  be  prevented  by  the 
Pope's  return ;  and  that  now  we  are  un- 
able, because  the  precious  volume  is  con- 
cealed in  Borne,  along  with  some  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  wo  cannot  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  till  our  return  thiiher.  Should 
any  Catholic  doubt  my  word,  I  refer  him 
10  Sterbini,  Morelli,  Montecchi,  and  many 
others,  all  gentlemen  of  undoubted  veracity, 
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The  Revelation  of  St  John,  Expounded 
for  those  who  teareh  the  Scriptures.  By 
E.  W.  HeKQaTBNBEBG,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of 'Theology  in  Berlin.  Translat- 
ed from  the  Original  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Faibbaiin.    Volume  First. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clnrit. 

The  name  of  Hengstenberg  guarantees  the 
sbtmd  scholarship  and  critical  acuteness  of 
any  work  with  which  it  stands  connected.  In 
the  department  of  Old  Testament  exegesis, 
no  man  in  modem  times  has  done  so  much 
for  orthodox  Christianity.  His  defence  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  his  Expositions  of 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  place 
Hengstenberg  at  the  very  head  of  Biblical 
scholars.  His  services  as  a  professor  have 
also  been  most  useful  in  furnishing  a  speci- 
men to  German  (Indents  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  sound,  scholarly  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore,  as  well  as  in  giving  a  bias  of  a  right 
kind  to  many  of  the  theologians  of  bis  na- 
tive country  at  the  commencement  of  their 
theological  studies.  His  personal  and  po- 
lemical peculiarities,  it  is  true,  are  not  very 
attractive  ;  but  we  believe  that,  in  the 
list  of  those  who  have  fought  the  battle  of 
evangelical  truth  in  Germany,  the  name  of 
Hengstenberg  stands  second  to  only  a  very 
few. 

His  present  work  will  not  diminish  bis 
well-earned  reputation.  It  is  characterised 
by  original  thinking,  extensive  and  accu- 
rate erudition,  and  a  cordial 


creeds.  We  do  not  think  that  the  learned 
professor  of  Berlin  has  brought  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  its  exposition  to  an 
end.  We  are  not  convinced,  indeed,  that 
he  has  used  even  the  right  key  in  attempt- 
ing to  open  its  meaning.  He  has,  however, 
thrown  much  light  on  the  exegesis  of  its 
separate  portions,  and  he  defends  his  own 
theory  of  the  Apocalypse  with  great  can- 
dour, ability,  and  learning.  The  present 
volume  gives  ns  his  views  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  only  as  far  as  the  12th  chapter. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  incomplete ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  satisfac- 
tory verdict  on  the  whole  of  a  case,  only 
a  part  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  us. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  our  German  friends 
would  take  a  little  more  time  with  their 
publications.  They  rush  into  print.  We 
could  have  waited  for  the  first  part  of  Dr 
Hen  ga  ten  berg's  exposition  till  the  second 
was  ready.  The  Apocalypse  would  not 
bare  suffered  from  the  delay.  The  Doc- 
fame  would  not  have  been  k 


Juki  . 


piexed  expositors  of  all  ages  and  < 


__...  _.    ore  easy  and  more 

No  regular  plan  appears  to  be  pursued  in 
expounding  the  book,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  principle  of  exposition  adopted 
is  to  be  gathered  with  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty from  a  perusal  of  the  whole. 

In  the  introduction,  Hengstenberg  fixes 
the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  as  being  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  shortly  before  his 
death.  The  argument  on  this  point  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  quite  conclusive,  and  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  exhaustive 
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nssearoh  sad  iageaaity  whioh  dUtingnith  history."    That  the  course   thus  wrwii 

German   investigations  of  Bach  questions,  tends  greatly  to  simplify  the  exposition  of 

The  analysis  of  the  letters  to  the  Seven  the  Apocalypse,  is  undeniable.    Who  that 

Churches  is  also  very  fine.    After  proving  has  tried  to  understand  it   as  a  history, 

that  the  preface    contained    in  the   first  has  not  fainted  ia  spirit  under  the  unavavr 

ohapter  is  introductory  to  these  epistles,  ing  attempt  1     And  then,  what  a  prag- 

and  not  to  the  Booh  of  Revelation  as  a  matical  self-conceit  character  uses  those  itho 

whole,  he  calk)  in  question  the  fast  of  their  think  themselves  successful  I     The  proved 

symbolical  and  prophetical  character,  which  falsity   of   so    many    past   theories   seems 

has  so  generally  been  taken  for  granted.  only  to  beget  a  prouder  confidence  in  those 

"Unquestionably  they  form  part  of  a  who  step  into  the  vacant  places.     Still  tre 

book  which  is  destined  for  the  whole  church,  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  DrHeDgstenbergi 

But  nothing  more  follows  from  this,  than  plan  of  interpretation  as  our  own.     That 

that  they  also  partake  of  the  character  at-  the  Book  of  Revelation  lias  a  historical 

tribnted  in  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  17,  to  the  whole  of  basis,  appears  to  us  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  To  explain  it   as   merely  figurative   and 

without     which,     indeed,    holy     scripture  general,  is  far  from  satisfactory,  according 

cannot  be  conceived  to  exist.    Hie  Seven  to  oat  views  of  its  strueture. 

Churches  are  no  more  representatives  of  The  attempt  recoils  upon  itself-    Many 

sill  other  churches  than  were  the  churches  of  the  explanations  to  which  Hengstenherr 

to  which  the  other  apostles  wrote.    The  is  reduced,  in  order  to  give  the  symbolical 

walking   of   Christ    among    these   Seven  meaning  of  a  passage,  are  far  more  fantas- 

Churches  is  to  be  taken  positively,  not  ex-  tic  and   indefensible  than  even  the  most 

illusively.  One  might  just  as  well  conclude,  absurd  and  far-fetched  rendering  of  their 

that  the  two  or  three,  in  the  midst  of  whom  historical  fulfilment.    We  take  an  illnstra- 

the  Lord  has  promised  to  be,  must  repre-  tion  almost  at  random: — When  the  fifth 

sent  the  whole  church.    Besides,  there  is  angel  sounded,  the  locusts  are  said  to  "have 

also   this   very  decisive  fact,  that  these  hair  as  the  hair  of  women  " — which  is  thus 

epistles  do  not  contain  a  full  represents,-  expounded: — 

tion  even  in  its  main  features  of  the  state  "  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 

of  the  entire  christian  church.     ....  the  usual   practice  to  cut  the  hair.    The 

We  must  place  these  loiters  in  the  same  barbarous  Farthians  wore  long  hair.   Hair 

rank    with    the  other   apostolic    epistles,  like  women's  in  length,  but  kept  without 

which  likewise  rofcroriginalljandpnmarily  order,  would  present  a  frightful  spectacle, 

to  special  relations.     In  loth  cases  alike,  Any  one  that  lets  everything  in  his  body 

it  U  the  part  of  the  chorob,  by  means  of  its  grow  as   it  will,  virtually  makes   himself 

theological  expositions,  to  extract  from  the  known  as  one  who  gives  free  scope  to  his 

particular  the  general,  and  again   make  lusts  and  passions — thinks  only  of  suffering 

application  of  this  to  the  particular."  no  hindrance  to  his  natural  desires.  Amoig 

In  regard  to  all  that  follows,  it  is  enough  us  alio,  again,  kmg  hair  has  tatoat  a  tgmtal 

to  My,  that  HengBtenberg  abandons  what  of  savage  wilchaa." 

he  calls  the  hittariting  method  of  interpret'  We  are  afraid  this  hut  hit  at  young  ii/r- 

iug  it.    Seals  and  trumpets  are  alike  ex-  many,  through  its  luxuriant  locks,  lets  oat 

plained  by  him  as  symbolical,  and  general  a  good  deal  of  the  secret  weakness  of  the 

in  their  representations.    The  idea  of  the  learned  Professor's  expoeiiies.     He  tells  hi 

TeM  of  the  book  to  his  mind,  is  that  of  the  his  preface  that  the  Apocalypse  was  studiad 

conflict  of  the  church  with  what  be  terms  by  him  during  "a  heavy  season  of  afflietios, 

the  World-power,   and  the  church's  vie-  which  obliged  him  to  discontinue  for  aorae 

torv  over  H.    This  ia  not  described  hie-  months   his   official   duties. "    Even   one 

tontally  as  to  its  epochs,  but  only  figura-  kaows  that  the  period   described  is  the 

lively  sa  to  its  nature.   Fran  irreconcilable  crisis  of  Hengs  ten  berg's  strife  with  the  a- 

and  confusing  schemes  of  apooalj  ptic  his-  tionab'ate  of  his  country.   Tlinflrrrn  i  inn  aw 

tory,   Hengstenberg  takes  refuge   in   the  an  all  clauses  of  the  sceptical  tbeolopiu*  of 

denial  of  its  historical  character.    With  Germany,  and  their  united  deannciatiaas 

tho  tedioBg  Chroniclers  of  its  dates,  the  of  him,  nndermiaed  his  health  and  spirits, 

irascible   professor    has   almost   aa   little  and  the  ttroug  man  was  prostrated.    Wa 

patience  as  with  his   old  opponents,    the  ass  tmW  grateful  that  he  was  ™eto*ed,aad 

friends  of  Light.  Of  his  own  beloved  Bengel,  especially  that  the  furious  attacks  of  waioh 

who    furnishes   him   with    the'  best   ma-  be  was  the  object  only  did  him  good ;  bat 

tevial  for  bis   devotional  remarks,  be  yet  we  fear  that    his   peculiar    dreUMlantes, 

takes  the  liberty  of  saying,  "  Even  his  re-  were  not  without  their  influence  on  Us  Jn- 

sowseesawd  his  rave  unction  have  not  sne-  teratretations  of  the  Revelation  of  John.  Wa 

ceesled  ia   preventing  many  parts  of  bis  seeintheratheobvionsreflectionoftbeiaMfB 

eiBKertion  4am  being  ■»  farther  edifying,  of  modern  continental  Europe.     He  found 

tl«>ae»aa>aatWfatSedeisrsj6aaisdiisu>ewal  than  "a  sad,"  he  tail*  us,  and  he  flaw-  <C 
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very  often,  we  find,  on  toe  back  of  bis 
enemies!  "At  the  period  of  my  recovery," 
he  adds  "  there  was  scarcely  a  point  of  any 
moment  respecting  which  I  did  not  think 
that  I  had  obtained  light;"  and  there  are 
many  matters  besides  the  World-power,  and 
much  nearer  home,  on  which  information  is 
obtained  by  him  from  the  opened  seals  and 
the  sounding  trumpets!  We  leave  our  readers 
to  ooniirm  these  observations  for  themselves. 
We  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find 
in  this  volume  much  scriptural  truth,  and 
.many  exquisite  uufoldings  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  in  dark  places.  Their  study  of 
the  book  will  be  amply  rewarded.  The 
translation  is  at  once  accurate  and  lively. 
We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  expect  then  to  be 
■.ble  to  speak  of  it  still  more  confidently  as 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  already  distin- 
guished achievements  of  its  author  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  literature. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  writ- 
ten,-the  second  volume  of  Hengstenberg 's 
Exposition  haa  reached  ns.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  a  more  careful  preparation  than 
its  predecessor.  Besides  bringing  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apocalypse  to  a  dose, 
various  important  dissertations  on  its  au- 
thorship, style,  and  other  cognate  topics  are 
appended.  Our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  work  is  more  than  confirmed  by  a 

Eeruaal  of  its  second  part.  We  are  sorry, 
owever,  to  see  such  crudities  supported  by 
a  name  like  Hengstenberg's,  as  those 
broached  in  bis  explanation  of  ■>  i««;,  in 
Rev.  sis.  31,  where  he  says,  "  Only  as  a 
preliminary  punishment  does  bodily  death 
fall  upon  them.  They  shall  be  sent  into 
hell  at  the  final  judgment,  if  tbey  have  not 
meanwhile,  in  the  intermediate  state,  at- 
tained to  salvation  as  those  who  have  only 
sinned  against  the  Son  of  man,  and  not 
against  the  Holy  Spirit"  We  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  this  pettled  absurdity  of  the 
modern  German  evangelical  school  disfigur- 
ing the  pages  of  the  orthodox  editor  of  the 
"  Kirch  en  jeitung." 

We  fear,  too,  that  the  rumours  rccentjy 
current  in  reference  to  his  tendencies  to- 
wards Borne,  may  gather  strength  from 
sentences  such  as  these : — "  How  did  the 
Reformers  And  the  ehureh,  and  how  do  we 
find  it  after  it  has  been  inundated  with 
rationalism?  The  conflict  with  unbelief 
deadens,  the  conflict  with  Catholicism  re- 
freshes. An  impartial  historical  survey 
presents  the  result,  that  both  churches,  ie* 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed,  are 
necessary  to  each  other." 

This  sapient  conclusion,  coming  from 
any  one  else  than  a  German  professor, 
might  excite  alarm.  As  it  is,  it  U  lately  only 

to  prawse  a  smile. 
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New     Translation,     Expositioh,    a*d 
Chronological  Abrakgejceut  q/  At 
Boole  of  Psalms  ;  with  Critical  Notes  o» 
the  Hebrew  Text.    By  Behjamin  Weiss, 
Missionary  to  the  Jews,  Algiers.    Author 
of  "  A  Christian  Jew  on   the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,"    Sve,     Pp.  S39. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  fiUpbant  &  Sou. 
The  principal  novelty  of  this  work  Is  the 
attempt  to  assign  to  each  Psalm  its  own 
place,  according  to  the  time  of  its  original 
composition.    The  author  haa  endeavoured. 
to   fashion  a  chronology  of  the  Psalms 
from  the  history  of  David,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  order  in  which  they  commonly 
appear.   This  has  been  done  by  "diligently 
and  carefully  tracing,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  from 
the  application  of  David's  history  to  the 
contents  of  the  Psalm,  the  exact  time  and 
occasion  of  its  composition.    The  author 
by  no  means  presumes  to  say,  that  he  has 
found  ont  the  occasion  on  which  all  the 
Davidic  Psalms  were  written,  or  even  that 
they  can  all  be  correctly  ascertained  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  be  is  able  to  say,  that  si 


id  diligent 

inquiries  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 
— the  Lord  has  enabled  him,  by  these 
means,  to  see  many  of  the  most  seemingly 
obscure  songs  of  Zion,  in  quite  a  different 
light."  But  while  acknowledging,  as  every 
one  must  do,  that  the  period  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  composition  throw  much 
light  upon  the  sacred  odes,  we  have  very 
considerable  doubts  bow  far,  in  many  cases, 
such  a  knowledge  can  be  acquired.  Not 
unseldom  it  must  be  a  mere  conjecture. 
The  author,  for  example,  makes  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  to  be  "  the  firstling  of  the) 
poetical  flock  which  David  offered  to  God.!" 
lie  supposes  that  this  noble  lyric  was  com- 
posed by  him  soon  after  he  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Israel.  It  may  be  so ;  eat 
as  there  is  nothing  save  internal  evidence, 
another  critic  might  refer  it  to  a  much 
later  date.  He  might  argue,  that  it  was 
only  after  he  had  ascertained,  by  a  long 
experience,  that  the  golden  round  of  royalty 
may  encircle  an  uneasy  head,  his  mind 
recurred  with  such  freshness  to  the  pastoral 
scenes  of  his  early  years,  and  called  np  so 
vividly  the  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters,  on  which  his  youthful  limbs  hod 
reclined.  We  do  not  think  that  there  are 
materials  enough  for  that  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  Psalms  which  has  been 
here  attempted.    Failure  is  inevitable,  bo 
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able.  Without  professing  to  coincide  In 
all  instances,  either  with  the  correctness  of 
the  translation  and  exposition,  or  with  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  by  which  tkt 
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results  have  bean  reached,  we  cannot  t*t 
regard  this  m  a  merijorioua  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Psalms. 

Trb  Jouknal  of  Sachet.  Liteeatctie. 
New  Series.  No.  IV.  .Inly. 
London :  Blukider. 
This  Journal  maintains  its  ground  well  as 
to  the  spirit,  ability,  and  general  interest  of 
its  contents ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
it  is  steadily  extending  in  point  of  circula- 
tion. In  the  July  Number,  the  first  article 
presents  an  intelligent  and  judicious  view 
of  the  service  rendered  by  geology  to  the 
cause  of  natural  religion,  especially  in  aid' 
ing  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  Deity.  In  regard  to  the  a 
posteriori  argument,  as  affected  by  geology, 
we  concur  with  Dr  Chalmers,  in  opposition 
to  this  writer.  That  argument  has  weight 
with  the  practical  common  sense,  or  the 
innate  religions  sentiment  of  man,  inde- 
pendently of  the  aid  of  geology;  but  as 
addressed  to  the  bare  logical  faculty,  we 
do  not  see  how  Hume's  reasoning  as  to  an 
infinite  series  can  be  so  well  met,  as  by  a 
reference  to  the  successive  groups  of  organic 
beings  discovered  by  geological  research. 
Three  additional  chapters  on  "theRepbaim, 
and  their  connection  with  Egyptian  his- 
tory," form  the  second  paper.  The  next  is 
adopted  from  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,"  and 
contains  same  original  and  learned  obser- 
vations by  Professor  Eobinson  of  New  York, 
on  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  resurrect  ion - 
body.  A  very  elaborate  and  able  treatise 
follows  on  the  plan  and  style  of  Solomon's 
temple,  evidently  from  a  mind  richly  stored 
in  Biblical  antiquities,  and  a  pen  most  ex- 
pert in  delineating  such  subjects.  "  The 
Pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England  "  is  the 
title  of  the  next  article,  in  which  the  writer 
investigates  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of 
pulpit  influence  in  the  English  Church 
Establishment,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
vival in  this  great  department  of  religious 
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would  follow.  In  the  succeeding  article, 
"  Elijah's  Coming,"  as  predicted  by  Mala- 
chi,  is  held  to  refer  not  simply  to  John  the 
Baptist,  Or  to  any  one  personal  Elijah,  but 
in  general  to  men  who  should  come  "in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias,"  preacbing  re- 
pentance in  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world.  The  mode 
of  interpretation  followed  is  one  which  we 
should  not  like  to  see  applied  to  many  of 
the  sacred  predictions ;  and  we  must  demur 
to  it  till  further  inquiry.  The  remaining 
articles  are  as  follow:— "The  Last  Bless- 
ings of  Jacob ;"  presenting  that  famous 
passage  first  in  the  authorised  version,  and 
then  translated  from  the  Chaldee  Targums 


(1.)  of  Ben  Uuel,  ana  (2.)  of  Jenssalsn'-a 
morsel  of  rabbinical  lore  from  which  the 
reader  turns  with  delight  to  ths  diriat 
simplicity  of  inspiration :  "  Lathe*,?-  a 
lively  portraiture  of  the  great  K«fon*er,: 
chiefly  from  Mr  Montgomery's  poem  of 
"  Luther,"  and  Dr  Sears'  historical  skotah, 
of  tbe  same  title ;  "  The  Language  of 
Symbolism;''  "Principles  of  Texruaieriti. 
cism;"  "Number  of  the  Israelites  in  Exodus 
xii.  37)"  "Intelligence,  Biblical,  Literary, 
and  Educational."  From  the  account  we 
have  given  of  this  Number  of  tbe  Journal, 
onr  readers  will  see  bow  well  it  is  suited  ts 
be  the  periodical  of  ministers  and  other 
biblical  students.  We  observe  that  the 
publisher  offers  the  work  on  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  subscribers  paying  H 
per  advance,  and  proposes  to  avail  hrauetf 
of  the  new  postal  arrangements,  which 
enable  bim  to  send  it  to  them  direct  throngb 
the  post-office. 


This  Number  opens  with  an  article  en- 
titled, "  Tbe  Christian  Ministry  to  Come," 
a  theme  of  paramount  importance,  on  which 
die  writer  offers  much  judicious  and  valu- 
able counsel.  He  is  not  satisfied  that  ths 
christian  ministry  should  keep  abreast  with 
the  age,  bnt  demands  that  it  take  the  ler.d 
in  the  onward  movements  of  society,  that 
so  these  may  be  guided  in  tbe  right  direc- 
tion. So  far  as  pertains  to  Scotland,  wa 
believe  that  this  demand  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  met ;  and  what  we  lack  is  that  our 
christian  people  at  large  feel  more  deeply 
than  they  do  tbeir  obligation  to  act  out, 
in  their  several  spheres,  the  doctrines  they 
profess  to  believe  as  taugbt  by  the  minis- 
try as  it  is.  Tbe  private  members  of  the 
church  intermingle  with  the  mass  of  society 
more  closely  than  any  professional  tenches) 
of  the  Gospel  can  do,  and  have  opportunities 
which  the  minister  can  never  have,  of  con- 
fronting the  infidelity  and  snperstiiion 
which  abound.  So  long  as.  christian  em- 
ployers, christian  men  of  business,  and  even 
christian  workmen,  are  content  to  treat 
those  with  whom  they  come  into  every- 
day contact  as  if  they  nad  no  immortal  in- 
terests to  care  for,  the  standard  of  minis- 
terial qualification  may  be  raised  high 
enough  witbont  the  truth  spreading  to 
the  leavening  of  the  mass.  It  was  whea 
private  Christians  were  in  their  own  sphere 
missionaries  of  the  cross,  and  many  of 
them,  through  force  of  persecution,  foreign 
missionaries,  that  the  Gospel  made  way 
against  tbe  Greek  scepticism  and  Roman 
superstition  of  apostolic  times.  Toa  «• 
cond  article  contains  a  sketcb  of  the  put- 
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1  Of  tin  Hflklnyt  Society;  relat- 
ing io  the  mat  famous  vovagers  of  the 
1Mb,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.    The  (Atrd 

E'ves  an  Bcoonnt  of  the  recent  It-  dis  core  red 
MM  Letters  of  Athanssius,  a  work 
whale  history  is  an  interesting  literary 
romance.  The  fifth,  an  essay  of  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  character,  entitled,  "  In- 
dustrial Instruction,"  gives  a  resume'  of  the 
progress  of  schools  for  the  advancement 
of  science  applied  to  the  arts  and  mechani- 
cal operations.  A  review  of  "  Cockburn's 
Life  of  Jeffrey,"  takes  occasion  to  give  a 
sketch  of  English  periodical  literature  in 
the  18th  century,  and  seeks  to  subtract 
considerably  from  the  claims  preferred  by 
Lord  Coekbnro  in  behalf  of  the  projectors 
of  "The  Edinburgh  Review."  The  tone 
of  tMs  article  strikes  us  as  more  carping 
than  we  have  ever  noticed  before  in  "  The 
British  Quarterly."  On  the  principle  of 
this  critic,  the  services  of  Newton  to  astro- 
nomy, or  Columbus  to  maritime  discovery, 
are  quite  over-rated ;  for  certainly  much  had 
been  done  previously  in  t  he  d  irection  in  which 
both  these  renowned  men  woo  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  world.  In  his 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  "The  Edin- 
burgh Review"  in  its  earlier  days,  Lord 
Cookbnrn  has  but  given  voice  to  what  bad 
long  been  the  conviction  of  liberal-minded 
politicians  in  Scotland,  a  conviction  from 
which  nothing  said  by  this  writer  will  make 
them  willing  to  part.  "Australia  and  its 
wealth"  is  the  last  of  the  longer  class  of  ar- 
ticles in  this  Number.  The  author  has 
given  much  useful  information  on  that  po- 
pular subject,  and  indulges  a  few  specula- 
tions as  to  this  new  land  of  promise,  and 
ita  influence  on  British  society.  To  find 
use  for  the  surplus  gold  he  advises  to  sup- 
press the  smaller  class  of  bank-notes,  and 
confine  ul  to  a  gold  circulation.     Here, 
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the  Number  arc,— Morell's  Philosophy  of 
Religion — The  Amanldc — Orinfleld's  Apo- 
logy for  the  Septnagint — Theology  of  the 
Intellect  and  that  of  the  Feelings — The 
Mosaic  Legislation — Keith  on  Joshua — 
The  True  Test  of  an  Apostolical  Ministry 
—University  Education — William  Penn — 
Plagiarisms  from  Pascal.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  contents,  because,  while  earnestly 
commending  it  to  ministers  and  students, 
we  should  like  to  convince  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  intelligent  private  members 
of  oar  church,  that  this  is  a  periodical  which 
contains  much  matter  for  their  mental  and 
moral  improvement.  All  the  articles  are 
not  adapted  to  them  in  every  respect ;  hut 
there  are  others,  which  they  conld  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  and  which,  exposing 
occasionally  popular  errors,  would  furnish 
them  with  more  abundant  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  As  this 
work  is  confessedly  a  selection  from  foreign 
reviews,  and  especially  those  of  America, 
we  desiderate  the  names  of  the  periodicals 
whence  they  are  taken.  Partly  from  in- 
ternal and  partly  from  external  evidence, 
we  could  name  the  original  sources  our- 
selves; but  all  have  not  the  same  means 
of  information.  This  has  a  higher  aspect 
than  mere  curiosity.  It  is  of  undoubted 
value  to  know  the  school  of  theology  from 
which  the  article  has  come. 

Bbitaim's  Last  Strdgcle  ;  being  a  Series 
efLectwet  Illustrative  of  the  Character, 
Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of 
the  "  Two  Witnesses."  By  the  Rev. 
Jaheb  Wbioht,  Minister  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Original  Seceders,  Lauriston 
Street,  Edinburgh.  2d  Edition.  12mo. 
1851. 


but  we  have  no  fear  of  any  attempt  t 
tnrb  a  system  now  so  well  approved  as  that 
of  Scottish  banking.  The  epilogue  on 
affairs  and  books,  British  and  foreign,  is, 
as  usual,  a  sound,  able,  ' 
miscellany. 

Thb  Foheiqn  Evangelical  Revj 
No.  II. 

Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
This  cannot  fail  to  be  a  successful . 
ment,  if  the  succeeding  Numbers 
excellent  as  the  two  which  have 
peared.    The  second  Number 
an  advance  upon  the  first. 
greater  variety,  and    the  si   „ 
discussion  are  not  only  of  great  Imi 
in  themselves,  but  are  treated  will 
lar  ability  and  interest.    ™ 


Free  Church, 
Cupar.     12mo.      1S52. 

Edinburgh  ;  Johnstons  &  Hunter. 
Ws  class  together  these  two  units,  added 
to  the  hnge  mass  of  apocalyptic  exposition, 
because,  with  some  slight  peculiarity  of 
features,  they  have  a  general  family  like- 
ness. Both  authors  adopt  the  year-day 
theory  in  their  calculations  of  apocalyptic 
periods — they  are  both  opposed  to  Elliot's 
interpretation  of  the  .resurrection  of  "  the 
witnesses"  being  fulfilled  in  the  Anglican 
church  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  they  are  botli 
of  opinion  that  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  "  the  witnesses  "  are  events  yet  future, 
and  that  Britain  is  the  street  of  the  great 
mystical  city,  in  which  the  slaughter  of  the 
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fis"  is  Mnfi^  exclusively  tatbedcne- 

Uion  which  is  privileged  with  their 
ministrations;  and  the;  have  both  a  faci- 
lity of  getting  over  difficulties  whioh  excites 
something  like  a  feeling  of  envy  in  our 
bosom,  and  which  draws  from  us,  aa  it  new 
doss,  expressions  of  unfeigned  admiration. 

According  to  MrW  right,  the  Original  Se- 
ceders  form  the  last  visible  link  of  the  long 
chain  of  witnesses  " —  the  finis — finish  in  g  of 
their  testimony,  means  the  addition  to  their 
Acts  and  Testimonies  of  something  in  which 
tbey  were  deficient,  something  abont  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church,  though  we  do 
not  understand  what  this  is,  except  it  be 
that  the  Original  Seceders  constitute  the 
only  visible  church  of  God.  Our  author 
should  not  have  left  this  iu  ambiguity.  The 
mailer  is  too  important  for  this;  and  what- 
ever thin  finishing  of  the  testimony  ma;  be, 
it  should  have  been  expressed  m  language 
whioh  would  prevent  all  possibility  of  mis- 
take. The  witnesses  are  to  be  pot  (o  death 
ecclesiastically ;  their  testimony  is  to  be 
silenced;  at  the  close  of  three  years  and 
a  bulf  they  are  to  be  raised  up  and  exalted 
to  the  heaven  of  the  millennial  church. 
"  The  measuring  rod "  applies  only  to  the 
Original  Seceders,  for  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  this  witnessing  society  is,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  seeker  after  truth  "  dismiss  all 
vnlgar  prejudices  that  respect  number,  po- 
pularity, and  even  personal  worth  ;  that  be 
candidly,  solemnly,  and  prayerfully,  set 
himself  to  seek  for  a  society  that  is  not  po- 
pular— that  is  not  of  recent  origin — that 
is  not  prejudiced  and  practically  against  a 
formal  testimony,  and  that  is  not  anti -cove- 
nanting ;  but  for  a  religious  association 
that  has  few  friends,  that  is  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  that  practically  and  professedly 
identifies  itself  with  the  swotn  witnesses  of 
other  years." 

According  to  Mr  Cairns,  the  Free  Church 
is  the  witnessing  church  of  Christendom, 
though  from  the  laudatory  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  it,  he  would  repudiate  with  in- 
dignation the  "measuring  rod"  of  Mr 
Wright,  who  says  emphatically,  "Thus, 
say  numerous,  popular,  and  influential  so- 
ciety of  a  religious  kind  cannot  possibly  be 
that  of  the  two  witnesses.  Sueh  character  ■ 
isties  are  palpably  at  variance  with  those 
given  in  the  text."  We  are  afraid  that  the 
measuring  rod,  in  the  bands  of  seme  apoca- 
lyptic interpreters,  admits  of  contraction  or 
expansion,  to  suit  (heir  own  particular 
news;  aud  of  this  a  palpable  evidence  is 
before  us.  The  Free  Church  is  to  finish, 
it*  testimony,  by  giving  increased  promi- 
nence to  the  tmtb,  that  Christ  is  the  King 
of  nations, — a  troth  which,  in  our  dean, 
isstoranoe,  we  had  imagined  w  acknow- 
ledged by  all   believers.     T 


to  -boar  a  vows  "  Casus  up 
hither."  This  is  the  bsmvwn  of  political 
power.  Then  the  church  shall  bo  snisnsl 
to  its  true  position,  and  become  the  pos- 
sessor- of  co-ordinate  powers  with  the  state. 
The  two  shall  act  in  perfect  harmony  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  seek 
other.  Be  it  so;  hut  surety  it  sab  m 
appearance  at  least  of  degradation,  to  be 
toid  that,  when  the  great  voice  from  huavni 
says  to  the  two  witnesses,  "Corns  up  hither," 
and  when  they  ascend  up  to  heaven  in  .a, 
cloud,  it  means  nothing  mora  than  this — 
that  the  Free  Church  ministers  are  to  few 
restored  to  their  manses  and  glebes.  Ontke 
mere  ground  of  good  taste,nndwe  bopeale* 
of  spiritual  feeling,  we  are  disposed  to  reject 
such  a  low  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
symbols.  As*l  really  a  man  who  ean  hoe  n» 
witness- bearing  in  any  denomination  saT 
Christians,  save  the  Original  Seeeders,  or 
the  Free  Church— a  man  who  reserves  to 
either  of  these  two  parties  the  exclusive 
honour  of  lifting  up  a  testimony  far  God, 
and  for  his  cause  in  Britain,  is  too  narrow 
and  sectarian  in  his  views  to  be  a  success- 
ful expositor  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Let  such  persons  blow  their  penny  trumpets 
as  long  and  ss  loud  aa  they  like ;  hsst 
let  them  he  aware  of  taking  into  thoir  hands, 
and  of  applying  to  their  lips,  the  greet 
'    of  the  Apocalypse. 


The  Footsteps  of  ode  FoRWaTKEEB ; 
what  th*g  Suffered  and  what  they  Stmakt. 
By  James  G.  MiaLL,  Pp.  368  (with  3» 
Engravings). 
Tax  Test  or  Exfeuibncb;  or  the  Volun- 
tary Principle  in  the  United  Stales.  Bj 
Jobk  Hiwmu  His  ton,  M.  A.  Pp.  124. 
Tan   Lrra   of   Cokbtaktise  the  Quasi. 

By  Josa-PB  Fletcher.  Pp.  11a. 
Classical  SelectiobR  from  Bnrrraw 
Prose  Writers;  chiefly  fflaittatiee  of 
Intellectual,  Civil,  and  Reliyioni  Liberty  ; 
of  Peace,  Philanthropy,  and  Social  Ad- 
vancement.   Pp.  374. 

London:  Cockrtiaw. 
We  have  here  a  series  of  works,  part  of 
which  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns  be- 
fore, issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Anti-State  Church  Society,  and 
designed  to  present,  in  such  a  light  as  thej 
would  be  viewed  by  un  nseUisjeat  Valuntary 
churchman,  the  various  sutyeets  handle*!. 
There  is  need  lor  many  publication*  on 
this  plan.  Tbe  writers  of  oar  ncowilei 
histories  have,  in  general,  bo»  oatirejj. 
iSMOSSatt  ef  the  true  nature  of  Messiah.1*, 
kingdom,  as  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world; 
sad  the  youth  even  of  Dissenters.'  fi  milieu. 
have  been  erased  insensibly  to  as  ii 
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on  mailers  connected  with  natural,  eccle- 
siastical, and  literary  history.  We  have 
placed  foremost  on  the  above  list,  as 
being  the  most  original  and  elaborate  of 
the  series,  Mi  Miall's  volume  entitled, 
"Footsteps  of  our  Forefathers."  It  is 
really  a  charming  book  ;  taking  the  reader 
over  all  the  principal  scenes  in  England 
and  Scotland,  possessing  interest  to  the 
Christian  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  parity  of  Di- 
vine truth.  The  author  has  wisely  avoided 
the  advocacy  of  his  own  or  an;  other  dis- 
tinctive form  of  doctrine  or  polity,  but  has 
sought  to  show  how  every  religious  system, 
whether  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Con- 
gregational, may  become  vitiated  and  per- 
verted by  its  alliance  with  the  powers  of 
the  State,  and  by  the  assumption,  exclu- 
■ss,  and  worldly  pride,  which  such 


ning  with  Wickliffe,  " the  light  i 
age,"  be  t-o-.net  down  the  stream  of  history, 
to  describe  the  labours  and  trials  of  the 
Reformers  under  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
the  Jameses,  the  Charleses,  and  William  of 
Orange.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrina- 
tions in  search  of  materials  for  his  book, 
the  author  has  turned  his  course  toward 
Scotland;  and  in  an  exploratory  walk  in 
the  vnle  of  Clyde,  from  Cut  h well  Brigg  to 
"Tillietndlem,''  he  has  done  great  justice  to 
the  martyrs  and  confessors  for  "Christ's 
crown  and  covenant."  His  method  is  to 
exhibit  tbe  prominent  incidents  of  an  indi- 
vidual life,  or  on  important  religious  strug- 
gle, clustering  around  some  locality  with 
which  they  were  peculiarly  connected.  A 
pictorial  sketch  of  the  scene  is  at  the  same 
time  presented.  The  plan  is  happily  con- 
ceived, and  is  carried  out  most  successfully. 

Mr  Howard  Hinton's  appeal  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  the  test  of 
experience  on  the  Voluntary  question, 
presents  in  small  compass,  and  in  a  lucid 
and  convincing  form,  a  large  amount  of 
information,  gleaned  from  many  and  ex- 
pensive volumes,  on  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  religion  in  the  great  re- 
public. The  author  has,  in  our  opinion, 
ably  and  most  satisfactorily  accomplished 
the  purpose  he  proposed,  of  putting  the 
matter  pertinent  to  the  subject  he  has 
handled,  in  a  more  compact  and  readable 
form  than  Any  in  which  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared before  tbe  British  public. 

Mr  Fletcher's  Life  of  Constantino  the 
Great  supplies  what  has,  strangely  enough, 
remained  till  now  a  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  Voluntaryism.  The  author's 
estimate  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  as 
he  is  called,  diners  conaideraUy  from  that 
which  we  find  t>  the   writing*,  of  high 
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churchmen,  but  is  not  on  that  account  lea* 
worthy  of  attention. 

"  That  Conetantine  became  a  Christian, 
really  and  truly,  either  just  before  er  during 
the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  ia  mere  than  can 
be  proved;  indeed,  ue  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  recording  facts  in  relation  to  his 
trinciples,  spirit,  and  conduct,  in  some  of  the 
iter  periods  of  hia  life,  that  render  it  ques- 
ttooable  whether  he  were  ever  a  sincere  con- 
vert or  no ;  neither  docs  anything  mora 
clearly  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case  at 


circumstances  related  by  Euacbius.  While, 
however,  we  altogether  regret  the  eulogistic 
records  of  ecclesiastical  partisans,  there  ia 
abundant  evidence  that,  somewhere  about 
this  time,  he  saw  reason  to  ally  himself  more 
closely  to  the  Christians  thau  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  and  began  to  feel  his  way  to- 
wards that  relation  which,  however  anoma- 
lous, he  afterwards  sustained  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  church." 

"  The  Church  of  England  in  the  reigns 
of  tbe  Stuarts,"  forms  the  second  vohime  of 
a  history  of  Anglican  cburcbism,— the  first 
having  been  issued  under  the  title,  "The 
Church  of  England  in  tbe  Reigns  of  tbe 
Tudors."  The  writer  has  evidently  studied 
his  subject  with  great  care,  and  presents 
the  fruits  of  his  research  in  a  clear,  elegant, 
and  orderly  manner,  and  with  a  fair  and  can- 
did spirit.  In  the  preparation  of  the  "  Classi- 
cal selections  from  British  Pro6e  Writers," 
illustrative  of  religions  liberty,  philanthropy, 
and  peace,  the  compiler  has  done  an  im- 
portant service  to  our  school  and  domestic 
literature.  He  has  picked  up  gems  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  nearly  all  the 
most  eloquent  men  who  have  treated  on 
subjects  embraced  within  his  plan;  and 
die  result  is  a  rare  and  richly- varied  cabinet, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  intelligent  house- 
hold. In  tbe  illustration  of  religious  liberty, 
the  volume  might  have  been  further  en- 
riched by  passages  we  could  point  to  in 
some  of  our  Scotch  writers, — Callantyne, 
Heugh,  Marshall,  Wardlaw,  and  Chalmers, 
for  example;  but  in  reaping  so  wide  a 
field,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  tbe  author 
would  leave  some  precious  gleanings  be- 
hind. 

Romshhu  at  Home  :  Being  Letters  to  the 

Hon.   Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 

the  United  States.    By  Kibwan. 

Edinburgh  :  Jabattona  ik  Hunter. 

The  wide  popularity  attained  by  Kirwanfe 

Letters    to    Archbishop    (now    Cardinal) 

Hughes,  could  hardly  fail  to  set  in  motion 

again,  in  the  same  service,   the  author** 

bold  and  vigorous  pen.    Having  often  been 

solicited  to  follow  up  his  former  assault  on 

tie  Komisli  system,  by  an  exposure  of  its 

"  eireroatairauesaienis  "*~ *"  ge*™™«u* 
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despotism,  spirit,  legends,  relics,  influence 
On  the  moral,  social,  and  political  interests 
of  the  world,  he  resolvod  to  visit  Rone  itntf, 
.and  virions  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
tho  Romish  system  is  most  fully  developed. 
The  result  of  bis  tour,  accomplished  during 
last  Bummer,  is  given  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  is  a  graphic  delineation  and  wither- 
ing trposi  of  '  Romanism  at  Home.'  To 
Soman  Catholics  who  profess  to  value  the 
political  freedom  they  enjoy  in  our  Protes- 
tant empire,  we  earnestly  commend  the 
picture  which  '  Kirwan,'  from  a  careful 
observation  of  facts,  has  drawn  of  the  papal 

;e  the  return  of  the  Pope  from  Naples 


o  the  Vat: 


.  of  _des, 


tightened   by 

Satriots  tbat  could  escape  have  fled  ;  and  yon 
nd  them  in  Genoa,  Turin,  Geneva,  France, 
and  Britain — houseless,  yet  hopeful  exiles, 
strong  in  the  faith  that  the  sun  of  liberty 
will  yet  rise,  even  over  Rome.  The,  suspect- 
«d  are  in  prison  ;  and  the  prisons  are  crowd- 
ed. Spies,  by  day  and  by  night,  surround 
those  who  show  any  loch  of  confidence  in  the 
priests.  While  I  was  there,  the  plan  woe 
completed  of  dividing  the  city  into  small  sec- 
tions of  about  twenty  families  each,  and  of 
placing  a  priest  over  such  of  these  sections, 
nominally  to  look  after  their  religious  wants, 
but  really  to  act  as  spies  of  the  government ! 
And  through  tbc  vigilance  of  tbese  spies,  nud 
the  information  which  they  wrung  from  wives 
and  daughters,  and  servant  women,  at  the  con- 
fessional, the  sigh  breathed  after  liberty  by 
the  most  obscure  man,  in  the  most  obscure 
and  humble  dwelling,  is  reported  in  a  few 
hours  to  the  head  of  the  police  !  And  if  a 
Roman  desire  to  visit  other  countries,  before 
he  can  get  permission,  he  must  get  a  certifi- 


isagood  papist ;  with  these 
d  ofthe  police,  and  if  there 


he  goes 

is  no  information  lodged  there 
bereceivesapasBport.  Tahei 
an  illustration.  A  young  Roman,  a  few  years 
since,  went  to  Sardinia,  were  lie  married. 
Business  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  seek  employment,  leaving  his  wife  and 
family  behind  him.  He  entered  the  employ- 
moat  of  a  person  who  in  the  revolution  took 
part  against  the  government.  Within  the  pre- 
sent year  tbat  man  wished  to  return  to  his  fa- 
mily,and  witb  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate 
vf  his  district,  and  of  the  priest  of  bis  section, 
he  presented  himself  to  the  head  of  the  police, 
who  I  team  is  n  priest.  And  simply  because 
he  was  recorded  as  having  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  enemy  of  the  old  government, 
instead  of  getting  his  passport,  he  was  order- 


few  months  the  sweets  of  Romanism,  not 
muzzled  and  Bathed  its  with  us,  but  ran- 
pant  on  the  seven  '  biHa.  One  of  tbt 
weightiest  questions  which  fall  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  religions  periodicals  of  the  day, 
is  tbat  which  relates  to  union  among  Pro- 
testants Bgains*  Ibis  tnentr,  and  eertainly 
any  division  of  sentiment  or  action  among 
Protestants  in  regard  to  it  isdeeply  to  be  de- 
plored. Whether  there  Is  Protestant  union 
oruo,  therais  union  on  the  other  side.  Letns 
not  hide  it  from  ourselves.  There  is  a  great 
conspiracy  to  rob  os  of  the  right  of  private 
opinion,  and  bind  us  hand  and  foot.yea  more. 
to  bind  us  in  every  thought,  feeling,  and 
purpose,  to  the  joke  of  a  priestly  domina- 
tion, under  which  the  glory  and.  pride  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Britain,  would  soon  be  dwarfed 
into  tbe  dimensions  of  wretched  Spain  or 
crouching  France— oountries  the  greatest 
on  the  face  of  the  earth— far  greater  than 
our  own — but  for  the  tyranny  of  priesti. 
And  who  is  the  centre  of  this  conspiracy  1 
Not  the  Pope — poor  old  man,  his  only  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  its  most  illustrious  victim, 
•nd  its  most  prominent  tool, — and  he  dare 
not  cheep,  nor  mutter  (that  is  to  say  aloud, 
so  as  to  be  beard  without  tbe  walls  of  hii 
palace-prison),— but  in  accordance  with  the 
plots  of  these  conspirators — of  whom  the 
centre  and  chief  is  the  general  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits, 

Tiik  City  of  Ko.ni! :  Its  Edifices,  and  its 
People.  With  numerous  Engravings. 
By  the  Author  of  Athens:  Its  Grandeur 
and  Decay.     12mo.  Pp.  252. 

London :  Religions  Tract  Society. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  attractive  volume, 
comprising  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
information  respecting  Rome  as  it  was, 
and  is.  All  our  most  popular  and  moat 
recent  travellers  are  laid  ouder  contiibn- 
tion  to  furnish  out  the  author's  picture 
of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
history  is  brought  down  to  the  Pope's  re- 
turn from  Gaeta  in  1650 ;  and  embodies 
the  most  important  facts  which  then  tran- 
spired respecting  the  Inquisition  and  Its 
mysterious  horrors.  Tho  illustrative  en- 
gravings arc  beautiful  specimens  of  art. 


knows  but  God  and  tbc  priest." 

The  professing  friends  of  liberty  who  vote 
*way  the  public  money  for  the  endowment 
and  spread  of  Popery,  would  be  the  better 
to  have  their  eyes  opened,  by  tasting  for  a 


Bath;  Blriiia  Si  Goodwin. 

Fun,  of  interesting  information  and  grace- 
ful sentiment,  expressed  in  an  elegant  and 
popular  style.  Wo  have  been  delighted 
with  tbe  perusal  of  this  volume  in  our 
summer's  walks,  and  warmly  eomsktodii 
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t  foi  the  ob-  tbeswMessive  months  advance.  The  variety 
sexvation  of  fact*  in  the  various  branches  and  aptness  of  the  historical  and  poetical 
of  natural  history  which,  open  lo  view  as     illustrations,  are  peculiarly  striking. 


JUlfafotts  EntrtliffWtt.— jFowijn. 


Some  recent  notice*  of  the  con  tinned 
oppression  of  tbat  guilty  and  outcast  people 
among  various  nations  on  the  Continent, 
are  deserving  of  being  pat  on  record.  The 
enmity  of  the  Gentile  towards  the  Jew  it 
simply  the  natural  enmity  of  man  against 
man.  The  love  to  our  neighbour  as)  our- 
selves, originally  written  in  the  heart  of 
man,  has  by  the  fall  been  greatly  ex- 
tinguished, and  hatred  has  arisen  in  its 
place.  And  while  there  are  various  checks 
upon  this  hatred,  by  conscience  and  other- 
wise, which,  in  ordinary  eases,  hold  it  under 
restraint,  it  bursts  forth  with  the  greater 
fierceness,  where  any  opportunity  for  freer 
indulgence  offers  itself,  and  especially 
where  the  authority  of  religion  is  supposed 
to  warrant,  if  not  enjoin  it.  Hence  the 
deadly  enmity  of  the  Mohammedan  against 
the  infidel,  of  corrupt  Christianity  against 
heretics;  and  hence  the  oppression  of  Jews 
by  gentile  Christians.  A  little  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  their  emancipation 
by  continental  states  j  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria,  only  a  fixed  number  of  Jews 
are  permitted  to  be  matriculated.  In 
Vienna,  where  great  masses  of  Jews  have, 
since  1E48,  collected  front  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  taken  up  their  residence,  some 
check  upon  this  toleration  is  now  taking 
place.  A  number  who  had  recently  come 
to  Vienna  from  the  province  of  Galicia, 
have  been  lent  back  to  their  former  home. 
The  press  at  Vienna,  which  is  under  Go- 
vernment control,  had  been  attacking  the 
Jews  with  all  manner  of  assault  aud  abuse. 
And  when  a  deputation  of  very  respectable 
Jews  waited  upon  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  begging  bim  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  violent  attacks,  his  ominous  reply 
was,  "  Yes ;  it  has  become  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Jens  have  of  late  obtained,  have 
been  made  a  proper  use  of  by  them ;  or 
whether  the  repeated  complaints  against 
them  may  not  have  good  foundation  ;  and 
then  we  will  see  what  ought  to  be  done." 
Those  Jews  who  have  settled  in  Basle,  a 
Protestant  Swiss  Canton,  have  received 
command  to  leave  the  canton  without  de- 
lay. In  the  canton  of  SchatThauaen,  on  the 
east  of  it,  Jews  are  allowed  to  offer  their 
merchandise  for  sale-,  but  on  no  account 
ara  th ty  permitted  to  steep  within  the  walls 


of  the  city ;  and  many  a  weary  exhausted 
Jew  bas  been  known  to  perish  during  the 
night,  from  (be  inclemency  of  the  weather,  . 
or  to  have  lost  his  way,  and  been  buried 
in  the  snow.  In  Rome,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  the  re- establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  under  French  auspices,  the 
edict  of  Pins  VI.  has  again  been  put  in 
force,  in  reference  to  the  Jews ;  by  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  booh, 
excepting  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  their 
houses,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  property ; 
nor  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion 
with  a  Christian ;  nor  to  hury  their  dead 
with  religious  rites,  or  write  inscriptions  on 
their  tombstones.  No  Jew  can  say  or  do 
anything  to  disturb  the  faith  of  a  Jewish 
convert  to  Romanism  ;  no  Jew  can  sell 
meat,  killed  by  a  Jewish  butcher,  to  Chris- 
tians; nor  sell  them  unleavened  bread. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  a  night  be- 
yond their  own  quarter  of  the  city  ;  nor  to 
have  carriages  or  horses  of  their  own  ;  nor 
to  take  a  seat  in  any  public  conveyance,  if 
others  object. 


New  Veriioa  of  the  Scrwtirtt.—The  re- 
vised translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Chinese,  on  which  so  much  time  and 
labour  have  been  bestowed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  missionary  bodies, 
has  been  substantially  brought  to  a  close  ; 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
sentiments  of  the  missionary  brethren  on 
the  controverted  terms  for  "God"  and 
"  Spirit,"  to  harmony ;  or  to  admit  now  of 
their  united  action  in  the  printing  and  cir- 
culating of  this  important  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  controversy  still  continues ;  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted on  both  sides,  show  in  how  much 
difficulty  and  perplexity  the  subject  is  in- 
volved. The  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  resolved  to  aid 
the  printing  'of  this  version  by  different 
parties;  throwing  on  them  the  respon- 
sibility of  filling  up  the  blanks  left  by  the 
revisers,  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
terms  proposed.  In  this  they  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  body  "of  revisers  at 
Sfaangbae,  who,  after  many  ineffectual  .it- 


version,  as  prepared  by  them,  for  the  use 
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have  adopted  in  their  edition,  in  the  mean-  sions    of  the    society,    contribute    more 

time,  the  terms    "  Shangti "  and  "  Shin,"  liberally  to  objects  of  special  interest  than 

for   God  and    Spirit,  some  of   the  mis-  Christians  as  a  whole  in  America.     But  it 

sionnrics  of  the  Church  of  England  prefer  ia  mot  so  easy  Cor  these  converts  to  feel  it  a 

"  Shin  "  and   "  Sing ;"  hot    their   society  dirty  to  support  their  own  pastor,  and  the 

defer  publishing  an  edition,  until  a  pro-  interests  of  their  own  churches.    In  die 

posel  for  a  united  phut  of  action,  which  has  district   of    Ranaoen   several  schools  are 

been  suggested  in  a  combined  meeting  in  taught.  Two  of  Mm  iniseiouarie*  paid  a  visit 

London,  shall  have  been  decided  on  by  the  to  this  city,  to  sea  if  it  was  possible  for 

respective  missionaries  in    China.      The  them  to  have  a  residence  in   it.      They 

Board  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  after  learned,  on  their  return,  that  the  Governs 

•  full  and  careful  investigation  of  this  com-  had  proceeded  with  great  severity  against 

hrovecsy  by  some  of  the  most  learned  of  several    persona    whs   had   shown   thnrs 

their  body,  had  cone  to  a  unanimous  re-  special  favour  during  their  stay  there,  ia 

solution  to  recommend  the  me  of  "Shin"  the  way  of  tine  scd  imprisonment;  but  oiler 

for  God,  with  a   transfer   of   the    term  considerable  apposition  on  the  pert  of  the 

"  In-ho  "  for  Jehovah.  Governor,  the  nriitioaariea  have  succeeded 

in  obtaining  r*  residence,  and  the  King  has 

bum  ait  expsessed.  himself  favourably.    In  Tavoj, 
south-west  of  Moulmein,  in  conaequcme 

Ths  American  Mission,  commenced  here  of  (he  feeble  health  of  the  missiouary  nince 

by   the  excellent  Judsons,    continues    to  his   ratiioH,  the   Karen   Bible  has  made 

main  I  n  in  its  ground,  and  rather  advance,  slow  prepress.    Fart  was  in  tyne  ;  hot  he 

Rangoon,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  en*-  was  unable,  for  soma  dofa,  to  look  at  sac 

pire,  and  A-va,  the  capital,  far  in  the  inv-  proof  sheets.  He  had  the  moan*  of  aaaUag 

terior  of  the  country,  that  had  been  closed  rapid   progress   with    the    printing,  if  the 

•gainst  them  for  thirteen  years,  have,  been  proof  reading  could  be  hastened.    In  An*. 

once  more  opened  for  the  proclamation  of  can,  the  work  of  the  mission  at  Ksmsaa, 

the    troth.     The    government,    lately   so  had*  been  much  hindered  by  sickness  and 

hostile,    has    met    the    missionaries    with  bereavement   in   the    mission  family,   aunt 

marked  kindness.    Through  what  motives  sotnedisadvantsgesunderwhichtheylaboe*. 

this  has  come  to  pass,   or  how  long  the  At  Sandoway,  which  is  farther  south,  there 

King  will  be  favourable  to  them,  they  cannot  are  38.  out-stations,  and  44  satis  a  preaeon 


tell;  but  even  a  brief  interval  of  toleration  and  assistants;  the  number  of  baptisms  by 

may  saince  to  do  a-  work  that  shall  be  fol-  last  report,  had  bean.  373 ;  and  the  number 

lowed  by  precious  fruit ;  for  lie  that  opens  of  common ioants  in  alt,  was  4441.     Nearty 

the  door,  by  restraining  the  wrath  of  man,  eighty   families  of  christian:   Karens   had 

is  able  to  Uesa  the  entering  in.     Eastward  emigrated  to  them  from  Bermah  Propes, 

M  Uoulmein,  in  the  British  territory,  the  which  closely  adjoins  them;  being  drivM 

translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  one  dialect  out   by   the  intolerable  auctions  of  men 

of  the  Karen  tribes  has  been  completed;  and  money,  which  the  king  was  making  to 

with  the  prospect  of  the  tribes  speaking  carry  on  war. 

two  other  dialects  being  equally  favoured,  

"*SLI*i   fAftrJT!  rarer  nrau-cuimin.. 

Proper  continue  open,  the  Karen  churches 

in  that  kingdom,  hitherto  intolerably  op-  The  Wesley  an  station  of  BuUervMftn, 
pressed,  may  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  which  the  resident  missionary  had  so  long 
The  recent  formation  of  a  Home  Mis-  maintained  amid  eminent  danger,  ami  niter 
nonary  Society  by  the  native  converts,  to  he  liad  received  the  comsssnd  of  the  Caffire 
promulgate  the  Gospel  among  their  un-  chief  of  die  district,  Krieli,  to  dopart,  is, 
evangelised  countrymen,  is,  in  this  oonneo-  by  the  latest  intelligence,  abandoned,  in 
tion,  a  most  promising  feature.  Of  the  consequence  of  hostilities  having  been  eon- 
Karens  professing  Christianity,  there  are  ried  into  that  part  of  the  country;  mid  m- 
44  churches,  including  8  in  Arracao,  a  ports  of  a  later  date  than  the  society's  adV 
British  possession  on  the  west  of  the  vices,  mention  that  the  station  had  been 
Burmese  empire ;  and  48  native  preachers ;  burned  to  the  ground,  which  is  too  prob- 
539  have  Been  baptized  in  the  year.  These  able;  for  after  the  British  forces  had 
churches,  exclusive  of  many  litOe  clusters  withdrawn  from  the  district,  it  is  natural 
of  Christians  in  various  places,  have  wen.  that  the  Caffrea,  who  had  bean  worsted, 
ship  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  ;  to  some  would  wreak  their  vengeanoe  on  every  ob- 
extent,  Sabbath  schools;  the  majority  have  j  eat  connected  with  the  British  name.  Mr 
—  places  of  worship ;  -and  all  aid  Gladwin,  the  numtcaary,  with  tba  whets 


arissts*  fcmily,  end  sboa*  asoe  of  to  a*-  -  pewtien  and  training  m  emlaatiow  and  re- 
vive inhabitants,  ware  obliged  to  ahaoawn  Hgion  of  rescued  negroes,  liberated  from 
the  station,  and  wit  amy  with  the  Inst  captured  slave  ships,  in  which  they  were 
division  of  tt  a  Britdnh  troopa,  when  they  on  their  way  to  the  plantations  on  the 
withdraw.  Tbe  Mission  family  had  nobly  eastern  American  coast.  By  a  tat*  Go- 
maintained  its  ground  daring  a  whale  year  vernaeent  eeosus  it  appears,  chat  ont  of  a 
□f  danger  and  trial;  never  shrinking  from  total  population  of  45.000,  no  leu  than 
the  avowal  of  their  loyalty  to  our  govern-  36,000  are  now  professedly  Christiana ; 
meat,  and  sympathy  with  their  own  coun-  the  rest  Binder  being,  to  the  number  of 
frrmm.  "fbey  bad  arrived  safely  at  King  1 778  Mohammedans,  and  7S30  Pagans. 
WiHiam's  Town.  Beyond  them  there  were  Of  those  professedly  Christians,  16,895  and 
still twootherstations,ClarkeburyandMo»-  ranked  as  Episcopalians,  many  of  them 
lay,  froaa  whinh  all  coDamunieatson  had  been  having  had  the  training  of  the  excellent 
eat  off  hy  the  war.  Hope  was  cherished  BiissioBarie»  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  Se- 
ef  the  safety  of  those  two  Mataona,  though  eiety ;  13,376  are  Weeleyana,  which,  along- 
aningled  with  soon  fear.  If  unable  to  re-  with  +864  caned  West  African  Methodists, 
main,  it  was  supposed  they  would  fall  back  gives  to  the  Methodist  body  tbe  majority 
■pon  BnntmgviUe,  *  station  stall  farther  ever  any  other  denomination.  Of  Calvin- 
removed  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  about  isac  Method ista  there  are  besides  IMS- 
half-way  to  Port-Natai,  where,  ten  the  Only  S6  are  Roman  Catholic*.  It  is  now 
character  of  the  chief;  it  was  believed  they  believed  that  the  slave  trade  no  longer 
would  be  safe.  It  is  noticed  that  there  exists  in  any  port  north  of  the  eauaMr. 
were  hopeful  symptoms  of  coming  peace;  And  alongthe*  line  of  seaboard  (including 
the  arrival  of  which  they  would  gladly  Fernando  IV),  it  may  be  computed  that 
haul  The  health  of  several  of  the  brethren  80,090  pemons  have  been  led,  through  the 
wtM  beginning  to  rail  tinder  the  constant  Bnsdish  and  American  nriaaienortea  of  va- 
entxiety  arising   from  the   palatial   evens?  rious  denominaiaoaa,  to  embrace  tbe  ostt- 

of  war.                     ward  possession  of  the  Christian   name; 

scznau  i.aowa.  many  of  them  proving  by  their  life  that 

This  British  colony,  on  the  continent  of  their  profession  was  aeooanpeaued  by  real 

Western  Africa,  was  instituted  for  the  re-  faith. 


Knfttttgmt.— *UHttcB  ^vwfewtmsm  *£i)u«lh 


JtanArniJuw.— This  presbytery  met  on  of  tbe  first  year.    Next  meeting  of  presby- 

■0th  July— the  Rev.  Dr  M 'Michael,  moder  -  tery  is  to  be  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 

•tor  pro  torn,— when,  inler  olio,  tie  Be  v.  Dr  Sabbath  of  October. 

JohoaHn  and  Mr  Fleming  were  appointed  Melroie- — This  presbytery  net  at  Mel- 

a  committee  to  act  with  tbe  deputies  from  rose  on  6th  July.     The  Rev.  James  Ellet, 

the  home  mission  committee,  in  tbe  ease  of  Saltcoats,  being  present,  was  requested  to 

the  congregation  of  Crosagates,  to  arrange  correspond.    It  was  reported  that,  on  the 

an  to  Ike  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  by  the  5th  Jane,  it  bad  pleased  God  to  remove,  by 

encBButta*  to  the  congregation,  in  meeting  death,  the    Bev.   William  Lander,  senior 

the  expense  of  a  coliencwe  to  Mr  Wilson,  minister  of  the  East  Congregation,  Earle- 

The  atndenca,    Messrs  Bartlet,  Hamilton,  toot),  and  that  after  his  funeral  on  10th 

Wbyte,  and  Wilson,  gave  each  a  discourse,  June,  tho  members  of  presbytery  present  re- 

whioh  waa  sustained.    They  were  also  ex-  commended  that  the  funeral  sermon  should 

amined  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Henaeneu-  be  preached  next  LordVday  by  tbe  Bev. 

(Us,  and  Church  History.    The  examina-  David  Hamilton,  the  colleague  and  succea- 

tton  was  condaeled  by  mean*  of  written  aor  of  Mr  Lauder,  which  recommendation 

questions,  to  which  answers  were  returned  was  approved  by  the  session,  and  agreed 

aa  writing.    It  wae  satisfactory,  and  sua-  to  by  Mr  Hamilton.    The  presbytery  ap- 

tained;  and  it  waa  agreed  to  attest  tbem  to  proved  of  these  proceedings.    Mr  Landers 

aha  Divinity  Hall  for  the  ensuing  session,  name  was  then  taken  from  the  roll  of  prea- 

Mr  JohnCarmichaeUstudentof  philosophy,  bjtery.    Tbe  clerk  stated,  that  after  last 

a  member  of  the  first  congregation,  Alloa,  '    '                  " 

waa  examined  (oonformably  to  the  scheme  . 

sanctioned  by  the  Synod)  on  the  several  nkteriai  labours  by  illness,  and  that,  accerd- 

teannbe*  of  study  necessary  to  admission  lag  to  the  law  of  presbytery,  he,  the  deck, 


•Jlc 


Religiow  fjiteMgence. 


Mapt. 


had  appointed  several  members  of  presby- 
terj  to  supply  Mr  Thomson's  pulpit.  Mr 
Thomson's  health  had  since  been  consider- 
ably restored.  The  presbytery  approved 
of  the  clerk's  proceedings  in  this  matter. 
The  clerk  Stated,  that  he  bad  transferred 
Mr  King,  student,  to  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow.  Messrs  Tally,  Bafllie,  and  Alli- 
son, students  of  divinity,  having  delivered 
discourses,  and  being  examined  on  various 
subjects,  were  encouraged  to  prosecute 
their  studies.  Mr  Taylor  was  examined 
on  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Synod,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  study  of  divinity.  The  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  certify  all  the  students  to  the 
professors.  Some  members  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Melrose  brought  before  the  pres- 
bytery the  state  of  Mr  Williamson's  health, 
who  had  been  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to 
retire  from  the  presbytery  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  sederunt.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  supply  Mr  Williamson's  pulpit 
in  tbe  usual  manner,  and  in  his  room  ap- 
pointed Mr  Lnmgair  to  act  as  clerk  pro 
tem.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be 
n  Tuesday,  12th  October. 

Paisley  and  Greenotk. — 1 

t  at  Greenock,  20th  July- 
Meikle,  moderator  pro  ton.  Messrs  Wil- 
liam Boyd  and  James  Balderoton,  stu- 
dents, were,  after  examination  on  the 
usual  subjects,  certified  to  the  Theological 
Hall.  Messrs  James  Ronaldson,  William 
Gillies,  Daniel  Paterson,  and  John  King, 
were  also  certified.  The  committee  for 
tbe  superintendence  of  students  reported 
*  i   their   procedure  during   the    last 


Oiruan. — Mr  John  Stiltie,  probationer, 
called  26th  July— Mr  Thomson,  of  M*j- 
bole,  presiding. 

ChapeUcnawe,  DwafrKahire.  —  Mr  An- 
drew Graham,  probationer,  called  in  J slj. 
Lath  -Lumiden,  A  berdeeitshire. — The  Bet. 
Alex.  Walker,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  called 
in  July. 

Newbigging,  Forfanhire. — Mr  Alexander 
Miller,  probationer,  called  9th  August- 
Mr  Miller,  of  Carnoustie,  presiding. 


Died  at  Saltcoats,  on  34th  July  last,  the 
Rev.  James  Elles,  of  the  Middle  United 

.Presbyterian  Church  there,  in  the  seventy 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-ninth  of  his 


15th  Anguat,  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Donsld,  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Guurott, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  ministry. 


twelve  months ;  and  a  < 
pointed  for  the  current  year.  Heard  re- 
ports from  committees  as  to  the  visitation 
of  congregations  in  the  bounds.  Received 
a  report  from  the  committee  on  the  dupli- 
cate answers  to  tbe  Synod's  schedule  of 
queries  as  to  statistics.  The  Iter.  Mr  Sin- 
clair obtained  leave  to  delay,  till  next 
meeting,  his  motion  in  reference  to  paro- 
chial schools.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  Paisley  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 

Perth. — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  3d  August-— the  Rev. 
Mr  Ramsay,  of  Cries',  moderator.  Com- 
missioners from  Kinkell  were  again  pre- 
sent, and  reported  that,  even  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  the  congregation  there 
had  concluded  that  they  would  be  able  to 
give  a  minister  L.50  a-year,  besides  the 
manse  and  glebe,  were  they  to  obtain  one. 
They  also  craved  to  be  served  with  sermon 
till  Martinmas,  and  asked  aid  from  tbe 
presbytery  to  enable  them  to  pay  expenses. 
A  letter  from  Mr  M'Queen,  of  Pathstruie, 
was  read,  which  spoke  hopefully  of  the 
prospects  of  the  congregation ;    and   Mr 


Tnx  fifth  session  of  the  United  Presbyterisn 
Divinity  Hall  was  opened  in  the  Synod- 
house,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  3d  August, 
in  presence  of  the  Professors,  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Theological  Education,  and 
a  large  body  of  ministers  and  other  friends 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  HB 
Rev.  Professor  Brown,  D.D.,  delivered  the 
introductory  lecture,  on  "  The  subject  and 
structure  of  the  Eighteenth  Psalm,  includ- 
ing Remarks  on  the  principles  of  Prophetic 
Messianic  Interpretation."  The  ledum 
was  a  learned  and  eloquent  treatise ;  and 
is  soon,  we  understand,  to  be  given  to  (he 
churches  in  a  printed  form. 

The  examination  of  competitors  for 
scholarships  took  place,  as  usual,  after  tbe 
lecture,  when  thirty-six  students  presented 
themselves  for  competition. 

The  roll  of  students  attending,  tbe 
Divinity  Hall  was  made  up  as  follows:— 

Fifth  Year.— Thomas  H.  Baxter,  Jtanw 
M.  Erskino,  William  Fleming,  Jan.  Frame, 
Robert  Gray,  James  Hill,  George  Hunt*. 
Jas.  Imrie,  Robert  Knox,  G.  D.  Matthews, 
Jas.  C.  Meiklejohn,  John  M'Laran,  W.  M- 
M'Donald,  John  M'Nab,  George  M 'Quaes, 
Walter  Morison,  David  W.  Morris,  Jans* 
G.  Potter,  Alexander  Robb,  Forbes  Reft 


topt. 


Jhh&iont  -hiUttigmM. 


Andrew  H.  Scott,  Alexander  Shennab, 
WHHamiStenarl,  WiHsain  M'.  Taylor,  WiU 
imtnfghaanm,  Wm  Wafter,  Joho  C.  Weir, 
Stt«  While,  William  C.  Yeumg. 

fl»W*:  Year.— Hugh  Aird,  John  Alex- 
ander.  David  Anderson,  Robert  Angara, 
Geo.  Barclay,  James  Black,  John  Colville, 
Daniel  Qorrie,  Alex.  Hamilton,  James 
Harrower,  John  Hyslop,  James  Iter,  John 
M.  King,  John  Mac  tie,  Duncan  M'Owin, 
Aleaauaer  Oliver,  David  Patterson,  David 
Rattray,  David  Rentoul,  James  Ronaldson, 
James  Steedroan,  William  Thomson,  Jns. 
Ttiorbnrn,  Waller  Tnllj,  Thomas  White, 
Da  vi  d  ■  Will  ianuon . 

liird  1  rar.— Wi Ilium  Attkeu,  David 
Allison,  Z.  Baillie,  Wm.  R.  Barrie,  George 
D.  Bartlett,  Wm.  M.  Begbie,  John  Binnv, 
La-w  Blair,  William  Blair,  David  Cairns, 
Hugh  S. Campbell, WaltarChisholm.Robt. 
-Fisher,  William  Gibson,  William  Gillies, 
Robert  Hamilton,  George  Lambert,  David 
Mair,  David  Mann,  Wm.  Martin,  George 
M«  Arthur,  Duncan  Miller,  James  Muter, 
dames  M  vine,  Jas.  Farlane,  Daniel  Pater- 
son,  David  i'irret,  Robert  Ran  wick,  And™. 
B.  Robertson,  William  Robertson,  James 
Bcolt,  William  Scott,  Robert  Shorthouse, 
Hear;  Stirling,  John  Tannahill,  Alexander 
Thomson.  Hugh  Wallace,  Ebenezer  E. 
Whyte,  Henry  L.  Whyte,  Andrew  Wilson, 
James  Wilson,  John  M.  Wilson. 

Second  Year.— Thos.  Boyd,  Henry  Cal- 
dcrwood,  Robert  Cameron,  Peter  David' 
son,  Charles  B.  Downie,  Robert  Ewing, 
Archibald  Fullerton,  James  Gillies,  Andrew 
-Of  ty,' Alexander  15.  Grosart,  James  Hogg, 
David  Inglie,  Alexander  M.  Jarvie,  Jas. 
Kintvear,  Wm.  Lander,  James  Lyall,  David 
Maitland,  James  M'Ewan,  Donald  M'Lean, 
James  M'Leish,  William  Meikle,  Alexander 
Meaton,  Thomas  Miller,  James  Mair,  David 
Nicol,  John  Poison,  Edward  Rnnkine, 
George  Riddetl,  James  Robertson,  Robert 
Scott,  Thomas  Scott,  David  Sidey,  Daniel 
Todd,  Thomas  Ure,  George  Wade,  Thomas 
-Wilson,  William  Young. 

Pint  Year.-— Alexander  Aikman,  George 
B.  Alexander,  Henry  Angus,  James  Bal- 
derstone,  John  Bannatyne,  Robert  Biunte, 
Andrew  Black,  John  8.  Boyd,  Wm.  Boyd, 
William  Calvert,  Thomas  Campbell,  John 
Cormrchael,  James  Craig,  Matthew  Craw- 
ford, Alexander  Doctor,  Robert  Dtinlop, 
James  Forrester,  James  E.  Fjffe,  Andrew 
Grigor,  William  Hall,  William  Handyside, 
David  Hay,  James  A.  R.  Hay,  John 
HinsheVwood,  William  Hntton,  Basil  B. 
Inglis,  Robert  Johnstone,  Jas.  Keating, 
Robert  M'Donald,  Robert  M.  M'lnne?, 
Daniel  M'Lean,  Henry  Miller,  Andrew 
iWofrat,  Hngh  L.  Niven,  Robert  S.  Pater- 
kirt,  John  Pettigrew,  A.  Robertson,  James 
H:  Scott,  David  Smith,  John  Squair,  Simon 
8.  Stobtw,  James  Talt,  John  Taylor,  Wm. 


Taylor,  William  W.  Wataon,  William  Wat- 
son, Jamee  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  William 
Wilson,  Peter  Wright. 

Bestdas  the  184  names  here  enumerated, 
being  the  largest  number  that  ever  were 
anmiled,  students  are  in  attendance  from 
Africa,  Jamaica,  and  Wales,  some  of  them 
connected  with  other  denominations. 


[For  the  extract' mi  antes  from  which  the 

iollowiag  abstract  is  compiled,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Maga- 
zine, an  able  and  spirited  periodical,  whicli 
we  noticed  on  its  being  started  twelve 
months  ago  by  the  brethren  of  our  church 
in  Canada.] 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  met  at  Toronto  on  1  6th 
June  185a.  The  opening  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Montreal, — moderator.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Vomer,  D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  session.  From  the  reports  of  presby- 
teries it  appeared  that  the  following 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  roll  of  minis- 
tors  since  last  meeting  :— 

Removed  by  Death.  —  James  Boy,  St 
George,  13th  May. 

Demitted  Charge.  —  Charles  Fletcher, 
Goderich,  1st  October. 

Inducted,  — -  John  Hogg,  at  Hamilton , 
I3lh  August  1861.  Daniel  M'Cnrdy, 
Amherst  Island,  3d  May  1853. 

Ordaintd. — J.  M'Clure,  St  Catherines, 
98th  April  1858. 

The  following  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  Synod's  roll  of  preachers: — W. 
Cavan  and  John  Scott,  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Flamborough.  W.  Dickson 
and  P.  Greig,  certified  from  Scotland. 

Miit'ems  Committee. — The  Rev.  Mr  Tor- 
rance read  the  report  of  this  committee. 
—  During  the  past  year,  nine  congrega- 
tions had  received  supplement  out  of  the 
fund.  The  sums  granted  vary  from  L.5<i 
currency  to  L.25.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions have  been  receiving  aid  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  committee  express  a  wish 
that  the  members  of  such  nsarcat  all  able,puf 
forth  a  more  determined  effort  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel  among^  them— and  thus 
make  way  for  congregations  that  are  too 
few  in  numbers  and  too  weak  in  ability  to 
maintain  a  minister.  The  committee  hope 
to  be  able,  shortly,  to  forward  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  Mission  Board  in  Scotland, 
as  will  then  call  forth  their  endeavours  to 
incite  young  men,  who  have  been  licensed 
at  home,  to  come  out  to  Canada  and  labour 
in  sprritoally-destitnte  localities,  peopled 
with  their  own  countrymen  and  kinsfolk, 
and  which  present  the  aspect  of  fields  ripe 
unto 'the  harvest.  Five  preachers  have 
82 
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drawn  anoa  the  mission  ftadt — cone  for  a  8.  That  na  station,  in  ordinary  aisman. 

•mall  and  others  fat  ■  very  large  amount :  stances,  shall  receive  swppW  longer  ***• 

altogether,  the  lam  of  L.2S3  :  1  :  S  has  been  one  year,  unless  the;  nine  ttie  hub  I't'jM 

(upended  apon  pseacaen.    A  letter  has  ed  bj  Synod  for  each  day's  snppiy. 

been  MM  to  the  clerk  of  each  presbytery,  4.  That  the  existing  law  of  Synod,  page 


calling  attention  lo  the  fact,  that  vacancies  1.68,  Ho.  1  of  printed  auantes,  be  enfetoal 
are  doiig  very  little  for  the  preachers  in  all  the  presbyteries,  to  wit— (l.)*TfcM 
appointed  lo  thwi>  it  shall  be  a  law  of  this  church,  that  aaaar 
Mr  Kennedy  has  been  labouring,  with  the  direction  of  their  respective  preskf- 
hia  usual  diligence,  in  the  bounds  of  the  terka,  ministers,  whoae  congregations  re- 
London  presbytery.  A  report  of  his  la-  oeivo  aid  from  the  Synod  fond,  than  psr- 
Umra  ha*  been  transmitted  (o  the  commit-  form  missionary  labour  in  the  variant  *a- 
tee  by  thai  presbytery,  who  characterise  it  cancics  and  stations  in  their  presbyteries, 
w  proportion  to  the  amount  rsosHtl 


dy  approved  when  read  to  them.    The     from  the  food,  ai 
«  presbytery  have  ti 


,         e  transmitted  a  ranort  eall  of  the  several  presbyteries,  and  thai 

ef  the  labours  of  Mr  John  Eraser,  catechiat,  they  report  tbe  amount  of  such  nxssioasry 

in   the  townships  of  Hibbert,  Fullarton,  labour  to  their  presbyMries  indetasVeul 

™  •   "■■■'■    "   ■    ■"' -1  "-'  -L l :- -t.  their 


if  paid  at  the  rate  of  L.30  a-year,  and  he  5.  That  this  committee  are 
has  realised  L6:12:3  for  the  half-year  that  aid  granted  to  nettled  - 
"  rthatbeea     -»■-■'■>■' 


of  oaeajM 

.. ...    ... j....       ,. jettleu  cor ■'"-' 

report.    A  report  bat  been  should  decrease  in  a 

read  of  ihelaboursof  the  B«t.  Mr  Bertie,  In  year  to  year,  but  as  it  se 

Owen.Sound  district.  He  baa  travelled  many  lay  down  any  precise  rules,  the  matters) 

miles  and  borne  much  fatigue,  instituting  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mission  cat> 

inquiries  a*  he  went  along,  respecting  the  mittee,  in  conjunction  with  the  nsssssfMrjt 

means  of  grace  that  were  possessed,  and  and  it  is  at  the  same  tkae-taroeatly  reeaev 

the ■'  '"        ■     '       -    -J ■'  *    


Ear.  MeasrsEoaf  and  Light  body  adareewi 

favourably  of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  the  Synod  as  a  deputation  front  tb*  Gsa- 

that  region  presents  to  a  man  ef  talent,  grerational  Union  of  Canada  West,  ids' 

piety,  end  energy ;  but  adds,  that,  in  con-  were  responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  Syasfl 

sequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  they  by  Messrs  Skinner  and  Torrance.    Mesas 

can  be  expected  to  do  Terr  little,  in  the  Bog;  and  Dink  were  appointed  a  daeatalinl 

meantime,  for  the  support  of  gospel  ordin-  to  cootey  the  friendly  a 

ancea.    A  member  of  committee  has  been  tationa  of  th  e  Synod  to  tl 

travelling  through  the  earns  district,  sinee  Union  of  Canada  WeM  at  ite  Cm  at* 

Mr  Barrie  fulfilled  his  appointment,  and  ing. 

ooofirms  alt  that  his  report  states.  A  letter  of  fraternal  regard  was  rem 

From  the  abstract  of  the  Home  Supple-  from  the  Synod  of  the  Preaby  tartan  Cent** 

mentary  Grant  Account,  we  find  that  the  of  Nora  Sootja,  and  a  minute  adeptt) 

receipt"  lor  the  twelve  months  (including  warmly  reciprocating  the  same. 

drafts  from  Scotland  L.412,  with  "Record*"  A  draft  ef  letter  was  read  is  reptyU 

"_1  "" r- ..»  t  ,.    ....  \ oae  a^  the  misaionariee  in  Jamaiea,  esd 

being  approved,  was  ordered  to  be  forward- 

„  ,  _r ed  without  datay. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  Th/ologkat  /fa£_A  committee  was  if- 

the  Synod  unanimonsly  adopted  the  fol-  pointed  to  consult  with  ibe  pronator  <** 

lowing  resolutions  in  regard  to  home  mia-  theology  at  to  tbe  literary  course  to  be 

nonary  operations  t—  pursued  by  the  students  of  divinity  on  he 

1.  That  it  be  a  law  of  this  church  that  arrival,  and  to  assist  him  in  making  tbs 

each  congregation  shal'         "  "              -       .. . 
bath  of  a  preacher's  i 
L.l,  10s.t  and  that  il   ' 


Cesbyteries  and  the  mis 
ve  respect  to  this  in  granting  supply; 

and  that  said  supply  shall  always  be  regu- ... .  „ ...  ._  . 

lated  by  the  amount  contributed  by  tbe  ronto  in  safety,  along  with  his  family,  os 

congregation  or  station  requiring  supply.  the  24th  June;  and  that,  by  arrangeawlt 

2.  That  no  station  within  five  miles  of  between    him    and   ibe   committee  shots 

an  existing  congregation,  shall  receive  sup-  mentioned,  tbe  Theological  Institute  wa» 

ply  of  preaching  from  the  Synod  unless  to  be  opened  on  3d  August.) 
they  promise  to  bear  the  entire  expenses.  Clergy  Rtun-es.— The    Synod    adopted 


1«- 
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m 


a  MOM*  of  re#aluiions  on  the  subject  of 
cfergy  reserves  and  rectories,  strongly  re- 
pudiating (he  doctrine,  that  the  Established 
Church  of  England  is  also  the  established 
ebiKiib  of  the  colonies  ;  declaring  that  the 
attempt  to  give  exclusive  privilege  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  or  any  other  in  Canada, 
must  prove  injurious  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country ; 
and  protesting  tW  a  parliamentary  chnrch 
is  alike  unfounded  in  the  word  of  God, 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  hurtful  to  the  temporal  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  fourth  re- 
solution refers  to  the. act  of  1 840,  and  is  as 
fallows : — 

"4.  That,  as  the  settlement  of  the  clergy 
reserves,  by  the  act  of  1S4U,  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  have  pecuniary 
Interest  in  them,  as  well  as  to  all  others, 
this  Synod  is  of  opinion  that  said  act  ought 
to  be  repealed,  and  the  whole  question 
left  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  of  this 
province ;  and  the  Synod  takes  this  method 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  tbis  church  to  this  important 
subject" 

Case  of  Appeal — The  only  case  of  appeal 
to  Synod,  was  one  against  a  decision  of  the 
session  of  Toronto,  refusing  to  ordain  the 
appellant  lo  the  office  of  an  elder  in  that 
congregation.  After  hearing  parties,  the 
following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted ; 


before  the  Court  to  ejuestion  the  appellant's 
aenndnesa  in  the  faith,  and  set  aside  any 
decision  of  the  inferior  courts,  which  may 
be  thought  to  the  contrary ;  hut  are  strongly 
of  opimoa  that  his  admission  to  the  office 
of  ruling  elder  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation  of  Toronto  is  inexpedient 
and  inadvisable. 


Sgnodical  Book  Scheme.— Mr  Thornton 

Sireserrted  and  supported  an  overture  of  the 
oTIowing  tenor,  -viz.  :— That  -rnasrmtob  as 
there  has  long  been  experienced  a  'defi- 
ciency in  supply  of  books  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  our  people,  especially  of  those  ex- 
hibiting the  principles  of  the  United  Pres- 
terian  Chnrch  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  deficiency  may  not  be  supplied,  ft 
is  hereby  respectfully  overtnred,  that  thb 
Synod  take  this  important  subject  into 
consideration  ;  and  as  it  is  believed  that  a 
book  depot,  under  proper  regulations,  nsj| 
best  meet  the  case;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  a  judicious  adoption  of  some  course 
of  this  kind,  it  is  further  overtnred  that  a 
committee  of  Synod  be  appointed  to  make 
alt  needful  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and 
to  correspond  with  the  Board  of  Missions 
in  Scotland  regarding  it.  And  further, 
that  in  the  meantime  this  Synod  do  bereby 
express  their  entire  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Rev.  Charles  Fletcher,  one  of 
the  ministers  disabled  from  preaching,  and 
now  engaged  as  a  bookseller  in  tbe  orty  of 
Toronto,  and  most  cordially  recommend 
him  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  through 
them  to  their  booksellers  and  publishers  in 
Scotland,  as  a  trustworthy  and  deserving 
person;  and  tbat.from  his  knowledge  of  tbe 
country,  and  central  position,  he  would  be 
a  very  proper  medium  through  whom  tbe 
wants  of  the  congregations  might  mean- 
while be  supplied,  so  far  as  arrangements 
can  be  made- 
After  consideration,  it  was  u 
agreed  that  the  overture  be  adapted  ; 
Messrs  Thornton,  Kennedy,  and  Waddcil, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  oat 

Next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  in 
Toronto,  on  Wednesday  after  tbe  second 
Sabbath  of  Jane  1853. 


#tMrt$l£  Urttospctt 


Tke  Cadre  war  still  continues  to  drag  its 
slow  length  along.  There  seems  as  little 
hope  of  its  termination  as  ever.  General 
Cathcart  is  making  no  more  progress  than 
his  predecessor,  Sir  HarrySmith,  who  was 
recalled  for  incapacity.  We  are  not  sure 
but  that  he  is  even  losing  ground.  A  dis- 
trict of  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  fron- 
tier-line is  now  lying  quite  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  insurgents  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  driving  them  back  upon  their 
own  territory,  wo  cannot  repel  them  from 
ours.    Almost  the  whole  native  population, 


to  all  appearance,  is  up  in  arms  against 
us;  and  even  those  who  publicly  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  the  British 
Government,  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
Tbe  Carrres,  by  some  means  or  other,  get 
acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  the 
troops  ;  and  are  found  lying  in  ambuscade 
for  them,  at  the  points  where  tbey  can  do 
most  injury  to  their  opponents,  with  the  least 
damage  to  themselves.  Provisions  and  arms 
and  ammunition,  tbey  have  in  abundance  ; 
and  by  the  last  accounts,  we  are  informed 
of  a  party  of  Hottentots  attacking  five 
waggons  of  ammunition  and  Minie  muskets, 
while  proceeding  from  Graham's  Town  to 
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Fort-Beaufort,  though,   gaanied  by  a  do-  able  seminary  for  young  ladies,  as  a'vsry 

tacbment  of  thirty-one  sappers  and  miners,  careless  and  stupid  girl.    It  was  really  a 

Seven  of   the  convoy   were    killed,   nine  clumsy  trick;  and  the  imposition  watf  dis- 

more  were  wounded,  and  tbe  waggons  re-  covered  and  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 

mained  as  tbe  prize  of  the  rioters.  Six  days  authorities.    The  jieuvame  mentioned  is  a 

afterwards,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  series  of  religious  exercises  in  honour  of 

camp  of  tbe  Hottentots,  in  order  to  avenge  the  Virgin,  which  continues  for  nine  days. 

this  ignominious  defeat.  The  force  was  large,  The  tin  ion  de  V  Quest  publishes  tbe  follow- 

and  the  success  is  said  to  be  signal,  yet  the  ing  letter  addressed  to  it  by  M.  Similieu, 

particulars    mentioned   scarcely    warrant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  School  of 

such  a  conclusion.    But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Arts  of  Angara: — 

there  is  the  fact,  that  these  despised  Caftres  "  In  your  number  of  tbe  1 5th  ult.  you  an- 

and  Hottentots  hare  taken  possession  of  a  nounoe  from  a  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  yen, 

large  part  of  tbe  colony,  from  which  we  that  some  surprising  facts  had  occurred  M 

cannot    dislodge    them; — that    they    are  the  holy  mountain  of  La  Salette  on  the  1st 

seising  cattle  in  all  directions,  and  that,  even  of  July,  tbe  eve  of  the/e'e  of  tbe  Visitation 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Graham's  Town,  of  the  Virgin.    I  now  send  you  the  details, 

it  is  scarcely  safe  for  a  European  to  show  A  young  pupil  at  the  religious  establishment 

himself.    If,  then,  the  war  is  to  be  brought  of  the  Visitation  at  Valence,  who  had  bete 

soon  to  an  end,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  for  three  months  completely  blind  from  an 

much  larger  force  than  has  jet  been  sent  attack  of  gutta  serena,  arrived  at  La  Salette 

out  to  South  Africa,  and  by  a  still  more  on  the  1st  of  July  in  company  with  some 

lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  resources,  sisters  of  the  community.     The  extreme 

Money  can  be  made  up  again,  bnt  what  fatigue  which  she  had  undergone  in  order 

compensation  is  there  to  our  poor  soldiers,  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at 

not   to  mention  the  poor  natives,  whose  the  place  of  the  apparition,  caused  some 

btood  is  shed  in  these  African  solitudes  I  anxiety  to  be  felt  that  she  could  not  remain 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  missionary  stations  fasting  until   the  conclusion   of  the  mast, 

broken  up,  around  which  christian  families  which  bad  not  yet  commenced,   and  the 

clustered,  and  from  which  was  heard  the  Abbe  Sibilla,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  La 

voice  of  prayer  and  of  praise  to  Jehovah!  Salette,  was  requested  to  administer  tbe 

And  what  shall  we  sny  of  prejudices  fos-  sacrament  to  her  before  the  service  began, 

tered  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen  against  tbe  She  bad  scarcely  received  the  sacred  wafer 

Gospel  itself,  by  their  lands  being  plunder-  when,  impelled  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  she 

ed  from  them,  and  their  dearest  interests  raised  her  head  and  exclaimed,  'My  good 

sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  European  cupidity!  Mother,  I  see  yon.'    She  had,  in  fact,  her 

Great  need  have  Christians  of  faith  and  of  eyes  fixed  on  a  statue  of  tbe  Virgin,  which 

patience,  and  of  looking  beyond  the  dark  she  saw  aa  clearly  as  any  one  present.    For 

cloud  which  now  envelops  Caifraria,  to  see  more  than  an  hour  she  remained  plunged 

those  scattered  tribes  gathered  together  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  love,  sad 

far  back  in  the  interior  and  listening  to  the  afterwards  retired  from  the  place  without 

messengers  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  requiring  tbe  assistance  of  those  who  had 

Peace,  and  who  has  poured  out  his  soul  a  accompanied  her.    At  the  same  moment  a 

sacrifice  for  the  dusky  African  as  well  as  for  woman  from  Gap,  nearly  sixty  years  of 

the  fair  European  !   Help,  Lord,  for  there  is  age,  who  for  the  last  nineteen  yean  hid 

no  help  in  man ;  and  teach  our  rulers  that  not  bad  the  use  of  her  right  arm  in  conse- 

there  are  better  means  of  bringing  over  quence  of  a  dislocation,  suddenly  felt  ft 

savage  tribes  than  by  gleaming  swords  and  restored  to  its  original  stale,  and,  swinging 

Mi nie  rides!  And  then  the  work  of  rigbte-  round   the   once  paralysed  limb,  she  ex- 

ousness  shall  be  .peace,  and  the  effect  of  claimed  iu  a  transport  of  joy  and  gratitude, 

righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  'And  I  also  am  cured!'     A  third  ewe, 

ever.  although  not  instantaneous,  is  npt  the  lets 

striking.    Another  woman,  known  in  th» 

country  for  many  years  as  being  paralytic, 
could  not  ascend  the  mountain  but  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  the  aid  of 

Ota  first  picture  is  from  France.    The  Vir.  crutches.     On  the  first  day  of  the  Nemaha, 

gin   is  still  working  miracles  in  France,  that  of  her  arrival,  she  felt  a  sensation  as 

Not  long  ago  she  appeared  to  an  ignorant  if  life  was  coming  into  her  legs,  which  had 

peasant,  and  presented  him  with  a  letter  been  for  so  long  dead;  this  feeling  went  on 

written  by  herself.     The   letter  was   not  increasing,  and  the  last  day  of  tbe  mwobh, 

very  creditable  to  her,  as  a  specimen  either  after  having  received  the  communion,  tat 

of  handwriting  or  of  composition,  and  would  went  without  any  assistance  to  the  crow  of 

most  decidedly  have  brought  down  upon  tbe  Assumption,  where  she  hung  op  htr 

her  the  rebuke  of  a  teacher  in  any  respect-  crutches.     She  also  was  cured ! " 


MontJtiw  Retrotpeet 


Wit. 

It  humbly  appears  to -as,  that  th«  Virgin 
would  be  of  mote  service  if  she  would  cross 
the  Pyrenees,  and  work  some  reforms  in 
the  hospitals  of  Madrid.  They  are  in  a 
most  dreadful  condition,  and  such  abuses 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  exist  so 
long  in  any  country,  which  was  not  cursed 
inch  the  aloth  and  ignorance  of  Papal  su- 
perstition. One  thinks  naturally  of  a  coun- 
try in  the  dark  ages,  when  we  look  at  this 
picture  of  inhumanity  from  Spain. 

"  The  Governor  of  Madrid  has  just  issued 
a  memorandum  of  the  facts  on  which  he 
proposes  to  institute  a  reform  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  that  capital,  in  which  he  draws 
die  following  picture  of  their  present  con- 
dition. He  declares  that  the  provisions 
served  out  to  the  patients  are  of  the  worst 
possible  description,  and  dearer  than  the 
best,  because  nobody  endeavoured  to  force 
the  contractors  to  fulfil  their  obligations. 
The  scales  for  the  weighing  out  of  the  pro- 
visions were  not  equal,  so  that  scandalous 
facilities  were  given  to  fraud.  The  daily 
consumption  of  sheep  amounted  to  forty, 
the  best  of  which  went  to  the  tables  of  the 
hospital  clerks,  and  the  worst  to  the 
patients.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  choco- 
late were  consumed  every  month,  not  by 
the  patients,  because  chocolate  is  not  an 
article  of  hospital  diet,  except  in  rare  cases, 
but  by  the  employe*.  Tbe  kitchens  were 
filthy  in  the  extreme ;  the  number  of  cooks 
and  kitchen  people  so  great,  that  they  hin- 
dered each  other  from  working.  The 
mattresses  of  the  patients  were  half  emptied 
of  their  wool,  the  property  of  tbe  patients ; 
their  clothes  were  taken  away  without  an 
inventory  being  made,  the  bedding  unclean, 
the  wards  unwashed.  There  was  neither 
respect  nor  consideration  for  suffering 
humanity,  the  hygiene  of  the  wards  being 
left  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  hospital 
clerks  and  ward  lackeys.  The  dwellings 
of  the  insane  were  horrible  to  see.  The 
medical  case-books  slovenly  kept,  with  great 
intervals  between  the  lines ;  so  that  agree- 
able or  alimentitious  articles  were  inter- 
polated in  great  quantities,  but  never  used 
by  the  unhappy  patients.  The  bodies  were 
carried  naked  to  the  dead-bouse  in  the 
same  cart,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
many  hours  before  the  term  marked  down 
by  the  law,  or  dictated  by  prudence.  The 
hair  and  teeth  of  the  dead  were  converted 
into  objects  of  commerce.  The  dispensary 
full  of  bad  drugs,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  heap  of  employes,  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
Tbe  young  students  employed  as  dressers 
were  not  under  any  kind  of  discipline;  were 
never  more  than  an  honr  at  the  utmost  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  when  re- 
quired bj  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to 
perform. them,  imposed  impertinent  condi- 
tions, and  when  these  were  not  acceded  to. 


vernor  put  them  all  into  prison,  and  then 
deprived  them  of  the  permission  to  enter 
any  public  establishment.  The  clergy  be- 
longing to  the  hospital  were  by  far  too  nu- 
merous, and  jet  their  duties  were  inade- 
quately fulfilled.  The  Governor  of  Madrid 
has  turned  out  all  the  inferior  servants : 
he  has  put  the  economical  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment into  the  hands  of  the  Sister- 
hood of  Charity,  which  contains  many 
women  ofgreat  merit  and  abnegation,  and 
he  has  effected  great  savings  of  every 
kind." 


It  was  a  maxim  of  heathen  antiquity,  that 
those  whom  the  gods  wished  to  destroy, 
they  first  made  infatuated.  The  proverb 
seems  to  be  finding  some  verification  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
Many  thousands  have  forsaken  the  Wes- 
leyan  denomination  from  its  despotic  con- 
duct, and  several  tonus  have  consequently 
been  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  their 
ministers  from  four  to  three,  and  in  soma 
cases  from  three  to  two,  relying  upon 
tbeir  local  preachers  for  assistance.  But 
matters  are  still  carried  on  with  as  high  a 
band  as  ever.  At  the  Conference  which 
was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Sheffield,  there 
were  no  less  than  nine  voluntary  resigna- 
tions of  ministers  and  missionaries,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  if  not  the  whole,  being 
occasioned  by  the  prevailing  dissensions. 
Four  were  formally  expelled,  and  there 
would  have  been  five,  had  not  the  degrada- 
tion in  one  ease  been  spared,  from  re- 
spect to  bis  old  age,  or  the  feelings  of  his 
son,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Birming- 
ham. To  make  the  censure  as  gentle 
as  possible,  the  sentence  ran  in  this  foim 
— that  "his  name  be  dropped  from  tbe 

Erinted  minutes."  And  what  was  tbe  of- 
mceof  theoldman?  He  had  written  let- 
ters of  complaint  to  the  president.  One  of 
the  resignations  was  that  of  MrHorton,  who 
was  not  long  ago  minister  in  Dalkeith. 
It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  he  is  the  per- 
son who  published  a  reply  to  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
two  or  three  years  ago,  impugning  the 
tyrannical  system  pursued  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Wesleyan  body.  He  went  up  to  Eng- 
land, he  acquired  more  knowledge,  and  then 
committed  the  offence  he  condemned  nn 
another,  by  writing  an  article  against  the 
Conference  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of 
editor  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Times.  Though  be 
sent  in  his  resignation,  he  would  have  neen 
expelled ;  hut  as  he  has  three  relations  in 
the  Wesleyan  ministry,  this  ignominy  (?) 


wm  spared  him,  and  a  inwe  «Mi«n  km  wanieg  sgaiiut  backsliding.  "  Sob,"  mj 
nfoaooncsd  upu  hk  conduct,  "since  be  fist  thej,  "by  what  degree*  men  taHJmin  liar 
disconnected  himself  from  the  denomina-  iatearity,  and  bow  the  holiest  men,  wima 
tieo,  as  deceitful,  ungrateful,  and  £iitbl.M*."  overcome  by  tile  mare  u/  (At  <J*ai,  u*j 
Mr  AUison  was  one  of  those  who  resigned ;  e>«i  descend  into  tbe  condition  and  char- 
lie  was  *  missionary  of  long  St—dine;  at  acta."  of  the  most  resolute  wrong-discs." 
Port  Natal;  sod  as  be  openly  embraced  And  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  the  signi- 
fehe  aide  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  deemed  Scant  declaration,  "The  doctrine  of  foal 
■irfwarv  te  iajaie,  as  far  as  it  could  be  perseverance  is  no  doctrine  of  SdeuedissL 
dene,  his  bnueaee.  He  was  expelled.  That  the  leaden  of  the  present  one-aidsi. 
This  is  not  alL  Mark  the  base  and  deans-  agitation  wore  onee  good  men,  ii  no  mam 
cable  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  Methodism,  whatever  that  they  are  stilL  in  ou#  asoe  « 
in  damaging  the  characters  of  those  who  degree,  good  men.  If  tbe  Weeleyan  minis- 
secede  from  them.  Mr  Allison  is  repre-  ten  and  the  Wealejan  laity  cr "  -■-'--•- 
'  *"  reading  — 


sented  as  "spiritually  mined  by  reading  treatment  mock  longer,  we  are  temp  tea  to 

the  Wcihyan  Timet."    And  then,  as  a  ape-  add,  that  they  deserve  it  well.  Bat  there  ii 

cimen   of  their  learning,  a  Latin  tine  is  bene.    There  are  two  lay  Conferences  sit- 

quoted  from  Virgil,  which,  being  translated  ting  in  Sheffield,  watching  the  c  end  act  til 

into  tbe  vernacular,  means,  the  descent  to  the   clerical.    These   are    the    "I'eoak'i 

hell  it  easy.    His  conduct  is  made  use  of  Delegates "  and  "  The  Moderates."    Toe 

to  paint  a  moral,  and  to  sound  a  solemn  agitation  will  go  on  and  it  Trim* 


GILLESPIE  CENTENARY. 

It  was  on  the  twenty- third  day  of  May  1752,  that  the  Reverend  Tbonm» 
Gillespie  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  august  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  deposes! 
from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  His  sole  crime  was  the  refusal  to  dis- 
obey the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  by  taking  part  in  the  ordination  of  ■ 
minister  at  In verkei thing,  who  was  repudiated  by  the  people.  Meekly  and 
composedly  did  he  listen  to  the  sentence,  "  Moderator,  I  desire  to  receis* 
the  sentence  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  sjroBB—wrf 
against  me  with  real  concern  and  awful  impressions  of  tbe  IHvine  conduct 
in  it ;  but  I  rejoice  that  to  me  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe  in  Him,  but  to  suffer  for  his  sake."  God  makes  tbe  wrath  of  in** 
to  praise  Him,  aad  tbe  anathema  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  though  blas- 
phemously uttered  in  the  name  of  oar  Redeemer,  proved  tbe  resurrection,  wt 
the  death,  of  the  sainted  Gillespie.  It  ushered  him  into  fame,  it  encircled  his 
head  with  tbe  halo  of  a  confessor  ;  it  made  his  name  a  rallying  word  {or  truth 
and  for  freedom  ;'it  gathered  around  him  the  sympathies  of  all  good  met*,  sad 
rendered  him  a  thousand  times  more  usefnl  than  he  would  hare  been,  had 
he  continued  in  that  corrupt  church  which  cast  him  from  her  as  a  foul  and 
polluted  thing.  The  twenty-third  of  May  happened  this  year  to  be  upon  a 
Sabbath ;  and  the  opportunity  was  embraced  by  many  ministers,  ami  smh 
particularly  by  those  of  the  Relief  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chore*, 
of  calling  the  attention  of  their  congregations  to  this  important  event,  and  of 
explaining  and  defending  the  principles  which  were  embodied  in  that  "  good 
confession"  which  Gillespie  witnessed  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  was, 
however,  deemed  proper,  that  a  combined  demonstration  should  be  given  m 
honour  of  one  who,  in  addition  to  his  private  worth,  occupies  the  prominent 
position  of  one  of  the  founders  of  our  church.  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
was  made  in  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it  was  cordially  entered 
into.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the  3d  of  August,  at  the  opem- 
ing  of  the  Theological  HalL  The  place  and  the  season  were  well  chosen. 
It  was  in  Edinburgh  Gillespie  was  born,  and  it  was  in  Edinburgh  he  waa 
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deposed ;    and  fitting  it  was  that  in  Edinburgh   due  henour  should  he 
avoided  him.     The  time  was  most  suitable.     Upwards  of  one  hundred 
and   eighty   students   are    this  year    enrolled    in    attendance    upon    the 
Theological  Institution,  and  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of  strength- 
ening their  attachment  to  sound  and  noble  principles,  by  reminding  them  of 
tbe  heroic  deeds  of  men  of  other  years,  of  men  who  were  found  faithful 
among  the  faithless,  and  who,  sustained  by  a  power  given  them  from  above, 
were  enabled  to  witness  a  good  confession,  in  the  face  alike  of  a  frowning 
church  and  of  a  frowning  world.     Dear  as  such  names  should  be  to  all  who 
sore  the  truth,  they  should  be  treasured  up  with  peculiar  affection  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord. 
"  These  captains  of  a  heavenly  host. 
These  princes  of  a  heavenly  hall, 
Staii  of  toe  world  in  darkness  lust, 
And  judges  at  Its  funeral. 

"light*  rising  o'er  a  wintry  night, 
With  tiding*  of  eternal  youth, 
On  error's  long  bewildered  night, 
Emerging  with  the  lamp  of  troth." 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Taofield  Hail,  and  it  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets,  that  the  spacious  edifice 
coawil  have  been  filled  twice  over.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  iat 
this  Hall  since  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches ;  and  though 
there  could  not  be  the  same  profound  and  hallowed  interest  which  was 
experienced  upon  that  occasion,  we  do  not  remember  a  meeting  which 
seemed  at  once  so  intelligent  and  enthusiastic.  The  speakers  chosen  wen 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  their  addresses  well  sustained  their  extended 
refutation.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  full  report  of  all  the  speeches, 
■wised  by  the  speakers,  has  been  published  by  Mr  Hogg,  for  they  deserve 
a  form  far  more  permanent  titan  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  After  an 
impressive  prayer  by  Professor  Brown,  the  Her.  James  Kirkwood,  the  chair- 
man, commenced  the  proceedings  in  a  short  speech,  full  of  fire  and  energy. 
Dr  Struthera  appeared  in  hie  historical  character,  and  in  a  long  and  able 
Speech,  gave  "  Historical  notices  of  Gillespie's  deposition."  A.  G.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  followed  in  a  brief  speech  distinguished  for  its  generous  and  catbolie 
spirit.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  furnished  a  companion -picture  to  that  ef  Dr 
Struthers,  by  "  References  to  the  earlier  Secession."  It  was  a  "  telling  " 
speech ;  those  parts  of  it  particularly  in  which  he  referred  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Erskiaes  and  GiUespies,  on  the  question  of  National  Religious 
Establishments  as  contrasted  with  those  held  in  the  Free  Church.  "  While 
they  did  not  quarrel  at  the  first  with  the  principle  of  Establishments,  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  consequence  they  attached  from  the  first  to  state  con- 
nection. They  never  were  enamoured  of  endowments — they  never  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  endowments  could  throw 
any  additional  glory  around  the  church  of  Christ — they  were  never  haunted 
with  any  longing,  lingering  look  after  what  they  had  left — they  never  thought 
of  an  antithesis  in  which  Erastianism  should  figure  at  the  one  end,  and 
Voluntaryism  should  figure  as  an  equally  dangerous  extreme  at  the  other — 
they  never  shrunk  from  the  popular  mode  of  ministerial  support,  as  if  it  were 
a  dread  necessity  to  be  endured  rather  than  embraced ;  but  from  the  first 
threw  themselves  upon  the  affections  of  the  christian  people,  and  found 
that,  in  doing  so,  they  trusted  to  no  broken  reed.     Nay,  they  appear  to  have 
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discovered,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  effect  of  endowments  in  preserving 
and  uniting  the  most  opposite  materials ;  for,  in  one  of  their  public  docu- 
ments they  speak,  not  very  reverentially,  it  must  be  owned,  of  the  'old 
rusty  hoop  of  an  endowment.'"  Drs  Anderson  and  King  were  the  next 
speakers.  Their  theme  was,  "  The  influence  of  the  combined  movements  of 
the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  on  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  liberties 
of  the  country."  Dr  Anderson  confined  himself  to  the  religious  element. 
He  was  astonished  at  (wo  things.  "  The  first  is,  that  spiritual  men,  of  evan- 
gelical faith,  should  contend  for  the  honour  of  the  succession  of  that  church, 
which,  aping  the  expurgation  of  the  Vatican,  condemned  the  'Marrow of 
Modern  Divinity,'  and  excommunicated  Ralph  Erskine  nnd  Thomas  Gil- 
lespie. To  my  apprehension,  it  resembles  the  contention  of  Cardinal -Wisef 
man  and  Bishop  Philpotts,  about  which  of  them  holds  legitimately  a  place 
in  that  succession  of  the  chair  of  which  John  XII.  and  Alexander  Borgia 
are  constituent  links.  .  .  .  The  second  thing  which  astonishes  me  here  is, 
that  there  should  be  men  acute  to  discover,  and  zealous  to  celebrate,  the 
events  of  a  second  Reformation  in  Scotland,  but  who  have  no  heart  to  acknow- 
ledge a  third,  not  less  needed,  and  not  less  momentous  in  its  consequences." 
Dr  King  followed  up  the  vigorous  speech  of  his  predecessor,  by  one  not  less 
excellent  in  its  character,  on  the  influence  of  the  two  churches,  now  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Dr  Yonng 
then  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a  clear  and  able  manner,  on  the  Voluntary 
principle.  Thus  ended  a  meeting,  which  will  long  he  remembered  as  one  of 
singular  interest ;  and  which  proved  of  eminent  service,  not  only  in  paying 
deserved  honour  to  the  illustrious  dead,  but  in  asserting,  explaining,  nnd 
vindicating  the  principles  of  the  living. 

A  remark  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  Chairman's  speech,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  He  said,  in  speaking  of  the  great  gathering  before  him, 
"  It  is  but  a  district  meeting  after  all.  I  hope  the  fiery  cross  will  be  carried 
to  Glasgow,  to  Perth,  to  Dunfermline,  and  other  quarters,  to  bring  together 
similar  gatherings  in  memory  of  those  whose  doings  we  hold  in  honour."  It 
is  not  probable  that  Dunfermline,  where  the  good  Gillespie  lived  and  died, 
will  prove  deficient  in  this  duty.  But  we  hold  it  of  great  importance  that  tbe 
Western  metropolis  should  imitate  her  sister  in  the  east.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  largest  church  in  Glasgow ;  and 
in  paying  reverence  to  the  dead,  she  and  other  communities  are  lifting  up  a 
banner  for  the  truth. 
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and  Published  by  William  Olifhant,  of  21  Buccleucb  Place,  at  his  Shop,  7  Soutb 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  of  August  1852. 
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THE  TRUE  VINE. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  with  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  of  the 
world  to  speak  of  some  particular  plant,  or  shrub,  or  flower,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  nation.  The  rose  of  England,  the  lily  of  France,  the  shamrock  of 
Hibernia,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  are  each  understood,  in  this  symbolical 
language,  as  setting  forth,  by  some  natural  quality,  some  distinct  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  people  or  country  to  whose  name  it  is  attached.  If 
we  suppose  this  practice  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and  are  asked 
to  select  some  botanical  badge  of  God's  ancient  people,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  fix  upon  the  Vine.  At  first  a  feeble  and  tender  plant,  requiring 
much  care  and  culture  at  the  hand  of  man  ;  ever  craving  his  help  to  defend 
it  from  the  browsing  cattle,  or  the  devouring  wild  beast,  but  in  due  course 
becoming  a  useful  and  valuable  production  of  the  field  ;  the  vine  is  a  homely, 
yet  striking,  representative  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  separated  by  God  from 
amidst  the  idolaters  of  the  world,  protected  by  his  care  in  the  ungenial 
climate  of  Egypt,  sheltered  by  his  power  from  the  bitter  blast  of  the  waste 
howling  wilderness,  planted  by  his  hand  in  "  the  goodly  mountain  and 
Lebanon,"  and  at  length  growing  up,  under  his  favour,  into  a  rich,  numerous, 
and  great  nation.  The  resemblance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient 
poets  of  Judah.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  allegories  ever  penned  in  any 
language,  is  that  in  which  the  Psalmist  laments  for  the  fallen  and  prostrate 
condition  of  his  country,  as  for  a  vine  which  the  Lord  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
and  which,  its  protecting  hedge  having  been  taken  away,  the  wild  boar  of 
the  forest  had  beep  permitted  to  trample  and  destroy.  (Ps.  lxxx.)  Isaiah 
also  mourns  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  Judah,  as  of  a  vine  from  which  the 
Lord  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
grapes.  (Is.  v.  4.)  And  another  prophet  prolongs  the  lamentation,  saying : 
— "  Yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then 
art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ? " 
(Jer.il.  21.) 
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This  natural  emblem  seems  to  bare  been  incorporated  with  the  patriotism 
of  the  Jewish  people.  "  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  above  and  around  the 
gate,  seventy  cubits  high,  which  led  from  the  porch  to  the  boly  place,  a  richly 
carved  vine  was  extended  as  a  border  and  decoration.  The  branches, 
tendrils,  and  leaves  were  of  the  finest  gold  ;  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  were 
of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and  the  bunches  hanging  upon  them,  were 
of  costly  jewels.  Herod  first  placed  it  there.  Rich  and  patriotic  Jem 
from  that  time  added  to  its  embellishment ;  one  contributing  a  grape, 
another  a  leaf,  and  a  third  even  a  bunch  of  the  same  precious  materials."* 
The  value  of  the  mass  of  gold  and  g«ms  thus  accumulated,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Amidst  the  profuse  wealth  amassed 
in  tie  temple  of  Jerusalem,  this  magnificent  dec#ttation<  would-  n*.  daabfc 
held  a  conspicuous  plane  in-the.  estimation  af  The  Jena*  They  wvutdSpoiaf 
to  it  with  patriotic  pride,  as  representing  the  peculiar  favour  which  God 
cherished  for  their  nation;  aid  of  tbe  crowds  who,. at  the'  yearly  festivals, 
repaired  to  worship  on  Mount  Zion,  few  would  depart  without  obtaining  a 
sight  of  the  sacred  Yine  of  Judah. 

Our  Lord  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  and,  for.  the  last  time,  had  engaged 
with  his  disciples  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  Let  us  suppose  that 
after  the  feast  h*  went  forth i  with;  them,  .an  tti  munrtn^  to  teach  the 
people,  where,  at  such  a  time,  he  was  sure  to  find  them  congregated,  in 
the  courts  of  the  bouse  of  God.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  Jesus  and  bis 
disciples  pause  for  a  little  beside  the  growp  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
holy  place,  admiring  the  gorgeous  vine,  with  its  gold  and  jewels  glistening 
in  the  evening  sun,  and  talking  of  the  mystical,  muaoing  it  was 'intended,  te 
convey  ;  how  appropriately,  in  these nircumotuoH, he  applies  and-impiwe& 
the  subject  to  their  attention,  calling  off  their  thoughts  from  the  dead  image 
and  directing  them  to  himself, -saying,  "I. am  the  tma  .viae."     (John  x.v.) 

Viewing  these  words  in  the  light  thus  cast  upon  them,  they  imply  that 
the  emblem  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  regard  only  in.  reference  to 
their  own  nation  and  commonwealth,  is  far.  more  expressive  of.  the  New 
Testament  church  as  bound  up  and  incorporated'  in.  the  Lord  Jesus-  Christ. 
In  what  respect,  then,  does  this  representation  hold} . 

I.  In  looking  at  the  viae — not  the  splendid  symbol  in  the  temple,  but  the 
plant  itself  growing  in  a  vineyard  of  Judas* — we  may  be  struck:  in  the  fast 
instance  with  its  feeble  and  unimposing  external  form.  Had  our  Lord 
sought  chiefly  to  magnify  himself  in  selecting  his  representative  among  the 
productions  of  the  field,  he  would  certainly  liave  fixed  on  some  other  than 
the  vine.  In  outward  appearance,,  it  yields  to  many  of  its  neighbours.  Th» 
cedar  of  Lebanon. towers  far  above  it  in  height.  The  oak  of  Basnan  exceeds 
it  a  thousand,  times  in  strength.  The  palm-tree  of  Jerieho,  so  elegant  and 
graceful,  makes  it  appear,  in  comparison,  a-. mean  and  sordid  shrub.  Teat 
and  for  these  very  reasons,  they  and  every  tree  of  the  forest  must  give  place 
to  the  vine  as  a  fit  and  propor  representative  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
If  you  look  for  the  splendour  of  external  show ;  if  yen  want  the,  height  of 
the  waving  cedar,  the  strength  of  the  stately  oak,  or  the.  beauty  of  the 
graceful  palm,  ye  must  seek  for  them  elsewhere*  than  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
Carpenter  at  Nazareth.  Jesus  was  not,  indeed,  without  the  attestations  of 
his  divine  original.  Bat  those,  contrasting  .as  they  do  with  the  meanness-  of 
his  outward  condition,  might  appear  but  the  mockery  of  greatness^  There- 
is  a  star  set  in  the  heavens  to  mark  his  birth  as  king  of  the  Jena ;  but  when 

*  Rosenm  Lille  r,  quoted  in  Calmet's  Dictionary,  Art.  Vme. 
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yon  follow  that  star,  where  does  it  les*  you  f  To  a  village-  ian  at  1 
where  Mary,  the  queen -mot  her,  is  lodging  in  a  stable,  and  Jesus  her  royal 
infant  lying  in  a  manger.  There  is  a  voioe  from-  the  highest  glory,  pro- 
claiming him  the  Son  of  God  ;  btK  when  yon  look  for  him  to  whom  thai 
voice  dtreets  you,  what  do  ye  behold  f  A  humble,  despised,  wayfaring 
Galilean  prophet,  so  poor  that  he  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  And  so  it 
was  .throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Saviour's  career  on  earth.  He  had 
a  kingdom,  but  it  was  not  of  this  world.  He  had  beauty,  but  not  of  that  kind 
which-  fascinates  the  carnal  vision.  He  was  rich,  bat  now  ha  had  become 
poor.  He  was  the  heir  of  glory,  but  now  ha  had  clothed  hinwelf  with 
shame.  He  was  Lord  of  all,  but  now  he  had  taken  oo  hint  the  'forin.  of  a 
servant,  and  came  not  to  be  ministered  onto,  but  to  minister.  "  He  shall 
grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he 
bath  no  form  or  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  Mm-." 

II.  The  rich  fertility  of  the  vine-  i»  one  of  its  most  famous-  qualities.  The 
vines  of  Palestine  yield  their  produce  three  times  a-yean ;  and  the;  accounts 
of  modem  travellers  respecting  the  size  and  weight  of  the  dusters,  corres- 
pond fully  with  the  scripture  accounts  of  the  great  natural  wealth-  of  the 
promised  land.  Among  alt  the  productions  of  Judea,  or  indeed  of  the 
world,  we  could  hardly  find  a  more  expressive  symbol  of  exuberant  wealth 
than  a  bunch  of  rich' clustering  grapes  from  the  vine  of  Esehol.  Hetfee  the 
image  of  frnitfulness- employed  by  the  prophet  Hosea, — "  They  shall  revive 
as  the  corn,  they  shall  grow  as  the  vine ;  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the 
vine  of  Lebanon."  Here  again  we  see  the  glory  of  Jesus — the  glory  of  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth, — "  In  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  In  him  is  found  every  imaginable 
and  possible  excellence  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  receiving  from  his 
fulness  "grace  for  grace," — that  is,  receiving  for  ourselves  grttoes"  corres- 
ponding with  every  grace  that  is  found  in  him, — we  are  blessed  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ.  Time  would  tail  to  tell  of 
all  the  fruits  which  grow  upon  this  heavenly  vine ;  the  fruits  of  his  life, 
from  which  are  suspended  all  divine  virtues  for  our  study  and  example ; 
the  fruits  of  his  death,  in  which  he  poured  out  his  precious  blood  under  the 
wine-press  of  his  Father's  justice  ;  the  fruits  of  his  resurrection,  in  which  he 
drew  a  world  after  him  from  the  grave  of  eternal  misery  where  it  lay  buried ; 
the  fruits  of  his  ascension,  in  which  he  went  up  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to 
give  repentance  unto  Israel  and  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  fruits  of  his 
intercession,  in  which  he  obtains  for  his  people,  according  as  their  day  is, 
every  needful  and  desirable  blessing.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  them  all. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  fruits  adapted  to  every  want,  and  every 
woe,  and  every  wish  of  the  spiritual  nature,  and  fruits  sufficient  for  their 
full  supply.  We  are  not  straitened  in  him,  and  if  we  experience  any  real 
want,  it  must  be  because  we  are  straitened  in  ourselves.  "  All  things  ar» 
yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

III.  Tiic  vine  is  valued  for  the  pleasantness  and  usefulness  of  the  fruit  it 
yields,  Grateful  to  the  taste,  and  animating  to  the  spirits,  the  produce  of 
the  vine  was  used  medicinally,  in  the  ancient  practice  of  physic,  as  it  is  used 
still,  to  restore  a  drooping  patient ;  according  to  the  prescription  of  Solomon : 
— "  Give  wine  to  them  that  are  of  heavy  heart."  Sometimes,  ateoy  it-was 
applied  in  surgical  cases,  for  the  cleansing  and  mollifying  of  wounds, — as  we 
read  of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  the  parable,  pouring  wine-'  and  oil  into  the 
wounds  of  the  waylaid  traveller.     In  these  qualities,  too,  the  vine  is- a  faith- 
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ftil'citeWan  of  o«r-Loea..Jdsue,-'tba-80«iitceof  alLitliosfcij-Dfi^ilusg,  fttaanfflB& 
and 'healing 'blessings-  which  "own  wretchedi  situation :.  as  ,einner£,  seqwrBS. 
lrtdflftd-,tatwehavefoimdktinatidla3tedofhkfriiit,''we:ca«i)fl!f('j;lvi)9W.*;))at! 
tlrwe  joy  means;  bat  "in  him,  tlinugli  now  «e  * ee -hint  not,  jrot belieyji^j 
we  ivjoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  -full  of  glory.".  iAh.i.l»o,W':tJ»'ji,ilUr- 
honour  the  religion  of  our  Jesus,  who  represent,  it  under  an  linage  of,  pwh 
petual  gloom  1  The  Ethiopian  proselyte  had  his  doubts-  and.  his.  sadiM?* 
«ren in  reading  the  Divine  word  ;  but  so  sood  as  he  found  Christ. fafjtjtfe 
went-on  his  way  rejoicing  j  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  hiiwr, 
ledge  and  love  of  Johns,  be  increased  in  righteousness,  and:peflca,  and  jwy  ift 
tho'Holy  Ghost,  As  for  the  cleansing  and  healing virtues  to  be  limni in.- 
this  vine,  Jesus  is  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  ao.<i  for.,uucIeanne6S  ;-^he, 
brim  of  Gilead,  and  the  physician  there  ;  and  such  is  the  wondrous  eflWcyptf 
his  61ot*d  in  restoring  from  every  spiritual  complaint,  that .,it.  will  '.rece/vflti 
the  patient  even  after  the  life  has  fled.  "Verily  I  say  uato  yon,  ifiafiy  it»,» 
b(>lievo  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.",.  .  ,  ,  .  u,  ,,  -,.  .1; 
IV;  The  agreeable  shadow  afforded  by  the  vitte  wBS'ODWtof  the,  usefljfcft 
which  it  was  cultivated  in  oriental  husbandry, md  this  shall-  fujintnli.ioWf 
last- illustration  of  its  representative  character.  ,I»  the  region  of,  the,  wati&i 
where  our  lot  is  east,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  seldom  overpowering,  andj 
its  bright 'shining  being  almost  always  welcome,  it  requires  aa.  .effort  i«l. 
reflection  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  those  passages  q£.  Scriptuee  tvUich. 
speak'ofthe  value  ef  the cooling shade.  Bot  in  Palestine,  where  tbesepnciingt 
heat -beating  on  the  rroof  of  the  house  makes  it  oppressive  , to  .  remain  withi* 
doors,  and  the  sultry  beams  filling  the  air  make  it  dangerous  to  stasd  exposed 
without;  the  shade  of  a  tree,  whose  rieh  verdure  tempers  th*  sun's  rays;a» 
they  fall,  is  felt  to  bca  precious  possession.  For  thia  purpose  tl)e.^e|M 
peculiarly  esteemed,- its  broad  thick  leaves  being  soaMely  penetrable  ,evi«fti 
hythe  fervfli  sun  of  the  East ;  and  the  people,  according Jr,. employ  ;it[4&.l 
eonstructing  arbours  and  verandahs  mwhieo.  they  sit  duning.  the  heaa.tffnii 
burden  of  the  day.  Hence  the  picture  of  oriental  peace  and  plenty  ske&hedj 
by  the  prophet  Micah : — "  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine,  and 
under  his  fig  tree,  for  the  mouth -of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Here,  once 
more,  we  claim  the  vine  as  an  emblem  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  joyful 
experience  of  the  blessing  thus,  represented,  (he  church;  exclaims : — "  I  sat 
under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  lus  fruit  was  sweet  unto  my 
taste."'  Every  moment  wb  stand  exposed  Do  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  wAii^H] 
glared  as  a  consuming  fire,  threatening  the  destruction  of  sinners  t  [but  whoa; . 
we  have  found  shelter  under  this  Vine,  the  fire  of.  Divine,  wrath,  bcfrrQiit. 
enn  descend  on  us,  must  first  light  on  Jesus,  and  consume  his  divinerJBVi- 
mortal  nature.  Every  moment,  also,  we  are  exposed  to  various:  forme  of: 
nfffiotiftn,  which  "like  a  burning  sun,  beat  heavy  on  your. head,"  and,  wertl 
they  to  come  upon  hs  in  all  their  force,  would  soon  overpower  us.  ,]Sut  by 
repairing'm  believing  meditation  and  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  our* 
vine,  we  find  a  refuge  where  the,  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life  cauaot  coma' 
near  to  nsl;  or  if  they  do,  tbey  are  so  tempered  and  mitigated  by  the  grace. 
that  is  in  him,  that  we  can  not  only  hear,  them  patiently, , but  can  receive. 
them' thankfully,  as  proofs  of  our  Heavenly.  Father's. care-  Haw thjUBOjagJ 
which  the  Christian  sufferer,  has  learned  to  sing  uuder.-.the  ,suade-of  this. 
BhelteringVJne*^"We  rejoin  in  the  hope,  of  the  glory  ofi  Goilaiapd  nt>t„ 
only  bo,  bin  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,  knowing,  that  tribulatjw* lacppketfti: 
patfienoey  and1  patience  experience,  and ■  e*perknc*.'hop*j.'' ,-[..,..  i[;(,:[  oiiw  '<•'■■" 
■■■  WtoH&iwe  note,  for  oup  inetrnotion,  the;  Ksemblanee,  hotffoen  :{QWo  fafetM 
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Jeens  and  that  which  he  has  chosen.  as  a  symbol  of  h&aaelf,  let  ns.noi  for* 
get  te  mark,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  dissimilarity  between  tliem.  Here* 
asln  fivery  other  ease  where  an  object  in  external  nature  is  used  to  set  foi-tli 
Oivifie  eKculbncc,  the  arrow,  how  well  soever  directed,  falls  infinitely  ohwt 
of  the  mark,  and  far  more  may  be  said  of  that  in  which  they  are  unlike 
than  of  that  in  which  they  agree.  This  is  the  thle  Vine,  and  there-  is  no 
vine  like  this.  Other  vines  are  planted  and  reared  by  the  hand  of  man  ; 
this  is  the  Vine  which  the  Lord's  right  hand  has  planted.  Other  vises 
periodically  lose  their  verdure,  and  finally  wither  away  ;  but  this  is  an  ever- 
gtettrti  a  tree  of  life,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Other 
vines  are  limited  in  extent :  a  mau  will  measure  the  largest  of  them  in  a  few 
steps,  and  will  soon  count  the  branches  of  which  it  is  composed;  but  this 
Tine  fllleth  the  whole  earth,  and  its  branches  yield  shelter  and  fruit  for  all 
the  world.  Other  vines  are  soon  exhausted  of  their  produce  ;  let  the  gather- 
eW4tM  their  task  but  for  a  little,  and  the  gleaner's  few  berries  on  the  tops  of 
the  uppermost  branches  are  all  that  remain  ;  but  in  Christ  dweHeth,  in.  hint 
resides  continually,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  and  notwithstanding 
the  multitudes  that  have  partaken  of  his  fruity  before,  they  are  enough  for  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  till  the  end  of  time.  The 
produce  of  other  vines  most  be  sparingly  used,  lest  it  produce  inconvenience 
«nd  distemper  ;  but  we  can  never  partake  too  largely  of  the  fruits  which 
grow  here,  and' with  all  safety  we  may  extend  the  invitation, — "Drink, 
O  friends ;  drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved  1"  The  fruit  of  other 
■vines  is  for  the  body  only,  and  even  in  this  narrow  use  of  it,  will  soon 
cease  to  convey  any  benefit  to  the  children  of  men  ;  for  but  a  little  while, 
and  "it  remains  that  they  who  drink  shall  be  as  though  they  drank  not;" 
and  that  heaviness  of  heart  which  the  green  sod  covers  no  exhilarating 
wine  can  remove.  But  Jesus  is  the  vine  whose  fruits  are  for  the  soul's 
health  ;  whose  blood  is  drink  indeed,  whereof  if  we  partake,  it  will  be  the 
prelnde  to  a  higher  feast  at  which  we  shall  drink  new  wine  in  the  Father's 
kingdom,  and  shall  not  die  any  more. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  labour  to  enter  upon  any  formal  and 
elaborate  proof  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
wont  to  speak  of  a  box,  from  which,  when  foolishly  opened,  there  flew  forth 
all  the  evils  with  which  poor  humanity  is  afflicted.  Intemperance  is  this 
box  of  Pandora,  with  this  exception,  that  according  to  the  legend,  there  was 
Hope  at  the  bottom  to  cheer  the  distressed  heart.  To  the  confirmed 
drunkard,  there  is  scarcely  any  hope.  He  is  enchained,  body  and  soul;  and 
what  is  the  most  deplorable  feature  of  his  case,  while  conscious  of  bis  degra- 
dation and  wretchedness,  he  has  lost  both  the  heart  and  the  power  to 
accomplish  his  emancipation.  It  is  truly  a  grievous  bondage.  And  were 
any  man  to  inflict  upon  the  drunkard  a  nondreth  part  of  the  wrongs  which 
he  inflicts  upon  himself,  the  world  would  soon  ring  with  the  story  of  his 
woes ;  and  every  lover  of  freedom  would  hurl  his  anathemas  at  the  oppressor 
of  his  brother.  The  drunkard  sells  himself  to  corporeal  and  mental  slavery  ; 
and  wretched  is  the  bargain,  for  be  sells  himself  for  nought.  "  Who  bath 
woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling T  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  !  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  t  They  that  tarry  long 
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«±:tl*e  wisw;  Ibsy  bhat  go  to  seek  mixod  wine.  Look  aut  :tbuu  upon  Hie 
wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  gw*th  bis  colour  in  the  cup,  witot  it  mwelh 
itself  aright :  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  nad  flliugrth  like  an  Adder." 

Independently  of  the  direct  daeiaration  of  the  Bihle,  that  .drunkenness  jar* 
vice  which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  .displeasure,  the  present 
world  ftiroisbes  sufficient  evidenee  of  the  estimation,  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  A  mark  is  set  upon  .the  drunkard,  that 
•wary  one  may  perceive  at.a  glance,  that  be  is  the  enemy  of  God.  Tlicue 
is  no  escape  -from  .such  a  conclusion.  Wherever  wretchedness  exists,  dn  any 
of  its  manifold  forms,  intemperance  is  in  the  Ascendant.  Visit  the  poor- 
house,  nail  you  will  find  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  pauperism  which 
preys  open  the  industry  of  the  country  is  occasioned  by  intern  peraBce. 
Visit  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  out  of  every  five  .patients  tin  their 
wands,  three  have  been  brought  there  by  intemperance.  Visit  a  lunatic 
asylnin.and  one-fourth  of  its  wretched  inmates  may  be  foirly  set  down  .as 
having  lost  their  reason  by  intemperance.  Visit  the  house  of  Befuge  for 
boys,  aad  two-thirds -of  them  are  the  recipients  of  public  nhnrity.  ruirrnasn 
their  pasBBts  were  the  victims  of  intemperance  ;  and  in, the  bouse  iof  refuge 
for  girif,  the  .proportion  is  increased  to  nine-tenths.  Visit  the  police 
offices,  the  prisons  and  bridewells,  and  three- fourths  of  the  criminals  Ascribe 
their  .depravity  to  inteasperjoice.  The  picture  is  frightful  to  contemplate ; 
but  it  does  .not  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
misery  which  exists  is  ear  native  land,  may  be  legitimately  traced  to  .in- 
temperance.  It  is  the  monster  evil  of  our  country  ;  and  it -earnestly  de- 
mands lbs  attention  of  all  economists,  of  all  patriots,  of  all  philanihsojusts, 
of  all  Christians.  It  is  a  question  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  upon.  Its  horross 
and  oaornaities  meet  us  wherever  wetum. 

Scotland  bearer  had  name  for  drunkenness ;  and  unhappily  there  is  numb 
tuanaatinn  for  the  jiational  reproach.  At  the  same  time,  we  .are  far  Aon 
bektg  satisfied  that  she  has  reached  that  bad  eminence  in  this  degrading  vice 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  her.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  falla- 
cious than  the  statistics  which  are  commonly  employed  to  demonstrate  this 
charge.  The  plan  pursued  is  generally  the  following : — Take  the  amount  of 
British  spirits  consumed  in  England,  as  appears  from  the  official  returns, 
and  divide  this  by  the  population ;  the  result  gives  the  quantity  drunk  by 
each.  According  to  these  returns,  every  person,  say  for  1850,  in  England, 
man,  mwrnso,  and  child,  mpon  an  average -drinks  a  nttlo  mare  than  half  .a 
gallon.  .  Adopt  rtboMnw  process  with  regard  to  the  .population  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  found  that  the- average  nana  of  consumption  is  agallonand>one- 
seventh,  iiy a  like  icalonlatian,  it  ^ascertained  that, e-vury  person,  in  (Scot- 
land drinks  nearly  two  and  a  half  gallons.  A  Scotchman  drinks  twice  .as 
raach  -whisky  as-an  Irishman,  and  nearly  fire  timesasmnohas.anJikiglishman. 
And  heneo  tiootlaad  is  proven,  by  these  simple  figures  in  ;ariil»iotic,  'to-be 
mosally  heneath  Ireland,  and  for  beneath  England,  with  regard  .to  intoxication. 
We  Aim  hennriithe  whole  proosss  .gone  through  at  public  meetings,  by 
"genHeand  wmple,"  with  an  assumption  of  infallibility  which 'would  has* 
doaBJDD  discredit  to-Pio -Nono;  and  the  Scotchmen,  in  -whose  hearing  it  was 
made,  seemed. to  expaeassheir  gratification  at  being  'tbUi assured, .that  .their 
-conntny'waeriBorenororaeuH-for  dciinkennesu  than  any  country,  in  .'the  mould. 
Now.rtlatisnceiareTery  valualile  ;  but  it  requires  a  clear  head  aud  .asms 
skill  taaaiha  a1  right'  use'  of  .them  ;  and  no  .greater  .blonde r»  aie;uomntirWI 
a»ery(  aay  Hum  in  the  employment  >of  them.  lEherahoue  tcaknuatku>s,-with 
aUihesrovaeajMattaseieaMcaonmcy,  axe  snisuiahly  aafoatkreieaa test *£ 
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-pocial  morality.  In-all  of  them  two- elements' are  studiously  kept  ottt  of  view, 
without  which  statistical  results  'are  of  no  move  value  than  the  trick  of  u 
conjuror,  who'Tvillgive  yon  fttlsorl3'ef*kjaore  from  the  same  Iwtrto.  The  first 
is  this ;  In  England,  the  bulk  of  the- people 'drink  nothing  but  boer  ;  in  Scot- 
land, the  bulk  of  -the^people drink  nothing  not  wbinky.  And  yet  therelfttire 
proportion  -of  spirits  ■consumer! 'by  !a  community -which,  for  the  moat  part, 
drink  nothing  but  whisky,  to  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  in  a  com- 
munity which,  for  the  most-  part,  drink  nothing  but  beer,  is  employed  as  an 
exact  and  -scientific  test  of  their  moral  condition.  The  matter  is  paipaMy 
-absurd  ;  and  yet  a  blonder  so  grees  seems  to  pass  unchallenged.  We  enter 
not 'upon  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  better  upon  the  whole  that  « 
-Scotchman  should  driitk'bcer,  as  an'J.Onghslinmn  does,  instead  of  swallowing 
that  fiery  compound  which  is  called  whisky.  We  we«ld  rather  advise  trim 
not  .to  drink  at-afl;  and  to  spend  his  moneyin  something  which  w?ll  do 
■more  good  to  himself  and  to  bis  family,  than  in  pots  of  beer  or  glasses  of 
whisky.  Rut  Hbe  feet  -cannot  be  denied,  that  the  enormous  intoxicating 
power  contained  in  iv  small -quantity  of  ardent  spirits  makes  its  -use  much 
more  dangerous  itbau  beer.  A  -glsss  of  whisky  is  easity  swallowed,  and  -then 
another,  and  then  another,  until -lbs  noor  man,  who,  when1  n«  sat  down,  had 
-no  idea  of  becoming  intoxicated,  -and  who  -would  have  -shrunk  with  'horror 
from  the  idea  of  such  degradation,  loses  his  senses,  and  is  seen  a  melancholy 
-spectacle,  staggering -through  she  streets.  rHad  he  been  drinking  beer,  his 
stomach  would  %a*e:heen  injurod ^before lija "head  became  so  sffiected;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  we  argue,  *ba*  8f  men  wlH  persist  in  throwing  away 
their  money -upon  iirtoriealirfg  drinks,  fcere  is  less  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  the  condition  -of  irrational 'creatures, -by  confining  their  ■potations- to  beer. 
■Still,  however,  to  come  beok  to  our  -figures,  the  test  of  the  relative  merits  or 
■demerits ■  of  Sootlnnd  and  England,  as  regards  the  employment  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  should  not  be  drawn  -sotely  from  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the 
"two  icenn tries.  St  «dou4d  %o  presented  'something  hi  -this  form  :— Does  a 
■Scotchman,  as'a'gwuasM  Mile,  speitdfive  times  more  money  in  the  consump- 
tion of  intosieauag  aiMli  ittimu  in  Englishman'  It-will  require  no  small 
■nmonnt  of  ignorance  to -answer  this  qoestien  in  the  affirmative.  Every -one 
■Who  is  conversant  with  "the  SiBtttwof  the  working  Masses  of -the  two  ooun- 
sries, 'knows  #bat  the  <rery- opposite  ts  the  ease,  ffyou-wwnt  gaUons  -df 
spirits  atone,  it  wSl  be  -easily 'made  out,  flint- 'Scotland  is  fire  times-wane 
than  England-;  %ut  W  you  -take  as  a  -teat  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
wttoaieating-  drinks,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  England  ts  'five 
leans  worse  than  Seotlimd.  And  we  should  like -to  see  some  good-reason 
stated  why  Ibis  -question  -should  :be  perpetually  restricted  to  the  consumption 
of  one  species  of  intoxicating  drifilce,  instead  of  being  extended  to  the  whole. 
Before  prooeedmgto  -the  -second -element,  let  us  mafce  a  passing  remark 
on  the  moral  statistics  of-Omsgow,  -ae-furnished  byflheriff  Alison.  He 
tells  as-new  'marry  persons  in  that  -city  «o '  to  oed  drunk  every  Saturday 
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b«ibM  piovan  it.  :We  lAaH-^wko  .u*:mferf8-%»)*pdiA«i»  maJsel^o^MOlr 
importuned.  He  must  explain  to  us  bow  he  got  his  knowledge,  '-And  tbatj 
we  spprekenfl,'mll  1»  fsmethiiig  raoi*  IdHBeitt'tkini  miktegirdagiluMc 
assertion  On  the  moral  hHbits  of  fate  feUew"citlxenft '  Glasgow  isibaoVeaough 
as  it  is,  without  the  hearts  and  .hands of  good  <am  l^ag;di»cQAir^ed%  beaag 
told  by  one  who,  we  believe,  does  Mt<  know,  rthutJ  it  is  -math  wofae'ttuuViV 
really  is.  ■  ■  *  ■«"•'■  ■<         .it  in.  >.i  "A      ilaM   *  uii.Am,rb  ■!•;, 

The- Moend'oUmnt  'which- la oaerfoAkwd iii  aH'tlasa)  eWwnatio»Bj--i"'|th*; 
number  of  Irish  in  Scotland.  Whatever-,  thoy  ge'theyaiwalie'lbweebjiit  itw 
scale  of  morals,  and  swell  most  largely  lihc  ranks  *f  ittue  draakardj.  .  ltinay 
be  said,  that  there  are  Irish  im  England  as  woli  a*  hrSootlnnd.  ■  Tbfe  4 
true;  bat  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  noraeons  do  they  beer^lhe  same  propof"! 
tkm  to  the  population  of  England  as  ttosy  do  to  i that.  *f  Scotland.  ->  Ther*; 
are  many  places  io  England  whore  the  existesce^of -the Irish  is'swancoly-fclt  ■ 
to  be  a  disturbing'  element  iirestimatJng.ahe numbers  and  obaracttrof  .efcv 
people;  and  it  is  !our  clear  convictioni  tbat  no  iinnll  amouaHof  she  in  temper' 
anoein  Scotland  is  owing  to  the  hordes  of  Irish  who;  are  thrown  upon'  oil!- 
shores,  crowd  out  lanes  a  od  alleys,  nod  act  as  a  moral  'pestilence  wnlithwn 
iv  hole  neighbourhood.  And  heneo  w«  haveto  bear;  the  *tnwenotiic.riIy  of' 
their  presence,  but  also  of  baring  their  riotous  i«xcaaaM4asd'«a  our  xcoduW, 
and  charged  as  a  reproach  to  onr  national  WsVaMsMfV'  ■'■"  ■>«  - :i  ■■-''  ',««  " 
i'fffo  concluflions ; are' firmly  established;  in.  <nn>  minds-1  One.  is^  that  StoU'-' 
land,  with  all  ber  donsumptioo  of  *heitferytoeoeragier  actually'  spendB.iew: 
money  on  intoxicating drinka  than  England.  "The  othar;i%  that,  the  Sea***1; 
part  of  our  population;  ia;every  year  becoming  more  temperate,  and1  lew 
addicted  to  what  some  would  perhaps  eall the  moderate  use of  our  national] 
beverage.  Every  intelligent  ■  observer  hue]  had  occasion  to  remark  *he 
wondrous  improvement  warn*':  of  lato.  ya,irshas  tafoen.' place  iu  the  ttpper" 
and  middle  classes  of  society. '  In  the  domestic,  loirple,  wt'iaMviite.  social) 
parties,  at  great  public,  foastsv  what  moderation  is  now.  oianifeeWaV  cwn, pared 
with  what  it  was  in  ''the  good  old  times^wben  intoaacatioii  was  no  rare 
event!'  Go  .back  only  ten  years,  and.  how;  great,  ia  the  change!  Go  baefci 
twenty  years,  and  bow;  much  raore:  striking,  is'tbe  improTemenf!  But 
while  it  is  admitted  by  ail,  that  this  moral  reformation  baa.  taken  plate 
among -the  upper  classe8,ond  that  ■  every  ■  yean,  less  and  dess'-iMasioating 
liquor  is  used  in.  scenes  of  social  enjoyment!'  afull  ^measure  of  justice,  has 
scarcely  been  accorded  to  the ,  fawnibler  classes  in  the  community.  -The 
change  certainly , has  not  beesrso  great  among  them  j  and  the  reproach  still! 
holds  good j  that  those  who  work  hardest  for  their  money, land  who  shoulii- 
be  most  economical  in  the  management  of  their  honest  earnings,' 'spend  tJM 
most  upon  intoxicating  liquors.  Still,  however^  we  contend  that  among 
the  decent,  respectable  class  who  attend-  the  bouse  of  God,  and  pay 
respect  to  the  ordinances  of  his  grace,  thereiis  ahlghear  standard  wit*  re- 
gard to  temperance  than  there  was  ten  or  twenty  years  agd  ¥ rom  numerous 
families  spirits  are  banished  altogether ;  in  houses  wheroit  is  still  used,  it  is 
brought  out  wish  less  frequency,  and  partaken  of  with  far  greater  caution. 
There  is  a  stronger  and  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  folly,  and  degrada- 
tion, and  wretchedness  of  intoxication. .'  A  healthy-public  opinion,  forwbioh 
in  no  small  degree  we  are  indebted  to  the  total  abstinence  societies,  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  a  man  is  no  longer  afraid  to  avow  and 
defend  his  position,  as  a  total  abstainer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sneers  of  his 
fellow-workmen ;  and  the  victims  of  intemperance  are  conscious  that  they 
are  sinking  faster  and  deeper  in  the  social  scale  than  they  would  have  done 
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eotna.  years- -ago,-   IfltesifcatHm  w  -becoming  imot-e  and  more  restricted  to  the 
lower  iUnrta  ofebciety.       r  i  - 

We:  at*  sot  In  be  misunderstood  as  making  an  apology  for  the  intemper- 
ance «f  .Scotland,  in  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made.  Language 
caoaei  softieieHtly  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil  of 
which  -We  are  writing.  Let  us  think  of  the  drunkard's  life.  Let  us  think  of 
the  drunkard's  death.  Let  us  think  of  the  drunkard's  hell.  Let  us  think  of 
the-  -personal  friends  (and  who  has  not  some  one,  the  friend  who  was  as  bis 
own  soul  1)  who  have  sacrificed  character,  and- comfort,  and  usefulness,— who 
have  sacrificed  wife  and  children, — who  have  sacrificed  soul  and  body,  ibr  the 
sakee£  the  intoxicating  draught !  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shed  tears  of  blood, 
liut-i  at  the  sometime,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  good  is  ever  done  by  exaggera- 
tion. ,1V  e  arc  ■Convinced  that  no  community  was  ever  reformed  by  an  attempt 
to :  wake  it  worse  ■'  thfla  it  actually  is.  ■  We  have  long  been  conscious  that  the 
ordinary  representations  of  the  drunkenness  of  Scotland  have  not  their  basis 
upon;  truth,  aad  proceed  from  a  palpable  fallacy.  We  are  Dot  willing  to 
admit  .that  the  superior  advantages  of  Scotland,  as  regards  intellectual  and 
mo  ml.  training,  have  proved  altogether  inoperative;  and  that  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  are  deficient  in  intelligence  and  in  virtue  to  those  of  England, 
who -have  not  those  means  of  religious  improvement  which  we  possess.  And 
if  any  argument  were  required  for  the  employment  of  moderate  language 
by  those  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  removing  the  iniquity,  it  may  be" 
found  hi  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  indiscreet  and  overstrained  ex- 
pressions, with  regard  to  the  drunkenness  of -our  native  land.  Mr  Combe 
appeals  to  the  drunkenness  of  Scotland,  and  especially  of  Glasgow,  as  a 
proof  that  the  Bible  and  Catechism,-- in  other  words,  that  Christianity — have 
completely  failed  to  secure  the  moral  reformation  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  must  flee  for  aid.  to  his  "  natural  laws."  Mr  Hume,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  quotes  some  statistics  of  the  drunkenness  of  Scotland, 
and  especially  of  Glasgow  ;  and  refers  this  bad  eminence  of  the  Scottish 
people  to  the  rigid  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed.  His  great 
remedy  for  Scottish  intoxication  is  to  confer  upon  usthe  blessing  of  a  con- 
tinental Sabbath  ;  as  if  public  amusements  upon  the  LordVday  would  rescue 
our  drunkards  from  their  horrible  pit,  or  prevent  others  from  sinking  with 
them  into  that  miry  clay.  According  to  this  aged  reformer,  there  is  more 
drunkenness  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  because  the  Lord's-day  is  worse  ! 
observed  iu  England  than  in  Scotland ;  and  there  is  more  drunkenness  in 
England  than  in  France,  because  there  is  more  Sabbath  desecration  in 
France  than  in  England.  Most  admirable  logic!  Most  convincing  rea- 
soning! Our  object  is  different.  We  believe  Scotland  to  be  bad,  to  be 
very  bad,  as  to  this  degrading  vice,  but  not  so  bad  as  she  is  generally  repre- 
sented to  be,  even  by  some  of  her  best  friends.  We  are  of  opinion,  tlmt 
Scotland,  so  far  from  sinking,  is  rising  in  the  scale  of  temperance.  And  we 
believe,  in  conclusion,  tlmt  while  there  is  much  cause  for  lamentation  over 
the  abounding  iniquity,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  to  cheer  the  hearts  and 
encourage  the  exertions  of  those  who  long  and  labour  for  the  regeneration 
of  our  beloved  land.  ■ 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  reference  will  be  made  to  some  recent  movements  ' 
on  behalf  of  temperance. 

.  M.  ■    i 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST,  666— SOLUTION  rttOTOSED. 

The  terms  of  this  problem  are  set -down  by  the  tnapired  writer  in  these  words  !— 
"Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  Dumber  of  the 
beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  i  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore 
and  six."— Rev.  xiii.  IB.  'To  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  clauses  of  this  verse 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  pToaecute  successfully  this  investigation;  for  if  we 
do  not  distinctly  -understand  these  propositions,  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  that 
we  are  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  the  inquiry. 

The  first  clause  will  not  long  detain  ns.  Unly  it  is  of  smw  cossequenoe  to 
remark,  tliat  with  the  17th  verac  of  the  chapter  the  description  of  the  beast  of 
the  earth  closes.  The  13th  verse,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  added,  to  call 
our  attention  to  a  point  not  contained  in  tbe  accounts  given  of  the  two  beasts  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter.  To  this  new  subjeet  great  importance  is 
attached.  It  is  abruptly  introduced  :  "  Here  is  wisdom."  Here  is  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  statements,  but  not  included  in  them,  which  13- still  left 
undetermined  ;  and  its  determination  requires  great  engaeity.  That  it  would  not 
be  soon  or  easily  resolved,  seem b  to  be  implied.  'Up  to  the  present  -time,  it  is  tm 
inquiry  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

But  it  is  also  implied  in  the  language,  that  it  is  «apable  of  being. disce-vered  and 
established.  That  tbe  Book  of  Revelation  may  ba  successfully  esyounded  in  oil-its 
parts,  this  question  must  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  ;  for  it  is  added, "  let  him  that 
hath  understanding  connt  the  number  of  the  beast."  It  requires  understanding  to 
do  this.  Not  only  acute  mental  powers  ;  for  men  of  the  clearest  and  prdfoundsst 
"intellects  have  failed.  Not  only  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of -the 
truth  ;  for  many  actuated  by  this  desire  have  net  succeeded.  The  spirit  of  Christ 
is  promised  to  lead  us  into  all  necessary  truth  ;  but  there  are  punts,  contained 
in  .the  system  of  revealed  truth,  which  will  be  made  plain  to  the  .church  .only 
when  toe  proper  time  shall  have  arrived.  The  understanding' here  spoken  of 
stands  connected  with  a  Scriptural  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  prophecy,  .and  nf 
the  great  epochs  it  embraces. 

It  needs  not  to  be  repeated  that  the  point  to  be  investigated  is  the  number  of  the 
beast  ;  and-tue  number -to  be  counted  is  that  of  the  beast  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  not 
-useless  te  remind  our  -readers,  that  this  is  a  number  introduced  into  the  sacrei 
page  (to  ascertain  some  important  truth,  or  fact,  regarding  that  haast.  Wo, an 
not  to  suppose  that  the  wisdom  spoken  of  in  this  verse  is.  to  be  employ ed,  meretj 
MS  a  trial  of  human  dexterity  in  solving  .an  intricate  laddie,  or  working  a-curiaus 
question  in  arithmetic,  or  finding  the  answer  to  an  obscure  enigma.  To  entertain 
such  a  notion  is  not  in  agreement  -with  the  dignity  of  Scripture  prophecy.  The 
question  propounded  in  this  passage  is  one  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
-right  interpretation  of  the -word  of  God.  It  relates  to  a  matter  which  needs -to  be 
'known,  and  which,  when  it-is  known,  will  shed  light  on -that  department  of  pro- 
phecy to  which  it, belongs.  It  is,  moreover,  anew  point,  not  hitherto  introduced, 
or,  at  least,  not  occupying  a.  distinct  place  in  the  wsiunsscf  John. 

Although  .this  number  isnot  theoame.as  the  nam  her  of  the— e)  if  the  haast, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  a  naar  relation  to  it ;  for  bath  these  numbers  -are 
brought  under  our  view  in  close  succession — the  one  in  the  17th,  the  other  in  the 
18th  verse.  Thefermer  is  a  chronological  number,  exhibiting  the  duration  of  the 
beast  of -the  sea  from  the  time  when'John  saw  him  rising  up  out  of  theaea.  Jfthts 
view  itfthe  number  of  the  name-of  the  ;beast  is  correct,  it  seems -to^fdBow-rhattte 
numi»er-ef-(he -beast -muiit  also  be  flbronologioal, -although  not  em-brncnig-ahc-Mase 

To  count  the  wtmhar  «f  the  benst,  is  to  rotken  it  from  givnn  data.  Bhe  exist- 
ence of  data  for  doing  this  must  be  supposed  ;  for  without  Ibis  .there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  possibility  of  counting  the  number.  The  part  of  him  that  hath 
understanding,  therefore,  is  to  find  these  data,  and  so  apply  them  as  to  verify  the 
given  number. 

We  have  an  additional  statement  made  concerning  it  in  the  next  clause — "  for 
it  Is  the  number  of  a  man."     This  is  given  as  a  reason  why  he  that  hath  under- 
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standing  ahauld  count  it.  But  what  is  the  meaning,  of  the  phase,  "  tie  jutmber 
of  a  man?"  There  aie  two  interpretations  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  for  the  reader's  consideration.  The  clause  is  generally  interpreted  .as 
signifying  that  the  number  is  to  be  computed  as  men  usually  compute  luunhers,  in  a 
human  and  not  in  an  angelic  way.  It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
node  of  computation,  but  the  number  itself,  which  is  said  to  be  man's.  The  num- 
ber is  not  to  be  computed,  bnt  it  is  used,  and  is  to  he  understood,  in  ahuman  sense, 
or  as  numbers  are  generally  used  and  understood  among  men.  It  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, not  symbolically  or  mystically,  hut  in  that  manner  In  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  interpret  numbers — that  is,  in  a  literal  sense.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
and  other  parts  of  prophetic  writing,  there  frequently  occurs  a  figurative  or  sym- 
bolical use  of  numbers.  They  are  used  to  represent  other  numbers.  The  phrase., 
forty  and  two  weeks,  does  not  mean  what  it  literally  expresses,  but  a  much  longer 
period — namely,  1260  years.  Here,  .however,  the  number £66  stands  for  no  other, 
but  has  its  own  simple  acceptation.  A  day  is  not  put  for  a  year.  This  is  perhaps  the 
true  interpretation;  but  there  is  another  which  also  demands  our  careful  Attention. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  phrase,  "  the  number  of  a  man,"  means 
in  a  human  and  not  in  an  angelic  way,  reference  is  made  to  chapter  21st,  verse 
17  : — "  And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof,  an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  cubits, 
aoeordlng  to  the  measure  of  a  man — that  is,  of  the  angel."  There  we  are  told 
that  the  measure  of  the  angel  was  the  measure  of  a  man  ;  although  the  dimensions 
were  taken  by  an  angel,  be  did  not  employ  a  measure  used  by  angels,  and  known 
.only  to  them,  but  one  that  is  in  use  among  men.  In  reference  to  that  passage, 
.however,  it  ia  to  he  remarked,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inform  us  that  the  measure 
was  that  of  a  man,  because  the  person  employing  it  was  an  angel.  Had  this 
jelause  not  been  inserted,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  infer  that  some  rule, 
understood  only  by  angels,  was  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  But  in  the  verse 
before  us  there  is  nothing  said  about  angelic  beings,  and  there  is  no  need,  'there- 
fore, for  the  introduction  of  the  clause  to  prevent  us  from  thinking  .that  the  num- 
ber is  one  which  only  angels  can  make  use  of  or  understand.  Does  it  not  follow 
-from  these  simple  statements,  that  the  phrase  occurring  in  the  21st  chapter  gives 
.us  no  assistance  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  clause  ;  "  for  it  is  the  number 
.of:  a  man." 

It  is  proper  here  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  original,  the  word  man  is 
used  without  an  article.  The  clause  would  be  literally  rendered  thus,  "for  it  is 
man's  number."  The. meaning  seems  to  be,  it  is  a  number  .relating  to  man  :  not 
relating  to  any  particular  man,  but  man  in  the  general.  It  belongs  to  the  history 
of  .the  race  of  men.  We  may  understand  it  as  referriiigto  those  who  are  descrihed 
in  the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  .as,  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth,"  where 
this  expression  is  used  to  denote  tile  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
13th  verse,  the  phrase  "in  the  sight  of  men,"Tm*ana,  in -the. sight  .of  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  is  .a  number,  then,  relating  to  man  ;  it  is  jk chro- 
nological .number,  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  'empire. 

We  have  now  arrived  j»t  that  clause  which  presents  the  chief  difficulty  of 
Ahe  vene  ;  ".and  Jus  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  sis."  This  number 
is  gives  in  an  .abstract  form.  The  manner  in  which  we  are  to  apply  it  is  not 
stated.  This  is  the  point  which  -wisdom  is  to  determine,  flow  can  it  be  made 
to  appear  that  this  is  the  number  of  the  beast  of  the. sea  1  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, it  must  so  apply  to  him  .as  to  give  some  information  respecting  .him 
which  is  not  previously  recorded.  It  cannot  be  a  number  applying  to  Ih'k 
duration  from -the  time  when  John  .saw  him  rising  -op  out  of  the  sea  till  he  shall 
be  finally  destroyed;  socanather.  number  is  employed  fur  .this  .purpose — namely, 
O260  days,  or  years. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  number,  I860  :years,  applies,  in  its  com- 
pletud  form,  to  th&eiid  »/  the  btast.  It  is  the  number  .that  wilL.be  accomplished 
.when  his  .end  shall  have  ooine.  .But,  standing  alone,  it  gives  its  no  information 
*s±o  the  time  when  the  boast  rose  out.  of  the.saa  ;  for  .the  question  tstilhremains 
undetermined,  when  did  these  I2C0'y«Hrs  begin?  This,  it  roust  be :  confessed, 
is  .a  very  important  question.  If  we  tare  not  .able  to  ..tunnK.nr  it,  me  canuot.say 
.wheu  the  end  shall  tie. 
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,  Is  it  Hot,  therefore,  an  inquiry  worthy  of  serious  consideration  :— i-\F»y  not  ths 
number  66(3  be  used  to  determine  wheti  (lie  reign  of  antichrist  began?:  May  it  not 
be  the  Dumber  that  wu  inscribed  on  the  beast  -when  lie  was  first  seen  by -John? 
We  have  a  nanthcr  relating  to  his  end  ;  but  it  does  not  give  ub  any  specific  infbr- 
ma-tian,  unless  we  know  the  point  from  which  it  is  to  be  dated.  We  need,  therefore, 
another,  applying  to  his  beginning.  Knee  his  end  is  determined  by  n  number,  h 
it. not  reasonable  to  snppose  that  his  beginning  should  be  determined  in  a  similar 
Manner  1  Since  we  have  a  number  which  is  accomplished  when  he  is  destroyed, 
may  we  not  have  one  also  which  is  accomplished  when  his  power  has  commenced  ? 
-We  liave  such  *  number,  we  think,  and  ft  is  686.' 

But  what  is  the  length  of  the  period  denoted  by  this  number}  Since  1B60 
years  are  ascertained  to  be  the  period  that  will  hare  elapsed  when  the  beast  shall 
cease  to  exist,  it  is  natural  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  number  666  also  denote* 
a  series  of  years.  As  he  ceases  at  the  end  of  1260  years,  so  he  becomes  the  beast 
of  the  sea  at  the  end  of  666  years  which  hare  preceded  these.  The  word  years  may 
be  added  to  oompletethe  sense.  It  would,  howerer,  make  no  real  difference  although 
we  considered  tne  number  to  consist  of  prophet  it;  days ;  for  these  days  would  stand 
for  solni-.ycp.rx.  fiat  since  the  word  days  is  not  added, Et  seems  to  be  preferable  to' 
regard  the  number  at  once  as  denoting  solar  years.  Reasons  might  be  given  for  the 
abstiact  form  of  the  number,'  but  to  do  this  is  not  necessary.  It  is  enough  that  it 
has  pleased  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  give  us  a  number,  and  nothing  more.  For 
wise  reasons,  whether  we  can  ascertain  theui  or  not,  he  has  made  the  duration  of 
antichrist's  reign  more  manifest  than  the  time  of  its  commencement.  From  the 
character  of  the  one  number,  he  has  left  us  to  infer  that  of  the  other.  Both 
■numbers  are  connected  with  the  beast ;  and  we  infer  that,  since  the  one  applies  to 
his  end,  the  other  applies  to  his  beginning ;  since  the  one  is  chronological,  ea  is 
the  other;  since  the  one  is  1260  years,  the  other  is  666  years.  If  the  one  may 
be  called  the  number  of  his  name,  when  he  shall  hare  fulfilled  his  destiny, 
the  other  may  be  called  the  number  of  the  beast,  when  he  shall  enter  on  that 
destiny. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  existence  of 
this  beast  did  not  absolutely  begin  when  he  was  seen  by  John  rising  up  out  of  the 
sea.  That  was  only  a  point  of  time  when  he  assumed  a  new  form ;  but  long  be- 
fore that  time  the  Roman  empire  existed.  To  its  existence  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  a  distinct  reference  is  made  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  12th  chap- 
ter, by  the  use  of  the  same  symbols  which  are  employed  to  represent  it  when  it 
became  the  beast  of  the  sea,  namely,  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  "  And  there 
appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven  ;  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven 
beads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads."  In  whatever  manner  the 
term  "dragon,"  in  that  verse,  is  interpreted,  it  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt  that 
the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  of  the  dragon  are  emblems  of  the  Roman  empire, — 
that  empire,  in  the  history  of  which  we  find  seven  distinct  forms  of  government 
successively  arising,  and  which  was,  at  last,  divided  into  ten  separate  kingdoms. 
These  seven  heads  are  the  same  which  were  afterwards  seen  on  the  beast.  If 
they  are  rightly  interpreted,  and  almost  all  commentators  so  interpret  them,  as 
signifying  the  forms  of  government  which  have  existed  in  Rome  from  the  time 
that  that  city  was  founded,  it  follows  that  the  beast  existed,  although  in  another 
mode,  long  before  John  saw  him  rise  out  of  the  sea.  This  ascent  symbolises 
not  his  coming  into  being,  but  a  change  produced  in  his  position  and  character  by 
'the  new  events  of  his  history.  This  is  the  same  beast  which  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  where  the  symbol  represents  the  fourth  great 
monarchy  that  was  to  succeed  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Grecian  empires. 

__  This  beast  is  referred  to  throughout  this  chapter  as  having  had  a  deadly  wound 
given  him  which  was  healed.  The  healing  of  this  wound  was  the  restoration  of 
that  power  which  had  been  vested  in  the  Roman  emperors.  But  the  occurrence 
of  this  event  evidently  supposes  the  pre- existence  and  the  previous  history  of  the 
beast ;  for  the  receiving  of  this  wound  was  antecedent  to  the  time  when  he  was 
first  seen  by  John.  The  sixth  head  of  the  beast,  which  was  wounded  and  liealcd, 
■came  into  existence  when  the  Roman  state  began  to  be  governed  by  emperors, 
and  when  it  became  included  in  that  succession  of  empires  which  are  described  fu 
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Out  first  inquiry,  then,  must  bo,  Wiiei 
in  tin  Roman  commun wealth- (,  There  a 
with  String  Cfesar,  others  with.  Augustus 
appr^v^d,  'ThemoBtdistHiguishjediRamftn 
periaj  power  from  Augustus  C^stir.  In  tl 
Augustus-is  called  tltf. first,  in  whose  air, 
vesled,  „■  Juluifi  Cssar,  indeed,  ma,y-.  be,  **, 
sl^oi't  time  i  and  his  attempt,  in  seize  tile 
one  of  the  steps  by  winch  the  Republic  ; 
affirmed  with  any  appearance  of  trull] 
change..  He  was  killed  in  the  senate  hoi 
a  violent. struggle  followed  his  death  to  re 
mpflt.Gf.  .consuls.  ■  But  from  ilio  time  whi 
reins,  they  continued:  to  be  held  by  hi 
him,  till  the  Western  Roman  empire  wa 
fact,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ei> 

continued  and  uninterrupted  esercisaof    .         .  ,         ,  . 

wounded  by  the  fell  of  ifie.Weatern.empire.  And  since  that  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise $f  the  ;i  rape  rial  power  undoubtedly  began  with  Augustus,  it  is  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  his  reign,  and  not,  from  any  earlier  period,  that  wo  must  reckon  the 
66(>-y*tu-s.  '.....,:..-■.■ 

Hut  here  another  question,  presents  itself— When  did  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caaar  begin,  1  Jiy  the  ancient  Roman,  historians,  various  dates  are  assigned  as  the 
commencement  of  thereign  qf,  Augustus,  who  was  also  called  Octavius.  Some 
d&tefrum  the.  death  of  his  and*  Julius  Cteaar,  becmiae  Octayius  was  left  his  heir 
bydiiB.  uooln's  will.;  aome.dajtti  it  fiwro;  this  battle  of  Actiuin  :  others  from  the  ' 
deiitli.ofjlavk  Antony.;  .others  :from.D:pcriod  tlujee  years  later.  The  reason  of'* 
tbflaeiiiiicjepAliciveia,  tba^Juring  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  the  Rmttam  "Mm- 
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mmrwealth  was  in  a  transition  state  frburoneform  of  government  to  another,  from 
avast  republic  to  an  empire.  Prom  the-one  of  these- states  it  passed  into  the 
other  by  a  succession  of  stages.  The  Romans  were  jealous  of  ths  name  of  liberty 
even  after  they  had  erased  to  enjoy  the  substance.  Octavius  did  not  assume  titles 
expressive  of  his  imperial  rnle  till  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  acquired  the 
supreme  power. 

Between  the  sole  government  of  consuls  and  that  of  the  emperors,  there  was  ■ 
triumvirate  form,  which  consisted  in  the  government  of  three -men.  Thifftrrow- 
viratc  pared  the  way-  for  a  monarchy  :  it  consisted  of  Octavius,  Mark  Antony, 
and  Lepidus.  This  form  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent :  and  because  it  wm 
merely  preparatory  to  another,  namely,  the  imperial,  it  is  not  included  in  tHe 
Beven  forms  denoted. by  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast.  Bnt  itjnay  be- regarded  m 
an  index  by  which  we  are  to  determine  when  the  imperial  commenced.  When, 
the  triumvival  was  broken  up,  it  was  followed  by  the  imperial,  into  which  it  almost 
imperceptibly  glided.  At  tiiat  point,  Rome,  instead  of  being-  governed  by  three; 
came  under  the  sovereignty  of  one.  Then,  the  government  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  three ;  and  that  one  -was  OctavkiB. 

The  triumvirate  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  abolished,  when  LepidM 
was  degraded  from  bis  office;  and  banished  by  Octavius.  At  that  time,  the  eivH 
wars,  which  followed  the  death  of  Julias  Ciesar,  and  which  had  been  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  one  man,  were  brought  to  an  end; 
and  they  terminated  iir  the  victory  of  Octavius  over  aH  Mb  enemies.  On  that 
occasion,  Octavius  was  received  in  the  city  with  a  general  joy ;  the  senators  set 
him  at  the  gates,  and,  followed  by  all  the  people,  conducted  him,  first  to  the 
Capitol,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and,  after  he  had  there  given  thanks 
to  the  gods,  they  waited  on  him  to  hiB  palace.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  chosen 
Tribune  for  life.  At  that  time  also,  it  was  determined  that  Antony,  tile  other 
triumvir,  should  neverjexereise  any  power  in  Rome,  or  in  the  commonwealth,  of 
which  that  city  was  the  head.  Preparations  were  made  to  send  an  army  to  con- 
quer him  in  the  east,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years,  and  where  he  was  spend- 
ing his  time  with  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  in  the  moat  effeminate  indulgences) 
and  ignoble  ease.  Prom  that  time,  therefore,  Antony  maybe  considered  as  having 
ceased  to  exercise  any  real  power  in  Home. 

Now,  all  these  things  happened  about  thirty-four  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  appears  to  be  the  date  from  which  we  are  to  reckon 
the  imperial  power;  for  then  the  government  of  Rome  truly  and  substan- 
tially came  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  who  is  known  by  the  name,  Angnstm 

Some  data  the  beginningof  the  reign  of  Octavius  from  the  battle  of  Actimn, 
which  was  fought  with  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  by  which  the  fate  of 
Antony  was  decided.  This  battle  took  place  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two 
years  before  the  Christian  era  commenced.  But  more  than  a  year  before  that 
action,  war  was  actually  proclaimed  hy  Octavius  and  the  Roman  Senate  against 
the  Queen  of  Egypt,  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  that  Antony  had  any  autho- 
rity in  a  state  which  had  proclaimed  war  against  him.  The  supreme  power  wm 
held  by  Octavius  alone.  It  is  equally  clear  from  history,  that  before  the  wnf 
against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  actually  proclaimed,  preparations  had  been 
making  for  it  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months.  During  the  time  that 
these  preparations  were  going  on,  Octavius  alone  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  this  war  was  contemplated.  The  imperial  power  was  as  really  in 
his  hands  as  it  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors  after  him,  to  whom  ho 
transmitted  his  acquired  dominion. 

We  are  thus  taken  back  to  the  date  of  thirty-four  years  before  the  Christian 
era  commenced,  as  the  time  when  the  government  of  the  Roman  State  passed  into 
the  handB  of  Augustus,  and  thus  came  under  the  sway  of  one  man.  That  was  the 
'    n  the  imperial  power  arose,  that  power  which  continued  to  gi 


city  of  Rome,  without  intermission,  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
till  it  received  what  appeared  to  be  a  deadly  wound,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Empire,  although  that  wound  was  afterwards  healed.  By  the  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  imperial  power,  Home  was  formed  into  a  mighty  emnVe, 
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and  took  its  utaecia: th*t»  HMrin  or.  empires -whwh;  wow  repnewated  by  the 
grant  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  :  the  empire  of  Augustus  succeeded  those 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  Cyrus,  and  Alexander;  and  became  tile  fourth  great  monarchy 
of  Daniel'^  scheme  of  prophecy.  The  time  that  elapsed,  from  the  first  formation 
of  this  imperial  constitution;  till'  antichrist  began  to  exercise  dominion  over  the 
nations,  is- symbolised  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  sixth  head  of  the 
beast.  At  the  close  of  that  time,  the  sixth  form  of  Eonian  government  was  conx. 
pieted,  and  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast  became  the  principal  instrument  of  hia 
blasphemous  power. 

This;  then;  is  the  point  from'  which,  we  think,  we  are  to  date  the-  number  666. 
That  is  tie  number  of  years  from  the  rise  of  the  imperial  power,  which  was  the 
sixth  head'  of  the  beast,  to  the  rise  of  the  seventh  head..  These  666  years,  dated 
from  thirty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era,  bring  us  down  to  the  year  632. 

Long  before  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  number  of  the  beast,  the  author  of 
tboaa  remarks  had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  other  parte  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  that  the  year  632  is  the1  tme  date  of  the.  beginning  of  antichrist's  reign  ; 
and  he  cannot  but  regard  this  number  asia.strong  oowiboratiun  of  this  view. 

Iff  the  dominion  of  antichrist  arose  in  that  year,  it  will  oome  ta  its-close  in  the- year 
18H.  Thus,  wshavenumberBwhieh  include  the  whek:  duration  of  the  fourth  beast 
of  Daniel's  prophecies.  That  fourth  beast  is  the  Roman  monarchy,  or' the  Roman 
cMnnunvaealth  from  the  time  when  it  v*»  subject;  ae  each  (if  the  three  preceding 
enpires  of  the- Book  of  Daniel  had  been,  to*the  role  of  ono  man.  The  history  of 
that  monarchy  ia  divided  into  two  great  periods.  The  niut  is-  that  which  com- 
runnced  with  the  Roman  emperors,  and  ended  when  the  empire' appeared  in  its 
auti  christian  form.  The  second  commeneed  when  the  other  was  terminated,  and ' 
includes  the  whole  duration  of  the  autichristian  dominion.  The  first  is  the  sixth, 
and. the  second,  the  eeveutli,  bead  of  the  beast.  The  first  is  680  years1;  the-second 
ie  1280  years.  The  first  began  thirty-four  years  before  Christ,  and  ended  in  the 
WM  632.  The  second  began  in  the  year  833;  and  will  end  about  the  yeaT  1892. 
The  whole  duration  of  the  ilomair  beast  Is  the  sum  of  those  two  numbers,  1926  years. 

These  are  the  opinions  the  author  has  farmed  regarding  this  confessedly  difficult 
problem  of  Scripture  prophecy.  They  appear  to  hint  to  contain  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of'  it  than  any  other.  If  they  should  prove  correct,  they  will  settle  a 
question  which  has  long  perplexed  commentators  and  devout  Bible  Christians. 
The  question  is  this,  When  did  the  12fl0  years  of  antichrist  begin  ?  He  now  leaves 
the  subject  with  the  inquiring  reader  himself.  He  will  be  happy  to  be  surprised; 
by  a  more  speedy  arrival  of  the  deliverance  of  the  church  than  the  date  on  which 
he  has  fixed  ;  but  lie  fears  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  anticipate  an 
earlier  day  will  not  be  realised. 

It  thue  appears  that  the  Ions  captivity  of  the  church  hasrforty  years  yet  to  run. 
These  forty  years,  we  may  well  suppose,  are  fraught  with  most  important  events. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  the  most  eventful,  politically  considered,  that  hare  occurred 
in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  unfolding  mighty  changes,  mighty  revolutions, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  terrible  judgments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  nations  for 
their  sins.  On.  these  topics  we  do  not  enter.;  but  solemn  is  the  language,  and 
loud  is  the  call,  in  which  they  address  us.  The  contest  on  which  we  are,  probably, 
only  entering,  is  emphatically  one  between  Christ  and  antichrist,  the  kingdom  of 
light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  is  the  world's  great  controversy,  which  is, 
to  issue  in  the  binding:  of  Satan,  and  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  endeavour~to  form  an  enlightened  estimate,-  not  only 
of  the  present  position  of  the  world,  bat  also  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
himself  is  placed,  that  ho  may  decide  how  he  onght  to  act,  on  which  side  he  in- 
tends to  appear,  and  what  is  required  of  him  that  he  may  indeed  be  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  that  company  who  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion, 
having  his  father's  name  written  in  their  foreheads.  On  this)  decision  not  only 
our  present  wellbeing,  but  our  everlasting  destiny,  will  be  found,  under  God,  to 
depend.  To  the  bundled  forty  and  four  thousand,  the  army  who  follow  the 
Lauab,  will  be  given  the  honour  of  maintaining  his  cause,  and  of  obtaining  final 
and  complete  victory  over  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  human  salvation. 

B.  H. 
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STATE  OF  THE  SECESSION  IN  SCOTLAND,  1773. 

The  following  "State  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland"  eighty  years  ago,  and  the 
statements  and  discussions  that  fallow,  will  probably  interest  our  readers,  and 
suggest  a  number  of  instructive  reflections.  We  leave  them  to  produce  their  ap- 
propriate effect.  They  form  part  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1774,  anonymously, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Porteous,  afterwards  notorious  by  his  attack  on  the 
Associated  (B.)  Synod,  so  effectively  referred  to  by  Dr  Peddie.  The  pamphlet 
consists  of  a  reprint  of  Professor  Francis  Hntcheson  s  "  Considerations  on  Patron- 
age," originally  published  in  1735.  "  Likewise  a  State  of  the  Secession  in  Scot 
land  in  the  year  1773.  with  a  calculation  founded  on  the  above  State,  shewing 
the  expense  of  Secession  to  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  It  has  no  printer  or 
bookseller's  name.     The  imprint  is  "  Glasgow  :  Printed  in  the  year  1774." 

BURGHER  ASSOCIATED  SYNOD. 

Presbttebt  of  Glasgow. — Glasgow,  3.  Fisher  and  G.  Henderson  ;  Falkirk,  3. 
Belfrage  ;  Cumbernauld,  3.  Moir ;  Kirkintilloch,  3.  Thomson  ;  Stirling,  R.  Camp- 
bell j  Dumblane,  M.  Gilfillan  ;  Down,  or  Bridge  of  Hath,  W.  Fletcher  ;  Pollock- 
ehavii,  D.  Walker  j  Pauley,  S.  Kinloch ;  Kilbarchan,  3.  Lindsay  ;  Greenock,  W. 
Richardson  ;  Cambuenethan,  vacant ;  KirkofShotU,  vacant ;  Kilmarnock,  vacant ; 
Cumnock,  vacant. 

Presbytery  or  Perth  ihd  Dunfermline. — Dunfermline,  3.  Smith  ;  Perth,  i. 
Jervie;  Kirkcaldy,  R.  ShiiTa;  Seoon,  J.  Wylje  ;  Kennoutag,  W.  Arnot ;  Auchter- 
muchty,  3.  F racer  ;  Orwell,  T.  Porteous ;  Loehgdly,  D.  Greig ;  Alloa,  T.  Waters  ; 
Dundee,  W.  Ballantyne  ;  Aberdeen,  A.  Dick ;  Glenturek,  A.  Hunter  ;  Kilmany, 
G.  Thomson  ;  Dunning,  J.  M'Kie;  Kinross,  vacant  ;  St  Andrews,  vacant ;  Brechin, 
vacant. 

Presbytery  of  Edikborgh. — Linton,  3.  Mair  j  Dalkeith,  W.  Hutton  j  Hadding- 
ton, 3.  Brown  ;  Edinburgh,  3.  Patison  ;  Stow,  W.  Kidstone  ;  StitchUl,  G.  Coven- 
try ;  Jedburgh,  A.  Shanks;  Keleo,  R.  Nicol  j  Liddeedale,  3.  Fletcher  ;  Selkirk, 
G.  Lawson  ;  EceUefeehan,  J.  Johnston ;  Biggar,  J.  Low;  Dunbar,  3,  Henderson  ; 
Musselburgh,  3.  Scott ;  Coldstream,  3.  Riddoch  ;  Dunte,  A.  Davidson  ;  Berwick, 
A.  Dickson  ;  Whitburn,  vacant ;  Bathgate,  vacant ;  Torphichen,  vacant ;  Linlith- 
gow, vacant  j  Tranent,  vacant ;  North  Berwick,  vacant ;  Hawick,  vacant  ;  New- 
Town,  vacant  (  Ettrkk,  vacant  ;  Moffat,  vacant. 

In  connection  with  this  Synod  there  are  three  Presbyteries  in  Ireland,  four 
settlements  in  England,  and  four  in  America,  with  several 


Presbytery  of  Perth, — Kinlell,  3.  Muckaraie  ;  Kinclaven,  A.  Blyth  ;  Montrose, 
C.  Mackie;  Methven,  3.  Wilson;  Logyalmond,  A.  Preston  ;  Palh  of  Struichil,  L. 
Reid  ;  Errol,  R.  Watson  ;  liattray,  3.  Henderson ;  Abernethy,  0.  Brown  ;  Brechin, 
3.  Gray;  Benhoha,  D.  Harper;  Dundee,  W.  Barlas  ;  Dutnbarrow,  3.  Young; 
Muirtan,  J.  Imbrie  ;  John's  Haven,  D.  Harper;  Perth,  vacant  ;  Goupar-Angue, 
vacant  ;  Kirriemuir,  vacant. 

Presbytery  of  Glasgow. — Rihnaurs,  D.  Smyton  ;  Mearns,  A.  Thomson  ;  Glas- 
gow, J.  Jamieson  and  J.  Ramsay  ;  Hamilton,  W.  Oliver  ;  Pauley,  3.  Alice  ; 
Greenock,  3.  Buist ;  Kilwinning,  W.  Jsmieson;  Auehinleck,  R.  Smith;  Beith,  A. 
Mitchell;  Strathaven,  D.  Somerville ;  Ayr,  3.  Clarkson  ;  New-Milk,  3.  Gray; 
Colmonell,  vacant ;  Me  of  Bate,  vacant. 

Prksbytrrv  of  Stirling. — Muckart,  W.  Mair  ;  Denny,  J.  Walker  ;  Alloa,  W. 
Moncrieff;  Balfron,  J.  Mitchell ;  Stirling,  J.  Hengh  ;  Falkirk,  J.  Hunter  ;  Dun- 
blane and  Green-Loaning,  T.  Russell ;  Cumbernauld,  W.  Leithead ;  Grieg*  and 
Comrte,  3.  Barlas  ;  Buchlivie,  3.  France;  Kilmaronock,  vacant. 

Presbytp.ry  op  Edinburgh. — Edinburgh,  A.  Gib  ;  Howgate,  A.  Bunyan  ;  Dal- 
keith, 3.  Robertson  ;  Elsrighill,  3.  Anderson  ;  Eatt  Barns,  R.  Cunynghame ; 
Craig-Mailen,  A.  Oliver  ;  Mid-Calder,  W.  M'George  ;  Haddington,  L.  Wither- 
spoon  ;  Borrowstownness,  T.  Cleland  ;  Whitburn,  A.  Bruce;  Leith,  3.  Proudfoot ; 
Lauder,  vacant ;  Coldinghame,  vacant. 

Presbytery  of  Sanouhar. — Orr,  3.  Mulligan  ;  Sanquhar,  3.  Ooodlet ;  rPtoAMt, 
A.  Ogilvie ;  Loekerby,  0.  Murray  ;  Dumfries,  W.  Inghs  ;  Stranraer,  W.  Drysdale  ; 
Cartphairn,  vacant. 
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Pbubttut  of  Kiukcai.dy.  -.Cmrnie-Hill,  I.  Burt ;  Burntisland,  It.  Jerment ; 
£«&,  8.  Dempster ;  Patkkead  of  Kirkcaldy,  T.  Thomson ;  Gem,  T.  Benin* ; 
Orwell,  J.  Russell ;  iS1!  Monance,  vacant ;  Leven,  vacant. 

PaESBTisRT  of  Eloin. — Oraigdam,  W.  Brown  ;  Boohole  and  Nairn,  H.  Clark  ; 
J%,  P.  Buchanan  ;  Elgin,  T.  Duncan ;  Clola,  W.  Mitchell ;  Zfuttfiy,  Grange,  and 
Cabroch,  G.  Cowie;  Wiafc  and  Tkureo,  T.  Darg ;  Aberdeen,  vacant;  Inverness, 
racont ;  Ferret,  vacant ;  Nairn,  vacant. 

PasaBYTiar  or  Earlsion. — Dante,  3.  White  and  J.  While,  jnn. ;  EarUton,  3. 
Dalaiel ;  Midkolm,  A.  Aroot  ;  Norbam,  3.  Morrison ;  Peebles,  M.  Arthur ;  Jed- 
burgh, J.  Robertson  ;  Hawick,  J.  Young  ;  Kelso,  3.  Muirhead  ;  Gatesham,  vacant. 

N.B. — It  is  supposed  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  vacancies  in  this  Synod, 
which  are  not  marked  above. 

In  connection  with  this  Synod,  there  are  four  congregation  a  in  England,  most 
of  whom  are  Scotch. 

In  Ireland  they  have  two  Presbyteries,  consisting  of  eight  settled  congregations 
each,  and  several  vacancies. 

In  America,  they  have  ten  missionaries,  at  Pensylvania  and  New  York. 

They  have  thirteen  probationers,  and  seven  young  men  on  trial,  2d  Sept.  I77B- 

RELIEF  SYNOD. 

Pkbebytbbt  of  Edinbcbhh. — Edinburgh,  3.  Bain  ;  Dunse,  A.  Simson  ;  Jedburtjli, 
A.  Bell;  Falkirk,  M.  Boston  ;  Dalkeith,  A.  Hutcheson;  Cupar-Fife,  L.  Bonar; 
Largo,  It.  Paterson  ;  Kilsyth,  3.  Graham  ;  Kilmartmoek,  vacant ;  Bothwel',  vacant ; 
Dvsart,  vacant ;  St  Nbtians,  vacant. 

-  Frsshttery  of  Glasgow. — Glasgow,  W.  Cruden;  Dunfermline,  T.  Gillespie; 
Anderston,  J.  Neil ;  Campbeltown,  R.  Pinkerton ;  Auchtermuchty,  T.  Scott ;  Colina- 
burgh,  J.  Cowan ;  Irvine,  vacant. 


Sandhills  near  Glasgow,  J.  M'Millan  ;  Quarrelwood  near  Dumfries,  3.  Courtas ; 
Fmtland,  3.  Thorburn  ;  Dmoglass,  3.  Fair-ley  ;  Edinburgh,  3.  Hall  ;  Kirkcaldy, 
J.  Kirkcaldie  ;  Denholm,  3.  Arnot ;  Glasgow,  vacant ;  Orwell,  vacant. 


Fettereairn,  M'Bae  ;  Edinburgh,  3.  Barclay. 

Not  connected  with  any  party. — hwerkeitkin 

Blair  Loggie,     .     .     ,     ;  Kinglassh,     .     .     . 


The  Burgher  Associated  Synod  consists  of  forty-two  settled  congregations,  and 
■seventeen  vacancies  ;  in  all,  fifty-nine  congregations,  which  are  served  by  forty- 
three  ministers. 

The  Antiburgher  Associated  Synod  consists  of  ninety-seven  congregations, 
including  sixteen  vacancies,  whose  names  are  known  ;  besides  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  seven  or  eight  vacancies  belonging  to  this  Synod,  whose 
names  are  not  known,  therefore,  they  are  not  brought  into  the  following  calcula- 
tions,— but  this  Synod  is  reckoned  at  ninety -seven  congregations,  which  are  served 
fcy  seventy-seven  ministers,  and  thirteen  probationers,  besides  which,  they  hud 
-seven  young  men  on  trials  in  harvest  last. 

There  are  two  Presbyteries  in  Ireland,  of  eight  ministers  and  congregations 
belonging  to  each  Presbytery,  four  congregations  in  England,  and  eight  mission- 
aries in  America,  at  Pensylvania  and  New  York,  all  of  whom  are  connected  with 
this  Synod. 

The  Relief  Synod  consists  of  fourteen  settled  congregations,  and  five  vacancies, 
in  all  nineteen  congregations,  which  are  served  by  fourteen  ministers. 

The  Old  Presbyterian  Dissenters  have  seven  settled  congregations,  and  two 
vacancies,  in  all,  nine  congregations,  which  are  served  by  seven  ministers. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  large  congregations  at  Innerkeithing,  Blair-Logpie, 
Kinglassie,  Fettereairn,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  who  are  not  connected  with 
any  of  the  above  parties. 

The  sum  total  in  the  Secession  is  151  settled  congregations,  and  39  vacancies,  in 

t2    .  . 


..„    „  All -of  <mtv—«aMi^My,m  tqanriAm 

tag.  —  ugMgrtiwM,  and  -orgmwad  for  iMipya    i&bpnesant.iU«*y 

are  served  by  147  ministers,  besides  probatinnaM. 

Inia.rd*rtO'n>ake<a;i«Et estimate  of  therein— aeLof.-mamtaiiiiDgidie  -rV«n— im, 

First,  ¥ke*m»  of  monvy,  whiob  are  mok  m  lpttrckasieg  grtmidjifcaiUiaBBB 
manse  and  meeting-honse  for  each  of  these  congBsgaMonii,  wad  ptevifiingjaighie 
for  their  minBMPR. 

Secondly,  We  nrost  censider  the  annul  ■xpeneeB  ref  these  xeflgrngetitaw  an 
pacing  naaUmrn'-  attpenflB,  afficem'  and  nreeeBtonVasduaes,  in  xtseviding  jgaaa- 
inuuiwi  elements,  in  paying  for  their  missionaries  abroad,  in  giving  asaistanocto 
the  ministers  in  England  and  Ireland,  whose  congregations,  are  not  able  to  main- 
tain.them  ;  and  the  following  artiales  must  likewise  betaken  into  the  nnnsal 
expenses.  1st,  The  occasional  services  performed  by  the  people  to  their  minister, 
snchasjaloughinghisglebeAnd  otherwise  labouring  it,  driving,  his'fewel,. 'furnish- 
ing a  hone  when  he  rides,  4c.  '2dIy,"The  loss  sustained  by  the  want,  of  their 
collections  for  thivpoor. ;  wen  supposing  that  all  the  money  thus  raised  is  regularly 
distributed  to  the  poor,  yet  as  the  parish  sessions  have  no  access  .to' know  to  wham 
it  is  given,  they  are  under  a  necessity  of  giving  the  same  supply s  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  as  if  no  such  sum  were  rieJiiiTiiiawl  among  them.  3dly,  The  loss  of 
work  su«taiued  by  tlie  puhlick.  through  she  occasional  a.Y0catkuis  from  hnainea»to 
which  r  Dissenters,  are  exposed  ;  it  is  not  meant  to  take  iato  this  <calenlsttan,  aa 
estimate  of  tfae  iota  of  wosk  rottaJBtd  by  iast-dsys,  and  <s»herwise,  attending  ill 
religious  worship,  but  the  loss  referred  to  in  tliis  oxidation  is' incurred  by  attend- 
ing their  meetings,  by  time  .spent  an  •"■'k'ric  r— »»jy*"  tojsnnnMB  fhwrjaajy, 
the  time  allowed  for  these  and  other  purposes  rt  the,  earns  kradwuiet  be  very,  con- 
siderable, as  every  one  will  allow  who  is  at  all,  acquainted  with  .the 'jhigtoty  of 
Secession,  in  the  southern  counties.  In  considering  the  expence  of  Secession  to 
this  kingdom,  we  must  not^tanfiiie  ourselves  tctbeanm  annually  expended  ;  but 
ag^aManthJMMwlaytM  iflHiiiBg  thn  mat  of  haul  land  iilimli  iiiilimli .  iliawfiiin  it 
is  Jin  awmilATpjKiteedkig  &etnn  capital,  which  sauitukis  the,tEaeniticle.iaT-an 
estimate  of  the-exyenee-of  Secession. 

In  making  this  estimate  the  utmost  moderation  has  been  studied,  and  if  any 
error  shall  happen,  it  ought  to  beewneed-as  H  h  not  intended;  if  others  are  led 
to  make  the  calculation  and  to  reasanan  it,  the  pnhlmhrin  imftl i  n  ifiijj  iliaaar, 
•ad'  think  they,  ansae  idone  good  sarrjee.  toieecieiy. 


Jo:a^Berttirig-hoTOe,i»Dludiag  iheiptice  of  .the  gaound,  hu-ildiag  aiitlreeatiagihe 

hoBSfi'forwwship,  at  ;aii/ average,         ....  faMft 

To  a  stance  for  manse  and  office-houses,  building  and  finishing  tbeseno 

*sto  make, them  habitable,                                  .               .              , .  too 

To  a  glebe,  'consisting  of  six.  eons,  each  *cee  valued  *t  Soar,  fnxmiU  Sodts, 

and  thirty -years'  purchase,    .....  £0 

To  utensUs  for.tlie  church, , part ioulaj-ly  fsr  atspeneuig  the sacaacejuitB,  « 

L.3U 

To  be  multiplied  by  the  numbers  of  congregations,  i  which  ie  ,  MO 

Total  amount  of  money  mink.as  underthe  first-article,  je  .    lutfbjM* 

ATWTjAL  PAYMBKTS  AS  CNDEa  THE  SECOND  ABTICLE  AT  AH  AVBRAflB. 

To  the  ministers  stipend  at  an  average,    .....  '1*80 

"N.B. — If  some  are  lower  many  are  above  double. 
To  occasional  services  to  the  minister,  as  in  the  article,        .  .  1 


hicb  leads  (lie  publisher 


Carry  forward, 

begun,  information  was  i 
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To  communion  elements,          ..                 .                 .                 .                 .  O 

-To  -preeentora  an*l  -0fftoe*s  ssittrys,  ,3 
To-oerftetan«ifor-iiMB«wi»Tieii,"mtiii(itCTfi  in*Et>glaHd  a»d  bdMtfl,  wj|fr 

Ilie-fldfttws-to.theidwMandiJffiewstff  Presbytery  and  Synods          .  0 

To^BMWtel  expenses,                                .                                   .  *) 

'Mi(rt^lwa,bj-'!»0,-tflio-imitfjer'>>f  wnfre^attoms.'the  -BBDvftl  payments 

■ametintB' to  .    1*14,400 

'iAs^te^be  toes  ajtsteined*  by  thc-mode-c/f  Aisti'ibB'ttDg  their  collections 'for 


'the-poevwemay-soppose  atan average,,  that  each  hoose  or-congrega- 
■tion-wMLievyifmi  shinings-each-Sabbath;  phis,ever1thewiiole  kingdom 
amounts  to  L.47,  "We. -eachi  Sabbath,  and- to  L.2471>per  annum;  bnt  ai 


the  parish  sessions  will  sometimes  get  notice  of  the  supply  a  given  ti 
their  poor,  and  will  reduce  their  provision  accordingly,  we  must  not 
state  the  whole  of  this  sum  as  .unneccssauly. expended,  we  shall  state 
this  article  at         .  ,  .  .      L.200O 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Joss  sustained  by  -wjtnt  of  Jabour,  we  muBt-fiXj 
as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  number  of  persons  eome  to  the  age  of  pupil- 
arity,  .belonging ,to.enali. congregation  ; 'from  the  beat  information  it  is 

"beloved  that  It  would  be  nonr, the  ii;ut]i,  Llid  we  reckon  pn  an  ayeragetof 
a  thauaand,  as  there, are  many  Of  the  disseotipg  congregations  which 
consist  of  four,  "five,  and  swc  'thousand  examinable  persons,  but  as  <he 
utmost  moderation  has  been  studied,  we  Shall  only  reckon  uponTSO 
as  the  average  number  of  peusroOTiaaohuaqngraajBtion  above  fourteen 
years  of  age  :  this  makes- *he-^e+8:l  ainottet-ef  itiseenters  to  be  142,500. 

■Swwisas twfc  jwnit a  i£wume,Mi »f»«  jicach i  *f  .itliweiie^Wnn  off  ,his 
woktswtiii(rs,  unirtbjii'.  tMhicday's  iBK«kjie  -mtih;*  .(billing,  ■*•*« 
•anstJiiifflibphfiH^rfffjwDik-w'ill.^,  ■«£W 

aom:A«tob«flb«MUiB»J(!atwett«as.efitfi^Mlkn)     -  ■     Jj-fi&Bin 

The  Mpttat  Sioai(»*«nire  Ma.  <knnuky.  uiiMsedaiitau  Ja»s>tiMii!tba-flnor- 

SB»i»»BJH,Df       .  L.W^afiO 

To  this  add  the  sum  sunk  as  under  the  first  article,  .  .       .  £ft*8tt> 


■j,sa$oao 


'Btuai«MWsisai»f  abow: twelve  IsaniWl  ■tl«Mand.:poumJs,-,will.def!iay  the,e: 
;penoc-(ii;%o»BBi«ii,rtn  ail  tirae*eOToingif  *t  .do  nat  imnraase  ;  but irojs  .whom  .is 
Ahjs  «nn?»»ed,?  ,linwswer*o  *his, Jot  i  it  be  observed  -lliat  .there  .are  only  two 
grattt:eapUafeiiji^l(iB:oaujn*iy,lJie  acul.aad  <ttie  ateskiin, ■trade,  in&ei:.tW8.a.uni 
taffeets  both -ihe'.ftae  and  llw^tUti*,  and Jf  the^ahovo  Htini'Weie. now  to  .be  ispbwod, 
what  influence  .would  it  a*ve.w  trade  aad  agriculture  1  .  By.iyhoui  lias  it  beep 
■»me*eji  from  .the  ekcle?  in.  one  \ word, it  .is  a  separate  capital,  raised  by  the 
ioutho«ty  of  our  ohuteh  ca»rte,.froiii  Jand  .and  Bommeree,  a  - very  high, tax  in- 
deed, and  ;yet  bow  woederf  ally  well  ^  pleased  ate  .many  of  our  licheat  [people  to 
aubniitlo.it :  .|t«w»Uiborfaid:ihat  this^monsyjanot  (taken  out  of  the  oountry,  but 
tiiisis  marc  trifling,  and, is  o&na  oojMequance'to.anyJaBd-Jielder.oi;  merchant ;  1st 
it  be  illustrated, by  an<smmple. 

A.B.,a,sse«ding  tenant,  J»s  Mmity  pounds  of  .rant  to  .pay  to  his  master,  lie 
goes.to  hiui  wit  limine  teen  pounds,  tells  him  that  the  Other  twenty  shillings  is  still  in 
•tbe«ountry,for.Jje.hasBivenitto.lus,iBinistei-,a»d  that. he  .wants  a  discharge  for 
-his  whojeirent,  .willtany  Und-halder  .grant  aj  discharge.  :for  .this  reason  1  if  not, 
■tbenitia.no  advantage  to  A. -B.  that  liisjjponay^s.not^Siit  out  of  the  oountry,  he 
iinust  pay  twenty-one  pounds  to  his  landlord. and  ilus,ininiater,  "or  is  it  any  advan- 
tage to  the  landlord,  for  he  receives: no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

But  from  whose  pocket  does  this  twenty  shillings  eome,  which  is  paid  to  the 
-minister  3  It  is  evident  that  A.  B-  could  live  as  well  as  he  does,  improve  his 
ground  at  the  same  expenco  he  presently  lays  out  on  it,  and  pay  twenty-one 
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said  a  great  poet,  whose  spirit  was  at  times  overahelmed  by  his  vivM  perception's  fif 
the  many  struggles  of  suffering  humanity  :  and  we  ask,  who,  with  the  heart  of  a 
loan,  and  above  all,  of  a  Christian  man,  but  has  felt  tt  sink  within  him,  as  he 
perceived  haw  comparatively  impotent  was  our  surface  civilization,  and  our  thin 
sprinkling  of  practical  self-denying  Christianity,  to  overcome  the  mighty  cupidities 
of  a  world  given  up  to  mammon-worship,  and  whose  altars,  often  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  reek  with  the  perennial  sweat  and  blood  of 
innumeroue  victims  f  , 

When  the  prophetic  eye  saw  afar  off  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  discovered 
in  him  "the  Deliverer,"  "the  desire  of  all  nations,"  "  who  was  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives. "  And  slowly  but  surely  is  the  universal  solvent  of  his 
message  of  peace  and  mercy  reducing  the  acidities,  and  dissolving  the  injustices  of 
man  to  man.  Alas,  that  a  people  with  so  many  grand  lines  of  character  as  the 
Americans  undoubtedly  possess,  and  dashing  along  in  the  career  of  material  civi- 
lization with  railroad  speed,  endowed  too  by  Providence  with  so  many  vast 
natural  elements  and  means  of  national  greatness,  should,  by  their  hideous  insti- 
tution of  domestic  slavery,  pillory  themselves  before  the  nations,  practically 
make  void,  on  so  largo  a  scale,  the  principles  and  precepts  of  their  professed 
Christianity,  and  turn  into  a  solemn  and  world-wide  mockery  the  foundation- 
principle  of  their  boasted  constitution,  "  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  eqoal !" 
Proudly  does  the  starred  and  Btriped  banner  float  on  every -sea,  with  a  haughty 
and  world-defying  pride  ;  but  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  poisonous  exhalations 
of  slavery  dim  the  lustre  of  its  stars,  and  leave  nothing  visible  but  its  stripes ! 
And  most  fit  is  it,  and  matter  of  congratulation,  that  from  the  land  thus  self  pol- 
luted, the  most  eloquent  and  indignant  remonstrance  against  the  crimes,  known 
and  unknown,  of  all  polluting  slavery,  should  issue.     And,  n  ' 


appropriate  is  it,  that  this  powerful  protest  against  the  wrongs  of  slavery-degraded 
woman,  should  proceed  from  the  roused  sensibilities  and  wounded  delicacies  of 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  Christian  American  lady. 

ir  Negro  Life  in  the  Slave  States  of  America.    Bj  Harriet  Boeder 
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.-  4tTa  Tam-  m*  -turn  t*th 

remarkable  and  original  in  cc 

the  tonrpositian  of'  American 

by  Christian  principles,  and' 

It  exhibits  in  every  page,  th< 

literary  character  ;  whilst  a  , 

of  the  more  joyous  details,  ai 

word 'powerful  scenes.  '  As  Bl 

great  i! rime  against  humardt; 

not  suffer  herself  to  be  led  I 

by  a  series  of  minute  and  la 

onrse,  individualising  each  . 

interest  peculiar  to  itself. 

dry  and  dkbctrc  discussions, 

pi  ifi  cat  ions  of  a  loose  and 

Story   tell.      It  is  alive  all  > 

taneously  from  the  yawning  abysses  and  half  revealed  secrets  of  the  house  of 

bondage.     In  each  of  these  we  have  a 

woman's  lips  cannot  utter,  or  W  pen  ii 

spectral,  shadowy,  and   over-awing.     P 

kibd,1  con tarm" hates  or  weakens  the  fresh 

inherent  and  indelible  evils  of  slavery. 

where  a  patriarchal  kindness  on  the 

obedience  on  the  other,  shade  off  its  i 

gradations,  till  we  arrive  at  the  climax  □ 

planter  Legree.    From  the  hero  of  the  s 

Christian  principle,  out  of  much  of  the  i 

-' •   "    -  '  ■''■'■■     '  — tile 

riety,  > 
dividualiaed  characters,  representatives  of  various  classes  and  sections  of  negro 
and  slave  life,  and  each  standing  out  on  the  canvas  elaborately  painted  and 
wrought  up. 

The  story  divides  itself  into  two  main  currents,  which,  if  it  impairs  the  dramatic 
unity  of  the  action,  confers  greater  variety  and  breadth  of  illustration.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  authoress  devotes  moat  of  her  attention  to  the  violation 
of  the  domestic  ties,  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  property  held  in  man  and 
woman,  as  it  is  the  first  characteristic  of  property,  that  it  should  be  transferable. 
In  our  impression,  however,  the  saddest  view  of  slavery,  is  that  which  exhibits  it 
as  converting  man,  whether  black  or  white,  the  image  of  God,  and  formed  "  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,"  into  a  trampled  down  mass  of  degraded  and  brutalised 
humanity,  and  then  founding  upon  this  enormous  wrong  the  claim  to  hold  him  in 
interminable  subjection,  from  his  assumed  inability  to  exercise  social  and  political 
rights.  When  human  beings  are  bred  up  for  generations,  like  cattle  in  their  stalls, 
for  marketable  purposes,  is  it  any  wonder  if  they  resemble  them  in  not  a  few  of 
their  bestial  characteristics.  Bat  Uncle  Tom,  and  many  others  besides  him,  who 
have  emerged  from  this  dismal  swamp  of  submerged  humanity,  purified  and 
elevated  by  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  gospel,  have  vindicated  the  indelible 
dignity  of  man's  nature,  whatever  his  colour  or  climate  may  be. 

We  must  now  briefly  sketch  an  outline  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  then  con- 
clude by  a  few  short  extracts,  to  induce  our  readers  to  possess  and  study  it  for 
themselves.  The  story  opens,  by  introducing  us  into  the  household  of  Mr  Shelby, 
a  Kentucky  planter,  and  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  slaveholder  genus, 
kind  to  his  slaves,  and  a  worthy  man  in  other  respects.  Uncle  Tom  is  the 
favourite  slave  of  this  gentleman,  trusted  by  him  freely,  and  beloved  by  every 
member  of  the  establishment.     Our  hero  is  thus  introduced  to  us, — 

"  A  table,  aomewhat  rheumatic  in  its  limbs,  was  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  Are,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth,  displuming  cups  and  uucera  of  a  decidedly  brilliant  pattern,  with  other  sjmp- 
toms  of  an  approaching  meal.  At  this  labia  was  seated  Uncle  Tom,  Mr  Shelby's  best  hand, 
— who,  as  he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  our  story,  we  must  daguerrot  jpe  for  our  readers.     Ho  was  a 


vnnstian  principle,  ont  ot  much  ot  the  l 

nature,  to  the  principlelesa  and  versatile  Topsy,  the  ferocious  beings,  Sambo  and 
Quimbo,  and  the  somewhat  tuelo- dramatic  and  over-drawn  Gassy,  along  with 
female  negro  characters  of  every  variety,  we  have  a  succession  of  finely 


aaanjt,  k*m&*bmmd4  pewelrallj  Wlma^tf'i  *W  JpWtMofc, read  «  -feoe-eAoas  truly 

l||Bfl>rtPpM  —°~  -h.— »^J — j  tejaH  ■■■■!  in  jf-nM.miHi.tadl>  yit  — B,  ■— »" 

MddlftfM,  yet  united  votba.amflniag.Bad  htuablejwytlicitf  ."-iP.  16. 
fie  MM  to  btxe  own  made  a OhwBtian  ajtwanh  tiifi'teacbing  iof  the  Metho4rats, 
T,  pmhatw,  it  ia  his  elastic  citgr^t— ftMlitws  which  imve  niaed  baa  JtwKwBajl 
art  fe«e  to  flhe  wge  of  eutravagaBce.    <flhe*ulWiige4™*"k -*--~-t  "* — 

meeting -in  bis  cabin,  will  ifford  n  ireyto^iisiJBanaceei'ii 


o  the  Terge-bf  estnrragance.    'fhetfullowing  akatch  of  -a-jart  of  'prayi 
"   "~   ■dBir^'M^ii9ataiai*Bi'iiiilB-teHdeneies,'Vii»[i 
between  devotional  etieBgth-  and  men Ml— i  ■ :  ■ 

"  The  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  mutiny  a»sembb>g£,-  from  the  old  Lgtaj-.h«ftded  jiatrtaBcb 
of  eighty  to  the  youig  girl  and  lad  of  fifteen.  A  Tittle  harniless  gnMip  ensued  on  various 
themes,  auoh  «•  where  old  Aunt  Bally,  got-  ber  new  Ted  fceetiher^icf,and  how'-rnieeia  w  a 
■ning  *o  give  lisey  thnt  spotted  muilinKown,  when:»hrfd  got  lier^Bew.  borage  anade  up  ;' and 
Jaewiies'r  Shelby  wu  thinkieR  of  Aujieg  a-nsWientrel  eo&«h*i  s^  .going?  *aip™«eL«noia- 
jlition  to  the  glories  of  .the .place.  Afew.of  .the-wmahipnen  belonged  to  ta>Uiesiha*fd.bj>. 
who  had  got. permission  to,  attend,  and  who  brought  in  various  choice  .sees ps  of  iuforma* 
about  the  sayings  and  doings  at  the  houscand  on  the  place,  Which  circulated  aa  freely  ■ 
eemesort  of  email  ehangedoee  in  hi  goer- ci  relet. 

- "  Alter-a  senile  'the  linging-  commenced,  to  the  seident  delight  of  All  pnwn  t.     Kttt-— BBwefJ 
the  .disadvantage,  of«nul  intonation  In  ill  rl  fttHmt  t*r  fhfT"  i'1hr  Tlianwllj  fla- 
ain  at  onoo  siild  land  spirited.     Tbe.woxds  were  sometimes  the  .well-kmiwu.mn 
hymns  nag  In  the  clwcchos  aVout,.aiid  sometimes  of  A  wilder,  Jnnre  jndsSnite 
picked  np  at  ounp meetings. 
'"""The  chorus  of  one-of  lbem,-whifth  jnn'BSLfollown,*TBe-SBiig-  wHhgreuI- energy  and 
'Die  on  The  field  df  battle, 
Weon'lhe  field  oT-bartk, 
'  Qlc  ry  in  myveeul  f 
"Another  speeiel^Tcraritehad-oftTepeatea-ehe-wohta— 

'Qh,Tin  going  to^glory-nwob-'t  you  come  along  With  ine, 
Borft  you-aee-the  aoKeFa  becfc'ning,  ■na-a-eaTHng-nra  awaj— 
1)  ntft  yo  u  -  see  the  -golden  <in*y  until  !tba.eve*U*iHi  g  4a  y*' 
Ifceeewere  othern,  which  road o  incessant  mention  of '■■  Jordan's  Hanks,'  and  '  Canaan.? 
Vatfd-tbe'Mew  JerwaJeo)  ;' 

beeiilaalf  lO'bpmnasKid  esipi ... 

some  laughed,  and  some  cried,  and  some  clapped  hands,  or  shook  hands  rejoicingfriValboM 
other,. as. if  they. hail  faiuly gained  the  .other. side  of  the  riser.. 

"Tarioua  eskorUUioiis.gr  eolation"  Of  experience  followed,  and  intermingled  .with  ■  the 
■srrwing.  One-old  gray-headed  woman,  long  past  work,  ■  fan t.much Termed  as  a  sort  of-chro- 
nme  of  the  pest;  peae,  and  leaning -en  her  elaTf, -said; — 

■■*"*: ell,  uhiHon  !    Well,  .Dm  migfasy  gkd-to  hoenrej»La*ut«»o  ««iul)Ooee,<ioe»e,  wauseJ 
donXlanuw  wiien  ill  bo^ono.tojrlory  ;  .but.Vre.  dena  «ot  .ready,  chiton  ;  'pea  rs,,  like -.iM  ^»t 
my  JUIle.  bundle  .all  tied  .up,  and  my  bonnet  en,  jest  a  waitin'  for  .the  stage  .to  comejatung  and 
take.me  home  ;  aomeiimea,  inalhe  night,  I  think  I  hear  the  wheels  arattlin',  and  l  I'm  looking 
•oat  all  the  time  ;  now,  you  jest  be  ready  too^for  I  tell  ye  ail,  chll'cji,'  she  said,  striking  her 
■atf'hard  en  'the  floor,  'dot  ar  glory  in  a -Blighty  thing!    ■li'ssunif  nty  Ibing  o*U'«i — yeu 
ejonhio'  nothing,  about  1  it— it's  .-nonrier/ai.'   .And  illin  nil  niseliii  I  ami  iilimn  ifllh  atiaiiiia|i 
taara,.aa, wholly . Of Brceme,  while  the  wIhAu  ^itole  ettuckiup-  - 
'Oh,  Oonaao,  bright  Oaooan, 
Iini bound  for- the  laodvof  Capaan.' 
' "  AlaaV:  G-aiwrc,  ■  b j  u-eques  I,  mtul  ttbe  bat  .obanters  of  Has  e  lation , ,  often, 
awelamatious :  as  '  Iho  ,mies  no.w  ! '    '  Only,  hear  Aat  F*    '.Jest  think  .& 
inniin'  sure  enoogh  ? ' 

"  George,  who  wag  a  bright  boy,  and  well  trained  in  religious  things  by  his  mother,  finding 
himself  an  object  of  general  admiration,  threw  in  eipositions  of  hia  own,  from  time-to  time, 
with  s-oommandableaerionsnees  and  grarity,  for  whioh.be  was  admired  by  the  young  and 
■bleated  by  the  old  ;  mid  it  waa  agreed,  tn  jJl-lnttids,  thata 'minHter  couldn't  lay 'it  off  tastier 
than  he  did  ;'  that ' ' t  was  real;  'uiaain  '. ' 

"  Uncle  Tom  was  a  aort  of  patriarch. in  religious  matters  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hating, 
naturally,  an  organisation  in  which  the  nwmlc  was  strongly  predominant,  together  with  a 
greater  breadth  and  cultivation  of  mind  than  obtained  among  hia  companions,  he  was  looked 
up  to  with  great  respect,  as  a  aort  of  minister  among  them  ;  and  the  simple,  -hearty,  ainoere 
atyleof  his  exhortations  might  hare  edified  oven  better  educated  persons.  -But  it  was  in  prayer 
that  he  especially  ejcdlcd.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  touching  simplicity,  the  childlike 

his  lips  unconsciously;  in  the  language  of  n  pious  old  negro,  he  'prayed  right  up.'  And  »  much 
did  his  prayer. always  -work  on  the  devotional  feelings  of  hia  audiences,  that  there  nimi    * 


aut-eiory  whore  .around  him."— :Bb.  31,  22. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  in  progress  in  Tom's  humble  domicile,  in  the  -parloirr 
Mr  Shelby's  necessities  had  compelled  Htm  to  sell  this  devoted,  loved,  and  trusted 
creature,  along  with  a  little  boy,  quite  a  .child,  and  the  only  one  of  his  mother,  <a 
favourite  quadroon,  or  Creole  slave,  .the  .attendant  .on-his  wife.  \The;  purchaser, 
a  Mrllalev,  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  characters  in  thewoUk. 

Wevish  we  could  ■  extract  -the  admirable  'dascriptran  Of  this  refloiu,  anil  fhe 
hargam-making- scenes  betwixt  him  and  Mr  'Shelby.  'It  is  a  piece  of .  admirable 
painting,  broad,. graphic,  and  minutely  wrought  up.  Tom  submits  .with  Christian 
resignation  to  his  fate,  and  is  finally  carried  off  by  his  new  master,  in  order-to  :be 
sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  But  Eliza,  the  quadroon  mother  of  the  little  boy, 
who  had  been  sold  along  with  him, stung  almost  to  madness,  at  the  thought  of 
parting .withJier  child, escapes  with  him  by  night  ;  and  after  superhuman  exer- 
tions, arrives  at  the  Ohio,  then  fillad  with  -.floating  ice,  and  by. a  desperate  eSbit 
roaches  the  opposite  shore, — the  slave  buyer  not  daring  to  follow  her  across  the 
dangerous  flood.  We  may  as -well  notice  here  that  she  finally  escapes  into  .Canada, 
where  she  is  joined,  by  her  husband,. also,  a  runaway  .slave,  and  a  pBr*in.of  -rjunaik- 
ahle  .talents  .and  energy  of  oliaractei'.  The  rentire  episode  .of  the  Hdvaniiires  of  this 
young  runaway  couple,  is  rioh  in  pathetic  interest  .and  graphic  ipower,  and  brings 
ns  into  .contact  wiih.cther  varieties  of  oharactana,  which  slavery,  in.  her  monstron* 
brood,  lias: produced.  We  have, 'first,  Ihe  benevolent  Quakers  of  Ohio,  who  have 
aided. the  fugitives  bi  their  flight  4o  Canada, rand  the  picture ;uf  these  benevolent 
beings,  .their  natiiarnhal  .character  and  aunplieity  of  life^are  union gst  ihe  inset 
loucheaJaihe  volume. 

The  slave-hunters,  Marks  ami  Tom  Laker,  are  two  characters  we  would  fain 
intrudnoc  here.  From  .the  freauent  .escapes  of  the  slaves,  and  .  it  ill  more. fre- 
quent attempts,,. a  .class  of  men  of  the  most  detetanined  ruffianism,  bat  .bold  n»d 
fearless  in  character,  are  employed  to  trace,  them  .in  their  flighl,.andbiiing,tham 
back  .to  .their  employees.  A  short  extract,  had  we  space  for  it,  from  ihe<  conver- 
sation of  .these  worthies  with  Haley,  would  exhibit  (better  than  any  .description, 
their  peculiar  trade,  the  .terrible  .demoralisation  to  .which  it  ,gi*es  rise,  .ajid,  the 
misery  and  suffering  it  must  engender. 

The  slave  hunt  which  .ensues,  .after  the  conversation  referred  to,  and.  tile  escape 
of  the  fugitives  from  .these  bloud -hounds,  is  full  of  interest, -and  painted  in,  a  line, 
broad ,  and  i mpreiai ire  sty le.  The  journey  of  Uncle  Tom,- with  the  slave  uteri: h ant, 
Hahsy,  isanower  sketch  Of  surpassing  power  and  interest,  and  rioh  -fn  those  inci- 
dencies  to  which  the  domestic  slave-trade  of  the  United  Stales  must  frequently 
give  rise.  In  particular,  the  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  .and 
the  various  events  in  the  way,  are  told  with  extraordinary  spirit,  such  .as  the 
smuggling  away  of  a  poor  Negro  child  from  his  mother,  in  her  absence,  and  her 
despair  and  subsequent  suicide,  by  leaping  rate  the  river: — 

"Torahad  watched  the  *hole  transaction  from  first  to  last,  and  had  a  perfect  understanding 
of  it*  results.  To  him,  it  looked  like  something  unutterably  horrible  and  cruel,  because, 
poor,  ignorant  black  soul I  he  had  not  learned  to  generalise,  unci  to  take  enlarged  views. 
V  he  had  only  been  instructed  by  certain  minister?  of  Christianity,  be. might  have  thought 
better  of  it,  and  seen  in  it  an  every  day  incident  of  a  lawful  trade  ;  a  trade  whip li  is  the  vital 
-support  of  an  institntion  which  an  American  divine  tells  us  has  'no  mils  hut  tve/i  as  are  in- 
separabte  from  any  otter  rtlalvms  in  soriaf  and  domestic  life?  But  Tom,  os  we  see,  being  a 
-poor,  ignorant  fallow,  whose  reading  had  been  confined  entirely  to  the  Now  Testament, 
could  not  comfort  and  solace  himself  with  views  like  these.  His  very  soul  bled  within  him 
for  what  seemed  to  him  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  suffering  thing  iljar  :.-,v  like  a  crushed  weed 
on  the  boxes;  the  feeling,  living,  bleeding,  yet  Immortal  Ihtig,  which  American  state  law 
iwolly  classes  with  tho  bundles,  ami  bales,  and  boxes,  among  which  she  is  Ijing. 

"■Tom  drewnear,  and  tried  to  say  something  ;  bat  she  only  groaned.  Honestly,  and  with 
tears  running  down  his  own  checks,  he  spoke  of  a  lioart  of  love  in  Hie  skies,  of  a  pitying 
Jeans,  and  an  eternal  home  ;  but  the  car  was  deaf  with  anguish,  and  the  palsied  heart  cculd 

"  Night  came  on-night,  calm,  unmoved,  and  glorious,  shining  down  with  her  innumerable 
and  solemn  angel  eyes,  twinkling;,  beautiful,  but  silent.  There  wns  no  speech  nor  language, 
no  pitying  voice  or  helping  bnml,  fr.n.i  time  .lisiaui  sky.  One  nfter  another,  the  voices  of 
business  or  pleasure  died  away  i  all  on  the  boat  wore  sleeping,  and  the  ripples  at  the  prow 


.Google 
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mn  plainly  baud.  Tom  sttetobed  himself  ant  an  a  box,  and  there,  aa  ho  lay,  he  html, 
ever  and  anon,  a  smothered  sob  or  cry  from  the  prostrate  creature — *  Oh,  what  shall  1  do? 
O  Lord !  O  good  Lord,  do  help  me ! '  and  so,  ever  and  anon,  nntil  the  murmur  died  in; 
in  silence, 

"At  midnight  Tom  waked  with  a  sudden  start.  Something  black  passed  quickly  byhiin  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  he  beard  a  splash  in  the  water.  No  one  else  saw  or  heard  snjthii^, 
He  raised  his  head— the  woman's  ptace  was  vacant !  He  got  np  and  sought  about  him  in 
vain.  The  poor  bleeding  heart  was  still,  at  but,  and  die  nrer  rippled  and  dimpled  just  u 
brightly  aa  if  it  had  closed  shove  it. 

''Patience!  patience  1  ye  whose  heart*  swell  indignant  at  wrongs  like  these.    Net  oat 

■    '•■-    «an  by  the  Man  o*  ~ ........ 

anguish  of  a  wor 
God,  '  the  year  ol 


"Patience:  patience  1  ye  whose  heart*  swell  imligoaat  at  wrongs  like  then.  Net  Mr 
throb  of  anguish,  not  one  tear  of  the  oppressed,  is  forgotten  by  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Lord 
of  Glory.    In  his  patient,  generous  bosom  be  hears  the  anguiah  of  a  world.     Bear  thou,  like 


The  sketch  of  the  household  of  the  benevolent  Quaker  family,  who  received 
and  sheltered  the  quadroon  Eliza  and  her  child  in  their  flight,  is  so  fall  of  a  quiet 
and  touching  beauty,  and  is  such  a  relief  from  the  surrounding  horrors  of  the  story, 
that  only  the  stern  necessities  of  our  limits  oblige  us  to  avoid  extracting  it.  We 
left  Tom  and  his  owner,  Haley,  floating  down  the  Mississippi,  and. hare  noticed 
one  incident  which  took  place.  The  next  of  importance  is  the  introduction  of 
the  St  Clare  family,  the  aristocratic  and  high  bred  father,  the  stiff  and  Btaid  sunt, 
Miss  Ophelia,  and  the  bright  and  beautiful  child.  Era,  one  of  the  finest  sketches 
ever  drawn.  St  Glare  purchases  Tom,  and  takes  him  to  New  Orleans,  grateful  to 
him  for  saving  his  child,  who  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  attached  by  the  bon 
hommie  and  genial  kindness  of  his  character.  The  description  of  St  Clare's  gorge- 
ous establishment  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  character  of  Mrs  St  Clare,  with  those 
of  the  various  negro  servants,  are  drawn  with  admirable  skill  and  spirit.  We 
wish  we  could  afford  an  extract  or  two  respecting  the  little  flibbertygibbctt 
negro  slave,  Topsy,  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  and  best  drawn  character? 
of  the  book.  The  fairy  child,  Eva,  whose  sweet  and  winning  nature  has  by  this 
time  wrought  itself  into  the  heart  of  every  reader,  exhibits  strong  symptoms  of 
consumption,  and  the  account  of  her  gradual  decay  and  death,  is  amongst  the  most 
touching  things  ire  ever  read.  We  must  lay  these  two  extracts  before  our  readers, 
just  to  satisfy  our  conscience  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

"  The  friendship  between  Tom  and  Eva  had  grown  with  the  child's  growth.  It  would  I* 
hard  to  say  what  place  she  held  in  the  eon,  impressible  heart  of  her  faithful  attendant.  Be 
loved  her  as  something  frail  and  earthly,  yet  almost  worshipped  her  as  something  banal? 
and  divine.  He  gazed  on  her  as  the  Italian  sailor  gazes  on  his  image  of  the  child  Jeios- 
with  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  tenderness  ;  and  to  humour  her  graceful  fancies,  and  meet 
those  thousand  simple  wants  which  invest  childhood  like  a  many-coloured  rainbow,  wis 
Tom's  chief  delight.     In  the  market,  at  morning,  his  eyes  were  always  on  the  flower-stalls  for 

to  hor  when  he  came  back  ;  and  the  sight  that  pleased  him  most  was  her  sunny  head  lookuijr 
out  the  Eatc  for  hie  distant  approach,  and  her  childish  question,  'Well,  Uncle  Tom,  what 

zealous  in  hind  offices,  in  return.  Though  a  child,  she  was  a  beautiful 
reader ;  a  flue  musical  ear,  a  quick  poetic  fancy,  and  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  what  i> 
grand  and  noble,  made  her  such  a  reader  of  the  Bible  as  Tom  had  never  before  heard.  At 
first,  she  read  to  please  her  humble  friend  ;  but  soon  her  own  earnest  nature  threw  out  its 
tendrils,  and  wound  itself  around  the  majestic  boot  J  and  Eva  loved  it,  because  it  woke  in 
her  strange  yearnings,  and  strong  dim  emotions,  such  as  impassioned,  imaginative  children 

"  The  parts  that  pleased  ber  most  were  the  Revelation  and  the  Prophecies— parts  whose 
dim  and.wondrous  imagery  and  fervent  language  impressed  her  the  more,  tliat  she  questioned 
vainly  of  their  meaning  ;  and  she  and  her  simple  friend,  the  old  child  and  the  young  one, 
feltjost  alike  about  it.  All  that  Ihey  knew  was,  that  they  spoke  of  &  glotj  to  be  revealed— s 
wondrous  something  yet  to  come,  wherein  their  soul  rejoiced,  yet  knew  not  why  i  and  though 
it  be  not  so  in  the  physical,  yet  in  moral  science  that  which  cannot  be  understood  is  not 
always  profitless.  For  the  soul  awakes,  a  trembling  stranger,  between  two  dim  eternities— 
the  eternal  past,  the  eternal  future.  The  light  shines  only  on  a  small  space  around  her  ; 
therefore  she  needs  must  yearn  towards  tbe  unknown  ;  and  the  voices  and  shadowy  moving! 
whieb  come  to  her  from  out  the  cloudy  pillar  of  inspiration  have  each  one  echoes  and  anewen 
in  her  own  expecting  nature.  Its  mystic  imageries  are  so  many  talismans  and  gems  inscribed 
with  unknown  hieroglyphics  ;  she  folds  them  in  her  bosom,  and  expects  to  read  them  when 
she  passes  beyond  the  veil. 
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■^Aftbi^lfmMrtV'sterfc'Sh^wto^ 
H  tiid-**-  ■«]  I  t-rJif  JyiiH'  "I»r.ii*  tt-'ha  rtV:tii(.-'    'nfct.mM-rtfsifliiai'-fliJiftiJmrrl-itll'wfW'woi-etinto*) 
ikWHw  s*ttry*f,,l  unhealthy-  cltyfw  -seek  the.  eh'err?  <*'l!le  liiltp,  mirt  its  ^l  gfck-brM^lB.1 ' 
"St  glare's  vill*  was  an  Eait  I ndlan  cottage,  surrounded  by  light  verandahs  of  tiftWhoo- 
■4voW,i«rlDppninc;on^l^4f,ih.(A'ija^M1HanrrT|.Bv,ili„.Sl.,n,f,(?!.    Thr"fcoWft» sltrmif. room 
tobeiieaTo*  *6  li  large  gtHtoerf,  frai'-i  jut  M  (he  Wry  picturesque;  plan*  kriA  flower  ri'f  the  tropics, 
•where  Wmdi  rig  ij.ithfi  rnn:  Mnwii  w  tiV'*»r*  us <>:■*>:..  of  10  l-tlte.  whose  efrverv  slice t  n'f  woter 
lay  there,  riling  and  (ailing  fti  Mle  STfflfcaBiiis  i  a/pieiure  ne*efr  for  an  hourttii  same,  Vet  icVerV 
hour  more  beautiful,  t  •■'.  ■    ■:-■'■    ;■■;..':-,■ 

.  *  **f>  now  tone  of  those  rntwisery  gotf**n  l«n*«WHth  kindles  the  whole- horiibn-lnfo  one 
Blare  Of  gtoryartd1  make's  tHe  Water  another  sky.    The  lake'latln'  rosy  orgelderv  streaks,  s»Ve 
where  wHrte'win(eS't*jeeiV  gllaod'hitherwid'  thither,  like  so  in  ah  y  spirits,  and  little'  golden 
stars  twinkled  through  rHegk>w,a«d  Ic^eddowoatfliem'elv.fijBStb'ey  trembled  lnlbe\raWr. 
"Tom  and  Eva  were  seated  on  a  little  mossy  seat,  in  an  arbour,  at  the  fbotof'th*  garden. 
It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  Eva's  Bible  lay  open  on  her  knee.     She  read,  '  And  I  taw  a. 
apa-pfffjass,  mingled,  wit}.  Sre.', ,  ,  ,   .    v  :|    ;  ,    (.    }     ;.      ■  ,    .  r,   ■       ,r        .     ...... 

"  '  Tqm.'sMd  Eva,  suddenly  st.jjijiiug,  iiBit  pointing  to  the  lal;(>    '  thc-iv  *&!.' 
",JW»at,  MiBsKtaf*'  ■    ■   r'     ■    '"  r    "     ■*■"    ■    ' l?  ■  ■■  ■          ■  ■>'           ■  ■  '■  ■"»  '■   ■-  ■'"•" 
■"*Don,tyoAi»e^^hew9,-Sald-lhE-nWlaS'ii*ir(tlngtotoeg!aWJ  wafer,  Wchl'WSOo-ieawrl 
fefl,  reneotadtkoBC"''"'"  "J *"■--'—■     --.---■--   «  •    ■  -      -  -      ■ 


it  angfllj  should  cori*ey,mi 

"  '  Where  do  you  supposo  New  Jerusalem  is,  Uncle  Turn  ?'  said  Eva.  -  .:■ 

"' Oh,  up  in  the  clouds,  Miss  Kva.' 

"  '  Tben  I  think  I  see  it,'  said  Eva,  'Look  in  those  clouds  !  they  look  like-great  gates 
of  nearly  and  yon  oan  see  beyond  them—  far,  far  off—  it's  all  gold.     Tom,  sing  about  "spirits 

"  Tom  sung  the  words  of  a  woU-known  Methodist  hymn —   ■ 
"' I  see  a  band  of  spirits  bright    .' 

Thattastelhegloriesthere;'       .-■■■'        ■■■■•■ 
They  an  are  robed  In  spotless  white,  '    i 

.    .      AM  oonqoeting  palma  thsy  bear.' 
"  '  Uncle  Tom,  I  have  seen  them,1  said  Eva. 

"  Tom  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  all  j  it  did  not  surprise  him  the  least.  If  Eva  had  told  him 
■he  bad  been  to  heaven,  he  would  have  thought  it  entirely  probable. 

"  '  They  come  to  mo  sometimes  in  my  sleep,  those  spirita  ('  and  Eva's  eyes  grew  dreamy, 
and  she-  hummed,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  '  They  all  are  robed  in  spotless  white. 
And  conquering  palms  they  bear.' 
"  '  Unole  Tom,'  said  Eva,  '  I'm  going  there.' 
"'Where,  Miss  Eva?' 

"  The  child  rose,  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  sky  ;  the  glow  of  evening  lit  her 
golden  hair  and  flushed  cheek  with  a  kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyes  were  bent 
earnestly  on  the  skies. 

"  '  I'm  going  ihert,'  she  said,  '  to  the  spirits  bright,  Tom;  I'm  going,  before  long.' 

"  Has  there  ever  been  a  child  like  Eva?  Tes,  there  haw  been  ;  but  their  names  are  always 
on  grave-stones,  and  their  sweet  smiles,  their  heavenly  eyes,  their  singular  words  and  ways, 
are  among  the  burled  treasures  of  yearning  hearts.  In  how  many  families  do  you  henr 
the  legend  that  all  the  goodness  and  graces  of  the  living  are  nothing  to  the  peculiar  charms 
of  one  who  is  «o(  .'  It  is  as  if  Ileaven  had  an  especial  band  of  angels,  whose  office  it  was  to 
sojourn  for  a  season  here,  and  endear  to  them  the  wayward  human  heart,  that  they  might 
bear  it  upward  with  them  in  their  homeward  flight.  When  you  see  that  deep,  spiritual  light 
in  the  eye— when  the  little  soul  reveals  itself  in  words  sweeter  and  wiser  than  the  ordinary 
words  of  children— hope  not  to  retain  that  child;  for  the  seal  of  Ileaven  is  on  it,  and  the 
light  of  immortality  looks  out  from  its  eyos. 

"  She  was  not  nervous  or  imprwslbte  ;  hut  the  solemn,  heartfelt  manner  struck  her.  Eva 
bad  been  unusually  bright  and  cheerful  that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed,  and 
looked  over  all  her  little  trinkets  and  precious  things,  and  designated  the  friends  to  whom  she 
would  have  them  given  ;  and  her  manner  was  more  animated,  and  her  voice  more  natural, 
than  they  had  known  it  for  weeks.  Her  father  had  bren  in  in  the  evening,  and  had  said  that 
Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than  ever  she  bad  done  since  her  sickness;  and  when 
he  kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to  Hiss  Ophelia,  'Cousin,  we  may  keep  her  with  us,  after 
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■11 ;  she  i>  certainly  better  ;'  and  he  had  ratirad  with  a  lighter  heart  in  fall  boeem  than  b* 
had  had  there  for  weeks. 

"  But  at  mi.lnight— strange,  mjttic  hour,  when  the  reil  between  the  frail  present  and  tha 
eternal  future  gro*B  thin — then  came  the  messenger  ! 

"  There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who  stepped  quiokly.  It  was  Miss 
Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to  sit  up  all  night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who,  at  the  turn  of  the 
night,  had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses  significant! y  call  '  a  change.'    The  outer  daw 

""  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  I  lose  not  a  moment,'  said  Miss  Ophelia;  and,  stepping  acres 
toe  room,  the  rapped  at  St  Clare's  door. 

"  >  Cousin,"  she  nid, '  i  wish  you  would  come.' 

"  Those  words  fell  oo  his  heart  like  otods  upon  a  coffin.  Why  did  they  P  He  wad  up  and  h 
the  mom  in  an  instant,  and  bending  over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

"  What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  hi*  heart  stand  still  ?  Why  wae  no  word  spoken  between 
the  two  p  Thou  canst  say,  who  hast  seen  that  same  eipreeslon  on  the  faoe  dearaet  to  thee 
—that  look,  indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistak cable,  that  says  to  thee  that  thy  belated  is  an 
longer  thine. 

"  On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghaatly  imprint — only  a  high  and  almost 
sublime  expression — the  overshadowing  presence  of  Spiritual  natures,  the  downing  of  immortal 
lifeintl 


"  They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  hi 
loud.     In  a  few  moments  Tom  returned  witl 


"  'When  did  this  change  take  place?'  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  to  Miss  Ophelia. 

*"  About  the  turn  of  the  night,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Marie,  reuse:!  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared  hurriedly  from  the  next  room. 

"  '  Augustine  !  Cuusin  ! — Oh  ! — what?'  she  hurriedly  began, 

«  '  Hush  !'  said  St  Clare  hoarsely  ;  ■  she  is  dying ! ■ 

"  Mammy  heard  the  werds.and  Hew  teauaken  the  servants.  The  house  was  soon  roused— 
lights  were  seen,  f.ioUtops  hoard,  anxious  faces  thronged  the  verandah,  and  looked  tearfully 
through  the  glass  dours  ;  but  St  Clare  heard  and  said  nothing— he  saw  only  that  loth  on  the 
face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

"'Oil,  if  sbe  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  !'  he  said  ;  and,  stooping  over  her,  be 
spoke  in  her  ear— "■  Era,  darling!' 

"  The  Urge  blue  eyes  unclosed— a  nulla  passed  over  bar  face  ;  she  tried  to  raise  her  head, 
and  to  speak. 

"'  Do  you  know  me,  Evar* 

"  '  Dear  papa,'  said  the  child,  with  a  last  effort,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  In  a 
moment  they  dropped  again  ;  and,  as  St  Clare  raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal 
agony  pass  over  the  face— she  struggled  for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little  hands. 

"  'O  God,  this  is  dreadful !'  he  said,  turning  away  In  agony,  and  wringing  Tom's  hand, 
scarce  conscious  what  he  bos  doing.     '  O  Tom,  my  boy,  it  la  hilling  me!' 

"  Tom  had  his  master's  hands  between  his  own;  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  bis  dad 
aheeka,  looked  up  for  help  where  lis  had  always  bean  used  to  ieok. 

"  '  Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short !'  said  St  Clare, '  this  wrings  my  heart.' 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted— the  large  clear  eyes  rolled  Dp  and 
fixed.  Ab,  what  said  those  eyea  that  spoko  so  much  of  heaven?  Earth  Wjb  passed  and 
earthly  pain-,  hut  so  solemn,  se  mysterious,  was  the  triumphant  brightness  of  that  fans,  that 
it  checked  even  the  Kobe  of  sorrow.     They  pressed  around  her.  In  breathless  stillness. 

"•Eva!1  said  St  Clare  gently. 

"  She  did  not  hear. 

"  '  O  Eva,  tell  u*  what  you  see  !     What  is  it !'  said  her  father. 

"A  bright,  agrorieuSsmils  passed  orsr  her  rate,  and  she  said,  braksmty— 'Oh!  low— jay— 
peace  !'  gave  one  sigh,  and  passed  from  death  unto  life  1 

" '  Farewell,  beloved  child  I  the  bright,  eternal  duors  hare  closed  after  thee  :  we  shall  sea 
thy  fade  no  more.  Oh,  woe  for  tlrem  who  watcher!  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when  thsj 
shall  wake  and  And  only  the  cold  gray  sky  of  daily  fife,  and  then  gone  for  erer!"— 
Pp.  189,  216. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Era,  St  Clare  ia  stabbed  in  a  coffeehouse  in  New 
Orleans,  and  his  cold  and  selfish  widow  orders  Tom  to  be  sold.  This  time  Tom 
is  unfortunate  in  his  new  master,  a  savage  wretch  of  the  name  of  Legree.  The 
scenes  at  this  man's  plantation  are  of  the  most  horrible  nature,  and  will  scarcely 
bear  description.  If  our  readers  would  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  tantalising  system  can  be  carried  on  in  a  slave  plantation,  let  them  read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  chapter  xxxiii.,  appropriately  entitled  "  Dark  Places." 
We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  Iho  brutnlising  scenes  at  this  pandemonium 
of  an  establishment  to  the  Anal  catastrophe,  the  death  of  Unale  Tom,  brutally 
murdeeed  by  his  lawful  ovmrr. 
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"When  George  entered  the  shed,  tie  felt  his  head  giddy  and  hia  heart  siok. 

"'Is it  possible  p— is  it  possible  r"  said  La,  kneeling  down  by  him.     '  Uncle  Tom, mj  poor, 

"  Something  in  the  voice  penetrated  to  the  ear  of  the  dying.     He  moved  his  bead  gently, 

'  Jems  can  make  s  dying-bed 

"  Tears,  which  did  honour  to  his  manly  heart,  fell  from  the  young  man's  eyes  u  he  bent 

'■' O  dear  Uncle  Tom!  do  wake— do  speak  once  mora  !  Lookup!  Here's  Mu'r  George 
— your  oun  little  Mart  George.     Don't  you  know  me  ?* 

"'Maa'r  George!'  said  Tom,  opening  his  eyes,  and  speaking  in  a  feeble  voice,  'MasV 
George!'     He  looked  bewildered. 

**  Slowly  the  idea  seemad  to  till  his  toul  ;  and  the  vacant  aye  became  fiaed  aufl  brightened, 
tbe  whole  face  lighted  up,  the  hard  hands  clasped,  and  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks. 

"'Bless  the  Lord!  it  is— it  is-it's  all  I  iva-ned!  Tl.ev  haven't  forgot  me.  It  warms  my 
aoul;  it  does  my  old  heart  good  !     Now  1  shall  die  content!     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I" 

"*  You  shan't  die  !  you  muttn't  die,  nor  think  of  111  I've  com*  to  buy  you.and  take  you 
home,'  said  I  l*orgo  with  impetuous  vehemence. 

*"  O  Mu'r  George,  ye're  too  lute.  The  Lord's  bought  me,  Bad  ia  going  to  takti  me  borne — 
and  I  long  to  go.     Heaven  is  better  than  Kintuck.' 

•"Oh,  don't  die!  It'll  kill  me  !—  it'll  break  my  heart  to  think  what  you've  suffered— and 
lying  in  this  old  shed,  here  !     Poor,  poor  fellow  ! ' 

"'Don't  call  me  poor  fellow  !'  said  Tom  solemnly.     'I  bane  been  poor  Allow,  but  that's  all 

Ct  and  gone  now.  I'm  right  In  the  d nor,  going  into  glory!  O  Mas'r  George  I  Heart* 
cone.'    I've  got  the  victory  !— the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  it  to  me  I     Glory  be  to  His  name  I' 

"  George  was  awe-etnick  at  the  force,  the  vehemence,  the  power,  with  which  these  broken 
sentences  wore  uttered.     He  sat  gazing  in  silence. 

"  Tom  grasped  his  hand,  and  continued—'  Ye  mustn't,  now,  tell  Chios,  poor  soul !  how  ye 
tonnd  me  i  'twould  be  so  drefful  to  her.  Only  tell  her  ye  found  me  going  into  glory  ;  and 
that  I  couldn't  stay  for  no  one.  And  tell  her  the  Lord  stood  by  me  everywhere  and  albyt, 
and  made  everything  light  and  easy.  And  eh,  the  poor  chifen,  and  the  baby— my  old  heart's 
km  most  broke  for 'cm,  lime  and  agin'.  Tell  'em  all  to  fo.low  me— follow  me !  Give  my  love  to 
mas'r,  and  dear  good  missis,  and  everybody  In  the  place  I  Ye  don't  knowl  Tears  like  I  loves 
'email!  I  loves  every  areatur',  every  ivliiir!— it's  nothing  bid  love!  O  MasV  George!  what 
*  thing 'tis  to  bo  a  Christian  !' 

"  At  this  moment  Legree  sauntered  up  to  the  door  of  the  shed,  looked  in  with  a  dogged 
sir  of  affected  carelessness,  and  turned  away. 

"'Tbe  old  Satin  !"  said  George  in  hia  indignation.  'It's  a  comfort  to  think  the  Devil  will 
«y  him  fi>r  thin  some  of  these  daysT 

"■  Oh,  don't!— oh,  yc  mustn't!"  said  Tom,  grasping  his  hand  ;  'he's  a  poor  mis'sble  critter. 
Irt  awful  to  think  on't !    Oh,  if  he  enly  could  repent,  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  now ;  hot 

" '  I  hope  he  won't,'  said  George.     '  I  never  want  to  see  Aim  In  heaven.' 

" '  Hush,  Mas'r  George  1  it  worries  me.  Dou't  feel  so.  lie  an't  done  me  no  real  harm- 
only  opened  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  for  mo  ;  that's  all.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  sudden  flush  of  strength  which  the  joy  of  meeting  his  young  master 
bad  infused  into  the  dying  man  gave  way.  A  sudden  sinking  fell  upon  him  ;  he  closed  his 
•yes  i  and  that  mysterious  and  sublime  change  passed  over  his  faee  that  told  the  approach  of 
Other  worlds. 

"  lie  began  to  draw  his  breath  with  long,  deep  inspirations  ;  and  his  broad  chest  rose  and 
fell  heavily.     The  eiprcsaion  of  his  Uvr  ^.=  i!ut  <jfa  conqueror. 

i"  Who— who— who  shall  separate  us  from  (he  love  of  Christ f"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  eon- 
tended  with  mortal  weakness  ;  and  with  a  smile  he  fell  asleep. 

*  George  sat  Hied  with  solemn  awe.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  place  was  holy  ;  and  as  ha 
closed  the  lifeless  eyes,  and  rose  up  from  tbe  dead,  only  one  thought  possessed  him— that 
asprened  by  hia  simple  old  friend,-  What  a  thing  It  is  to  In;  a  Christian  P 

"  He  turned.     Legrea  was  standing  sullenly  behind  him. 

"Something  in  that  dying  scene  had  cheeked  the  natural  fierceness  of  youthful  passion. 
The  presence  of  the  man  was  simply  loathsome  to  George  ;  and  he  felt  only  an  impulse  to 
■get  away  from  him,  with  as  few  words  as  pos-ible. 

"  Filing  hia  dark  eyes  on  Legree,  ho  simply  said,  pointing  to  the  dead,  '  You  have  got  all 
■jou  ever  can  of  him.     What  shall  I  pay  you  for  the  body  ?     I  will  tako  it  away,  and  bury  it 

■*  *  1  don't  sell  dead  niggers,"  said  Legree  doggedly.    '  You  are  welcome  to  bury  fain  where 

We  have  only  space  left  for  one  or  fvro  remarks.  This  book  is  circulalinjr. 
throughout  America  and  Euiopi-,  like  an  avenging  angel.  To  the  proud  and 
sensitive  Yankee  it  will  be  cunthaiides  mid  strange  fire.     But  it  has  its  mission, 
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and  that  it  will  accomplish.  It  will  make  cool,  calculating  Jonathan  stink  in 
his  own  nostrils ;  and  what  is  of  move  importance,  make  him  feel  that  he  stinks  in 
the  nostrils  of  Christian-minded  men  everywhere.  It  is  indeed  a  pure  offering  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  universal  love  and  mercy,  and  it  will  be  accepted  and  owned. 
The  results  may  not  be  immediate,  should  not  be,  hut  in  the  far  future  the  seeds  of 
indignant  truth,  sown  by  this  work,  will  be  carried  far  and  wide,  take  root  and 
germinate,  till  the  hideous  enrse  of  slavery  be  effaced  from  the  then  truly  free  soil 
of  regenerated  America- 


Thb  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  Harbum-Head,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Calder,  in  March  1772.  His  parents,  James  Lauder  and  Jane  Gowans,  were  pious 
and  industrious  people,  who  gave  their  children  a  good  education,  and  trained 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  In  early  life,  their  son  William  was  disposed1 
to  follow  some  mechanical  employment ;  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  an 
event  occurred  which  altered  his  deBignB,  and  gave  a  complexion  to  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  life.  At  this  time  he  began  to  think  with  great  seriousness  about 
his  eternal  interests.  Having  stepped  out  one  day  to  a  field  on  his  father's  farm, 
he  began  to  peruse  Charnock  on  "  The  Divine  Attributes,"  and,  while  thus  oc- 
cupied, his  attention  was  arrested,  tiie  infinite  grandeur  of  divine  things  was  dis- 
covered, and,  after  offering  up  many  fervent  prayers,  he  obtained  peace  with  Ood 
before  leaving  the  spot.  This  circumstance  was  mentioned  by  him  when  in 
advanced  life  to  some  of  his  children — not  because  he  attached  any  special  import- 
ance to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  of  one's  conversion— bat  because  he; was 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  was  the  date  of  his  spiritual  birth,  and  the  most  import, 
ant  event  in  his  history. 

The  event  to  which  we  have  alluded  formed  the  turning- point  in  Mr  Lauder's 
life.  He  now  deemed  nothing  so  important  as  the  promotion  of  God's  glory, 
and,  while  yet  experiencing  all  the  ardours  of  a  first  love,  and  longing  to  com- 
municate to  others  a  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  he  had  now  arrived  at  the. 
years  of  maturity,  and  cherished  no  particular  predilections  for  any  religious  party, 
he  carefully  examined  differences  existing  between  the  various  religions  denomi- 
nations in  Scotland,  and,  after  a  deliberate  survey,  resolved  to  connect  himself  with 
the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburgher  party.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Associate  Congregation  of  Mid-Culder,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Mr  MaeGeorge.  After  obtaining  some  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature,  lie  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1792,  and 
besides  studying  the  ordinary  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy,  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy  by  attending  the  prelections  of  Professor  Munro.  On 
the  completion  of  his  college  curriculum,  he  studied  theology  under  the  learned! 
mid  pions  Professor  Bruce  of  Whitburn,  and  was  afterwards  licensed  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  .of  Edinburgh  to  preach  the  Go'pfl  in  1800. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  date  or  his  license,  a  missionary  spirit  had  been 
Awakened  among  the  members  of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  and  several  minis- 
ters and  preachers  had  been  sent  out  to  supply  destitute  localities  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  consequence  of  the  many  hardships  that  were  encountered 
by  missionaries  in  those  parts  at  that  time,  some  difficulty  was  felt  in  obtaining 
supplies;  and  with  the  view  of  rectifying  this  evil  if  possible,  the  Synod  availed 
ateclf  of  nil  its  authority,  and  adopted  somewhat  arbitrary  and  harsh  measures  in 
enforcing  its  demands.  In  some  cases  preachers,  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
.orders  of  the  supremo  court  in  going  to  America,  were  not  only  re  proved  nnd 
admonished,  but  suspended  from  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  as  if  they  had 
been  heinous  ecclesiastical  delinquents.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr  L.  was  se- 
lected to  go  to  the  United  States.  Though  he  wasanxtons  to  act  as  an  obedient  son 
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of  the  church,  and  had  so  far  shown  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  mission  by  giving 
hie  consent  at  one  period,  yet  as  the  state  of  his  health  became  shortly  afterwards 
no  feeble,  that  his  medical  attendant  pronounced  him  incapable  of  withstanding; 
the  rigours  of  a  foreign  clinic,  and  furnished  hi  in  with  a  certificate  to  this  effect, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  relinquish  his  original  design  and  to  refuse  compliance  with 
the  Synod's  appointment.  As  the  objection  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  he 
was  suspended  for  a  twelvemonth.  At  its  close  he  was  restored  to  his  office;  but 
as  if  the  punishment  already  inflicted  was  not  sufficient,  he  was  banished  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  church,  and  employed  by  the  Synod  for  a  year  in  preach- 
ing in  Caithness  and  Dublin.  The  wise  Disposer  of  nil  events,  however,  had  fixed 
for  him  the  place  of  his  habitation  ;  and,  despite  of  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way,  he  was  called  to  spend  his  life  mid  prosecute  his  ministerial  labours  in  tire 
Arcadia  of  Scotland,  amid  the  rich  pastoral  and  sylvan  scenery  of  Lauderdale. 
He  was  unanimously  called  by  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Karl  at  00  to  be  col- 
league and  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Dalitel,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  by  the  Associate  I'l-cshyii  t\-  of  Kelso  on  April  4,  1804.  His  aged 
and  reverend  colleague,  after  labouring  with  great  acceptability  for  fifty-three 
years,  survived  his  ordination  only  a  few  months ;  and  as  his  successor  preached 
the  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  from  the  same  pulpit  for  forty-nine  years, 
their  joint  labours  extended  over  more  than  a  century. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred  office,  and  animated 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock,  Mr  L.  entered 
on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  his  whole  heart,  and  continued  to  prosecute 
them  for  a  long  series  of  years  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity.  As  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  at  the  date  of  his  ordination,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
the  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
district  of  country,  the  mere  physical  labours  connected  with  visitation  were  not 
inconsiderable.  Though  many  important  events  of  a  political  and  ecclesiastical 
nature  took  place  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  which  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, yet  such  was  his  decided  preference  for  pastoral  duties,  that  he  never 
identified  himself  with  any  public  movement.  While  liberal  almost  to  excess  in 
all  his  political  opinions,— -while  a  warm  and  even  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Voluntary  principle, — while  hailing  with  great  delight  the  recent  disruption  in 
the  Establishment,  as  a  nearer  approximation  to  correct  views  on  the  subject  of 
church  government ;  yet  such  was  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  nature  that,  while 
giving  free  expression  to  his  opinions  on  these  points  in  private,  he  scarcely  ever 
treated  of  them  in  public  ;  and  never  stood  forth  on  any  platform  to  advocate 
those  principles.  The  greater  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  attending  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  prepared  for  the  pulpit  with  care,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  his  people,  except  with  the  fruits  of  previous  and  prolonged  meditation. 
His  discourses,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  variety  of  illustration,  and  not  de- 
livered with  such  fluency  and  animation  as  was  calculated  to  set  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  were  characterised  by  lucid  arrangement  and  correct  thinking, 
abounded  in  clear  and  scriptural  statements,  and  were  all  richly  laden  with  Gospel 
truth.  His  habitual  and  cheerful  piety,  and  his  acknowledged  sincerity,  gave 
weight  to  his  discourses  among  the  people  of  his  charge.  Though  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician  and  orator,  his  manner  was  striking  and 
impressive  on  some  occasions,  when  engaged  iu  discoursing  some  great  theme,  his 
countenance  was  lighted  up  with  intelligence,  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  assumed  a  sjlemn  grandeur,  resembling  the  sound  of 
distant  waters. 

His  chief  excellence  as  a  pastor,  unquestionably,  consisted  in  the  influence  he 
exerted  in  his  domiciliary  visitations.  Possessing  a  large  ahare  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  lie  keenly  relished  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  By  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  a  considerable  amount  of  general  knowledge,  a  happy 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  he  could 
easily  accommodate  himself  to  persons  of  every  age  and  taste,  and  condition,  so  as 
to  make  all  happy  around  him.  Even  at  the  advanced  age  of  four  score,  the 
sprightliness  of  youth  appeared  in  conjunction  with  the  gravity  of  old  age.     Kt- 
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ligion  was  hia  favourite  theme  in  every  company;  and  though  the  conversation 
might  turn  on  general  topics  at  the  commencement,  it  seldom  terminated  without 
the  introduction  of  some  religions  su I )jcct,  which  was  go  handled  by  htm  as  to  gin 
no  offence,  and  to  convince  oil  present  that  religion  was  regarded  by  him  as  the 
One  thing  needful.  Much  of  hia  happiness  consisted  in  visiting  the  chamber  of 
distress.  He  conversed  with  the  afflicted  with  great  affection  on  their  eternal 
interests,  and  was  ofttimes  rendered  instrumental  in  pouring  the  balm  of  consolation 
into  wounded  consciences,  and  in  guiding  inquirers  into  the  way  of  truth.  Ha 
was  always  a  welcome  visitant  on  such  occasions.  That  bis  labours  among  the 
afflicted  were  highly  prised,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  bo  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  members  of  his  own  congregation,  they  were  earnestly  solicited  by,  and  at 
cheerfully  granted  to,  persons  of  all  denominations,— so  that,  it  is  believed,  they 
were  comparatively  few  in  the  vicinity  of  Earlston  who,  during  the  prime  of  his 
ministry,  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and  prayers  on  their  death- 
beds. When  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  hia  office,  his  visits  to  the  afflicted 
and  aged  were  very  frequent,  and  always  seemed  to  give  him  great  satisfaction. 

The  late  Dugald  Stewart  observes  in  his  lectures,  that  "  it  has  been  generally 
remarked,  that  the  fastest  and  moat  efficient  understandings  are  often  possessed  by 
men  who  are  incapable  of  stating  to  others,  or  even  to  themselves,  the  grounds  OS 
which  they  proceeded  in  forming  their  decisions."  To  this  class  of  minds  Mr 
L.'s  in  some  measure  belonged.  He  could  view  a  subject  eamatte,  but  not  in  detail. 
He  could  see  its  prominences,  but  not  its  angles.  He  generally  saw  the  proper 
conclusion,  while  he  sometimes  failed  in  exhibiting  to  others  the  grounds  on  w-hioh 
the  conclusion  rested.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  when  early  prejudices  teemed 
to  warp  his  judgment,  his  conclusions  might  be  generally  relied  on  ;  but  be  mi 
deficient  in  those  qualities  which  enable  others  to  fill  up  the  outline,  to  cloth* 
ideas  in  suitable  language,  aud  to  throw  over  the  canvas  the  gorgeous  colon  ring 
with  which  imagination  invents  a  subject.    He  had  directed  his  attention  to  a  great 


i-iety  of  topics  on  which  few  reflect  at  all,  and  had  formed  many  independent 

i Dions  on  abstract  and  speculative  subjects.    Even  in  old  age  it  was  curious  to 

observe  the  relish  he  had  for  a  book,  in  which  some  new  theory  wot  propounded, 


and  the  eagerness  lie  manifested  in  canvassing  its  merits. 

His  crowning  excellencies,  however,  were  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
He  was  distinguished  for  humility,  contentment,  and  unbending  integrity, — great 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  unmitigated  abhorrence  of  all  low,  sneaking,  ana  dis- 
honest purposes.  His  patience  and  fortitude  under  some  of  the  acutest  distempers 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable  were  so  great,  that  expressions  of  surprise 
sometimes  escaped  from  the  lips  of  spectators.  His  confidence  in  the  faithfulness 
and  goodness  of  God  was  such  that,  amid  great  political  convulsions,  or  deep 
family  distress,  or  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  hie  faith  never  staggered,  and 
no  distressing  emotions  seemed  to  ruffle  the  calm  serenity  of  his  soul.  He  con- 
versed with  the  invisible  realities  of  futurity,  "launched  out  into  the  deep  of 
the  Divine  perfections,"  familiarised  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  death,  and 
spoke  of  it  with  so  much  cheerfulnessand  composure,  that  one  of  his  hearer* 
remarked  of  him,  that  be  seemed  to  look  on  his  departure  from  the  world  in  the 
same  light  as  going  to  a  marriage  feast.  He  lived  above  the  world,  judged  of  all 
things  by  their  relation  to  God  and  the  concerns  of  eternity,  and  from  that  lofty 
elevation  to  which  faith  elevated  him,  looked  down  with  a  sort  of  indifference  on 
this  world  and  its  puny  interests.  So  moderate  were  his  worldly  desires  that, 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he,  like  Goldsmith's  parson,  looked  on  himself 
as  "  passing  rich  in  Forty  pounds  a  year."  So  little  did  he  value  earthly  distinc- 
tions and  honours  that,  when  an  eminent  publisher  in  New  York,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  his  ministry  in  early  life,  proposed  to  use  his  influence  in  pro- 
curing for  him  a  degree,  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  made  than  rejected, — not  merely 
because  he  had  conscientious  objections  to  such  titles,  but  because  he  considered 
no  honour  equal  to  that  of  being  called  a  preacher  of  the  cross.  As  all  attempt* 
to  remove  his  scruples  were  deemed  fruitless,  the  same  gentleman,  in  admiration 
of  his  virtues,  constituted  him  by  contribution  an  honorary  director  for  life  of  iba 
American  Presbyterian  Board  ef  Foreign  Missions. 
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About  ten  years  previous  to  his  death,  his  congregation,  perceiving  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  Ago  coming  upon  him,  and  incapacitating  him  for  the  discharge  of 
Us  public  duties,  resolved  to  furnish  him  with  a  colleague,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  services  of  the  Rev.  David  Hamilton,  who  was  ordained  as  his 
assistant  and  successor  in  1843.  For  several  years  after  this  he  continued  to 
reside  among  his  flock,  and  to  preach  occasionally.  Owing  (o  certain  domestic 
avrangemente,  however,  he  deemed  hi  expedient  to  remove  to  Lillieslenf  in  I860, 
— on  which  occasion  he,  ef  his  own  accord,  relinquished  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  einolnments  he  received  from  the  congregation.  There  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health,  till  about  three  months  previous 
to  his  decease.  At  this  time  he  was  sewed  with  a  severe  rheumatic  attack,  from 
which  he  had  only  partially  recovered  when  it  was  found  that  one  of  his  lungs 
was  greatly  diseased,  and  no  hopes  of  recovery  were  held  out  by  his  medical 
attendant.  The  announcement  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.  He  had  lived  to 
see  all  his  earthly  wishes  gratified,  and  had  often  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
reach  his  Heavenly  Father's  house.  He  slated  to  a  brother  minister  that  he  had 
no  doubta  or  fears  in  prospect  of  death,  but  occasionally  felt  a  little  darkness 
when  his  faith  was  weak.  Daring  bis  illnsss  he  frequently  referred  to  Simeon's 
prayer: — "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
a  thy  salvation  ;"  and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when  his  latter  end  was 


evidently  approaching,  and  the  question  was  put  whether  he  could  offer  up  that 
payer  now,  he  replied  emphatically  that  he  could.  He  died  on  Sabbath,  6th 
Jane  1852  ;  and,  after  having  nearly  finished  the  Sablwith  on  earth,  closed  his 


eyes  on  this  vain  and  scornful  world  to  open  them  in  the  Jerusalem  above,— 
■where,  it  is  hoped,  he  has  entered  on  tile  possession  of  that  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  in  regard  to  his  personal  history,  that  Mr  L.  was 
married  in  1814  to  Miss  Helen  Thorhum  of  Birkliillside — that  she  was  removed 
by  death  in  1843, — and  that  he  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  survive.  May  his 
decease  be  sanctified  to  them  and  the  people  of  his  charge  ;  and  may  those  recent 
bereavements  in  our  church,  by  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  remove  five 
aged  ministers,  besides  one  in  his  youthful  prime,  all  since  the  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  be  blessed  to  all  its  office-bearer*,  in  stirring  them  up  to  greater  diligence, 
and  activity,  and  steal  in  the  serviee  of  God  ! 


(Socrcffgei&eKce. 

CAWftBLAND— THE  SCATTERB&  REMNANT  OP  CHUMIE  MISSION. 


Kjuuimi. 

DftAR  Bib, — I  have  had  several  communications  by  this  month's  mail  from  South 
Africa;  and  as  not  a  few  of  your  readers  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  state  of 
matters  hi  that  quarter,  1  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  win  allow  me  a  small 
space  in  your  Magazine,  to  mention  some  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Fpass  over  altogether  the  state  of  matteis  in  the  colony  and  in  'the  camp  in 
Cfcrrravra,  as  being  patent  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  They  are 
still  dark  and  gloomy  ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  scan  them  will  feel  himself 
greatly  depressed.  What  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  vour  readers  to  is,  the 
state  of  the  Gwali  or  Chnmie  mission,  and  the  condition  of  the  converts.  Those 
converts  who  were  connected  with  Uniondale  and  Chnmie,  and  who  were  brought 
out  and  located  in  Somerset  by  Mr  Niven,  have  continued  faiihful  to  their  chris- 
tian- profession,  and  are  generally  engaged  as  servants.  The  Rev.  Mr  Birt,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  being  now  sojourning  at  Somerset,  preaches  to  thctn 
the  Sospel  in  their  native  tongue,  and  they  enjoy  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
meeting  together  on  Sabbath  for  religious  worship. 

Notiahi  rs  still  teaching  her  school  at  Glenavon,  a  short  distance  out  of  Somerset. 
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A  friend  writing  of  her,  thus  expresses  himself : — "  Besides  exerting  a  telling  in- 
fluence on  the  adult  females,  both  on  this  estate  and  within  the  village  of  Somerset, 
where  she  constantly  worships  on  each  Sabbath,  with  all  the  refugees  from  Gwali 
and  Uniondale,  she  devotes  her  time  to  teaching  the  young;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  by  her  christian  example  and  demeanour,  the  has  been  the  instrument 
of  doing  great  good.    She  is  much  respected,  both  by  white  and  black." 

As  1  whs  greatly  grieved  about  the  breoking-up  of  the  Chumie  mission,  and 
what  had  become  of  its  members,  I  sent  notice  to  Notishi  to  give  me  what  infor- 
mation she  could  collect  about  them.  The  following  letter  from  Dukwana  to 
herself  has  been  sent  home  in  consequence,  as  giving  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion she  had  on  the  subject.  Dukwana,  as  your  readers  know,  was  the  principal 
native  assistant  in  the  Chumie  mission,  and  remained  there  after  the  war  broke  out, 
conducting,  along  with  the  other  native  elders,  daily  religious  service  till  the  whole 
institution  was  broken  up,  and  its  members  dispersed,  by  General  Somerset.  The 
letter  was  written  as  one  of  private  friendship,  and  its  fine  christian  spirit  will 
speak  for  itself ; — 

"  Letter  of  Dukwana,  dated  at  King  William's  Town,  27th  May  1852,  addressed 
to  Notishi. 

"Sister  Notishi,— I  write  you  to-day  just  that  you  may  know  where  1  am  and 
my  children,  with  our  brethren  and  Bisters,  whose  names  are — Tobi,  Nyosi,  Nano, 
Oologolo,  Tabeka,  Matshaya.  However,  other  people  were  not  permitted  to 
settle  at  King  William's  Town,  if  they  were  known  to  belong  to  the  Gwali. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  place,  which  contains  many  people. 

'■  We  three,  viz.,  Tobi,  Nyosi,  and  myself,  with  our  families,  were  brought  off  by 
Mr  Charles  Brownlee,  and  we  continue  to  live  at  King  William's  Town.  We 
make  a  livelihood  by  gathering  firewood.  That  is  our  sole  mean*  of  subsistence 
here,  and  it  is  the  only  one  except  for  peisons  that  are  hired. 

"  Farther,  I  may  mention  that  the  Chumie  station  was  broken  up,  and  the  people 
dispersed  over  the  whole  country.  How  1  do  grieve  over  U in- Jamba  (Thomas 
Brown)  and  his  family ;  because  they  were  persons  who  conducted  themselves  well 
in  the  service  of  God  until  the  day  that  General  Somerset  marched  upon  the 
Gwali,  and  took  us  by  surprise.  Um-Jamba  was  absent  at  the  time.  He  had 
gone  to  the  Matole  with  the  blind  Jantje  to  procure  some  food  on  account  of  the 
famine.  1  said  to  the  people,  when  the  General  came  and  spoke  to  me,  'Send 
for  Um-Jamba.'  I  declared  my  unwillingness  to  go  among  the  heathen  Caffres, 
and  said  '  Let  us  go  to  Fort-Cox,  to  Mr  Brownlee.'  They  replied,  '  They  did 
not  know  what  to  do,'  and  so  went  to  the  Matole  along  with  their  young  people. 
We  came  to  Fort-Cox,  and  they  took  to  the  Xutyana  to  live  there. 

"  I  have  learned  one  distressing  circumstance,  viz.,  that  Bemuke  was  killed  by 
the  Fingoes.  I  grieve  the  more  because  he  had  been  with  us ;  and  bad  he  remained, 
he  might  have  escaped  like  bis  comrade,  Nikani,  who  is  now  at  Lovedale,  attending 
the  seminary,  I  hear. 

"  Um-Jamba  was  not  in  the  war,  but  went  apart  among  the  friendly  Caffres 
where  he  was  near  to  his  son  Koya,  who  is  a  man  of  substance.     Gnmbe  is  another 

Krson  for  whom  I  am  concerned.  She  is  a  good  woman,  and  was  taken  away  by 
r  uncle  to  stay  with  him — not  at  all  for  any  wicked  design.  They  were  entirely 
neutral,  and  were  forced  away  by  hunger  into  the  heart  of  the  troubles  of  the 
country.  Festiri  likewise  went  away  to  a  place  apart  among  the  friendly  Caffres, 
along  with  his  family,  through  fear,  because  of  the  great  ill-will  entertained 
toward  his  father  by  the  white  men. 

"  Sister  Notishi,  I  am  alive  only  through  the  special  mercy  of  God.  1  live  in  the 
midst  of  accusations — the  accusations  against  our  own  community.  I  cannot 
remedy  these  things.  I  look  only  to  God.  1  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  Jean, 
T obi's  wife  ;  she  is  dying  of  stomach  complaint.  She  looks  like  a  person  who  is  in 
the  family-way  from  her  disease — is  greatly  pained,  and  much  emaciated.  I  cannot 
enlarge  on  these  things.    My  scrap  of  paper  is  done,  and  1  have  not  space  for 

Funiculars  which  I  wish  to  mention.     I  am  grieved  about  our  teacher.    His  letter 
received.     I  cannot  write  more.     You  see  by  my  hand  that  1  am  writing  with 
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the  paper  on  my  knees.  Yet  I  am  anxious  to  commit  many  things  to  writing, 
had  I  only  the  materials  for  writing.  I  must,  however,  give  the  names  of  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  Chutnie  who  have  died  since  we  came  to  Fort-Cox. 
There  is  John  Barr,  son  of  Koti,  Nokale,  Toil's  sister,  Reutcn,  [son  of  Nyosi. 
Hoping  that  this  letter  will  reach  you,  1  remain,  'Dvkwana  Utsikana.' 

'■■'■■  '"  orphans  here.     We  have  been  plundered  botli  by  Fiugoes  and 


by  English.     We  were  plundered  at  the  Gwali.     Plundered !     Why  do  I  say 
We  have  not  been  plundered  of  our  inheritance.     No  !    We  were  stripped  by 
only  of  our  earthly  goods  and  clothing — these  perishable  tilings  of  the  earth. 


not  plundered  of  our  inheritance— of  our  home  which  is  in  heaven 
—we  nave  hope,  the  hope  of  a  home;  because  here  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth.  The  glorious  conclusion  is,  this  is  not  our  home.  We  are  all  pil- 
grims—yes,  all  of  us ! 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Wumbi's  family  is  in  Caffreland.  This  was  as  they 
wished,  for  the  old  son  is  perverted  by  Caffre  habits ;  at  least  it  seems  so.  Notiisi 
has  her  compliments  to  you  ;  accept  mine  also.  Iiemeuiber  me  kindly  to  our  dear 
friend  (Mrs  bumming)  when  you  see  any  people  from  that  quarter.  Farewell, 
sister,  saya  your  friend  Dukwaua. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Un-Cjpe  is  married  to  Adam,  who,  you  remember,  lived  with 
Umfana.  It  is  said  that  Adam  paid  three  head  of  cattle  for  her.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  I  saw  that  they  were  bent  on  Caffre  ways.  I  grieve,  how- 
ever, over  their  souls,  they  being  so  unconcerned  about  their  conduct  us  regards 
their  precious  souls." 

To  this  truly  touching  letter,  a  few  observations,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light 
upon  it  to  the  British  reader,  are  necessary.  The  letter  is  written  in  Caffre,  and 
translated  by  a  Caffre  scholar  in  this  country.  It  is  given  entire.  It  contains  the 
breathings  of  Dukwana's  heart.  How  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  such  a  man 
ahould  be  picking  up  a  scanty  subsistence  by  gathering  firewood !  The  poor 
woman,  described  as  emaciated,  swollen,  and  dying,  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been 
brought  Into  this  state  by  eating  roots  dugout  of  the  ground.  They  produce  the 
effects  described.  Festiri,  it  seems,  from  the  hatred  which  the  whites  bore  to  his 
father,  Snga,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  tire  district  altogether.  By  a  former  letter, 
he  is  at  East  London,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  liver,  forty  miles 
distant.  These  converts  are  like  bo  many  sheep  scattered  in  the  wilderness  with- 
out a  shepherd.  Surely  there  is  benevolence  in  the  hearts  of  British  Christians  to 
do  something  for  them.  No  one  has  ever  ventured  to  say  that  they  were  the  c,,uso 
of  the  war.  They  have  been  plundered  ;  and  though,  as  Dukwaua  says,  they 
have  not  been  plundered  of  their  inheritance,  yet,  as  pilgrims,  should  they  not  be 
aided  in  their  journey  to  reach  it?  I  cannot  help  making  these  remarks,  and  as 
they  are  kindly  made,  I  trust  they  will  be  kindly  receivi  ' 


on,  14th  September  1852. 


nStruthhrs. 


Notices  of  0Ltto  ^uDlicatums. 

Ahaltsis  and  Critical  Isterfbetatiow  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lexicon,  the 

of  the  Hebrew  Text  of the  Book  of Generis,  student    of  the    Hebrew    language    may 

E  receded  by  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  thoroughly    master  the  principles  of  its 

dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  structure,    as  well  an   every   vocable    and 

Pentateuch,  and  on  the  Structure  of  the  ever)'  detail  of  idiom,  and  of  grammatical 

Hebrew  Language.     By  the  Rev.  Wit.  construction,  which  is  embraced  In  the  first 

Paul,    A.M.,    Minister    of    Banchory-  book  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  analysis  i.«, 

Devenick,  Aberdeenshire.  as  the  title  bean,  the  principal  part  of  the 

BUckwo^ft  Bod.:  Edinburgh  and  Loud™.  *"*■  .   .Her0  gff  w"d    ,n  J,"19  ,ext  °f 

Genesis  is  analysed  ;  and  as  each  paragraph 

This  work  embodies  the  results  of  laborious     containing  the  grammatical  examination  of 

industry  added  to  extensive  and  accurate     a  word  is  numbered,  the  student,  by  the 

learning,  and  furnishes  an  apparatus  by     help  of  a  subjoined  index,  or  alphabetical 

o„„„.,Gooslc 
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list  of  the  word*  which  occor  iu  the  book  that  plaee  in  the  attainments,  of  oar  younger 
of  Genesis,  can  at  one;  lay  his  hands  ou  a  minuter*,  which  its  importance  demands. 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  Let  such  manuals  as  this  get  into  general 
difficulty  which  be  meets  with  in  reading  as*  among  our  students  and  our  ministry, 
that  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the  and  the  standard  of  Hebrew  scholarship 
first  part  of  the  analysis,  the  student  is  will  be  speedily  elevated.  We  congratu- 
guided  towards  a  correct  pronunciation,  late  the  ministerof  Banchory- Devenick,  on 
by  every  Hebrew  word  being  printed  m  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
English  characters,  and  syllabled;  the  cutsd  his  work;  and  it  wilt  gratify  os  la 
names  and  powers  of  all  the  accents  ara  find,  that  the  church  with  which  he  is  eon- 
alao  given  ;  and,  throughout,  the  pf inciphui  nected  a*  appreciates  his  Hebrew  scholar- 
which  regulate  the  changes  nf  the  vowel-  ship,  as  to  plate  him  soon  in  a  pest  of  nan- 
points  are  illustrated.  Mr  Paul  has  thus  fulness,  where  he  may  be  able  to  imbae 
done  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  what  Ho-  other  minds  with  the  love  which,  glows  in 
bertson  in  his  "  Clnvis  Pent  ate  uchi,  "  did  bis  own,  of  the  glorious  Language  in  which 
for  the  fiie  books  of  Moses,  and  what  Key-  Moses  wrote,  David  sang,  and  Isaiah  pro- 
worth  and  Jones  did  for  portions  of  tho  phesied. 

Psalm*  in  their  "Principia  Hebraica."   Bnt  

he  has  jrreatly  improved  upon  these  models. 

The  Ctauts  of  Leusden  and  Meisner,  em-  SsMWMia  bt  DaHIBL  Katte«h». 
bracing  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  Londo  j  a  r 
are  now  superseded  by  Bagster's  Analytical  London  :  Juno  Know. 
Lexicon  ;  and  valuable  as  they  are,  we  Such  >3  'he  simple  and  nnpretendmp:  title 
give  a  decided  preference  to  Mr  Paul's  of  a  volume,  destined,  we  have  no  doubt, 
volume,  which  in  settling  the  original  to  occupy  a  high  and  lasting  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  in  deducing  the  literature  of  the  pulpit.  The  author  is 
logical  connection  between  their  secon-  indeed  little  known  beyond  the  immediate 
dory  and  primary  senses,  in  tracing  analo-  sphere  of  his  labours,  and  the  cirola  of 
giesbetween  certain  words  in  the  Shemitie,  friends  who  can  appreciate  sterling  intel- 
and  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  lectual  power  and  retiring  moral  worth. 
in  interpreting  difficult  passages  of  the  The  work  is  not  ushered  in  with  pompons 
Hebrew  text,  contains  much  of  the  valu-  pretensions,  nor  recommended  by  along  list 
able  Hebrew  philology  which  is  to  be  found  of  admiring  subscribers;  nor  for  genuine 
in  the  Lexicons  of  Simonis,  Gesenius,  and  and  endearing  influence  does  il  require  snefa 
Lee.  Mr  Paul  has  also  made  free  and  adventitious  help.  It  needs  only  to  be  in- 
judicious nse  of  Glassiua.'  "  Philologia  troduced  where  manly  sense  ami  warm- 
Sacra,"  the  "Observationes"  of  Storr,  the  hearted  piety  aro  esteemed,  to  rank  among 
"Scholia"  of  the  younger  Rosenmuller,  the  most  useful  and  popular  productions 
and  the  works  of  Michaelis,  to  all  of  whom  of  the  day. 

he  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Mr  Kattems  has  not  grouped  his  dis- 

Prefixed  to  the  analysis,  is  a  Hebrew  courses  in  any  theological  or  moral  order. 

Grammar,  formed  on  the  plan  sfthatofDr  They  are  not  a  consecutive  series  on  a 

Lee,  and  containing,  in  connection  with  tho  particular  topic;  nor  are  they  addressed  to- 

treatise  or  chapter  which  precedes  it,  an  any  particular  class  of  readers,  and  they 

able  outline  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  are  thus  deprived  of  a  prestige  which  often 

philology  which  are  set  forth  in  the  works  commands  lor  a  publication  a  reddea  and 

of  that  well-known  oriental  scholar.     Not  large  circulation.      They  seem    examples 

the    least    valuable    part    of   Mr    Paul's  of  the  ordinary  pulpit   services  of  the  an' 

volume,  is  the  Introduction,  which  consists  thor;  and  if  so,  ihe  congregation  may  be 

of  a  series  of  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  well  envied  which  enjoys  such  a  minister 

Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  genuine-  and  such  preaching.    The  subjects  are  very 

ness  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  genuineness  of  varied,  embracing  the  Euhlimest  mysteries 

the  book  of  Genesis,  the  difference  between  of  redemption,  and  the  plainest  duties  of 

the  style  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  life;  appealing  now  by  the  holiest  examples 

later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  of  the  past,  and  again,  by  the  most  solemn 

structure  of  tho  Hebrew  language.     Under  visions  of  the  future;  now  lifting  the  soul 

all  of  these  heads,  Mr  Paul  developes  his.  up    to   the   throne   by  prayer,    and  again 

views  with  the  erudition  of  a  ripe  scholar,  guiding  the  meditative  diaeipie  to  the  sba- 

and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  freedom,  dowa  of  the  cross.    But  while  the  author 

freshness,    and    boldness    of    an    original  cariiex  the  reader  over  •  wide  discursive 

thinker.      Wo  rejoice  to  find  a  Scottish  field   of  thought,  none  of  bis  subject*  is 

Presbyterian   minister  making  sueh  a  con-  trivial  or  unimportant.     All  are  fitted  to 

trihution  as  this  to  Hebrew  literature.     It  inatroBtandimpreasthomind.  If,  however, 

i»  one  of  many  pleasing  symptoms,  that  the  we  might  select  any  as  peculiarly  important, 

study  of  the  Hebrew  language  it  taking  we  Bright  refer  to  those  on  "'boldness  ss 
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Kayer,"  as  illustrated  in  tb«  conduct  tf 
cob,  and  meditation  recommended  by 
the  example  of  Mary,  and  on  the  "  Uoly 
Spirit."  These  we  specify  not  becausa  dis- 
tinguished by  more  mental  vigour  Ot  sonad 
attainments  than  others,  but  because  on 
themes  requiring  in  our  times  more  clone 
and  practical  notice  than  they  command. 
"  Our  to  re  father*,"  nays  Mr  K.,  "  could  de- 
rote  hours  to  the  closet  without  detriment, 
where  now  minutes  involve  a  sacrifice. 
Have  not  meditative  habits  become  obso- 
lete? We  put  the  question  to  conscience, 
not  daring  to  pronounce  a  positive  censure 
where  God  and  your  own  heart  alone  can 
bear  witness.  But  the  inquiry  i  I  self  deserves 
your  serious  .consideration.  Obi  may  we 
never  be  self- convicted  of  having  despised 
or  overlooked  that  scriptural  duty,  '  keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence  ;  Tor  out  of  it 
are  the  i*»ur»  of  life.'"  None  that  has  fol. 
lowed  the  progress  of  Germanising  theology, 
or  that  knows  certain  recent  academical 
movements  in  the  south,  but  must  feel  the 
force  of  our  author's  words  on  1  he  neglect  of 
the  Spirit.  "  How  miserably  mistaken  must 
be  that  ministry  which  oasts  the  name  and 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  tbe  shade  1 
Yet  upon  him  the  entire  influence  of  that 
ministry  depends.  It  must  prove  ineffectual 
wkli  respect  to  all  tbe  great  ends  of 
preaching,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with 
power  from  on  high.  Why,  then,  this  pro- 
found silence  in  the  great  congregation, 
which  often  obtains,  as  to  the  very  name 
of  Him  who  alone  gives  life  and  vigour  to 
its  services?  What!  is  He  erer  present, 
and  yet  must  not  be  greeted  by  a  single 
word  of  recognition?  Minister  of  Christ, 
does  He  touch  your  lip?,  as  with  a  living  coal 
from  the  heavenly  altar,  only  that  your 
zeal  and  energy  may  be  seen  and  felt,  him- 
self not  proclaimed  as  the  fountain  of  all 
grace,  wisdom,  and  illumination  ?  Oh!  do 
not  wonder,  if  your  hands  grow  feeble  and 
your  work,  unprofitable  !"  These  are  only 
cursory  specimens  of  the  subjects  of  the 
volume,  and  tbe  mode  in  which  they  are 
bandied.  Mr  Katterns  indeed  always  aims 
at  the  practical  and  pointed  ;  and  specula- 
tion, in  itself,  and  for  it  self,  bat  no  charms  ap- 
parently for  him.  He  indulges  in  no  de- 
cyphering  of  apocalj ptio  hieroglyphics,  in 
no  transcendental  mysticism,  in  no  con- 
troversial dialectics.  His  purpose  is  to 
catch  in  his  own  soul,  and  to  diffuse  around, 
the  glow  of  the  Cross,  to  present  Chris- 
tianity in  its  working  influence  and  power; 
and  amid  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the 
age  to  urge  the  obligations  of  the  inner 
personal  life  of  godliness.  In  tbe  lowest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  author  might  have 
written  a  more  popular  work.  But  he  has 
done  better.  He  baa  produced  a  volume 
full  of  mggeatire  thinking,  and  breathing 


throughout    a   calbone,   evangelical,   and 

practical  spirit. 

Of  tbe  style  of  this  admirably  printed  vo- 
lume, it  is  Only  needful  tossy  that  it  is  clear 
and  compact.  The  reader  cannot  miss  the 
author's  meaning.  There  is  no  meagrenest 
nor  surplusage  in  its  language.  In  the 
announcement  of  plain  fact  it  is  simple  and 
pure — in  appeals  to  the  conscience,  sharp 
and  direct — while  in  addressing  the  heart 
on  tbe  joys  of  this,  or  the  glorias  of  the 
future  life,  the  author  warms  and  rises  with 
his  subject.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  we 
most  cordially  recommend  tbe  volume  to 
our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  and 
would  only  hope  that  while  the  Head  of 
the  Church  may  long  spare  Mr  Katterns  in 
bis  work,  He  may  raise  up  in  our  own  pul- 
pits many  scriptural,  car  nest,  hear  ted,  aud 
discriminating  preachers  like  him,  to  guide, 
the  understandings  and  refresh  the  heart* 
of  oar  people  by  the  great  and  comprehen- 
sive doctrines  of  salvation ! 


CtCLOPMmx  Binu  "graphic  A  I  A  Library 
Manual  of  Theological  and  General 
Literature,  and  Guide  for  Authors, 
Preachers,  Students,  and  Literary  Men. 
Analytical,  Bibliographical,  and  Biogra- 
phical. 

Pabt  I. 
London  :  Jumps  Darling. 
This  is  a  most  important  undertaking, — 
and  one  which  will  render  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  theological  literature, 
as  well  as  to  literature  in  general.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  this  first  part  of  Mr 
Darling's  "  Cyclopedia,"  convinces  us  that 
all  the  promises  of  his  prospectus  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  even  exceeded  ;  and  that  the 
work  when  complete  will  embrace  objects, 
and  be  marked  by  excellences,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  no  other  bibliographical 
compilation.  Already  has  the  labour  of 
many  years  been  expended  on  its  prepara- 
tion ;  and  to  ensure  throughout  the  whole, 
the  accuracy  by  which  ibis  first  part  ia 
characterised,  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
labour  will  be  necessary.  The  book  ia  to 
consist  of  two  volumes.  In  the  first  volume. 
there  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  au- 
thors and  their  works;  anonymous  books, 
or  books  by  various  anthers,  being  placed 
under  the  moat  prominent  word  of  the  title. 
This  catalogue  hi  to  embrace  almost  every 
name  or  book  of  any  note,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  in  theology,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  and 
cognate  departments  of  knowledge;  in- 
cluding a  seltctioa  in  most  branches  of 
literature.  Our  readers  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  work  ia  to 
be  constructed,  when  we  slate,  that  147 
imperial  octavo  colons*  of  close  letter- 
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press  are  derated  to  the  letter  A  in  this 
alphabetical  list.  Here  we  have  trader 
every  name  of  note,  a  brief  but  carefully 
drawn  up  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
— the  best  editions  are  mentioned,  witb  tbe 
place  and  date  of  publication — and  in  addi- 
tion to  an  enumeration  of  each  separate 
work  of  tbe  author,  a  detailed  list  of  the 
contents  of  every  volume  is  given,  this 
•being  so  minute  as  to  specify  every  sermon 
or  theological  treatise,  or  the  topic  of  every 
separate  discussion.  For  many  purposes  of 
reference,  the  possession  of  such  a  cata- 
logue as  tliis,  will  be,  when  it  is  comple 


of  a 


library  of  many  thousands  of  volume*,  con- 
taining most  that  is  of  value  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  The  second  volume 
will  contain  a  classified  arrangement  of  the 
treatises  and  dissertations  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume,  under  tbe  names 
of  their  respective  authors,  or  under  titles 
of  volumes.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, any  subject  may  be  readily  referred 
to,  and  the  authors  who  have  written  on  it 
ba  at  once  ascertained,  with  a  reference  to 
the  volume  and  page,  where  the  treatise, 
dissertation,  or  sermon  is  to  be  found.  De- 
ferences to  sermons,  lectures,  and  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture,  will  be  arranged,  not  only 
under  the  common  places  or  beads  of 
divinity  in  scientific  order,  but  under  tbe 
books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  Scripture  on 
which  the;  treat.  As  the  entire  work  will 
be  compiled  from  tbe  Metropolitan  Library 
— a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection— as  its  main  groundwork,  it  will 
have  all  the  authenticity  and  accuracy 
which  can  be  secured  by  an  actual  inspec- 
tion of  every  book. 

We  have  said  enough  to  persuade  onr  read- 
ers of  the  great  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this 
to  the  biblical  student,  and  to  the  general 
scholar.  No  public  library  of  any  conie- 
qAince  will  he  without  such  a  treasure; 
and  it  is  essential  to  every  private  collec- 
tion which  has  any  pretensions  to  com- 
pleteness— especially  in  the  literature  of 
■theology.  We  wish  that  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  every  minister,  and  of  every  member  of 
our  theological  seminaries. 

Tick  bits  for  Juntos,   Intermediate,   and 

&EN10B  Cl.lftS.E8. 

Klrkuldv  :  John  Crawford. 
Wk  have  carefully  examined  this  series  of 
Class  Tickets,  and  the  result  of  onr  exa- 
mination is  a  very  high  estimate  of  their 
value,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  religions 
instruction.  For  variety  and  judiciousness, 
they  deserve  a  high  place,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  find  their  way,  ere  long,  into 
very  many  Sabbath  schools.  The  sheets 
already  issued,  contain  the  "Names  and 


Titles  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  each  title  being 
accompanied  with  a  Scripture  proof,  and 
an  appropriate  verse  from  a  hymn;  tbe 
"Doctrines  of  Scripture, "  the  "Doctrines 
of  Scripture  with  suggestive  thoughts,'' 
"  Incidents  of  Scripture,  with  practical  ap- 
plications," "  Stanzas  embodying  important 
Scripture  Truths,"  and  the  "  Good  men  of 
tbe  Bible,  with  their  leading  cbaracteris- 

KoTss,  EspLAMiTonr  ami  Pbactical,  un 
llie  Book  of  Revelation.  By  tbe  Iter. 
Albert  Baunes.  With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Henderson,  D.D. 

London  :  Knight  &  Sun. 
Hebe  endeth  Mr  Barnes'  valuable  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  Very 
opportunely,  the  volume  on  Revelation  is 

Christians  is  more  Ihsn  osually  awake  to 
tbe  subject  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  is  by  most  Protestant  writers  under- 
stood to  refer.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  so 
popular  a  writer  as  Mr  Barnes,  one  whose 
works  are  likely  to  have  a  wider  influence 
than  those  of  any  other  living  commentator 
on  the  sentiments  of  the  church  at  large, 
holds  views  in  accordance  with  ihose  most 
surely  believed  among  us,  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  trie  mysterious  book. 
Gibbon  in  ancient  history,  and  Alison  in 
modern,  are  his  main  lights  in  threading 
hie  way  through  ita  intricate  mazes.  We 
gratefully  welcome  bia  volume,  and  warmly 


Tub  E.viiMY,  and  the  Standaku  op 
Defence  i  A  Sermon,  preached  at  tbe 
Opening  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh,  3d 
May  1852.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stxing- 
tok,  Cattle-Douglas.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Synod. 

Glasgow:  D.Bryc*. 
An  excellent  and  seasonable  discourse. 
The  dangers  which  threaten  tbe  church 
from  Infidelity  and  Popery  are  faithfully 
and  ably  pointed  out,  while  the  exhibition 
of  divine  truth  is  earnestly  urged  as  the 
great  means  of  resisting  the  advances  of 
the  enemy.  The  watchword  of  tbe  church 
for  the  time,  the  author  holds  to  be  "tbe 
universal  Headship  of  the  Redeemer."  We 
trust  that,  ia  this  representation,  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  universal  Headship  of 
the  Redeemer  involves  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  his 
people  are  to  be  made  visibly  one  in  chris- 
tian communion,  and  that  no  body  of  men, 
secular  or  ecclesiastic,  is  warranted  to  in- 
vade the  Divine  prerogative,  by  setting  up  a 
rule  of  its  own,  excluding  from  that  ordiii- 
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The  Tree  of  Life,  bearing  Twelve  Man- 
ner of  Fruits,  and  yielding-  its  Fruits 
every  Month.—  Firxt  Month. 

Edinburgh  :  Forbes  &  Wilson. 
Rather  too  bold  n  title,  aa  we  jndge  ;  bnt 
the  contents  are  of  suoh  a  character  aa  to 
remove  ail  doubt  in  regard  either  to  the 
author's  good  taste,  or  his  profound  re- 
verence for  sacred  things.  The  plan  is  to 
give  a  brief  meditation,  covering  a  single 
leaf  of  the  tree,  on  some  rich  and  fertile 
scripture  text,  for  every  day  of  each  suc- 
cessive month.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
sermon  writing,  will  perceive  that  each 
meditation  is  the  cream  of  a  long  discourse, 
presenting  the  plan  and  the  most  suggestive 
points  of  the  illustration.  We  hope  to  see 
the  work  nourish  and  fructify  as  the  months 
advance. 


4C9 

The  LifB  Or  Sr  Paul:  Arranged  in  ixr<- 
MOM,  with  KLBMrrai  Notee  and  Ques- 
tion*, etc.  By  a  Sabbath  -  scho  ol  Teacher. 

London  :  Partridge  A  Oakej. 

The  story  of  Paul's  life  is  here  told  wild 
remarkable  vivacity  nnd  truthfulness.  In 
conducting  a  Bible  class,  the  book  will  be 
a  very  serviceable  help. 

The  Call  to  Bei'ektince  :  A  Sermon,  i"» 
Behalf  of  Out-of-Door  Preaching.  By 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Svo. 
Pp.  28. 

Glasgow  :  Gnllie. 
A  plea  for  street -preaching  comes  with 
peouliar  grace  from  the  most  elegant  anal 
tasteful  pulpit  orator  in  Scotland.  The 
sermon  is  marked  by  the  beauty,  force, 
chastened  warmth,  and  sound  christian 
wisdom  which  distinguish  all  the  author's 
writings.  It  contains  many  valuable  bints 
and  welt-digested  thoughts,  on  the  desig* 
and  manner  of  open-air  preaching. 


KnteUtfiftttc— Hnttttt  $)resb Pierian  C\y\xxt\y. 

[In  consequence  of  the  misdelivery  of  a  packet  addressed  to  our  publishers,  several 
Presbytery  Notices  prepared  for  last  Number  of  the  Magazine  were  left  out.  The. 
loss  was  not  discovered  till  after  publication.    They  are  inserted  this  month.] 

Newcastleton  on  the  27lh  June  Inst — the 
Rev.  William  Tail,  moderator  pro  tan.  A 
letter  was  received  from  the  presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  intimating  excision  of  Mr  Hous- 
ton. Commissioners  from  the  congregation 
of  Chape!  Knowe  laid  npon  the  table  a  un- 
animous call  in  favour  of  Mr  Andrew 
Graham,  preacher,  which  the  presbytery 
sustained,  and  appointed  subjects  of  trial- 
Mr  Young,  student  of  the  fourth  class,  de- 
livered a  lecture,  which  was  sustained.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Lar.gholm,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Septcnt- 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tih 
September — Rev.  George  Sandy,  modera- 
tor. A  petition  was  read  from  the  congre- 
gation of  College  Street,  Edinburgh,  crav- 
ing the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call  for  a  colleague1 
to  the  Rev.  Dr  French.  The  petition  was 
supported  by  Dr  French,  and  Messrs  Dick. 
Thomson,  Drysdale,  Dickson,  and  Breumer, 
commissioners  from  College  Street  Church. 
It  appeared  that  the  arrangements  formerly 
agreed  upon  by  the  congregation,  in  re- 
ference to  the  collegiate  charge,  were  still 
adhered  to.  Dr  Peddie  was  appointed  to- 
moderate  in  a  call,  as  craved,  on  the  2£d 
September.   Mr  Johnston  gave  the  vemhin- 


Aberdeen. — This  presbytery 

September,  and  sustained  a  una 
cordial  call  from  the  congregation  of  Leith- 
T.nmsdon  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Walker, 
late  of  Newcastle.  Mr  Alexander  Robb,  a 
missionary  student,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  presbytery,  having  offered  his  services 
to  the  Synod's  Mission  Board  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Jamaica,  and  bis  offer  having  been 
cordially  accepted,  underwent  bis  trials, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr 
Robb  having  secured  much  approbation  in 
the  course  of  bis  studies,  the  theological 
committee,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  re- 
moval  to  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  allowed 
his  leaving  the  Hall  in  the  middle  of  the 
session.  The  presbytery  have  also  ap- 
pointed his  ordination  as  a  missionary  to 
take  place  in  St  Nicholas  Lane  Church, 
Aberdeen,  on  Monday  the  nth  October, 
at.  seven  o'clock  evening, — Mr  Turner  to 
preach,  Mr  Angus  to  ordain,  and  Mr  Somer- 
Tiile,  mission  secretary,  to  be  requested 
to  give  the  address.  The  presbytery  meets 
the  same  evening  an  hour  before  the  com- 
mencement of  public  worship.', 
Aaaandak.  —  This   presbytery  met   at 
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ing  parts  of  bis  trials  for  ordination,  and  it 
was  agreed  tbat  he  should  be  ordained  at 
West  Linton  on  Thursday,  33d  September, 
— Mr  Elliot,  of  Ford,  to  preside,  and  Mr 
Dickson,  of  Salerno,  to  preach. 

Falkirk.— Thin  presbytery  met  in  the 
We-nt  Church  Library,  Falkirk,  on  Tuesday 
the  27<h  July— the  Rev.  Mr  Hulton,  Lin- 
lithgow, moderator  pro  tern.  Mr  Grossrt, 
atndenr,  wan  examined  on  church  history. 
His  examination  was  sustained,  and  he 
was  certified  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  There 
was  presented  and  read  a  protest  and  ap- 

Eeal  by  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
'cnny,  against  a  decision  of  said  congre- 
gation at  a  late  meeting  thereof.  Commit- 
sioners  from  Denny  gare  answers  to  raid 
protest  and  appeal.  The  parties  were  heard 
and  removed,  and  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously dismissed  the  protest  and  appeal, 
as  ill  founded,  frivolous,  and  vexatious. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  tha 
second  Tuesday  of  August — the  Rev.  Dr 
King,  moderator.  Supply  was  continued  to 
Mr  Borland,  at  present  in  ill  health.  There 


:  die 


nted  a 


ssionary  churches  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  M'Rae,  of  Oban,  to  occupy  the  mission 
station  in  Gorhals.  Dr  King  was  appoint- 
ed to  preach  in  Oban — intimate  the  matter 
to  the  congregation— and  snmmon  them  to 
compear  for  their  interest  at  next  meet- 
ing. The  committee  on  mission  churches 
was  instructed  to  prepare  and  forward, 
through  the  clerk,  to  the  congregation,  rea- 
sons for  giving  this  invitation  to  Mr  M'Rae. 
A  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Kirk- 
intilloch for  a  moderation  was  considered. 
Mr  Craigie,  commissioner,  staled,  tbat  they 
promised  L.100,  of  which  they  proposed  to 
raise  L.60,  and  expected.  L.40  from  the 
mission  board.  The  presbytery  instructed 
the  clerk  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  mil- 
■ion  board,  with  their  recommendation.  Mr 
Macfarlane,  preacher,  under  call  to  Albion 
Chanel,  London,  delivered  two  pieces  of 
trial  for  ordination,  which  were  sustained. 
The  presbytery  then  adjourned The  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  Uth  September — Rer. 
Dr  Struthers,  moderator  pro  tern.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr  Macfarlane,  preacher, 
under  call  to  Albion  Chapel,  London,  in- 
timating that,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was 
unable  to  appear  at  this  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery to  give  his  discourses  as  (rials  for 
ordination.  The  invitation  to  Mr  M'Rae, 
of  Oban,  from  tbe  committee  on  mission 
churches  in  Glasgow,  was  delayed ;  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  reasons  of  translation 
had  not  been  sent  to  the  congregation  of 
Oban.  A  petition  from  the  mission  station 
at  Stirling  Square,  Glasgow,  under  the 
superintendence   of  tbe   ReY.   Mi   Biytb, 


is  customary  in  such  applici 
neighbouring  sessions,  that  tbey  may  report 
at  next  meeting. 

Hamilton This  presbytery  met  in  Bhuk- 

well  Church  session- house,  on  the  25th 
May  last— Rev.  Alexander  M'Leod,  Strath, 
aven,  was  appointed  moderator  for  tbe  next 
six  months.  Messrs  M'Lay,  Petersen, 
M'Leod,  and  Leys,  with  an  elder  from  each 
of  their  congregations,  were  appointed  a 
standing  committee  on  missionary  affairs 
for  the  present  year— Mr  Leys,  convener. 
Messrs  James  Martin  and  James  Wilson 
appeared  and  delivered  discourses,  which 
were  cordially  sustained.  Mr  Thomas  Hit, 
student  of  the  first  year,  was  transferred  to 
the  presbytery  of  Stirling. — This  presby- 
tery met  in  tbe  same  place  on  the  37th  of 
June.  Messrs  J.  CLWeir,  J.  Mackie,  and  E. 
Renwiek,  ■indents,  appeared  and  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  unanimously  sua- 
tained.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr  Robert 
Johnston,  from  Kilbride  congregation,  was 
desirous  of  anpeariug  at  next  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  in  order  to  his 
being  transmitted  to  the  Divinity  Hall, 
and  several  members  of  presbytery  were 
appointed  to  examine  him  in  the  required 
'  'anehes  on  that  occasion.— This  presby- 
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27th  July— Rer.  Alexander  M'Leod,  i 
derator.  Appeared  Mr  Robert  Johnston, 
student  of  philosophy,  who,  after  examina- 
tion, was  transmitted  to  the  Divinity  Hal!. 
The  Rev.  'William  Beckett,  of  Rutberglea, 
was  introduced  to  the  presbytery,  and  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  Scholarship  Schema, 
and  craved  them  to  ro-operats  with  tbe 
Scholarship  Committee  in  raising  L.  10,00* 
for  that  object.  The  presbytery  expressed 
their  cordial  thanks  to  Mr  Beckett  for  bis 
address,  and,  after  deliberation,  appointed 
Messrs  Struthers,  Bounar,  Patersoo,  and 
M'Leod,  a  committee  to  co-operate  accord- 
ingly— Rev.  Mr  Struthers,  convener.  Ap- 
peared Messrs  James  Martin,  Win,  Mania, 
and  James  Winter,  students,  and  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  sustained.  It  was 
found  that  the  different  students,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  presbytery,  had  de- 
livered all  the  discourses,  and  satisfactorily 
performed  all  the  exercises,  prescribed  to 
them ;  and  the  clerk  was  appointed  to 
certify  tbem  to  the  respective  professors. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  mm 
place  on  tbe  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  00 
10th  August— Rev.  W.  Orr,  of  Fenwicx, 
moderator  />ro  tem.  A  call  from  the  con- 
gregation at  Girran  to  Mr  John  Slillit, 
probationer,  was  sustained,  and  tria's  be 
ordination  prescribed.  The  Rev.  Dra  Harper 
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stnd  Frsncti,  commissioners  from  tin  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  with  Messrs  Dick, 
Thomson,  and  Drysdnle,  commissioners 
from  the  South  College  Street  Church  there, 
appeared,  and  were  heard  in  prosecution  of 
-a.  call  from  said  obureh  to  the  Rev.  David 
M'Ewaa,  Ayr.  Commisjioners  from  the 
oongregatiou  of  Csthcart  Street,  Ayr,  were 
heard,  and  opposed  the  translation  sought. 
Mr  M'Ewan  having  been  called  on  by  the 
moderator,  listed,  that  after  serious  atten- 
tion, he  preferred  to  remain  in  hii  present 
charge.  The  call  was,  therefore,  set  aside. 
The  Middle  Congregation  of  Saltcoats, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rer.  James 
Biles,  appeared  before  the  presbytery  by 
oosnmiaaioners,  wbo  craved  that,  instead 
of  sending  supply  of  sermon  in  the  usual 
form  to  the  said  vacant  charcb,  the  pres- 
bytery would  unite  it  with  the  West  Con- 
gregation of  Saltcoats— He  v.  Mr  RonaUls. 
A  minutes  of  the  congregational  meeting, 
at  which  a  resolution  had  been  adapted, 
was  presented  and  read.  A  commissioner 
from  the  West  Congregation,  Saltcoats,  to 
which  the  resolution  concerning  the  pro- 
posed union  had  been  communicated,  re- 
ported that  it  had  been  considered,  and 
-cordially  agreed  to  by  said  congregation, 
at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  Tin 
presbytery  agreed  to  record  their  high 
approval  of  toe  proposal  for  union  between 
these  two  congregations  ;  appointed  a  eora- 
satttee  to  meet  with  the  elders  and  ma- 
nagers of  both,  with  the  view  of  aiding 
them  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lesser 
•natters  ;  and  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
presbytery  on  the  24bh  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  proposed  union 
formally  comp'eted. — This  presbytery  met 
in  the  Middle  Church,  Saltcoats,  on  24th 
August.  The  Middle  aad  West  Congrega- 
tions being  assembled,  in  presence  of  the 
presbytery,  the  Rev.  David  Thomas  of 
Mancblme  preached  a  sermon  from  Psalm 
exjcxih.  1: — "Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
m  nnity."  After  sermon,  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Middle  and 
West  Congregations  as  to  the  proposed 
union  between  them,  reported  the  prelhai- 
.  nary  arrangements  for  the  union  ;  and  these 
being  fused  saiisfaeiory  by  the  presbytery, 
the  members  of  both  congregations  were 
asked  to  express  anew  their  desire  for 
anion,  and  their  adherence  to  the  proposed 
terms,  by  standing  up  and  holding  up  their 
right  hands.  This  having  been  done,  the 
presbytery  declared  the  two  congregations 
to  be  now  one,  and  the  Rev.  David  Ronald 
to  be  their  minister;  who,  with  the  elders 
of  both  churches,  was  constituted  the 
session  of  the  now  united  charch, — hence- 
forth to  be  designated  in  the  roll  of  presby- 
tery, "  the  congregation  of  Countess  Street, 
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Saltcoats."  The  Iter.  Jobs  Symington  af 
Kilmarnock  then,  in  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery, addressed  the  people  on  topics  suited 
to  the  interesting  proceedings  of  the  day. 

KirkraMg.— This  presbytery  met  on  27th 
Jury— Rev.  W.  A.  Petligrew,  moderator. 
Four  of  the  students  uadrr  the  inspection  of 
the  presbytery,  delivered  discourses  on  sub- 
jects formerly  assigned,  and  were  encouraged 
to  prosecute  their  studies.  The  presbytery 
also  agreed  tu  attest,  for  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Hall,  all  the  students  within  then- 
bounds.  The  session  of  I*argo  having  re- 
ported that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dences of  penitence  afforded  by  a  member 
of  their  church,  reported  as  under  dis- 
cipline, the  presbytery  agreed  to  absolve 
her  from  censure,-— which  sentence,  after 
prayer,  was  executed,  and  acoompanlsd 
with  suitable  exhortations.  Mr  Ogilvie 
ashed  advice  in  regard  to  a  matter  before 
the  session  of  Crail,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  retire  and  confer  with  him. 
When  the  committee  returned,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  presbytery  appoint  Rev. 


.  Johns 
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daring  the  investigation  of  the  caose,  to 
which  the  presbytery  agreed,  and  appointed 
accordingly.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
clerk  of  the.  Newcastle  presbytery,  intimat- 
ing that  the  Rev.  John  Clark  Houston, 
for  reasons  assigned,  had  been  declared  to 
be  no  longer  a  minister  or  a  ember  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  A  petition 
for  aid,  from  the  congregation  of  Kinghom, 
was  presented  and  read,  which  the  presby- 
tery agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  and  strongly  to  recom- 
mend it  to  tbeir  favourable  attention. — 
Nest  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  in 
Bethelfield  session -house,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Lancashire — This  presbytery  met  in  Li  ver- 

SimiI,  15th  June.  It  was  reported  that  Mr 
lugh  Barr,  student  in  theology,  bad  been 
engaged  to  act  as  missionary  at  Prestatyn, 
North  Wales,  and  that  be,  while  devoting 
so  many  hours  during  five  weekdays  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  family 
visitation,  would  have  an  opportunity  on 
the  Lord's- day  of  holding  meetings  for 
public  worship  in  the  chapel,  with  the  Eng- 
lish population  of  that  place.  Tbe  pres- 
bytery appointed  committees  to  viiit  those 
congregations  in  the  bounds  which  receive 
aid  from  the  home  funds.  Also  a  commit- 
tee to  examinine  Mr  Stobbs  for  admission 
to  the  Hall,  and  hear  Mr  Picken's  dis- 
courses. Tbe  attention  of  the  presbytery 
was  called  to  a  statement  in  the  "  English. 
Presbyterian  Messenger"  of  June,  and 
ascribed  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Monro  of  Man- 
chester, when  speaking  at  tbe  meeting  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Synod,  which  m  ' 
at  Whitehaven  in  April.     Said  if'  — 
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explained  proceedings  of  their  Lancashire  been  assigned  why  Mr  Pringle  should  be 
prcsby  tery  in  the  formation  of  a  new  con-  advised  to  resign  his  charge,  refuse  the 
gregaiion  in  Bradford,  Mid  justified  Mr  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  bat  with  a  view  of 
Monro  and  his  brethren  in  the  course  they  promoting  harmony  in  the  congregation, 
had  adopted  wiih  reference  to  this  united  agree  to  grant  a  supply  of  preachers  to  aid 
presbytery,  by  declining  to  consult  them  Mr  P.  Against  this  decision,  the  corn- 
on  the  subject  ;  and  while  it  admits  that  missioners  from  the  congregation  protested, 
the  United  Presbytery  in  the  Bolton  case  and  appealed  to  the  Synod.  Mr  Riddel 
consulted  them  on  being  requested  to  form  delivered  his  trials,  and  his  ordination  was 
a  new  congregation  there,  it  goes  on  to  appointed  to  take  place  at  Walker,  on 
say,  that  the  United  Presbytery  did  so,  Wednesday  the-  39th.  A  moderation  wss 
"When  after  holding  two  meetings  at  granted  to  Hull — Mr  Pringle  to  preach  and 
BoltoD,  they  failed  to  get  together  twenty  preside. 

persons  to  make  a  defection  from  oar  con-  Pauley  and  Greenock. — The  ordinary 
gregation  there,  and  so  to  establish  an  ad'  meeting  was  held  at  Paisley,  7th  Sep- 
xerse  interest"  The  presbytery  having  tember— tbe  Rev.  William  Steven,  Lam, 
heard  and  considered  this  extraordinary  moderator.  Mr  David  Smith,  stadent,  who 
statement, expressed theira$Ionishment,re-  had  not  been  present  at  last  meeting  of 
gret,  and  indignation,  at  its  contents;  and  presbytery,  was  examined  ou  the  usnal sub- 
having  prepared  a  document  in  reply,  ap-  jects,  and  certified  to  the  Theological  Ball. 
pointed  a  committee  to  request  its  insertion  The  Rot.  Donald  M'Donald,  minister  of  the 
in  the  "  Messenger,"  and  to  send  a  copy  to  Goorock  congregation,  having  been  re- 
Mr  Monro.  The  document  declares  that  moved  by  death,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith  was 
the  alleged  facts  contained  in  the  state-  appointed  to  intimate  the  vacancy,  and  the 
ment  regarding  the  Bolton  case  are  not  clerk  was  instructed  to  procure  supply  for 
true, — that  the  dishonourable  course  of  the  pulpit.  Agreed  to  recommend  to  con- 
contluct  ascribed  to  this  presbytery  was  not  gregations  in  the  bounds  to  hold  meetings 
followed,  and  that  the  unchristian  motives  at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient,  in  their 
assigned  had  no  existence,  and  offers  proof  respective  localities,  to  express  thanks  to 
through  any  number  of  impartial  men  whom  God  for  his  bounty  in  the  harvest.  Ap- 
tbe  author  of  the  statement  may  nominate,  pointed  next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
— The  presbytery  motet  BlEii-kburn,  on  Aug.  held  at  Greenock,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
31st   Tbe  committee  appointed  to  examine  October. 

Mr  Stobbs,  reported  that  he  acquitted  him-  Stirling.— This  presbytery  met   on  the 

self  very  much  to  their  satisfaction,  and  27th  of  July,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  with 

wn*  certified  to  the  Hall.    Mr  Hakes  did  th«  exercises  of  the  students  in  divinity.  Mr 

ar,  he  having  left  Wigan.    The  Thomas  Ure  (of  first  year)  was  examined 

fr  Scott,  convener  of  the  committee  by  Mr  M'Laren  on  natural  philosophy,  and 

for  corresponding  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Monro,  delivered  a  sermon.    Messrs  David  Rintoul 

Manchester,  and   the   "  Messenger,"  inti-  and  James  Steed  man  (both  of  third  year) 

mated  that  the  party  acting  for  that  perio-  read  exercises.     These  students,  and  Mr 

dical  declined  inserting  the  "document,"  John  M'Laren  (of  fourth  year),  were  oxa- 

and  read  several  letters  which  had  passed  mined  by  Mr  M'Intyre  on  the  Arm  in  is n 

between  him  and  Mr  Monro.    Tbe  presby-  controversy.    These  various  exercises  were 

tery  agreed  to  intimate  to  that  reverend  approved,  and  it  was  agreed  to  certify  the 

gentleman  their  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  above-named  students  for  admission  to  the 

it  to  be  his  duty  to  disown  the  statement  Divinity  Hall.     A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 

impnted  to  him,  retract  tbe  assertions  it  John  Macfarlane,  preacher,  declining  the 

contained,   or  appoint  parties  to   receive  call  from  the  West  Congregation  of  Alloa, 

proof  in  vindication  of  this  presbytery.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  presbytery  ot 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  at  New-  Newcastle,    stating   that  the   Rev.   John 

castle  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  September —  Clarke  Houston  had  renounced  the  juris- 

Mr  Parker,  moderator.    A   petition  was  diction  of  said  presbytery,  and  had  for  this 

presented,  which  had  been  adopted  by  a  and  other  reasons  been  declared  to  be  no 

majority  of  57  to  49,  at   a  meeting    of  longer  a  minister  or  member  of  the  United 

Clavcring  Place  Con  grogs  ti  on,  praying  the  Presbyterian    Church.      Appointed    next 

presbytery  to  advise  Mr  Pringle  to  resign,  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  the 

Also  a  protest  and  appeal  against  said  peti-  first  Tuesday  of  October. 

tion,  by  Mr  Hogg  and  others.     Likewise  a  

memorial,  signed  by  93  members  of  the  pHonATtonsna  licenser 

congregation,  sympathising  with  Mr   P.,  ' 

anddeprecatinghisresignation.  Tbe  papers  Mr  Alexander  Robb,  by  the  presbytery 

baring  been  read,  and  parties  heard,  the  of  Aberdeen,  1st  September, 

presbytery  came  unanimously  to  the  de-  Mr  James  Donaldson,  by  the  presbytery 

cision   that,  as  no  sufficient  reasons  bad  of  Edinburgh,  14th  September. 
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DAU,  modehatbd.                               Wen  I4aion.— Mr  James  A.  Johnston, 
Ct>tf«f/a  Sh-est,  BaTfniurjM.— The  Bev.  D.  ordained  23d    September— Mr    Elliot    of 
M'Ewan,  Ayr,  called  22d  Sept.,  to  be  col-  Ford,  arid  Mr  Diekson,  of  Balerno,  col- 
league to   Rav.  Dr  French— Dr  Peddie,  dating, 
presiding.  


Died  suddenly,  at  (be  manse  of  Cross- 

Uampbcllon,  Inverness. — Mr  William  Main,      gates,   near   Inverkeithing,    on    the    2tfili 

ordained    12th    August — Mr    Munro,    of     August,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  minister 

Chapelhill,  Mr  Scott,  of  Inverness,  and  Mr     of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  there, 

Bisset,  of  Nairn,  officiating.  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministry. 
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VOLCHT AUTISM   IN  TUG    S 

Tua  following  collection  of  opinions  ex. 
pressed  by  Members  of  Parliament  in 
reference  to  the  anion  of  church  and  state, 
is  slightly  abbreviated  from  the  Noncon- 
formist newspaper.  The  record  will  ba 
useful  as  marking  the  progress  of  truth  on 
this  question,  and  is  worthy  of  being  held 
in  retentti,  as  a  test  by  which  our  readers 
may  compare  the  future  conduct  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  named:  — 

"  I  hold  that  religion  is  too  solemn  and 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  made  the  football  of 
the  bastings,  or  be  discussed  upon  the  floor 
cf  the  House  of  Commons.  When  wo 
meet  in  the  capacity  of  civil  men,  to  dis- 
cuss civil  matters,  religious  questions  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward;  and  the  only 
mode  by  which  you  can  settle  that,  is  to 
lay  down  the  law  that  you  will  endow  no 
religious  body ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  reli- 
gious endowment,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
belonging  to  whatever  denomination, 
comes  before  me  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  will  record  my  vote  against  Ik" — J. 
Checthnm,  South  Lancashire. 

"He  had  not  voted  in  favour  of  the  grant 
to  Maynooth,  and  would  vote  for  its  repeal, 
not  from  any  sectarian  motives,  but  because 
ha  was  opposed  to  all  religious  endow- 
ments."—  Thomas  Duncombc,  .Finsbury. 

"  From  youth  he  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  he 
viewed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  as  an 
aggression  upon  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. If,  therefore,  any  proposal  was 
brought  forward  for  its  repeal,  he  would 
support  it." — J.  Crook,  Bolton. 

"With  regard  to  religions  liberty,  as  a 
conscientious  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
England,  I  do  not  think  that  government 
ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  religion." 
—Sir  G.  Goodman,  Leeds. 

"  He  was  no  friend  to  endowments  of  any 
kind;  and  whilst  he  would  retrench  the 
salaries  to  Maynooth,  he  would  also  do  the 
same  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  and 
sever  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  altogether 


—William   Biggs,   New- 


from  the  > 

"All  monopolies  should  be  abandoned, 
especially  that  largest  of  existing  mono- 
polies, which  weighed  upon  the  industry 
and  intellect  of  the  country — the  associated 
hierarchy  of  church  and  state.  In  his 
□pinion,  great  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the  middle  and  working  classes  if  a 
separation  between  the  two  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  if  the  church  were  left  to  the 
purity  of  ber  doctrines,  the  holiness  of  ber 
ministry,  and  the  activity  of  her  members, 
with  the  kindness  of  Providence  smiling  on 
her  excr  tio  ns. "— Apsley  Pel  latt,  Soutbwark . 

"  On  this  ground,  therefore, — the  broad 
ground  of  religious  freedom, — 1  desire  to 
see  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state.  Nay,  I  would  even  give  pecuniary 
compensation  to  those  who,  under  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  church- property,  would 
lose  that  which  has  now  a  marketable  value  ; 
and,  having  done  this, — having  seen  to  it 
that  no  individual  suffered  special  injustim 
in  consequence  of  doing  justice  to  the 
public, — then  I  think  we  might,  without 
any  fear  whatever  of  sacrilege,  receive 
into  our  hands  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  dispose  of  it  for  such  secular  purposes 
a*  we  might  see  fit,"—  E.  Mia)),  Rochdale. 

"He  had  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
episcopacy  to  the  colonies,  the  Region* 
Duiiinu — all  grants  to  religious  bodies,  in- 
cluding that  to  Maynooth,  and  had  sup- 
ported the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  .  .  .  As  regarded  the 
Maynooth  grant,  he  would  ever  oppose  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  that 
or  any  other  object  that  was  not  of  a 
secular  character."  —  Sir  De  L.  Evans, 
Westminster. 

"  He  was  opposed  to  all  state  grants  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  including  the  Reijium 
Donum  and  the  Maynooth  endowment." — 
Sir  J.  V.  Shelley,  Westminster. 

"  He  was  in  favonrof  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple. He  thought  it  should  be  the  rule 
of  policy  for  tbe  future  government  both 
of  this  country  and  for  the  colonies;  but 
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he  denied  the  practicability  of  abolishing 
all  religious  endowments  by  the  State  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  therefore,  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  raising  that 
general  question.  But,  if  Maynoolh  oero 
to  be  disendowed,  then  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  all 
Other  religion*  endowments  by  the  state  in 
that  country,  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
■bare  a  similar  fate." — Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth,  Southward. 

"  I  have  as  deep  an  interest  tn  education 
as  my  opponent  has,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
grants  for  educational  purposes.  I  may 
here  allude  to  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and 
beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  oppose  it  because 
it  is  a  grant  given  to  liotnan  Catholic?, 
but  because  it  is  given  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses, and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  as  well 
prepared  to  oppose  grants  for  Protestantism 
as  for  Roman  Catholicism." — -George 
Thompson,  Aberdeen. 

"  I  have  come  to  this  opinion  long  since 
with  regard  to  the  Maynooth  grant;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  here.  I  have  looked 
Into  the  Iniquity  of  the  English  state- 
church  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  say,  that, 
whether  yon  have  a  Whig,  a  Tory,  or  a 
Peel  government,  still  the  church  question 
In  Ireland  remains  not  only  one  of  the  most 
grievous  causes  of  discontent  to  die  Irish 
people,  and  so  long  as  it  remains,  yon  can 
never  extend  real  justice  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. "—J.  M*Qregor,  Glasgow. 

"In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  church- 
rates,  Mr  Roebuck  said,  he  had  answered 
twenty  times,  he  was  for  their  abolition, 
and  was  against  all  infringements  of  reli- 
gions liberty.  Would  yon  separate  church 
andstate?  .  .  .  MrJtoebnck;  Explain 
what  yon  menu.  .  ,  .  Would  yon  place 
the  ebnrch  on  a  level  with  the  dissenting 
bodies?  ....  Mr  Roebuck :  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  do  that — and  went  on  to 
explain  at  some  length,  that  the  foundation 
of  all  his  views  on  legislation  with  respect  to 
religion,  was,  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  absolutely  indispensable.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  willing  that 
the  church  should  be  maintained  by  those 
who  believed  in  it.  He  believed  its  power 
would  not  be  at  ail  lessened  if  it  were  a 
Toluntary  instead  of  a  state- church." — J. 
A.  Roebuck,  Sheffield. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  church- rates  and  re- 
ligious endowments  and  grants  by  the  state, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  and  in  favour  of  any 
sect  or  denomination  whatever." — G.  Ilad- 
field,  Sheffield. 

"  He  was  opposed  to  the  grant  to  May- 
noath,  and  would  vote  for  its  repeal.  As  to 
the  connection  between  church  and  state, 
he  was  a  Voluntary,  and  considered  they 
should  be-  separated."— A.   Hascie,   Glas- 


"If  in  Parliament,  I  would  vote  against 
all  endowments  of  religion  by  the  state  j  and 
if  the  question  is  proposed,  I  would  vote  for 
the  separation  of  ihe  church  from  the 
state."— Alderman  Challi-,  Finshury. 

'■lam  prepared  to  vote  upon  general 
principles  against  the  application  of  public 
moneys  to  the  endowment  of  religions 
bodies." — John  Bright,  Manchester. 

"On  the  principle  ofhis  being  opposed  to 
all  grants  Ibr  religious  purposes,  he  had 
opposed  the  Maynooth  grant  invariably, 
but  especially  was  ho  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  endowing  a  collfge  of  priests  who 
were  seacbino;  people  the  Bible  in  Latin, 
without  explainingits meaning  to  them." — 
G.  F.  Muntz,  Birmingham. 

"  As  for  Maytiooiti,  the  grant  bad  been 
settled  as  recently  as  1845,  and  he  for  one 
would  not  disturb  it,  though  ho  admitted 
that  it  was  a  grant  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  error ;  but  if  a  motion  were  made 
for  the  removal  of  every  religious  endow- 
ment, it  should  have hiscordial support-* — 
W.  ScholenVId,  Birmingham. 

"  He  regretted  (hat  so  much  hod  been 
made  of  the  Maynooth  question,  for  the 
effect  had  been  that  the  Dissenters,  who 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  alt  religions 
endowments  by  the  state,  had  lost  tight  of 
their  Own.  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and 
had  supported  candidates  simply  upon  the 
ground  that  they  opposed  the  Maynooth 
grant,  forgetting  that  they  were  only  ad- 
verse to  that  particular  endowment,  and 
that  they  were  not  in  any  way  forwarding 
their  own  views  upon  the  mam  question  of 
religions  endowments  by  the  state."  -Jm. 
Bell,  Guildford. 

"I  have  only  to  add,  that  1  am  opposed 
to  religious  endowments  and  to  ebiirch- 
rates." — W.  Massey,  Newport. 

"I  am  opposed  to  all  endowments  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  simply  on  the  ground,  of 
the  existing  difference  of  religious  opinions, 
and  the  manifest  injustice  of  expending  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  whole  cormnnnity 
upon  objects'  in  which  a  part  only  can, 
therefore,  concur." — W.  A.  Wilkinson, 
Lambeth. 

"  While  he  would  willingly  subscribe  vo- 
luntarily towards  theercction  of  churches,  be 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  rake  one  penny 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the  en- 
dowment of  any  church  or  sect  whatever* 
— T.  Ahiock,  East  Surrey. 

EVAKQEUUii.  MilXKOB,  BKllW. 

The  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Organisation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
commenced  its  sittings  on  Wednesday, 
August  25th,  at  the  Ttoinndo,  Dublin. 
Nearly  200  members  and  friends  ween  pre- 
sent during  the  morning  conference. 
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The  proeoedinga  amw  to  have-  given  City  Mission  in  Paris,  (he  working  of  Sun- 
groat  satisfaction  to  all  who  were  present,  day  schools,  and  the  freo  Course  of  Protcsi- 
Whit*  there  was  apparently  no  loss  ant  preaching  in  that  city.  Much  good  has 
brotherly  love  than  in  tho  former  meetings,  been  done  by  colporteurs  and  evangelists 
there  was  probably  an  advance  in  freedom  In  France,  who  were  in  a  [Treat  measure 
ofspeeeh.  There  was-  a  freer  interchange  supported  by  some  excellent  English  Chris- 
of  BeBtrareirtamwhicbthemembersflifffered,  tians.  In  many  of  Uic  departments  thera 
wilhoat  any  jarrirtjt  of  christian  reeling,  were  certain  indications  of  a  ruvival  in  re- 
Mo  union  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  can  ligion.  In  Dclgium  nothing  remarkable  had 
be  maintained,  or  should  be  maintained,  by  occurred  in  the  work  of  cv angel isation 
•  fomblesimpresswo  of  opposing  opinions,  during  the  past  year.  Conversions  from 
when  the  difference  is  known  to  exist.  Popery  were  frequently  taking  place,  and 
Speaking  tho  truth  in  love,  rfronld  be  the  several  branches  in  connection  with  the 
christian  principle  of  action.  Evangelical    Alliance    had    been    formed 

An  mua.1,  a  number  of  valuable  papers  among  the  converts.     liomanism  was  de- 

w»h  read.    Tbi»  is  an  excellent  feature  of  cidcdly  losing  ground  in  the  country,  not- 

tbe  Alliance.  withstanding  its  apparent  confidence  and 

"The  Rev.  H.  Redpath  read  a  paper  on  vigour,  and  the  extent  of  its  ramifications. 

rte  means  most  desirable  to  be  adopted  for  No   important  event   had    transpired    in 

promoting  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Switzerland.    The  young  churches  of  the 

Alliance.     The  means  which  the  reverend  Canton  de  Vaud  had  acquired  considerable 

gentleman  particularly  specified  as  tending  stability,  and  no  fresh  obstacle  had  been 

to  the  attainment  of  this  object,   were  a  thrown  in  their  way. 
mora  diligent  cultivation  of  christian  graces         Dr  Mapei  gave  an  account  of  the  pro- 

on  the  part  of  its  menrhers :  the  affording*  gross   of  the  Oospcl  in  Italy,  which  he 

of  additional  facilities  fbr  christian  breth-  describes  as  generally  encouraging.     Ho 

ron  meeting  together  in  various  dlatrlctt  in  nllurtcdlo  tho  corrupting  intluencoexercUed 

the  lotted  Kingdom,  where  opportunities-  by  the  Itorpan  Catholic  Church  over  ita 

bad  not  been  already  supplied,  and  the  ap-  priesthood,  and  said  it  could  not  be  expected 

porntment  of  a  travelling  secretary  to  make  that  priests  should  be  untainted  when  tbeji 

AeneeessaryarranirementsfnTthispirrposO;  were   in   the  defiling  grasp   of   a  power 

tSre  engaging  In  different  fields  of  hihciQr  In  that  look  conscience  and  morality  from 

wfcieh  Christians  of  various  d en omi nations  them. 

could  co- operate  for  the  purpose  of  extend-         31.  Kuntzo,  cf  Berlin,  gave  an  account  of 

in-j  Christ's  kingdom,  and  strengthening'  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany.    Thou* 

the  hands  of  those  who  were  suffering  for  sands  in  that  land,  he  said,  were  still  in  that 

the  truth's  sake  ;  tire  adoption  of  means  by  thraldom  of  infidelity,  and  were  going  on 

arhrehr  to  send  mhrsionaries  to  the  Celtic  the  road  to  perdition.     A  day  of  salvation, 

population-  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  however,  wan  dawning.     In  all  the  uni- 

cottld  addrees  them  in  their  own  langoage ;  versities  there  were  some  professore  who 

and  the  preparation  by  the  clerical  secre-  taught  the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity  \,  and 

tariei  of  a  manifesto,  meeting  the  objec-  as  many  evangelical  ministers  could  now 

tkma  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  chrls-  be  found  in  Germany  in  a  day  as  could  La 

tian  union,  but  who  regarded  the  institution  formerly  mat  with  in  a  month.     They  were 

of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  unnecessary  all  united  in  brotherly  love,  for  tbejfell  that 

and  superfluous,  tbey  had  one  work  to  do— to  fight   the 

There  was  some  interesting  intcfltgence  battle  against  infidelity  and  Popery.    The 

from  the  Continent.  Sabbnlb  was  better  observed  in  Germany 

Dr  Steane  read  the  translation -of  a  paper  than  in  furmer  years,  and  this  was  partly 

prepared  by  M.  Racine  Brand,  on  the  state  owing  to  some  of  the  regulations  that  hail 

of  Protestantism  m  France,  Switzerland,  been  adopted   by  tlis  Government.      Tha 

and  Belgium,  since  the  last  conference  in  Inner,  or  Ilome  Mission,  was  doing  a. great 

Svo-rrd-jn.    The  poetical  enmiition  ...f  Franco  work  in   Germany.     Within  a  few  years, 

was  described  as  discouraging  to  the  friends  seventy  -eight  houses  of  refuge   had  been 

of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  was  stated,  that  not-  erected  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  colportcara 

Withstanding  the  open  support  given  to  the  were  busily  engaged  in  carrying  tha  Wor«l 

Soman  Catholic  clergy,  that  body  was  daily  of  God  and  evangelical  tracts  through  U>« 

losing  ground,  and  no  longer  possessed  that  country. 

spiritual   and  moral    influence    over    the         The  Rev.  Dr  Edgar  read  a  paper   on 

masses  which  could  render  their  power  per-  Ireland  as  a  Geld  lor  united  missionary  eu- 

manenl.    Muobiil-will  was  exhibited  by  the  terprise.     He  adverted  to  the  condition  of 

local  authorities  towards  Protestant*,  and  Ireland  previous  toils  cession  to  Henry  II. 

they  sometimes  violated  the  law  in  order  to  by  Pope  Adiian,  and  to  the  change  which 

gratify  their  feelings  of  malevolence.    The  pas-ed  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  con- 

pwper  referred1  to  the  establishment   of  a  sequence  of  that  event,    Ireland,  he  said, 

D0Haod  try  GOOglC 
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ns  a  field  of  melancholy  interest  for  oh-  mind  iu  educated  vice,  they  must  educate 
serving  the  character  and  fruit  of  the  great  the  whole  Irish  nation  ;  the  hearts  and  un- 
apostasy .  No  doubt,  in  countries  such  as  derstaudings  of  the  people  must  be  reached 
Spain,  we  might  find  worse  specimens  of  bj  the  lifu-giving  truth  of  God;  the  high- 
cruelty  and  tyranny  than  even  in  Ireland  ;  ways  and  hedges  must  be  visited,  the  huts 
but  in  Spain,  Popery  bad  the  throne  an  well  of  filth  and  poverty  entered,  and  young im- 
»h  the  altar, — -laws  civil  as  well  as  ecclesi-  mortals  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
astical;  while  in  Ireland,  Popery  spread  andmadetoenjoythogenialinfluencesofre- 
Bgyptian  darkness  amid  scriptural  light,  ligion.  But  schools  for  education  that  truly 
and  enslaved  men  in  the  very  home  of  blessed,  extended  not  far  from  the  porch  of 
Protestant  liberty.  In  Ireland,  there  were  the  house  of  God.  Ireland  was  peculiarly  an 
3361  priests,  and  13  Soman  Catholic  Col-  interesting  field  for  missionary  enterprise, 
leges,  with  monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  and  on  account  of  the  many  long  and  melan- 
teachers  numberless  ;  and  it  was  a  subject  choly  years  of  mismanagement,  misrule, 
of  solemn  interest  to  inquire  what  effect  corrupt  legislation,  party  spirit,  and  in- 
their  teaching  and  general  influence  bad  justice,  to  which  that  hapless  land  had  been 
produced  in  a  country  which,  from  its  situa-  subjected.  There  was,  however,  no  use  in 
tion,  its  climate,  soil,  and  people,  should  be  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  wicked  laws 
one  of  the  richest  nod  happiest  in  the  world,  which  England  long  executed  against  poor 
In  1841,  one  half  of  the  people  of  Ireland  conquered  Ireland,  further  than  to  say,  that 
had  dwelling- bouses  consisting  only  of  a  their  consequences  still  lived  in  the  ig- 
single  room  j  two-thirds  of  the  people  sub-  uoranceandheathemsmof  thepeoplc,  and  in 
sis  ted  on  potatoes,  one-third  of  them  were  the  hatred  which  was  not  yet  extinguished 
Out  of  employment,  and  one-eighth  in  beg-  against  the  Saxon  name.  Forgetting  the 
gary.  With  so  .large  a  supply  of  teachers  past,  what  was  now  our  duty  f  To  bring  our 
one  would  naturally  expect  the  people  to  brother  near  to  us,  that  he  might  feel  the 
be  well  taught.  But  no.  Not  long  since,  beating  ofa  warm  heart ;  bis  ignorance  and 
there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  over  six  prejudice  must  be  removed  by  thesgenial 
counties,  and  there  was  not  one  in  seventy-  warmth  of  christian  love.  Every  denomina- 
four  towns  having,  on  an  average,  2500  in-  tion  ofChristians  mast  originate  and  organise 
habitants.  Half  the  population  could  efforts,  and  must  toil  and  labour  in  Ireland 
neither  read  uor  write,  and  three- fourths  till  knowledge  and  holiness  covered  the 
ware  destitute  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  land  as  the  waters  covered  the  sea.  Ireland 
learning.  While,  in  Great  Britain,  with  was  also  a  land  of  interest  to  christian  men, 
three  times  the  population  of  Ireland,  there  because|i  t  was  already  the  field  of  missionary 
were,  in  18S0,  81,000  committals  for  crime,  enterprises,  which  furnished  bo  many  de- 
there  were  33,000  in  Ireland.  Three-fourths  lightful  memorials  of  success.  The  speaker 
of  all  the  crime  of  England  was  of  the  then  referred  tolheoperationsofthe  various 
lightest  kind ;  but  in  Ireland,  3000,  out  of  societies  formed  for  the  conversion  of 
33,000  persons  committed,  were  sentenced  Soman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
to  transportation,  and  60  to  death.  Ireland  eluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
was  an  intensely  interesting  field  for  mis-  Alliance  to  direct  its  best  energies  in  sus- 
sionary  enterprise ;  for,  although  there  taining,  and  increasing,  and  originating 
were  no  serpents  in  the  country,  the  Roman  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  were  like  The  conference  continued  for  several 
"fiery  flying  serpents,"  spreading  over  days;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
other  lands.  This  country  formed  the  Ireland  will  be  a  gainer  by  this  meeting  of 
head  quarters  from  which  there  went  forth  Christiana  in  her  capital.  Some  members, 
disease  more  fatal  than  the  cholera  or  the  we  know,  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
plague.  Hero  reckless  spirits  were  trained  visiting  the  rural  districts,  and  have  re- 
who  destroyed  the  peace  of  Scotland,  Eng-  turned,  with  a  stronger  resolution  than  ever, 
land,  and  America.  Maynootb  produced  to  labour  for  the  evangelisation  of  this 
more  priests  than  Ireland  needed,  and  thus  unhappy  country.  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
the  public  funds  of  Britain  were  employed  caunut  perhaps  act  with  much  efficiency 
in  training  agents  for  ill,  ringleaders  for  directly,  and  as  an  organised  institution ; 
rebellion  and  riot,  in  lands  beyond  the  seas,  but  if  it  prove  the  means,  which  assuredly 
Especially  was  the  pernicious  influence  of  is  (be  case,  of  inflaming  the  love  and  seal 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  felt  in  Ame-  of  Christians,  it  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  to 
rica,  and  that  country  was,  therefore,  most  holy  and  strenuous  activity. 

deeply  interested  iu  the  religious  aspect  of         '  

Ireland.   Americans,  Scotchmen,  and  Eng-  ____, 

lishmen,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  evan-  ™°*osan  o™ino  ov  the  emu 

gelisation  of  Ireland.    Ho  time  was  to  be  Pities  ost  bibbiih. 

lost  In  aggressive  warfare  against  the  com-  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Crystal 

mon  enemy.     Knowing  that  uneducated  Palace  bus  been  purchased  by  a  railway 
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in  rebuilt,  and  thousands  of  London  revellers.  It  will 
t  Sydenham,  in  tbe  lead  ultimately  to  the  opening  of  other. 
aeighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  to  bo-  places  of  public  amusement  throughout  tbe 
come  a  museum  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  entire  kingdom;  Cor  why  should  tbe  pro- 
■ndis  to  bear  the  new  name,  of  the  "  Palace  prietors  of  this  palace  and  this  railway  have 
of  the  People."  So  far  this  is  worthy  of  a  monopoly  of  Sabbalh  impiety  and  Sabbath 
praise;  and  every  means  of  affording  ra-  profits  1  Why  should  we  not  have  xoologi- 
tional  recreation  to  the  community  deserves  cal  gardens,  concerts,  ball-rooms,  theatres, 
encouragement.  It  is,  however,  seriously  cricket- matches,  boat  and  horse-races, 
intended  to  throw  open  the  palace  at  Sy-  prise-fights,  on  the  Lord's-day  r  Is  not  the 
deuham  upon  the  Lord's-day.  It  is  to  be  platform  of  amusement  and  recreation 
shut  till  one  o'clock,  when  it  is  supposed  broad  enough  lo  hold  them  all;  and  why 
the  canonical  Sabbath  is  over ;  bat  then  should  we  be  judges  for  others  of  what  is 
its  doors  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  admit  the  best  fitted  for  their  tastes  f  There  are 
crowds  who  have  come  from  London  by  always  wise  people,  who  will  make  their 
railway  (o  visit  this  place  of  entertainment,  wisdom  manifest  to  others.  Some  of  these, 
Nay,  a  royal  charter  has  been  sought  for  not  being  able  to  perceive  the  distinction 
this  gigantic  desecration  of  the  sacred  day;  between  men  being  concussed  into  religion 
and  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  having  lempta- 
present  administration  is  not  indisposed  to  tions  to  ungodliness  thrown  in  their  way 
afford  the  requisite  sanction.  Of  course  we  by  national  legislation,  have  been  writing 
have  the  usual  quantity  and  quality  of  what  letters  to  the  "  Christian  Times,"  advocat- 
Wo  choose  to  call  infiJel  cant  about  the  pro-  ing  the  propriety  of  the  more  eminent 
prietyof  enlightening  the  minds  and  improv-  London  ministers  following  the  crowd*  out 
mg  the  tastes  of  our  countrymen;  and  how,  to  Sydenham,  and  giving  them  a  sermon 
after  having  worshipped  their  Creator  in  in  the  palace  itself.  This  would  be  a  holy 
the  churches  of  London  in  tbe  forenoon,  fair  with  a  vengeance.  This  would  be 
their  piety  will  be  eminently  promoted  by  adding  fresh  attractions  to  the  exhibition, 
a  railway  excursion  to  the  0176181  Palace,  —the  day's  fairand  merriment  to  be  closed 
where  "from  nature  they  can  look  up  to  by  a  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence  from  a 
nature's  God."  We  are  told  of  the  detri-  celebrated  clergyman.  It  is  probable  enough, 
ment  which  is  done  to  the  working  classes  the  directors  of  the  Sabbath  sports  would 
in  London,  from  being  confined  all  week  have  no  objections  to  such  an  arrangement, 
within  its  smoky  circumference,  and  how  and  might  not  be  indisposed  to  give  n  free 
much  their  health  would  be  recruited  by  ticket  to  the  clerical  star,  who  would  give 
being  whirled  along  into  the  fresh  air,  green  such  a  nappy  termination  to  the  pleasures 
fields,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  Syden-  of  the  day.  Remonstrances  should  be  fur- 
ham.  We  are  reminded  that  the  working  warded  from  all  quarters  against  this  mon- 
classes,  having  no  means  of  intelligent  en-  strong  scheme  of  iniquity.  An  influential 
joyment  upon  the  Lord's-day,  are  necessi-  meeting,  we  perceive,  has  been  held  in 
tated  to  have  recourse  to  the  gin  and  beer  Southampton,  at  which  a  memorial  to  Lord 
shops  ;  and  we  are  ostentatiously  informed,  Derby  was  agreed  to,  not  to  grant  tbe  char- 
that  to  guard  against  any  indulgence  in  terof  incorporation,  without  a  clause  bind- 
this  debasing  vice,  no  intoxicating  liquors  ing  the  proprietors  to  close  the  palace  and 
are  to  be  sold  within  the  precincts  of  the  the  grounds  on  the  Lord's-day.  No  time 
Palace  of  (he  People.  But  such  stale  argu-  should  be  lost.  The  Sabbath  is  the  sun  of 
ments  will  deceive  no  one  who  keeps  before     the  moral  world. 

his  eye  and  mind  the  great  commandment,  

"Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it 
holy."  We  trust  that  the  proposed  royal 
charter  will  never  be  granted.  What  would 
be  the  consequences  of  such  a  charter,  in  Tub  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no  more  The 
favour  of  Sabbath  desecration?  It  will  iron  duke  has  at  last  succumbed  to  a  greater 
destroy  the  moral  lesson  which  this  conqueror  than  himself.  He  has  died  full 
nation  taught  our  continental  neighbours  of  years  and  honours;  and  when  his  body 
en  their  visit  to  London  last  year,  when  is  laid  in  tbe  grave,  it  closes  over  the  nior- 
the  exhibition  was  closed  upon  the  Lord's-  tal  remains  of  the  most  distinguished  man 
day.  It  will  give  increased  facilities  to  of  his  age.  A  great  warrior — he  was 
the  Sabbath  profanations  of  London,  sparing  of  human  life ;  and  war,  according 
which  unhappily  are  too  great  already.  It  to  him,  was  a  terrible  necessity, — a  liclory 
will  convert  Sydenham  every  Sabbath  into  only  less  disastrous  tban  a  defeat.  A  great 
a  scene  of  dissipation;  for  though  no  in-  statesman — he  never  committed  a  blunder, 
toxicating  liquors  be  sold  within  tbe  pre-     except  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  reform; 
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Our  pages  are  occupied  with  biegrapbiee  of  away.     Pnklis  opinion  is  adranctDjc  on  nUe 

a  different  clan — with  nen  whose  bailie-  subject,  as  on  others.     Many  ore  bcgiiiniae; 

prmuid    is   the    Luman    heart — md    who,  to  think  that  military  glory  is  after  ail  a 

fighting    under   Ibe    banners   of   a  Divine  vulgar  glory  ;  and   that  the  repeal  of  the 

conqueror,  look  for  their  reward  from  Him.  eornlaws  U  a.  ereaicr  boon  to  society  than 

But  we  could  not  allow  tba  old  soldier  to.  tbe  victory  of  Waterloo,     When  the  Prinoe 

pass  a*ny  from  the  midst  of  us,  without  of  Peace  takes  to  himself  his  gtaat  power, 

penning  tbeie  lew  lines.     He  we*  the  best  nation  shall    net    lift    up    award    again** 

of  bis  class;  and  let  u»  hope,  too,  he  is  the  nation,  neither  shell  the;  ban  was  saap 

last  of  his  class.    Military  renownis  fading  more.    TbU  is  tho  glory  of  thooroea. 


EMIGRATION  AND  CHBISXIAN  COLONISATION. 

The  stream  of  emigration  is  still  flowing  on.  Daring  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  have  left  this  country  every  day. 
Nor  does  there  seem  any  prospect  of  an  imraediaitu  cheek.  The  mean*  of 
transport  are  insufficient  for  the  numbers  who  a*e  bent  upon  seeking  in-  other 
lands  that  abundance,  which  they  have  failed  to  find  in  their  own.  It  is  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race;  It  suggests  ample  materials  o(  thought  tor  the  patriot, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian.  Its  interests  affect  ns  upon  air  sides; 
And  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  coming  changes  that  await  us.  ft  will 
not  do  for  us  to  sit  still  and  look  on  with,  folded  anas  and  listless  apathy,  as 
if  no-  new  thing  were  in  the  earth. 

It  was  in  Ireland,  that  this  wonderful  nhenonTenotr  was  first  mamfestettV- -a 
nation  nearly  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  removed!  to  a  distant  land;  not  by 
die  caprice  of  a  conquering  chief,  but  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  their 
own  expense.  Into  the  causes  of  this  movement  we  do  not  at  present  enter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  for  a  considerable  time  hack,  mere  than  a  qwtr- 
ter  of  a  million  of  the  Celtic  population  have  every  year  voluntarily  ex- 
patriated themselves,  have  broken  loose  from  the  associations  of  home,  and 
have  tied  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  as  if  the  curse  of  God  were  ranting 
upon  it.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  aw) 
have  found  there  the  means  of  comfortable  existence  which  they  never  had 
in  their  own,  they  send  remittances  of  their  hard-earned  money  to  rescue 
their  parent*,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  Bona  and.  daughters,  from  the 
miseries  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  emigration  is  an  event  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  nations,  and  it  has  solved:  many  problems  of  deep  interest,  alike 
to  the  statesman  and  the  Christian.  Ireland  is  no  longer  the  difficulty  it 
once  was.  Its  superabundant  population  has  found  a  home  in  America. 
Those  who  continue  upon  their  native  soil  will  obtain  a  better  remuneration 
for  (heir  labour  than  they  ever  did  before  ;  and  in  the  receipt  of  daily  wages, 
will  no  longer  be  found  living  upon  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  It  has 
made  an  alteration,  such  as  could  never  be  contemplated,  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  Protestants  and  Soman  Catholics,  for  the  adherents  of  the 
Papal  faith  have  had  their  numbers  now  as  much  reduced  by  emigration',  as 
formerly  they  were  by  the  famine  and  the  pestilence.  In  olher  word's  (ana! 
apart  from  other  and  more  pleasing  causes),  that  religion  is  sinking  which 
favours  filth  and  idleness,  pauperism  and  ignorance,  slavery  and  murder, 
while  that  religion  is  rising,  which,  wherever  its  energies  are  developed,  is 
found  eminently  conducive  to  every  thing  which  promotes  the  personal  and 
social,  elevation  of  man.     There,  is  a  hopeful  future  for  Ireland,. to  which, 
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in  no  small  degree,  we  are  indebted  for  that  extensive  emigration  which  is 
taking  place.  Other  remedial  measures  for  that  unhappy  country,  with  it* 
bankrupt  landlords,  and  its  lazy  peasantry,  could  scarcely  have  accomplished 
these  objects — -at  least,  not  so  soon — had  not  thousands  of  her  degraded  and 
starving  population  been  every  week  leaving  her  shores. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland  has  been  principally  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  recent  emigration  from  England  and  Scotland  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  Australia.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  these  regions  has 
awakened  a  desire  for  the  precious  spoil,  which  has  affected  all  classes. 
The  clerks  are  leaving  their  desks  in  hundreds ;  the  miners  are  leaving  their 
pits  by  thousands ;  and  agricultural  labourers  are  Leaving  their  fields  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Some  are  alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  capital, 
and  of  so  much  industrial  power,  at  the  prima  of  life,  from  the  resoureea  of 
Britain.  We  do  not  participate  in  these  fears.  Without  entering  upon 
nice  calculations  upon  paper,  what  population  could  be  comfortably  main- 
tained in  the  British  islands,  every  one  has  long  been  conscious  that  there  was 
an  inconvenient  pressure.  Business  was  conducted  on  principles  of  keen 
and  eager  competition.  In  almost  every  department  of  unman  labour,  tbera 
were  mora  hands  than  were  actually  required.  The  labourer  was  unduly  de- 
pressed ;  and  in  the  conflicting  aiajsii  of  capital  and  labour,  no  matter  which 
of  them'  was  in  die  right,  capital  was  sore  in  the  end  to  obtain  the  ascen- 
dancy. Flash  and  blood  was  too  cheap  in  our  country.  Onr  sympathies  an. 
always  with  the  poor,  for  the  rich  can  take  good  enough  cove  of  themselves  ; 
and  henna  we  are  glad  that  the  tide  has  turned  in  favour  of  the  working 
man.  And  a  decided  tarn  it  is.  And  its  effects  will  seen  bottoms  more 
manifest  than  they  are  now.  These  who  have  emigrated  hare  mode  an 
immediate  void  in  the  labour  market,  wfaieh  requires  to  be  filled  op.  And 
then  consider,  that  as  the  Irish  will  now  find  sufficient  and  fairly  remunerated 
employment  at  home  ;  the  labour  market  in  England  and  Scotland  will  not 
henceforth  be  inundated  with  saoh  vast  shoals  of  Irishmen,  who,  living  in 
bevels  like  swine,  and  sending  out  their  families  to  beg,  could  take  wages 
which  are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  honest  labourer,  who  would  not 
submit  to  such  degradation.  The  Irish  emigration  to  America  will  deliver 
ns,  in  no  small  measure,  from  the  Irish  immigration  to  our  own  shores. 
Let,  then,  honest  poverty  lift  up  its  head.  There  are  better  days  in  store 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  in  onr  country.  The  corn- laws  are  re- 
pealed, and  the  labour  market  is  not  overstocked.  Bread  is  cheap,  and 
wages  must  rise.  The  working  classes,  if  temperate,  should  fare  better  than 
ever,  and  have  more  comfortable  houses ;  and  they  should  have  something 
over  for  the  school  and  for  the  church. 

And  while  the  interests  of  those  at  home  are  thus  promoted  by  that  immense 
tide  of  life  and  energy  which  is  now  leaving  onr  shores,  is  there  no  duty 
which  we  owe  to  them  T  Many  have  gone  to  our  colonies  who  have  long 
restrained  prayer,  and  have  had  no  connection  with  a  christian  church. 
Shall  we  allow  them  to  continue  practical  Atheists,  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world  T  Many  have  repaired  thither  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  pious  training,  and  who  were  regularly  found  in  the 
sanctuary  ;  shall  we  allow  them  to  sink  down  into  careless  and  Binful  habits 
when  far  removed  from  the  sound  of  a  Sabbath  bell,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  T  They  have  souls  for  which  Christ  has  died,  and  they  should 
he  dear  to  us  for  his  sake.  They  are  our  own  countrymen,  our  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  we  should  care  for  them  with  a  peculiar  affection. 
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They  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  empire,  in  solitudes  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  trodden  only  by  the  feet  of  the  savage,  and  where  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Jehovah  was  never  heard.  Shall  its  founda- 
tions be  laid  in  the  fear  of  God,  or  shall  its  walls  be  built  in  unrighteous- 
ness? A  large  responsibility  is  now  resting  upon  the  British  churches  in 
reference  to  Australia,  not  excepting  the  other  colonies.  Preachers  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  should  be  sent  out  with  the  emigrant  ships.  What  a  hat- 
lowed  influence  would  they  not  exercise  during  the  long  passage,  and  what 
opportunities  of  doing  good  would  they  not  possess,  in  that  close  intercourse 
which  is  inseparable  to  a  sea  life  !  We  should  follow  the  emigrants  when 
they  land,  and  in  their  struggle  for  earthly  treasures,  not  fail  to  remind  them 
that,  valuable  as  these  are,  there  is  something  more  precious  still.  "  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom  and  the  man  that  gaineth  understanding. 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fiue  gold."  There  is  every  thing  to  encourage  us.  The 
missionary  Heeds  the  acquisition  of  no  new  language.  The  language  is  our 
own.  He  repairs  to  no  inhospitable  climate,  where  the  breezes  are  heavy 
laden  with  pestilence  und  with,  death.  The  climate  is  delicious  and  healthy. 
He  has  not  to  waste  his  energies  in  preaching  to  a  few  persons  thinly  scat- 
tered hero  and  there.  The  country  is  rapidly  filling  up.  Melbourne,  five 
years  ago,  had  only  a  population  of  20,000.  It  is  now  up  to  120,000,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  will  ba  as  large  as  Edinburgh.  He  will  not  be  long  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the  pious  at  home.  There 
is  so  much  wealth,  that  the  ministers  would  be  in  no  danger  of  having 
their  wants  liberally  supplied.  Two  things  alone  are  wanted.  The  one 
is,  that  a  number  of  young  and  devoted  preachers  should  devote  them- 
selves to  this  holy  mission  of  love  to  their  distant  countrymen.  And  the 
next  is,  that  the  expenses  of  their  passage  and  outfit  be  paid  by  our  mis- 
sionary societies.  We  are  not  sure  but  that,  in  cases  not  a  few,  the  expense 
of  the  passage  money  might  be  spared,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  emigrant 
ships  would  give  a  free  passage  to  any  servant  of  Christ  who  would  go  out 
upon  this  sacred  errand.  The  Congregational  body  in  England  is  moving 
upon  this  question.  So  is  the  Free  Church ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  should  not  begin  to  act.  Our  Hall  was  never 
so  numerous  as  it  is  this  session  ;  and  never  were  we  placed  in  such  favour- 
able circumstances  for  carrying  out  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  Toe  field 
is  the  world." 
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PAUL  PREACHING  IN  A  STORM. 

It  was  the  wiah  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  that  he  had 
seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  Paul  in  the  pulpit,  and  Rome  in  its  glory.  Let  us 
look  at  Paul  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  pulpit  the  deck  of  a  ship  caught  in  ;* 
storm  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  audience  consisted  of  sailors  from  Egypt, 
and  of  soldiers,  gathered  around  htm  in  circumstances  of  dreadful  extremity. 
The  ship  was  floating  like  a  huge  log  on  the  water,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves ;  for  many  days  such  a  fog  enveloped  them,  that  neither 
sun  nor  stars  could  be  seen,  and  every  moment  they  expected  to  be  entombed 
in  that  abyss  in  which  many  a  gallant  heart  has  been  buried, — how  many, 
shall  never  be  known,  until  the  sea  give  up  her  dead.  It  was  a  sermon  of 
consolation.  "  And  now  I  exhort  of  you  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  there  shall 
be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship."  This  was  indeed 
good  news.  Joy  at  the  safety  of  their  lives,  no  doubt  overcame  for  the  time, 
all  saflness  regarding  the  loss  of  their  worldly  goods.  Thoughts  of  home, 
with  its  sacred  and  tender  associations,  began  now  to  creep  around  their 
hearts.  Visions  of  dear  friends,  whom  they  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
again,  now  filled  their  minds.  The  thick  fog  which  surrounded  them,  seemed 
as  it  were  dispersed,  and  beyond  it  there  appeared  the  forms  of  fathers 
and  of  mothers,  of  wives  and  of  children,  welcoming  them  to  their  embrace,  as 
brought  back  from  the  very  gates  of  death.  The  rough  sailor  of  Egypt, 
and  the  stern  soldier  of  Italy,  were  alike  moved  with  the  strong  assurance 
of  this  state  prisoner  from  Judea;  and  tears  gushed  from  many  an  eye  that 
was  not  accustomed  to  weep. 

Paul  explains  to  them  the  grounds  of  his  confident  assurance,  in  language 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  meditation.  He  received  this  know- 
ledge in  a  vision  from  heaven : — "  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Cesar :  and,  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that 
nail  with  thee."  < 

I.  How  blessed  was  Paul!     Favoured  with  a  Divine  communication  in 
vol-  TI.  HO.  XI.  x 
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circumstances  so  distressing.  Deprived  of  all  external  comforts,  his  head 
laid  upon  a  rough  plank,  the  wind  howling  around  him,  and  the  ship 
plunging,  as  if  every  moment  it  would  founder,  the  apostle  is  sound  asleep ; 
not,  indeed,  like  Jonah,  when  caught  in  a  similar  storm  and  flying  from  God, 
but  secure  in  the  arms  of  Omnipotence.  During  this  calm  and  peaceful 
slumber,  his  spirit  is  cheered  with  the  bright  vision  of  an  angel,  assuring 
him  that  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him  for 
good.  Paul  this  night,  asleep  upon  the  hard  planks  of  the  ship,  reminds  us 
of  the  lonely  traveller  at  Bethel,  with  the  ground  for  his  bed,  a  stone  for 
his  pillow,  and  the  blue  vault  for  his  canopy.  Jacob  then  had  that  wonderful 
vision  of  a  mystic  ladder  stretching  upward  from  earth  to  heaven,  with 
angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  emblems  »f  the  unth-iag  pvovi- 
deuce  of.  the.  Almighty ;  anil  he  heards  wo,  the  Lord  of  angels  &ddr«aeiog 
him  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  saying,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  hare  apoken  to-  thea  of."  The  ministration  of  angels 
is  truly  a  delightful  doctrine,  and  how  fully  is  it  established  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures !  How  often  did  they  appear  under  the  old  economy  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  God  !  How  frequently  even  did  they  interfere  without  any 
external  manifestation  !  The  servant  of  Elisba  told  him  one  morning,  that 
Dathan,  the  place  of  his  ttt&imt ft  "was  .sroatradod  with,  houses,  and  chariots 
and  a  great  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  that  were  sent  to  apprehend  him. 
"Alas,  my  master !"  stick  was:  tfo  AufKwtfn*  estimation,  "how  shall 
we  do  ?  "  "  Fear  not,"  said  the  prophet,  "  for  they  that  he  with  us  are  more 
than  they  (hat  be  with  them."  And  in  answer  to  the  prayer of  feilk,  the 
eyes  of  the  young-  bub  w«re  opened,  and  *  behold  the  mooatain  -was  Sail  ef 
homes,  and  chariots  of  an  round  about  Eliaaa."  The  height  armies  of 
heaven  encamping  round  about  the  prophet  in  his  daajgar,  made  the  maawv 
taiu  seem,  as  if  it  were  ail  an  fire.  We  believe,  it  is  Iks  eaaeatitl.  We 
believe,  that  aagek  are  as  roach  oocopjed  in  carrying:  «»  the  aaarira  of  this 
world  as  ever,  under  the  direction  of  oar  Redeemer,  though  tkefr  agency  is 
net  now  so  apparent.  We  oaaoot  rid  ourselves  of  ike  wpiwtaoft-  made  upon 
our  infant  mind  by  the  eveiriag  hymn  of  Bishop.  Ktca,  which  ear  aaasnar 
taught  us:— 

"  Let  thy  Masa'd  *ng*h>  while  I  deep, 
Around  tnj  bed  tbsk  «uyla  keen. 

Nor  would  we  banish  the  impression  new,  if  we  could;  fbr  thaw  rams1  tan 
word  of  inspiration: — "The  angel  of  the  Lord  encompetb  Meant  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  deliveretii  them."  Yes-  f  it  is  so  poetic  fancy,  bat  a 
glorious  reality,  that  "  auffioas  of  spiritual  creature* walk  the  earth  unseen, 
whether  we  sleep  or  wake  ; "  and  it  is  the  express  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
who  is  now  cheered  with  this  delightful  vision—"  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion ?" 

II.  Hew  blessed  was  Paal !  God  was  hie  friend,  and  he  was  engage*  ia 
his  service.  "God,  whose  I  wqi>  and!  whom  I  serve."  Noikxtbt  this  eipressien 
of  pious  acknowledgment  was  added,  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  God  at 
the  false  gods  that  were  worshipped  by  his  audience.  The  ship  belonged  to 
Alexandria,  and  the  sailors  would  be  principally  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile: 
Low  and  grovelling  were  the  reHgioue  ideas  of  Egypt  s  and,  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  bring  out  in  heal  relief  the  principle,  that  tlie  world  by"wbdoe*. 
knew  not  God,"  nowhere  did  superstition  array  herself  in  forms  so  siueae 
and  revolting,  as  in  the  scientific  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  hrbabkants  ef 
Egypt  fell  down,  and  worshipped  the  divinity  that  dwelt  hi  a  crocodile,  a 
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oat,  or  an  onion.  What  does  net  man  become,  even  educated  and  civilised 
man,  when  destitute  of  revealed  truth,  or  when  that  revealed  truth  is 
despised !  And  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Italian  soldiers  on  board  the  ship, 
it  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  sailors.  Their  gods 
eould  be  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Their  gods  were 
local  in  their  residence,  and  limited  in  their  power.  The  god  who  had 
power  over  the  dry  land  had  none  over  the  sea.  Every  river,  every  grove, 
every  town,  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth,  had  its  own  local  and 
tutelary  deity  ;  and  his  authority  ceased  whenever  he  left  his  own  territories. 
How  sublime  then  was  that  doctrine  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  which 
was  now  proclaimed  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  to  these  poor  benighted 
heathens !  '  The  Lord  our  God,  He  is  the  one  God.  He  is  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ;  and  all  things  are  under  his 
.supreme  control.  I  am  his  servant,  not  the  servant  of  idols  that  cannot 
save  themselves,  much  less  their  worshippers ;  and  in  his  service  I  am 
engaged,  beseeching  men  to  (urn  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God,  and 
to  accept  that  salvation  provided  for  them  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.'  Ah  ! 
what  calm  dignity  is  given  to  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  darkest  extremity,  by 
the  assurance  that  God  is  our  friend, — that  we  arc  occupying  tbe  place 
which  He  has  assigned  us,  and  executing  the  very  work  which  He  lias 
gives  us  to  do !  How  pleasing  the  thought,  that  in  consequence  of  our 
union  with  the  Divine  Saviour,  our  interests  are  identified  with  his  own  ; 
Mid  no  matter  though  the  tempest  sweep  along  tbe  deep,  and  the  Hoods 
lift  up  their  waves,  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  our  salvation 
is  founded  upon  a  rock  !  Lord  !  I  am  thine  ;  save  Thou  me.  Let  me  bo 
cast  into  tbe  deepest  vale  of  poverty ;  let  friends  forsake  me ;  let  me  be 
assailed  with  all  kinds  of  calumnies  and  reproaches ;  and  yet,  if  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  smile  of  an  approving  God, 
njy  heart  shall  bo  lifted  up  in  triumph.  Let  me  be  called  upon  to  pas* 
through  scenes  of  pestilence,  and  to  breathe  an  air  heavy  laden  with  the 
dews  of  death  ;  and  yet  the  consciousness  that  God  is  my  friend,  and  that  I 
Am  in  the  path  of  duty,  shall  sustain  me  and  bear  me  through  in  triumph, 
until  that  work  be  finished  which  has  been  given  me  to  do.  Let  me,  in 
fine,  be  laid  upon  a  death-bed,  attended  with  every  external  circumstance 
that  can  deepen  its  gloom ;  though  no  friend  be  near  me  to  wipe  the  clammy 
sweat  from  the  brow,  or  to  refresh  tbe  parched  lips  with  a  cup  of  cold 
water ;  and  yet  let  me  have  the  conviction,  that  my  dear  Redeemer  cares 
for  me,  and  there  is  sunshine  in  my  heart  again.  To  know  that  God  is  my 
friend,  that  Jesus  is  my  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  my  comforter  :  give 
me  this,  Father  of  mercies,  and  though  tbe  storms  may  gather  and  howl 
around  me,  there  is  a  music  within  that  subdues  the  voice  of  the  tempest 
that  is  raging  without, — a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding, — a  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  which  it  cannot  take  away.  Eternal 
wisdom  has  declared,  "  they  which  believe  do  enter  into  rest." 

III.  How  blessed  was  Paul!  A  great  desire  of  his  life,  for  many  years, 
was  to  be  accomplished.  He  was  to  see  Rome.  "  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Ctesar."  How  much  had  he  longed  for  this !  He 
was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  \  unto  whom  it  was  given  more  than  to  any 
other,  to  lay  down  the  great  principle,  according  to  which  Gentiles  were  to 
be  introduced  into  the  church  and  family  of  God.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  which  was  committed 
to  his  care  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  And  yet,  after  all  his  fatigues  and 
privations,  he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  work  would  not  be  finished, 
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ihikv-  [he  privilege  were  bestowed  upon  him  of  unfurling  the  banner  of  the 
truss,  in  the  mighty  centre  of  the  heathen  world.  After  all  his  labours,  he 
whs  conscious  that  he  was  still  a  debtor,  and  he  longed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
at  Koine  also. 

It  was  his  original  intention,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  proceed 
westward  to  Europe,  and  visit  this  great  metropolis.  But  this  purpose 
seemed  to  be  defeated.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  liib 
was  in  imminent  danger.  On  the  night  after  the  tumult  in  the  Sanhedrim. 
and  when  he  was  so  nearly  torn  in  pieces,  Paul,  when  lying  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  Castle  of  Antonia,  had  some  sad  and  desponding  thoughts,  that  he 
would  never  be  allowed  to  leave  the  sacred  city  alive,  and  that  a  bloody 
death  here  would  put  an  end  to  his  long-cherished  desire  of  visiting  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  On  that  same  night,  Jesus  appeared  to  him  in 
the  prison,  and  said  to  him,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul;  for  as  thou  bast 
testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome." 
This  cheered  his  heart,  for  it  assured  him  that  he  would  not  perish  a  victim 
of  the  malice  of  his  bigoted  countrymen.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  that 
awful  storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  hope  of  deliverance  had 
expired  in  every  bosom,  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  waves  would  soon  be 
their  winding-sheet,  and  their  only  dirge  be  the  angry  gusts  of  the  hurricane, 
the  come  assurance  is  given  to  the  apostle,  that  he  would  still  see  Koine, 
and  even  be  brought  before  the  emperor,  and  plead  his  cause  in  the  im- 
perial council.  "  Kcar  not  Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Ciesar." 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  Divine  communication  was  unnecessary. 
because  tv  similar  one  had  been  given,  about  two  years  and  a  half  before, »I 
Jerusalem.  Paul  was  a  man  of  faith  ;  but,  like  other  saints,  his  faith  whs 
not  always  strong  :  and  our  Lord,  who  knows  the  weakness  of  our  nature. 
repeats  his  promises  from  lime  to  time,  in  gracious  condescension  to  oar 
necessities.  Help  comes  from  Zion  as  we  need  it;  and  our  Master  never 
allows  his  people  to  light  the  battle  in  their  own  strength.  Paul,  then,  was 
to  see  Rome ;  he  was  to  appear  before  the  emperor ;  he  was  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  Christianity  before  Nero  ;  and  here,  too,  having  witnessed  hi* 
List  confession,  he  was  to  win  the  martyr's  crown.  It  was  at  Rome,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  that  he  commended  bis  soul  into  the  hands  of  that  Savour,  mho 
had  always  been  at  his  side,  and  who,  blessed  be  His  name,  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ! 

"  Seeing  above  the  golden  crown, 
Into  death's  arm  s  he  willing  goes ; 

Dying,  be  conquers  death  ;  o'erthrown, 
O'er  throws  his  foes. 

Lord,  mafco  us  thine  own  soldiers  true, 
Tbat  we  may  gain  the  spirit  pure, 

And  for  thy  name,  thy  Cross  in  xiew, 
All  things  end  are." 

IV.  How  blessed  was  Paul !  The  lives  of  all  on  board  wore  spared  for 
hb  sake.  "And  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  thorn  that  sail  with  thee." 
Nor  was  this  number  small.  There  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  persons  on  board.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  all  their  lives  were 
saved  because  Paul  was  a  good  man,  and  the  Lord  had  need  of  him  at  Borne. 
The  laws  of  Providence  are  arranged  or  modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  Divine  grace;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  that  the  wicked 
receive  benefits  which  tiiey  would  otherwise  never  possess,  from  their  con- 
nection with  ibe  people  of  God.  The  Lord,  we  read,  blessed  the  house  of 
Potiphai- for  the  sake  of  Joseph;  the  family  of  Noah  were  delivered  from  the 
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drowning  waters  of  the  deluge,  because  the  patriarch  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety.  If  there  had  been  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  that  city, 
with  all  its  foul  abominations,  would  have  been  delivered  from  the  fiery 
Tendance  of  the  Almighty,  which  descended  upon  it  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  plain.  We  are  expressly  informed,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake 
of  die  elect,  the  Divine  judgments  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  polity,  would  have  been  more  terrible  than  they 
really  were.  It  is  God's  regard  for  the  wheat  that  keeps  the  tares  from, 
being  rooted  out,  when  they  are  growing  together.  It  was  thus  no  new 
principle,  brought  into  view  for  the  first  time,  that  Jehovah  takes  such  de- 
light in  his  servants,  that  for  their  sakes  He  dispenses  temporal  blessings,  or 
withholds  temporal  judgments,  in  reference  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
them,  during  their  passage  through  this  world.  This  honour  have  all  the 
saints.  Little,  indeed,  do  the  wicked  imagine,  that  in  some  important 
respects,  they  are  indebted  for  many  benefits  they  enjoy  to  the  very  persons 
whom  they  are  so  apt  to  despise;  and  that  it  is  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
the  ungodly  are  not  swept  away  from  the  earth  with  a  rapid  and  complelc 
destruction.  It  is  a  good  thing,  even  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  this 
world,  to  be  connected  with  the  pious  and  devout.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  a  servant  in  a  house  which  is  sanctified  with  daily  prayer  and  praise.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  sail  in  a  ship,  on  board  of  which  is  a  man  of  God,  that  his 
intercessions  may  rise  up  to  Him,  who  holds  the  winds  and  the  waves  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Hail  Paul  not  been  a  passenger  in  this  ship  of 
Alexandria,  the  sailors  and  soldiers  would  all  have  perished.  But  God  had 
mercy  upon  them,  and  saved  them  for  his  sake.  "  He  maketh  the  storm  a 
calm,  60  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still :  then  are  they  glad,  because 
they  be  quiet;  so  He  bringeth  them  into  their  desired  haven.  Oh,  that  men. 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  tiio 
children  of  men  !"  Still,  however,  it  should  never  bo  forgotten,  that  no  con- 
nection with  the  pious,  whether  it  be  in  a  ship  or  in  nhouse^inu  city  or  in  a 
nation,  can  deliver  us  from  the  awful  doom  of  the  wicked  in  the  invisible 
vorld,  unless  we  ourselves  repent  of  our  sins,  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  surrender  ourselves  unto  God,  and  become  partakers  of  a- 
•ppiritual  nature ;  and  then,  saved  ourselves  by  Divine  grace,  wo  may  become 
blessings  to  all  around  us.  "  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
113  :  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands."  M. 
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-  Dr  Stark  was  born  at  Cumbernauld  in  1775.  At  an  early  age  he  in 
deprived  of  his  mother,  but  was  carefully  trained  by  his  surviving  parent  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  was  indeed  sprung  of  a  sotmd 
stock.  It  is  mentioned  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  that  she  was  baptised 
by  Donald  Cargitl  in  the  Torwood,  near  Stirling,  a  place  so  rioted  in  th* 
times  of  the  covenant.  With  a  suavity  of  disposition  and  a  liberality  rf 
mind  which  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  later  age,  Dr  Stark  combined 
in  his  character  the  zeal  for  Christ's  honour,  for  his  church's  rights,  and  for 
the  purity  of  Gospel  truth,  which  made  our  covenanting  fathers  what  they 
were  in  maintaining  the  contest  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  At  ekvca 
years  of  age  lie  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Pretnatare  as  tit 
academic  studies  were,  especially  after  no  higher  training  than  what  a  vil- 
lage school  afforded,  the  college  stripling  nevertheless  laid  the  fonndatiwi  of 
highly  respectable  acquirements  in  the  different  branches  of  professiest! 
literature.  Before  completing  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the  DMnhy 
Hall  of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  under  die  tuition  of  Professor  Brace. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  in  1797,  and  was  ordained  at 
Denny  in  August  of  the  same  year  as  colleague  to  Mr  John  Walker.  The 
congregation  among  whom  Mr  Stark  was  settled,  had  borne  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  part  in  the  contending?  and  trials  of  the  early  days  of  the  Se- 
cession. In  the  parish  of  Denny  the  raw  of  patronage  had  been  enfereea 
amidst  circumstances  of  peculiar  provocation.  The  wishes  of  the  peep)* 
were  unheeded.  The  right  of  a  numerous  class  of  parishioners  to  vote  ii 
the  call  of  a  minister  was  cat  off.  The  protest  of  the  aggrieved  parlehioaent 
was  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  thus  was  the  flock  driven  from  the 
fold,  and  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  the  guidance  of  a  shepherd,  and  tnest 
pastoral  privileges  which  had  been  denied  them  in  the  church  of  thsfe 
fathers.  Long,  however,  after  they  had  formed  a  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery,  they  were  subject  to  many  spiritual  privations,  partly  from 
the  paucity  of  preachers  which  the  presbytery  eonld  as  yet  furnish,  and 
partly  from  a  strife  connected  with  the  formation  of  neighbouring  congrega- 
tions at  Falkirk  and  Cumbernauld.  At  that  time,  and  for  too  long  a 
period  after,  there  was  a  shyness,  often  amounting  to  reluctance,  to  maltf- 
ply  congregations  in  districts  where  it  might  he  supposed  tho  ckvumshMKei 
of  the  locality  did  not  urgently  call  for  new  erections  and  separate  supply  of 
sermon  ;  particularly  if  other  congregations  were  likely  to  be  thereby  weak- 
ened by  the  disjunction  of  members.  Through  all  these  difficulties,  how- 
ever, the  congregation  of  Denny  made  their  way  with  praiseworthy  perse- 
verance, and  at  length  earned  the  reward  of  their  constancy. 

In  little  more  than  four  years  after  his  ordination,  Dr  Stark  became' sole 
minister  by  the  death  of  his  colleague,  a  worthy  man ,  of  whom  some  verj 
pleasing  traits  are  mentioned.  From  the  first  the  junior  pastor  had  ad- 
dressed himself  with  abundant  assiduity  to  his  work.  Besides  his  pulpit 
duties,  for  which  he  prepared  with  great  diligence,  he  visited  and  examined 
his  flock  with  exemplary  regularity.  In  catechetical  instruction  he  proved 
himself  peculiarly  skilful.  This  subject  gives  the  biographer  occasion  to 
discourse  somewhat  on  this  branch  of  pastoral  usefulness,  and  to  depict  a 
"diet  of  examination"  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Stark.  Pity  that  an  exercise  » 
conducive  to  congregational  improvement  should  now,  in  so  many  places,  b» 
known  by  description  only. 

■  Let  the  reader  accompany  me  to  one  of  Dr  Stark's  examination*.  The  district  u 
an  entirety  rural  one, — and  one  of  the  fanners  ha*  prepared  his  barn  for  the  seaman* 
dation  of  the  assembly.    As  the  how  draws  near,  individnais,  and  groups  of  par** 
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and  children,  nj  be  observed  advancing  along  rations  lines  of  road,  and  converging  to 
the  plaoe  erf  meeting.  For  a  Jilile  space  aa  they  arrive,  the;  may  be  noticed  clustering 
around  the  house,  exchanging  friendly  greetings,  till  the  pastor's  approach  warns  them 
""  'is  and  takes  bis  place.    Devotional  exercises  succeed,  n  ' 


voices  of  psalms  ascend  amid  the  pure  and  rugged  roof-beams, — and  solemn  prayer 
invokes  a  Messing  oft  the  services  of  the  daj.  Tbe  names  of  the  examinable  persons  in 
the  district  are  then  read  over,  and  each,  in  turn,  repasts  tbe  answer  to  some  question 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism, — the  gray-haired  no  more  exempted  than  the  young ;  tbe 
absentees  being  at  tbe  same  time  ascertained,  and  noted.  The  examinator  returns  to  tbe 
bead  of  the  list,  and  calling  again  on  the  first  examinee  present,  takes  up  some  special 
subject  ia  the  wide  range  af  theology,  doctrinal  or  practical,  and  proposes  a  series  of 
qaestkm*,  tending  to  evolve,  with  impressive  farnesH«t*e  teaching  of  Scripture  regarding 
it.  The  questions  are  interapareed  with  copious,  easv,  and  conversational  exposition. 
The  auditor  may  note,  besides,  (hat  these  questions  are  not  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
patting  tbe  examined  to  tbe  test,  of  eliciting  the  amount  of  their  knowledge,  or  dis- 
covering their  laok,  bat  much  mora  for  the  purpose  wf  affording  opportunity  for  familiar 
and  peintna1  explanation.  Astd  yet  the  intelligent  listener  will  observe  that  die  queries 
are  not  alt  on  the  same  level  of  facility,  and  the  examination  has  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  discovers  that  the  minister  has  in  soma  way  formed  his  estimate  of  tbe  theolo- 
gical attainments  of  his  people,  and  knows  well  when  he  may  safely  lead  the  answerer 
into  deeper  water*,  and  leave  the  exposition  of  some  point  in  the  system  more  to  him- 
self". Horaaw,  the  f aoilit  y  of  response,  even  where  the  a  wstions  are  simplest,  and  most 
easily  forecast  their  awn  proper  answers,  doea  not  arise  from  the  examinator  confining 
himself  to  the  more  trodden  common  places  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  skill  with  which 
one  truth  is  made  to  grow  out  of  another,  and  an  obvious  line  of  direct  ion  furnished  for  the 
guidance  of  the  examined.  With  what  minute  and  patient  investigation  the  subject  is 
parisml—  wist)  fubiesa  of  Scripture  illustration  ia  brought  to  bear  upon  it — with  what 
treasures  of  well-digested  instruction  the  people  are  fed, — will  appear  from  some  speci- 
mens of  notes  for  examinations  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  In  this  way,  more  (ban  nn 
hoar  has  passed,  and  tbe  list  is  but  half  exhausted — when  there  is  a  pause ;  and  the 
Children  present  are  invited  to  approach  the  minister,  and  ranging  them  in  a  circle 
round  him,  be  proceeds  in  mm  to  feed  the  lambs.  Each  is  provided  with  a  psalm  or 
chapter,  or  portion  of  a  chapter,  committed  to  memory  at  home,  and  now  repeated 
with  tremulous  awe,  or  gentle  self  possession,  or  a  courage  which  excitement  has  made 
eager ;  and,  as  he  finishes  what  the  minister  is  disposed  to  hear,  receives  some  word  of 
kind  encouragement  or  needful  monition.  Some  qnestion3  on  the  meaning  of  what  has 
been  repeated  fallow,  and  soma  kindly  familiar  enforcement  of  the  truths  therein  taught. 
Next,  a  question  from  the  Shorter  Catechism  ia  proposed  to  each,  and  a  few  further  in- 
terrogatories of  a  more  general  character  conclude  that  part  of  the  service.  Tbe  young- 
sters retire  to  their  seats,  and  the  examination  of  tbe  adults  is  resumed.  At  length  the 
hist  name  on  the  list  has  been  called;  and  so  have  the  questions  been  proportioned  and 
allotted,  that  the  sabject  of  tbe  day,  or  seme  part  of  it,  h»s  been  fully  ditensBed,  and  a 
complete  view  given  of  its  various  parts.  In  this  exercise  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four 
hours  have  paased  away,  and  tbe  gathering  shadows  of  the  winter's  early  eve — for  the 
examinations  were  generally  in  winter — evince  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  mid-day  boar 
of  eovjeeahig.  Devotional  exercises  close,— and  with  lingering  salutations,  and  friendly 
ir*qiar»M  between  paator  and  flock,  the  people  betake  themselves  to  their  vwpeetivr 
homes,  having  obtained  a  rich  meal  to  etrengtben  them  on  their  way  through  the 
wilderness."— Tp.  xxii.-xxlv. 

Dr  Stark's  early  discourses,  according  to  lifs  riper  judgment,  were  defi- 
cient in  the  simple  and  practical  preaching  of  Christ.  This  was  owing,  not 
to  any  want  of  application,  for  they  were  elaborated  with  care,  but  to"  a 
less  vivid  appreciation  than  he  afterwards  formed  of  the  importance  of  a 
plain  exhibition  of  Scriptural  trnth.  Yet  interesting  memorials  are  extant 
of  the  assiduity  and  accuracy  with  which,  from  the  first,  he  searched  the 
Scriptures,  and  marked  their  lessons  for  his  use.  Dr  Stark's  familiar1  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  records  was-  indeed  such  as  often  to  elicit  the 
admiration  of  his  brethren. 

In  accordance  with  his  delight  in  Biblical  Studies,  Dr  Stark  marked  with 
lively  interest  the  progress  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  various  'mis- 
sionary institotirjnB  which  arose  successively^  the  churches  of  our  tend. 
Writing  «  his  bosom  friend Dr  Heugh,  hegivrtthe  following  fervent  ex- 
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predion  lo  his  feelings : — "  What  a  luxury  will  he,  in  whom  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity  reigns,  enjoy,  in  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society !  I  have  been  reading  the  whole  series  of  the  numbers  of  the  '  Bap- 
tist Register,'  from  the  commencement  of  the  labours  of  their  missionaries 
in  the  East  till  now,  and  1  have  truly  had  a  feast.  What  proofs  of  tbe 
divinity  and  suitableness  of  the  Gospel,— of  the  same  Spirit  working  the 
same  views  nnd  feelings  in  all  who  believe,— of  the  enmity  which  the  seed  of 
the  serpent  bear  to  the  seed  of  the  woman, — of  the  glorious  efficacy  of  sove- 
reign almighty  grace,  simply  by  means  of  the  word  overcoming  the  most 
deep-rooted  prejudices  and  the  most  venomous  opposition — of  the  bleated  in- 
fluence and  certain  ultimate  success  of  a  spirit  of  faith,  prayer,  patience,  and 
enlightened,  active  zeal,  are  there  furnished.  What  apostolic  men  are  those 
missionaries !  Often  I  felt  ashamed  and  grieved  at  my  indolence,  and 
(lie  absolute  nothingness  of  my  labours,  and  the  poverty  of  evangelical  zent 
and  spirit  in  them.  Confidence  in  God,  fervent  prayer,  compassion  for 
souls,  a  sense  of  duty,  self-denial  in  all  its  branches — these  are  the  prime 
ijual iiicntions  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  without  which  all  things  else  are  use- 
less. Is  not  one  apt  to  be  more  deeply  affected,  — at  least  to  be  more  keenly 
reproved, — by  the  assiduous  labours  of  a  Carey  thau  of  a  Paul  T  "Whence  in 
this?  Do  we  feel  as  if  more  on  a  level  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter,  and  able  in  consequence  to  find  fewer  excuses? 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  prosper- 
ing in  some  parts  of  the  world.  May  his  interests  be  revived  here,  and  tbe 
■whole  earth  filled  with  his  glory.'"— P.  ixxvii. 

It  was  about  this  time  Dr  Stark  was  first  induced  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  an  author.  He  made  his  debut  in  a  goodly  volume  of  sermons, 
which  immediately  stamped  him  in  public  opinion  as  one  of  the  moat  able, 
judicious,  and  impressive  preachers  of  his  own  or  of  any  denomination.  Dr 
Stark's  extreme  modesty,  together  with  his  reluctance  to  literary  labour  of 
the  kind,  prevented  his  appearance  again  in  this  capacity — a  reserve  which 
there  is  just  cause  to  regret ;  and  the  regret  would  be  the  greater,  were  not 
the  deficit  somewhat  supplied  by  the  posthumous  discourses  now  given  lu 
the  public. 

Tbe  calm  and  holy  temper  of  this  good  man  did  not  exempt  him  from 
trials.  Some  of  these  sprung  from  causes  so  trivial  as  cannot,  without 
much  siu,  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  a  congregation,  and  to 
break  their  pastor's  peace.  Certain  differences  about  the  erection  of  a  new 
place  of  worship  very  deeply  wounded  for  a  time  Dr  Stark's  spirit;  anil 
hardly  were  these  troubles  appeased,  when  the  question  of  reading  the  line 
in  public  worship  gave  rise  to  fresh  animosities,  which  his  correspondence 
idiows  to  have  still  more  cruelly  lacerated  his  generous  nnd  manly  heart. 
'f  lie  biographer  gracefully  apologises  for  alluding  to  these  topics.  But 
churches  sometimes  need  to  be  told  that  no  breach  of  peace  can  take 
pluco  without  deeply  grieving  those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  for  their 
souls;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  pastor  who  will  suffer  most,  al- 
though it  may  be  in  meek  and  magnanimous  silence,  is  just  the  man  who 
has  most  at  heart  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  Happily  these  squalls  blew 
over,  and  led  Dr  Stark  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  respect,  reputation,  ami 
usefulness. 

Ip  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  amidst  growing  acceptance  among  the 
churches,  Dr  Stark  was  called  on  lo  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  union 
of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Secession.  Into  this  movement  he  entered  with  tho 
utmost  cordiality.     Hia  correspondence  with  Dr  Ileugh,  shows  with  what 
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devout  joy  and  thanksgiving  he  witnessed  the  consummation  for  which  lie 
had  so  zealously,  laboured. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 823,  he  filled  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  United 
Synod, — and  during  the  same  autumn,  was  honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree 
in  divinity,  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  United  States. 

Dr  Stark  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  wus  the  granddaughter  of  Mr 
Moncrieff  of  Culfargie,  one  of  the  Secession  fathers.  He  married  next  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Heugh  of  Stirling.  Both  unions  were  peculiarly 
happy.  But  his  married  life  was  exercised  with  repeated  and  severe  trials. 
Much  of  the  interest  of  the  memoir  consists  in  the  notices  of  a  beloved  child, 
the  fruit  of  the  second  marriage,  who,  from  infancy,  gave  many  tokens  of  a 
sweet  and  heavenly  temper,  and  who  was  cut  off  when  approaching  to  early 

In  church  polity  Dr  Stark  was  a  Voluntary,  decided  and  strenuous,  but 
tolerant  and  charitable.  With  his  usual  spirit  of  true  catholicity  and  en- 
lightened zeal,  he  regarded  enlarged  efforts  in  the  United  Secession  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  movements  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  land.  Alike  removed  from  the  love  of  innovation,  and 
from  a  weak  attachment  to  routine  in  the  means  of  doing  good,  he  cordially 
took  part  in  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  awaken  the  churches  and  the 
world  to  a  deeper  sense  of  Divine  things.  While  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  reviving  the  cause  of  genuine  godliness,  lie 
made  it  his  business  to  work  and  to  pray,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by 
the  sanguine  speculations  in  which  many  indulged. 

During  the  summer  of  1839,  his  health  somewhat  failed.  Shortly  after, 
this  gave  rise  to  measures  to  procure  for  him  a  colleague.  The  usual  steps 
having  been  taken,  his  people  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  associated  with  their 
aged  pastor,  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Rev.  John  Edmond,  the  talented 
and  accomplished  author  of  this  memoir.  Never  was  collegiate  connection 
more  perfectly  harmonious — more  gratifying  to  the  people  of  their  cure — 
more  creditable  to  the  parties  themselves. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  controversy  on  doctrinal  points  sprang  up  in 
the  United  Synod.  Dr  Stark's  theology  was  that  of  the  Erekines  and  the 
-other  fathers  of  the  Secession.  Deep  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  in 
the  subsequent  discussions.  But,  from  a  growing  aversion  to  take  any  active 
part  in  public  business,  he  spoke  little,  and  published  none,  on  questions  on 
which  all  would  have  been  grateful  to  hear  his  voice.  His  concurrence  with 
hts  honoured  relative  and  friend,  Dr  Heugh,  in  the  opinions  expressed,  and 
the  course  adopted  by  that  ornament  of  our  church,  gave  proof  of  the 
moderation  of  his  views  ;  and  being  generally  understood,  had  a  favourable 
influence  in  calming  the  irritations  of  controversy.  At  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Synod,  during  that  period  of  agitation,  "he  had  somewhat  prepared 
himself  to  speak,  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  obligation  to  do  so ;  but  at 
the  hour  when  he  should  have  risen  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  brethren,  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  was  silent."  His  silence  on  this  occasion  was 
the  "  subject  of  somewhat  poignant  regret.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Heugh, 
written  soon  after,  he  laments  itj  and  I  have  beard  him  refer  to  it  more 
than  once,  and  designate  it  an  act  of  sinful  cowardice."  Mr  Edmond,  justly 
we  suspect,  considers  Dr  Stark's  reluctance  to  make  a  public  appearance  ou 
the  said  occasion,  as  a  premonition  of  the  illness  by  which  he  was  ultimately 
disabled.  But  it  was,  we  believe,  not  less  the  effect  of  that  modesty  which, 
with  all  the  high  endowments  of  the  man,  was  one  of  Dr  Stark's  characteristic 
features.  __._  B 
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Not  long  after,  Dr  Stark's  health  sustained  a  severe  stock  from  a  train 
affection,  of  which,  after  recovering  from  its  immediate  effects,  he  wa» 
able  Co  give  a  very  descriptive  account : — "  On  rising  out  of  bed  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  something  heavy,  sluggishly  meting  within 
the  cranium,  so  that  he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk.  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  1 
hod  neither  giddiness  nor  pain ;  my  mind  was  rniafibcted,  for  I  made 
some  experiments,  as  I  could,  to  ascertain  my  actual  condition.'*  How 
calm  and  enviable  his  s&tte  of  mind,  map  be  judged  from,  a  letter  to  Dr 
Heugh,  "  I  thought  of  death  as  at  hand,  and  tried  to  rest  on  the  tbundadte 
God  has  laid  in  Zion,  to  trust  in  the  iaithM  saying,  in  the  name  of  the  just 
God  and  the  Saviour.  But,  though  I  was  enabled  to  maintain  composare, 
yet  my  perceptions  were  not  vivid,  and  wnun  reflecting  afterwards,  I  was 
afraid  that  my  composure  might  rather  he  nailed  stupidity.  At  any  rats, 
the  Lord  has  given  raw  a  merciful  warning,  that  in  such  an  tour  an  I  think 
not  He  may  call  roe  hence.  May  H«  himself  make  me  ready,  and  perfect 
that  which  oeneerneth  me  I  I  would  renounce  all  confidence  in  the  He*. 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  hone  in  God,  and  wait  on  Him  for  fulfilling,  in 
his  own  time  and  way,  his  words  of  grace  and  truth  for  hie  own  name's  sake." 

Dr  Stark  'survived  to  pass  through  varied  scenes,  both  of  comnbrt  and  of 
trial.  One  of  the  most  torching  passages™  the  memoir-occurs  in  theefosing 
soeneof  his  life.  Abeloecd  grandchild,  daughter  of  the  Ban.  William  Steven, 
while  sojourning  at  Loaahead  manse,  was  carried  off  by  rapid  oofloumntien. 
How  deeply  Dr  S.  felt  the  bereavement,  and  how  impressively  ho  was  enabled 
to  improve  it,  is  evidenced  by  an  address  to  the  young  which  he  delivered 
after  Miss  Steven's  death,  and  with  which  his  biographer  has  enriched  his 
pages. 

The  collegiate  connection  between  Dr  Stark  and  Mr  Edmond  having  bee* 
dissolved  by  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  another  sphere,  the  aged  pastor 
girded  his  loins  for  renewed  exertion.  But,  with  all  his  readiness  for  his 
work,  his  usefulness  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  won  suddenly  laid  prostntt 
by  a  complication  of  ailments,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  which  www  distress- 
ingly painful.  Never  did  the  gentleness  and  kindliness  of  his  nature,  his 
elevated  and  bumble  piety,  and  his  spirit  of  entire  resignation  shine  with 
such  peculiar  loveliness  as  in  the  last  days  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  lan- 
guage of  submission,  and  thanksgiving,  and  holy  joy  was  ever  on  his  Up*. 
When  no  longer  able  to  couunuuicata  with  attending  friends,  his  quivering 
lips  were  heard  to  whisper,  "  Come,  and  let  ns  worship  Him,"  just  at  oh 
spirit  was  about  to  wing  its  night  to  "  the  church  of  the  first-born." 

In  a  few  concluding  paragraphs,  Mr  Edmond  delineates  the  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  Dr  Stark.  The  portrait  which  he  draws  is  amply 
verified  by  the  biographical  details,  and  by  toe  discourses  which  conettMris 
the  bulk  of  the  volume.  These,  though  wanting  the  revision  which  they 
would  have  received  from  the  author's  hand  had  he  designed  them  for  las 
press,  are  possessed  of  great  merit,  as  sound  and  luminous  exhibitions  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  will  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  Dr  Stark 
acquired  as  n  preacher  and  as  a  divine  by  his  published  sermons  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  ministry.  His  mind  is  described  by  Mr  Edmond  at  of 
massive  strength.  His  thoughts  had  the  distinctness  and  precision  of  oas 
who  knew  his  subject,  smd  who  spoke  from  a  vivid  apprehension  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  under  a  deep  impression  of  its  importance.  Hence  the  weight  of 
matter  and  the  acceptable  words  which  characterised  his  pulpit  mtnistratjeae. 

Dr  Stark's  acquaintance  with  Scripture  was  very  remarkable,  and  extelitni 
was  the  use  which  he  made  of  this  best  of  qualifications  for  the  work  of  (he 
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pulpit.  Facility,  fulness,  variety,  and  aptness  of  quotation  impart  to  his 
discourses  an  unction  and  authority  seldom  excelled. 

lite  vigour  and  judiciousness,  the  high  principle,  manly  simplicity,  and 
thoroughly  honest  purpose  which  gnve  such  moral  weight  to  his  professional' 
appearances  pervaded  the  whole  man  and  the  manner  of  his  communication. 
Unbending  uprightness,  a  nice  sense  of  henour  sanctified  by  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  a  consequent  repugnance  to  everything  mean  in  conduct  orerooked' 
in  policy,  secured  him  the  promundest  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  and  who 
could  appreciate  the  things  that  are  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

Over  the  sturdier  features  of  hie  character  a  peculiar  charm  was  throws1 
by  a  guileless  simplicity  and  great  affections teness,  together  with  those  lighter 
graces  of  companionship  which  shed  their  playful  brilliancies  around  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  make  a  man  the  delight  of  his  family  and  friends. 

This  volume  is  got  up  with  surpassing  beauty.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
fine  taste  and  perfect  finish  with  which  it  is  executed — a  fitting  embodiment 
of  the  wise  connects,  the  holy  breathings,  and  the  lovely  character,  which  it 
chrorHfs  and  enshrines.  B. 
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It  is  scarcely  more  than  forty  years  since  steam  was  first  known  as  a  loco- 
motive power,  but  within  that  period  what  a  revolution  it  has  caused  in  the 
aspect  and  pursuits  of  society !  Neither  Darius  nor  Alexander,  neither 
Csssar  nor  Buonaparte,  has  left  the  impress  of  his  genius  so  broadly  and 
distinctly  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  on  the  habits  of  human  society,  as 
they  have  done,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  invented  the  steam-propelling 
System.  Every  week  the  railway  and  the  steam-boat  are  giving  us  a  new 
surprise  by  the  facilities  of  conveyance  they  afford.  Friends  and  acquaint* 
ances  from  the  utmost  corners  of  the  land — from  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth — and  whom,  on  the  ancient  plans  of  travelling,  we  could  hardly  have 
expected  ever  to  meet  again  in  the  flesh,  are  turning  up  to  view  at  railway 
stations,  and  drop  in  upon  us  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  if  they  were  our 
near  neighbours.  Nor  will  any  sensible  man  venture  to  say,  that  the  system, 
from  which  all  these  wonders  have  resulted,  has,  as  yet,  reached  to  anything! 
like  its  full  development.  Already  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  English 
lawyer,  or  a  Scotch  minister,  to  spend  the  few  weeks  of  bis  summer  holidays 
in  a  trip  to  Niagara  or  Pesth,  Grand  Cairo  or  Jerusalem;  and  that  an 
ardent  traveller  will  be  able  to  accomplish  still  greater  feats  of  this  kind 
within  the  same  space  of  time,  two  or  three  years  hence,  the  best-informed 
observers  of  the  past  will  be  the  readiest  to  believe. 

The  parish  minister  of  Dolphin  ton  has  had  a  summer  jaunt  on  the  new  plan. 
Two  members  of  his  family  having  arranged  to  proceed  to  India  by  the  route 
through  Egypt,  Dr  Aiton  determines  to  give  them  a  Scotch  convoy  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea;  and  varying  the  course  homeward,  he  comes  round  by  Pales- 
tine, Greece,  and  Italy.  The  notes  of  his  trip  form  an  instructive  and  most 
entertaining  sketch  of  the  lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope.* 
We  are  not  careful  to  cherish  the  critical  vein  while  accompanying  the 
Doctor  in  his  progress  through  these  interesting  countries,  else  we  should 
take  exceptions  at  greater  length  than  we  now  do  to  certain  things  in  his- 
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■volume.  The  composition  is  frequently  !oos<e  and  rambling ;  an  inelegant 
8nd  slang  expression  often  jars  the  harmony  ;  occasionally  even  a  slip  in 
grammar  marks  the  haste  with  which  the  author  has  extended  the  jottings 
of  his  journal ;  and  throughout  there  is  an  air  of  swagger  which  cultivated 
leaders  will  dislike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  marked  by  qualities 
of  the  very  highest  value  in  a  book  of  travels.  It  is  lively,  natural,  vigor- 
ous, dramatic,  with  just  as  much  of  a  hearty  energetic  egotism  as  compels 
one.  to  remember  who  is  speaking,  and  to  look  at  every  scene  from  the 
author's  point  of  view.  Dr  Alton's  professional  pursuits  as  a  minister,  not 
to  say  his  inclinations  and  intelligence  as  a  Christian,  well  qualify  him  fur 
the  task  of  illustrating  questions  in  Bible  topography,  when  these  present 
themselves ;  and  though  his  jocularity  and  devoutness  arc  not  always 
assorted  in  the  best  manner,  the  reflections  he  introduces  of  a  pious  mid 
practical  character,  are  in  keeping  with  his  office  as  a  pastor  and  divine. 

Our  readings  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the  Crusaders  can  hardly  have 
prepared  us  for  the  modem  Style  of  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Instead  of  looking  out  for  a  staff  and  wallet,  our  stalwart 
pilgrim  from  Dolphin  ton  takes  out  a  ticket  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  finds  his  way  to  Joppa  amidst  comfort 
»nd  splendour  such  as  the  best  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  could 
not  secure  for  him.     Of  the  steamers  on  this  line  Dr  Aiton  observes: — 

"  These  steamers,  the  '  Himalaya,'  for  instance,  now  building— measure  upwards  of  three 
thousand  tons,  and  are  propelled  by  engines  nf  twelve  hundred  horses'  power.  They  realise 
a  rate  of  speed  equal  to  that  of  eighteen  miles  in  the  hour  ;  and  in  spite  of  both  wind  and  tide, 
going  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  daily,  they  reach  Alexandria  in  a,  week.  In 
on?  of  these  steamers,  Cn?*ar  would  have  found  L  iiaself  not  merely  in  n.  floating  hotel,  but  in 
something  like  an  English  royal  borough  with  its  carpenters,  smiths,  bakers,  butchers  will 
and  pounds  of  tea  in  their  bones,  wine  merchant!  with 
nines  anil  six  thousand  bottles  of  inferior  liquid*, 

and  brandy,  confectioners  and  poulterers  with  their 

stick  of  game  and  fowls  almost  innumerable, — and  all  this  for  one  outward  and  homeward 
voyage,  notwithstanding  that  fresh  provisions  for  ibe  crow  and  passengers  are  taken  on  board 
at  every  foreign  port  which  the  steamer  reaches."— -P,  2. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  be  induced  by  this  tempting  bill  of  fare  to 
follow  in  Dr  Alton's  wake,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  the  passage- 
money  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria  (by  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  at  both 
which  stations  the  steamer  waits  long  enough  to  allow  the  passengers  to  sur- 
vey the  chief  attractions),  is  L.40, — with  five  more  for  gratuities  and  inci- 
dental expenses  on  shore,  en  passant. 

Your  steamboat  is  a  grand  leveller,  bringing  men  into  acquaintance  and 
into  community  of  interest,  pro  tempore,  who  would  be  long  of  meeting  with 
«ach  other  on  shore.  Here,  at  home,  the  humble  villager  may  be  seen 
pacing  the  deck  beside  a  duke  or  a  lord  bishop;  and  there  can  be  no-doubt 
that  such  intercourse  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween different  ranks,  and  so  to  advance  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.  In  ;i 
Mediterranean  steamer  the  medley  of  characters  brought  together  is  often 
still  more  incongruous,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  tbe  same  objects  on  a 
still  wider  scale.     Here  is  a  picture  of  two  fellow -passengers  on  board  the 

"  There  came  on  board  akGibralUr  a  Mussulman  from  Morocco,  Parrying  a  small  bag  of 
■coffee,  and  his  kettle,  Tor  pouring  out  cold  water  on  his  hodv  when  at  his  devotions.     He  wa. 

tall  and  handsome,  and  lie  wore  a  white  turban,  the  fold*  of  which  hung  down  over  b'u 
■nhuuldnni.     His  body  wa*  covered  with  a  large  and  long  blue  robe,  flowing  loosely  down  id 

his  beet*  j  but  Ilia  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  only  part  of  bis  feet  were  covered  wilt  a 
fair  of  broad  flat  yellow  morocco  slippers.  He  bad  a  fine  countenance  well  tanned,  a  tuna: 
tdaek  beard,  and-a  keen  piercing  eye.     After  talking  to  him  for  some  time.  Captain  Moresby- 
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introduced  ma  to  htm  as  a  *  brother  oft 


sterof  the  Messiah  nn  Lis  nay  to  Jerusalem.' 

ip  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said, 'Allah!  Allah!  Allah!' 
with  great  respeat.  He  clapped  raj  ahoulder  with  aBeo- 
tion,  and  then  muttered  a  prayer  in  the  Arabic  language,  probably  tl  '  '  '  ' 
to  Mabometauism.  I  talked  with  hiro  often,  and  learned  that  this  i 
and  that  on  tlua  ocoaaion  he  was  sent  by  a  rich  and  powerful  native  of  Morocco,  .  . 
him  thus  to  carry  his  sins  to  Mahonii-t's  coffin,  and  to  offer  up  prayers  at  Mecca  for  the  ani- 
mation of  his  soul.  I  brought  him  a  Dilib:  translated  into  his  uwu  language,  which  he  read 
with  apparent  ease.  When  he  offered  it  hack,  I  pressed  him  to  keep  it  as  his  own,  and  to 
take  it  home  with  him.  He  kept  it  for  two  days,  and  sat  over  bis  pressed  bare  legs  reading 
it  «n  the  deck,  saying  bnon  !  buon  '.  good  !  good '.  almost  every  tiuie  1  passed  him.     But  at 

Bible  to  him.  This  grieved  me  to  tho  heart,  as  I  had  formed  sangoine  expectations  of  open- 
ing up  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  But  I  was  sorely  disappointed,  and  proposed  to- 
renew  my  eiideaxours,  had  he  not  evidently  avoided  my  efforts.  Every  day,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  I  did  what  I  could  to  make  some  impression  on  his  in  in  d,  speaking  of  the  Messiah; 
hut  the  want  of  language  between  us,  and  his  unconquerable  blindness,  rendered  the  task 
hopeless  in  so  short  a  time,  respectful  and  earnest  as  he  seemed  to  be  on  religious  matters. 


Another  incident,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  sea  voyage,  we  intro- 
duce here  in  connection  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as,  in  the  progress 
of  our  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  revert  to  the  practices  of  the  Mobam- 
medan  worship.  It  occurs  when  our  traveller  is  proceeding  through  tlia 
wilderness  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez: — 

"At  several  places  I  had  noticed  sandy  hillocks,  and  I  afterwards  inquired  what  theao> 
were.  1  waa  told  that  they  were  the  graves  of  worn-out  pilgrims  on  their  weary  way  to  and 
from  Mecca.  When  the  film,  of  death  first  comes  over  their  eyes,  the  poor  pious  creatures 
begin  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture  for  themselves.  Before  death  finishes  his  work,  they 
select  some  little  hollow.  There  they  scrape  a  hole  to  lie  down  in.  They  heap  up  the  sand 
in  a  ridge  to  the  windward  of  their  bed.  While  they  have  strength  to  do  so,  they  rake  the 
loose  surface  over  their  body,  leaving  the  face  alone  uncovered,  that  they  may  look  hack  to 
Mecca  and  breathe  freely  to  the  last.  They  expire  with  the  prayer  fluttering  on  their  parched 
tongue,  that  the  next  kind  traveller  may  finish  the  work  or  their  burial  (  and  at  any  rate  they 
trust,  that  these  curling  breezes  at  twilight  will  carry  tho  little  ridge  of  sand  back  to  where  it 
came  from,  so  aa  to  protect  their  corpse  from  the  clear  eye  of  the  vulture,  or  the  keen  scent  of 
the  hungry  hyena ;  either  of  which  will  come  fifty  miles  for  a  carcass."— P.  BO. 

In  his  description  of  Alexandria,  Grand  Cairo,  and  tte  ascent  of  the 
Pyramids ;  the  journey  through  the  Desert,  with  the  meeting  of  the  caravans 
there,  Dr  Aiton  is  exceedingly  graphic  j  and,  particularly  in  the  last,  without 
that  appearance  of  effort  which  too  often  spoils  his  wit,  he  shows  a  taste  for 
broad  humour,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting  it.  His  visit  to  the 
slave  market  of  Cairo,  which  is  told  with  pathos  and  sound  feeling,  anr) 
other  sketches  of  Egyptian  tyranny  and  degradation,  furnish  a  mournful 
commentary  on  the  Scripture  predictions  of  tho  burden  of  Egypt.  Leaving 
Cairo  early  one  morning,  he  observes,  "  The  glai-e  of  our  torch  showed  us 
hundreds  of  human  beings  lying  about  in  the  lanes  in  all  directions ;  houseless 
and  homeless  beings  every  one  of  them."  Landing  at  Alexandria,  a  native 
porter  unloading  a  ship,  commits  sobm  mistake  in  the  operation.  "In- 
stantly two  sticks  were  laid  on  his  head  with  dreadful  effect.  The  poor 
fellow  seemed  to  be,  stunned  and  slupified  for  a  time.  On  this  account  it 
probably  happened  that  he  fell  into  a  second  similar  blunder,  when  a  stick 
was  thrown,  not  horizontally,  but  perpendicularly,  and  so  aimed  that  it 
struck  the  socket  of  the  eye.  In  one  moment  lie  lost  the  sight  of  it,  and 
the  ball  hung  by  a  ligament  on  his  cheek.  He  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  and 
staggered;  notwithstanding  which  other  two  cudgels  were  applied  to  hi» 
arm,  while  he  had  the  power  to  hold  it  up  in  protection  of  his  bead."     {>■ 

o,„.,Gooslc 
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the  same  occasion  the  first  sight  which  presented  itself,  reminds  one  of 
the  tyranny  which  has  prevailed  in  Egypt  from  the  time  when  the  Pharaoh 
arose  that  knew  not  Joseph : — 

"We  jumped  down  into  the  landing  bout.     I  was  scarcely  seated  when  my  son  said, 'Even 

'  tlie  forefinger  of  the  rujlit  hand.'  '  It  is' cut  off,' he  cried.  I  told  him  that  the  midlives  put 
out  the  right  eye  of  male  infanta  with  a  red-hot  wire  soon  after  they  are  horn,  lionee  the 
blindness  j  but  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  trembling  hand  miised  the  sight  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  wounded  the  eyeball  only  ;  hence  the  squinting.  Afterwards  the  forefinger  of  the 
:ght  hand  is  chopped  off;  and  all  this  to  disable  them  from  being  soldiers,  and  that  they  may 

iption.     Nay,  they  even  knnck  out  their  front  teeth,  to  incapacitate  tlffem 

irtridgc.     Hut  the  late  Faeha  was  nut  a  man  to  be  done  iu  this  way  by  a  set 


escape  tbo  conscription.     Nay,  they  even  knnck  out  their  front  teeth,  1 

from  biting  the  cartridge     But—. 

of  old  wives.    Be  railed  whole  regiments  of  cavalry  where  every  dragoon  was  without  bis  right 

eye,  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  and  liorti  his  front  teeth."— P.  42,  43. 

Arrived  at  Suez,  one  of  the  first  objects  with  our  traveller  is  to  survey 
the  adjacent  and  opposite  shores,  with  &  view  to  identify  the  scene  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.  His  esamtoation  of  this 
.much  agitated  point  he  sets  about  with  painstaking  care ;  not  only  reading 
the  accounts  of  other  travellers  who  have  entered  on  the  question,  and  seek- 
ing information  from  intelligent  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  himself 
wading  into  the  sea  to  test  its  depth  at  certain  places  alleged  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  minutely  comparing  all  the  circumstances  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  inspired  record.  Ilis  conclusion  is,  that  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  took  place  at  a  point  about  forty  miles  south  of  Suez,  and  wnere 
the  Red  Sea  is  about  ten  or  thirteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  to 
twenty-eight  fathoms  in  depth.  This  opinion  lie  lias  established  amah  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  the  process  by  which  be  arrives  at  it  deserves  to  be 
■examined  by  all  who  would  settle  for  themselves,  intelligently,  this  long  dis- 
puted question. 

returning  from  Suez  to  the  Nile,  and  then  dropping  down  the  river  in  a 
hired  boat,  manned  by  half-a-dozen  Nubian  savages,  Dv  Alton,  and  a  fellow- 
traveller  who  had  joined  him,  arrival}  at  Danietta—fv  fraud  dqtdt  of  Egyp- 
tian rice,  and  the  port  where  the  produce  of  Syria  is  landed.  Thence  they 
proceeded  by  ship  to  Sofia,  sad  next  on  mules  to  Jerusalem.  A  lively  pier 
ture  it  must  ba.vc  been  to  see  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  minister  of  Dolphin- 
ton  dressed  up  like  an  Arabian  sherk,  cudgelling  his  own  and  his  neighbours' 
mule  along  the  Plains  of  Sharon,  his  feet  trailing  on  the  sand,  and  entangled 
among  the  brambles  and  brushwood.     Here  is  his  portrait — 

"  I  was  olotbed  in  white  linen,  with  a  white  straw  hat  sufficiently  broad  in  the  brim,  and 
protected  with  a  turhan  of  cloth  around  and  over  it,  and  with  a  flap  banging  behind,  all  ta  keep 
off  thesun.  Oir  rand  above  this,  I  bad  to  keep  up  a  large  cotton  umbrella  well  lined  with  whits 
■eloth,  which  I  vainly  shifted  in  every  way  to  shelter  ma  from  the  intense  beat  darting  down 
from  the  sky  and  reflected  with  equal  power,  in  a  flamed-colour  vapour,  from  the  sand  betow. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  in  the  scorching  atmosphere.  The  snn  in  his  (teres  wrath  n»M 
overall.  The  Kz&rda,  the  scorpions,  an  ii  other  blood  -suck  ers  paatad  in  the  sultry  beat ;  and 
thousands  of  wasps  and  winged  vermin  hovered  over  me  like  a  cleud,  and  whirled  around  my 
nesdastfto.torturo  me.  As  one  was  driven  out  of  my  ear  another  want  up  my  nostril,  a 
third  popped ,  tirtuii  i  nBo.  teelegvi  --d  !Wlien  i  gftped  for  breath,  not  ■  few  darted  into  my  meatk, 
and  danestton  ihs-wioRrloiviwop/thtosL^ , ,  1  rootle*1!  that  everybody  wo  met,  in  addition  to 
their  bedclothes,  provisions,  pots  arid>uM,an'4  Wirier  in  vessels  like  bladders,  had  a  pair  sf 

C'stola,  s  crooked  knife,  and  two  daggers  around  hi»'bodyjBa»OBti(|t  his  side,  a  large  matofc- 
ek  gun  swung  behind  his  back,  and  a  lone;  spear  in  his  handshaking)  a.  tuft  of  camel's  hair 
dyed  black  at  tho  bottom  of  tlte  blade.  These,  I  thought,  were  tearful  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  sucb  dexterous  Arabs,  many  of  whom  bore  on  their  faces  plenty)  iff i  lean  to  testify 
that  such  weapons  were  used  at  a  time* — Pp.  159,  ISO.  .,[,    i 

Amidst  perils  by  robbers,  and  other  dangers  not  less  alarming,  Tie^'ap* 
proaobes  the  holy  city.     Hero  the  numerous  scenes  of  hallowed  events  are?  *■■ 
examined  with  enthusiastic  interest,  and  furnish  the  subject  of  much  vain- 
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able  description  and  observation.  We  hard  not  space  to  follow  him  in  hie 
walks  about  Jerusalem,  but  will  cull  a  'ow  sentences  here  and  there,  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  a  glimpse  of  the  p*  esent  suite  of  tho  fallen  and  forsaken 
city. 

"  Now  that  (he  first  gszc  of  curioeity  lini*  subsided,  and  the  more  novelty  of  such  sublime 
scenes  of  desolation  had  passed  away,  to  for  from  being  joyful  at  what  I  had  accomplished,  I 
felt  something  unusually  heavy  and  humbled  at  the  hoort.  The  impression  was  so  in  tense  that  a 
kind  of  faiotness  came  over  me,  and  without  thinking  of  it  or  being  able  to  prevent  it,  I  lint 
burst  into  tears,  and  then  gave  utterance  to  prayer.  1  saw  already  seui-.il  ■(red  and  feeble 
Jews,  mean  and  melancholy,  engaged  at  their  devotions,  muttering  t|,,_,  Imw  aloud, and  tearing 

their  fathers  to  restore  to  them  the  sceptre  that  had  passed  away,  and  to  send  them  the  Mes- 
siah that  this  land  might  be  theirown.    I  thought  the  cvimjldunee  remarkable,  when  '  beard  at 

"una  i»  long  triumphant  chorus,  *  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pnfphet." 

»  In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Clraroli  of  (he  Holy  Sepulchre, 
in  the  world.    It  was  remarkable  to  And  this  burial-piece  of  ou 

eoldiors.  A  great  crowd  was  pressing  for  admittance,  and  their  struggles  were  scarcely  be- 
coming their  character  aa  pilgrims.  1  entered  the  largo  circular  halt  supported  by  a  colon- 
nade of  eighteen  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  dome.  Local  tradition  has' fixed  thin 
remarkable  spot  u  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Immediately  within  tbe  door  there  is  a  large,  flat 
atone  en  the  floor,  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and  having  lamps  suspended  over  it.  The  pilgrims 
wane)  poshing  towards  it,  some  of  them  even  on  their  knew;  and  tbeyaH  kissed  it,  and  pro- 
strated themselves  before  it,  and  offered  up  pnjere  in  holy  adoration,  Tin*  is  said  to  be  the 
■tone  on  which  the  body  uf  our  Lord  was  washed  and  anointed  for  the  tomb.  But  everything 
■■round  is  hallowed  by  events  unparalleled  in  the  theatre  of  this  lower  world.  Turning  to  the 
-left,  end  proceeding  a  little  forward,  I  came  to  a  round  space  immediately  under  the  dome, 
surrounded  with  large  columns  that  support  the  gallery  above.  In  the  midst  of  this  space 
there  ia  a  pavilion  containing  tbe  Holy  Bepnlehro.  At  one  end  it  is  rounded,  and  in  the 
owtsids  of  it  there  are  arcades  for  prayer.  At  the  other  end  it  is  squared  off,  and  furnished 
wttb  a  platform  in  front.  Tbe  Sepulchre  is  thus  enclosed  in  an  oblong  monument  of  white 
marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  coratess,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  marble  cupula. 

Within  there  are  two  small  sanctuaries,  in  tho  front  of  whiah  stands  a  block  of  polished  marble 
■boat  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  Ben  eat,  it  is  said,  the  angel  who  announced  tbe  tiding!  of 
tne> blessed)  reaurrectloTi  to  Mnry  Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  tho  mother  of  James: 
*  Bo  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen,  an  bo  said  :  (tome  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.' 

*  doing  forward  about  a  yard,  a  certain  is  drawn  aside,  and  I  was  told  to  take  off  my  shoes, 
I  tkonv stepped  down,  and  bending  with  my  hand*  on  my  knees,  I  entered  a  low  narrow  door 
into  a  smalt  apartment,  lighted  up  with  a  profusion  of  golden   lam--    — "' 
preeeive  atmosphere  of  incense,  and  simply  adorned  with  a  variety  of 

vane  tbe  mansion  of  the  Saviour's  victory,  where  he  burst  asunder  the  fetters  of  death,  and  1 
frees  the-  dast  of  mortality.  On  m<  right  hand  was  the  grave  in  which  his  body  was  burie 
Isaaeave.  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  laid,  bos  be- 
assmfasl  with  marble  to  protect  it  from  injury  by  pilgrims  chipping  the  rock  with  hamme 
and  carrying  away  the  fragments.  Two  young  Greek  women*  dressed  in  white,  with  eo 
■umptive  faces  and  a  hectio  flush,  were  bending  over  the  tomb  in  the  attitude  of  very  fervo 

'-  —  *i- '--■■  '  — ' ■     Tl —  — '  lobe  sisters,  and  down  their  pale-  atarWu  faces,  u 

r  tbe  tomb,  tnemhled,  * 


■pentance,  faith,  and  mercy,  for  myself,  my  family,  my 

tnew  my  heart,  I  may  say  that  the   gratitude  of  It 

m  Saviour  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  on  high.    Alone  and  in  silence,  at 


uid  friends.     And  In  so  far  as  I  knew  my  bt 
■    '  with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the  throne  of  the 

ised  centre  of  the  world,  and  far,  far  from   , 

■e  God,  and  all  the  places  and  persons  in  the  East  Ini 


the  supposed  centre  of  the  world,  and  far,  far  from  home,  I  tried  fervently  to  ren 
■Ins  before  God,  and  all  the  places  and  persons  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Europe  moat 
and  dear  unto  me.  I  rose,  pulled  a  flower,  which  was  afterwards  sent  home  to  my  dear  daughter 


visitors,  for  not  more  than  three  or  four  can  be  admitted  at  a  time. 

"  Without  and  around  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  but  still  under  the  dome,  there  wesacrowd 
of  pilgrims,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Syrians,  Maronitcs,  Greeks,  Arniinians,  and  Roman  Catholics, 

-•» ._..  —  il. i.i.  o —      "-"p  silence  obtained.    Every  body  seemed  pale,  and  as  if 

injr  traveller  was  admitted  to  the  grave,  he  seemed  to 
s  if  he  were  aboul  - 

most  ss  if  I  bad  bt 

,..„ (  "—Pp.  18I-1B3. 

**  Very  intense  indeed  were  my  feelings  when  I  approached  Gcthsemane,  and  the  solemnity 
was  elevated  when  I  noticed  that  no  adorning  whatever  had  been  attempted  at  tbe  spot  where 
the  Man  of  sorrows  suffered  agony  in  the  garden.  With  the  exceptions  which  shall  be  men- 
tioned, and  with  which  the  heart  of  every  pious  man  will  sincerely  concur,  the  grotto,  the 
rook,  and  the  whole  garden  of  Gctbsemaae,  still  present  almost  the  same  appearance  they 
probably  presented  in  that  awful  night  *  when  the  heathen  raged  and    tlie  people  ima- 

o,-»Googlc 


prostrate 

«  tbe  marhle  floor. 

Dee 

niggling  for  breath. 

1  in   then 

of  his  fra 

e  to  face. 

When  I 

entered,  I  f 

count  of  th 

deeds  d 

ne  in  tbe 
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.  gined  vain  things.'  The  only  material  alteration  effected  has  been  the  building  of  a.  wall,  of 
stone  and  lime  fifteen  feet  high  round  tbe  sacred  spot,  by  the  Mahometan  authorities,  to  pre' 
vent  Christian  pilgrims  from  destroying  the  olive  trees  by  carrying  off  twigs  and  even  branches 
:  os  rolies  of  the  spot.  Turning  the  northern  corner,  with  face  eastward,  I  came  to  tbe  door 
of  the  garden,  which  I  found  looked.  But  I  had  procured  a  Turkish  permit,  and  bad.  been 
told  the  hour  at  which  I  would  be  received  ;  and  thus  although  nobody  answered  my  tint  call 
at  the  door,  I  knocked  loud  and  long,  whon  at  last  a  little  bandy-legged  bronzed  sinewy  Arab 
opened  the  door  from  within,  rubbing  his  eyes  to  convince  me  that  lie  had  been  sound  asleep, 
lliit  before  taking  me  into  the  garden,  I  was  shown  (he  spot  where  Peter,  James,  and  Jobs, 
were  said  to  have  tarried,  and  to  have  fallen  asleep,  while  Jesus  went  from  them  about  * 
stone's  cast  to  pray.  It  is  exactly  opposite  tbe  door,  and  upward  a  little  on  the  slope,  and  it 
presents  a  small  flat  of  atone  raised  a  little  from  the  rest  of  tbe  rock,  apparently  of  not  inacli 
more  extent  than  would  admit  of  three  or  four  men  sitting  or  lying  in  the  way  In  which  tbpj 
urn  aaid  to  have  been. 

"  The  principal  feature  in  the  garden  was  eight  olive  trees  gnarled  and  time-worn,  pro- 
bably the  most  aged,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  venerable  in  the  ubule  world.  Their  large 
trunks  much  decayed,  and  small  tops  of  foliage,  still  survive  the  lapse  probably  of  two  thousand 
years  or  more."— Pp.  '203,  204. 

"The  Jew  will  bend,  but  he  will  not  break,  I  saw  him  walking  down  tbe  south  and  east- 
ern slopes  of  Zion  towards  the  tombs  of  hit  fathers.  His  step  was  firm,  his  face  erect,  and  hi) 
frame  unbending.     Stem  and  steady  waa  his  eye,  hie  upper  lip  waa  well  drawn  hack,  and  bil 

mo  but  one  glance  of  his  eye,  quick  and  restless,  and  then,  lifting  it  up  in  defiance,  it  appear- 
ed to  take  in  the  whole  valleys  of  Jeho.-haphat,  and  Hinnom,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  at  i 
look  ;  and  giving  his  head  a  tun,  he  seemed  as  if  to  say,  this  holy  city  and  that  land  is  mine. 
and)  was  my  father  Abraham's.  And  you  are  a  Naiarene  intruder.  1  wandered  round  uu 
valley  and  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  down  past  the  garden  of  Gathsemane,  and  found  my 
1 1 If  among  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zcchariali.  1  heard  here  some  moaning,  muttering 
sounds  of  anguish  and  supplication.  1  followed  it  up,  and  there  on  his  bended  and  ban 
knees,  with  his  mouth  biting  the  dust,  I  found  the  samu  Jew  lamenting  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
nnd  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah/'— Pp.  31 1,  312. 

"  Still  tbe  Jews  as  a  body  fervently  expect  their  Messiah  to  come,  according  to  their  owl 
interpretations,  as  a  temporal  Prince,  to  redeem  Israel  and  trample  the  Gentile  nations  undst 
foot.  There  was  a  conviction,  I  was  told  by  tbe  English  Consul,  amounting  almost  to  a  est- 
tainty,  that  lie  was  to  appear  last  year  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  great  was  the  mor- 
tification of  Israel  when  the  year  1850  run  out,  month  after  mouth,  and  still  no  signs  appear 
ed,  no  stir  in  Palestine,  and  no  movement  among  Iho  nations,  or  any  of  the  isles  afar  ott 
It  was  noticed  by  one  who  stated  this  fact  to  me,  that  last  year,  on  the  morning  of  new  year1! 
day,  the  salutation  of  the  Jews  to  each  other  when  they  first  met,  waB,  the  Messiah  tkatl  conn 
this  year,  and  the  land  shall  now  be  ours.  Out  their  salutation  this  year,  it  waa  noticed,  wis, 
may  the  Messiah  come  this  year,  and  tbe  land  be  ours.  As  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
is  understood  and  admitted  to  break  all  contracts, — in  every  house  let  in  Palestine  from  opt 
Jew  to  another,  a  saving  clause  to  this  purport  is  inserted  in  every  lease.  Nobody  seemed  M 
be  able  to  explain  from  law  or  tradition  or  how  this  notion  first  began  to  obtain,  but  throngs 
use  and  wont  it  bos  now  become  universal.  It  probably  originated  in  the  shrewd  concenuu 
for  which  this  strange  people  are  remarkable  above  all  others,  that  on  the  return  of  tbe  Jem 
to  their  promised  land,  heritable  property  will  rise  greatly  in  value.  And  of  this  there  eaa 
be  no  manner  of  doubt." — l'p-  321,  322. 

Our  traveller's  note  on  visiting  the  Plains  of  Bethlehem,  must  close  out 
extracts  from  his  volume, 

"  The  plain  is  still  mainly  under  posture,  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  there  I  saw  shep- 
herds still  tending  their  Socks.  These  shepherds  have  great  influence  over  their  sheep.  Slant 
of  them  have  no  dogs.  Their  flocks  are  docile  and  domestic,  and  not  as  the  black-fared 
breed  of  sheep  in  Scotland,  scouring  the  hills  like  cavalry.  The  shepherd's  word  spoken  it 
any  time  is  sufficient  to  make  them  understand  and  obey  him.  He  sleeps  among  them  it 
night,  and  in  themorning  he  leadeth  them  forth  to  drink  by  thes  till  waters,  and  fcedeth  then 
by  the  green  pastures.  He  walks  before  them  slow  and  stately  ;  and  so  accustomed  are  tin 
sheep  to  be  guided  by  him,  that  every  few  bites  they  take  they  look  up  with  earnestness  t* 
see  that  he  is  there.  When  lie  rests  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  shady  place,  they  b> 
around  him  chewing  the  cud.  He  has  generally  two  or  three  favourite  lambs  which  dwrt 
mix  with  the  flock  but  frisk  and  fondle  nt  his  heel.  There  is  a  tender  intimacy  between  tbe 
Ishmaelite  and  his  flock.  They  know  his  voice,  and  follow  him,  and  he  carelh  for  the  sheep. 
He  gathereth  bis  Inmhs  and  seeketh  out  his  flock  among  the  sheep,  and  gently  leadeth  them 
that  are  with  young,  :.nd  carrieth  the  lambs  in  hii  bosom.*—  Pp.  229,  230, 

r  A  ride  to  Jericho,  and  a  "reception"  by  the  sheik  of  that  city  of  tin 
palm  trees,  leads  to  a  novel  exposition  of  a  well-known  scripture  incident. 
On  occasion  of  this  interview  to  which  the  travellers  are  admitted,  the  sheik 
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has  presented  to  him,  among  other  emblems  of  authority,  an  upper  garment, 
coloured  in  a  manner  resembling  our  Highland  tartan.  This  circumstance  re- 
minding him  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  Dr  Aiton  conjectures  that  the 
presentation  of'such  a  gift  by  Jacob',  was  virtually  an  investing' of  Joseph  nidi 
tho  right  of  the  first-born,  and  a  subjecting  of  all  the  other  brethren  to  his" 
authority,  as  sheik  of  the  family.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  reconcile  this  view 
(if  Jacobs  conduct,  with  his  rebuking  of  Joseph  for  the  dreaming  of  dreams 
importing  a  dignity  somewhat  resembling  that  which  Jacob  himself  is  here 
supposed  to  confer.  Gen.  xxxvii.  10,  "Shall  I,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy 
brethren,  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth."  It 
would  be  remarkable  also  if  Reuben,  the  brother  chiefly  affected  by  ibis 
supposed  alienation  of  the  sheikdom,  were  the  only  one  of  them  unwilling 
to  resort  to  means,  at  last  resorted  to,  for  preventing  a  measure,  apparently 
h>  injurious  to  himself.     Gen.  xxvii.  22,  29  j  xlii.  22. 

On  visiting  the  Dead  Sea,  Dr  Aiton  revives  a  speculation  about  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  through  which  that  mysterious  lake  disposes  of  its  super- 
fluous waters,  by  pouring  them  into  the  lied  Sea.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  does  not  eliminate  his  opinion  so  distinctly,  or  with  such  convincing 
evidence,  as  be  does  that  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  so  that  it 
deep  discovery  is  left  for  the  exploration  of  some  future  wanderer  iu  tho 
bind  of  the  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  nn  account 
of  the  present  slate  and  prospects  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information  on  that  subject.  The 
author  earnestly  urges  upon  the  various  presbyteriau  bodies  in  Scotland,  tho 
propriety  of  a  joint  mission  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  points  out  different 
stations  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  where  the  operations  of  such  a  mission 
might  be  advantageously  commenced.  Dr  Aiton  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
:i  society  already  exists  in  Scotland,  resting  on  tho  broad  basis  which  he 
recommends,  or  rather,  indeed,  on  a  still  broader  basis,  as  it  includes  also 
evangelical  Christians  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  do  nominations — to 
whose  hands  u  Jewish  mission  to  Palestine  lies  most  naturally.  We  have 
no  doubt  tliat  "  The  Scottish  Society  for.  the  Conversion  of  Israel,"  needs  but 
the  zealous  counsel  and  support  of  a  few  "  Friends  of  Israel "  like  Dr  Aiton, 
to  adopt  at  once  bis  proposal  in  this  matter. 

We  could  willingly  follow  our  author  in  hi3  homeward  route  through 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  visits  the  sites  of  the  Seven  Apocalyptic  Churches, 
to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  but  we  have  exceeded  our  space.  Let  our 
readers  see  to  procure  Dr  Alton's  work,  or  have  it  voted  into  their  congre- 
gational and  public  libraries.  Abating  the  few  peccadilloes  already  referred 
to,  against  good  taste  in  the  use  of  words,  the  volume  has  afforded  us  un- 

n lifted  gratification.  Such  a  book  of  travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
d,  is  not  like  to  be  furnished  often  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
fatigues  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  author,  none  but  some  Scotch  giant 
like  himself,  well  braced  and  hardened  to  die  keen  breezes  which  sweep  the 
wild  moorland  around  Tin  to,  will  care  much  to  undertake,  even  if  room 
were  left  for  them  in  the  extension  of  tho  railway  system  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia;  and  if  they  should  once  more  be  encountered,  we  almost  despair  .of 
having  them  again  described  by  a  narrator  so  halo  and  hearty,  as  the 
r  of  Dolphin  ton. 
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THE  HYMN  BOOK.* 

Oh  the  6th  of  this  month  (November),  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Die  author  of 
"Gospel  Sonnets"  died.  The  Associate  Synod,  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  Psalmody,  had,  some  years  before,  entrusted  liim  with  the  preparation  of  a 
"  Book  of  Scripture  Songs."  The  congenial  task  had  been  nearly  completed.  The 
songs  had  been  drafted  off  in  his  singular  short-hand,  and  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  hear  them  read,  to  see  the  manuscript  extended,  and  to  report : — when, 
unhappily,  his  death  intervened.  The  design  was  then  abandoned  by  the  Synod 
—it  might  be  partly  out  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  their  "sweet  singer" — and  no 
one  it  seems  was  appointed  to  decipher  and  arrange,  "for  use  of  worship,"  those 
scattered  leaves  of  song  left  strewn  outside  his  grave. t 

That  same  year  Ralph  Krskine's  funeral  darkened  the  streets  of  Dunferm- 
line, Gillespie  had  vacated  his  church  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Car- 
nock,  while  the  General  Associate  Synod  was  holding  its  separate  sittings  across 
the  Forth  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  full  concert  of  praise,  for 
which  the  note  of  preparation  had  been  struck  by  the  hand  of  the  dying  Erskine, 
should  have  been  deferred  a  whole  century,  till  the  three  denominations — too  long 
going  asunder,  had  assembled  in  one  chnrch  to  "  lift  up  the  voice  together,"  and 
"dwell  together  as  brethren  in  unity."  May  all  the  discords  in  their  by  part 
history  be  now  resolved  into  richer  harmonies  of  praise  ! 

At  length,  then,  our  United  Presbyterian  Church  receives  the  Hymn  Beok. 
An  earnest  desire  for  an  enlarged  "  service  of  song  "  has  been  spreading  through 
our  communion  for  some  time  past.  To  this  various  causes  have  contributed. 
The  recent  union  of  the  Secession  with  the  Relief,  which  brought  with  her  through 
the  gate  of  Canonmillsa  well-chosen  and  well-assorted,  though  still  incomplete,  col- 
lection of  hymns,  mast  ef  course  be  pointed  toss  the  proximate  cense.  A 1  read  y,  how- 
ever,  on  the  side  of  tbs  Seeedera,  movements  had  been  making  in  this  direction. 
Host  of  them  bad)  felt  that  the  Psalter  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  church,  or  rather, 
wo  should  say  {for  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the  two),  the  rhyming  Psalter 
of  Rouse,  was  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  modern  christian  worship,  while  the  use 
of  the  small  appendix  of  Paraphrases,  and  the  very  tiny  Postscript  of  Hymns,  con- 
fessed this  want  of  other  songs  of  praise,  without  satisfying  it.  t  The  Atonement 
controversy,  moreover,  however  much  in  some  respects  to  be  lamented,  had  ■cer- 
tainly deepened  the  tone  of  evangelical  piety  in  the  Secession  by  attracting  more 
gwmni  attention  to  the  heart  el  the  truth,  and  bringing  out  clearer  views  of  the 
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i  Out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  Psalms,  we  crave  to  protest  against  that  calumny.  It  is 
rather,  we  helieve,a  higher  appreciation  of  the  Psalms  that  hu  led  to  the  una  of  H  rains,  thong* 
leading,  m  the  first  place,  to  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  verified  Psalters.  For  oUFeeivas; 
we  have  strong  doubt*  of  the  propriety  of  versifying  the  Psalter  atall.  Hot*  could  Rouse,  Stern- 
hold,  Tate,  or  any  man,  however  gifted,  succeed  in  discoursing  the  varied  and  ever- changing 
music  of  the  many-stringed  lyre  of  inspiration  on  the  solitary  string  of  a  quatrain  etaaaa,? 
Raphael's  cartoons  represented  in  wood- cuts,— Handel's  Messiah  cut  down  into  Psalm-tune*, 
or  perhaps  Solomon's  temple  modelled  in  clay,  might  bear  Borne  such  relation  to  the  original! 
as  those  versions  set  to  our  eburch  music  bear,  in  our  estimation,  tu  the  Psalms  themselves. 
We  could  shew  a  hundred  instances  in  which  the  sense  is  veiled  by  die  translation,  cosrtra- 
dieted  by  the  metre,  and  annihilated  by  the  music.  But  in  fact  the  whole  system,  we  suspect, 
is  at  fault.  _  For  there  is  a  breadth  of  background  in  the  Psalms  that  admits  of  the  grouping  of 

BOt  be  made  to  run  all  one  way.  as  is  done  in  the*)  versions.  And  there  is  an  easeatUI 
quality  in  Hebrew  Psalmody  that  cornea  out  in  the  distich  and  its  parallel,  in  voice  and  echo, 

Stestion  and  response,  or  solo  and  chorus,  and  which  cannot  well  be  interpreted  except 

a  succession  of  light  and  shadow,— that  will  not  sing  to  a  Psalm  tune  which  is  evermore  re- 
peating itself.  Bui  this  is  a  broad  su'ject,  and  we  must  return  to  it.  Kyough  at  present  to 
remark,  that  those  versions  are  neither  eiaet  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  nor  adequate 
organs  for  christian  worship — that  they  depart  from  the  ancient  form  of  God's  word,  without 
meeting:  the  new  form  of  man's  necessitv.  and  set  the  example  of  coin?  bevond  the  text  of 

self- 

tf  prosody. 
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cross.  And  then,  the  mingling  In  Evangelic*!  Alliance  meetings,  and  elsewhere, 
with  Christians  of  other  communions  and  other,  hinds,  whose  bymni  drew  re- 
sponses from  brethren  of  the  very  "  Btraitest  Beets,"  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  tie 
progress  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  with  its  correlative  historical  movements, 
that  have  stripped  off  the  borrowed  Hebrew  costume  from  oar  national  churah, 
and  shown  lift  that  this,  after  all,  is  not  that  very  Zion  for  which  Judean  Psalms 
ihonrn,  supplicate,  or  rejoice — a  mistaken  sentiment  whhjb,  has  lain,  we  are  per- 
suaded, more  or  less  broadly  at  the  roots  of  our  fathers'  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
Psalter — and  not  to  mention  others,  the  rise  of  a  missionary  spirit  which  is  closely 
akin  to  the  spirit  of 'sacred  song,  and  the  reviving  lore  for  sacred  music  which,  we 
think,  when  thoroughly  baptised  into  Christianity,  shall  refuse  to  be  confined 
within  the  narrow -circle  of  the  Psalm  tunc— these  haw  tended  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  withal,  we  trust,  and  above  all,  the  awakening,  alike  through  sorrowful  ehrng- 
glee  for  truth,  and  joyous  movements  to  union,  of  a  new  life,  that  has  demanded,  and 
now  at  length  finds,  its  utterance  in  a  "  new  song." 

The  Committee  on  PsalmosV  dates  its  appointment  from  the  first  meeting  of -the 
(United  Presbyterian  Synod,  •  though  already  overtures  on  thesubjtct  had  been  made 
to  the  Associate  Synod,  and  adraftrlynmBook  prepared.  These  were  kept  in  abey- 
ance by  the  prospect  of  union,  f  The  committee  has  thus  concluded  the  labours 
of  five  years.  The  names  will  be  found  at  the  place  referred  to  in  the  mite,  and. 
they  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  whole  dnareh.  As  he 
'that  composes  good  hymns  that  shall  "  become  the  imperishable  inheritance  of 
the  people  of  Ood  J  ia  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  so  he  that  compiles  a. 
good  selection  is  more  worthy  of  honour  than  the  careful  chronicler  of  siege- and: 
victory.  We  almost  envy  them  the  honour  of  having  their  names  so  worthily 
associated,  and  sent  abroad  through  the  church,  and  down  to  posterity  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  excellent  and  prosperous  undertaking.  Glancing  hurriedly- 
over  the  list,  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  college  of  censors  has  been  mast  hsppiry 
selected.  It  embraces,  though  small  in  number,  a  goodly  variety  of  qnalifieatiane. 
-—Learning,  lore,  genius,  scholarship,  music,  and  poetry,  have  ail  their  represen- 
tatives ;  while  literary  criticism  is  guaranteed,  of  course,  by  the  presence  of  more 
than -one  to  whom  that  department  Is  familiar  ;  and  the  convener,  to.a  well-balanced 
share  of  higher  gifts,  unites  a  remarkable  tact  for  management,  and  an  unresting 
Activity,  that  has  enabled  hhn  to  steer  hie  vessel,  so  well  manned,  from  port  to 
port  during  her  five  years'  voyage,  and  in  spite  of  seine  threatened  stormsiand 
dead  lulls  Btrll  more  veiling,  to  bring  her  at  hist  triumphantly  into  harboor, 
artd  discharge  her  goodly  cargo  of  United  Presbyterian  Hymn  Books. 

Few,  probably,  of  the  many  thousands  thatshsll  use  this  Hymn  Hook,  will-form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  labour  its  preparation  must  have  octet. 
We  have  seen  nothing  of  it,  and  heard  bat  little;  bat  we  have  tried  to  picture  it.: 
First  of  all,  the  busy  in-gathering  of  Hynrn  Books,  of  all  sorts  and  from1  all 
quarters,  to  make  sore  of  having  all  the  best  hymns  and  missing  none,  tilt  Hymn 
Books  almost  numberless  are  piled  up  in  the  Committee  Rooms,  when  it  comes  to 
he  discovered  that  the  outlying  stock  is  still  exhaust!*™— that  of  making  many 
Hymn  Books  there  is  no  end.  Then,  the  more  mortifying  discovery  that  moat  of 
them  are  only  fit  for  being  thrown  away,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  venation' thatt 
such  rhapsodies  should  ever  have  been  written,  and  of  blank  astonishment  oast 
they  should  ever  have  been  song.  Then  the  pursuing  of  some  realty  good  hymn 
through  a  succession  of  volumes,  in  each  of  which  it  takes  probably  a  different 
shape,  and  the  original  type  of  the  Protean  performance  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 
Of  that  beautiful  hymn  for  the  "  Homo  Sick,"  §  No.  4J8,  we  have  seen  at  least  a 
dozen  different  editions,  besides  numerous  fragments  that  obviously  beiong  to  'it } 

»  Min.  of  Synod,  1st  8m.,  7th  Sed. 

f  United  I'resbjierinn  lisgasine,  Vol.  i.  p.  334.  J  Monteotnerys 'Christ ion  Psalmist.  ' 
"  g  "Blessed  are  the  bemerlek,  tor  the)  shall  reseb  home.™—  Lataler.  Bytheway.tuiafcsnn 
Is  assigned  by  the  Committee,  to  Diokson,  bot  the  hymn,  "O  Mother  dear,"  usually  asorived 
to  Diokson,  extends  to  more  thin  two  hundred  stanzas  ;  end  it  to  probable  that  the  nucleus  .of 
the  tfboleset  of  hymns  bnlhti  subject  iss-.ime  old  Orphic  or  Ossianic  melody  nblclitas  floated 
down  to  us  from  tlio  daik  ages.  See  the  exquisite  volume  recently  issued  by  Johnstone  and 
Hunter,  entitled  »  The  New  Jerusaiami."  to'wiubh  we  shall  afterwards  advert  more  full t. 
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but  the  original  has  never  yet  been  traced.  Most  perplexing  most  it  lure  been 
In  the  committee,  when  two  hymns  of  the  same  family  seemed  equally  beautiful, 
and  one  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  the  other  ;  or  when,  the  parent 
hymn  being  found,  it  had  to  yield  the  preference  to  one  of  its  own  offspring. 
Then  would  come  the  task  of  adopting,  or  framing,  titles,  and  of  choosing  proper 
texts  for  the  heading,  when  these  were  not  already  given,  or  finding  parallel  texts 
when  they  were.  And,  since  the  position  of  the  hymns  in  the  volume  is  governed 
by  the  texts  they  are  associated  with,  there  would  come,  in  connection  with  this, 
the  occasional  vexation  of  rejecting  a  good  hymn,  lest  the  department  it  belonged 
to  should  get  overcrowded,  and  the  kindred  vexation  of  accepting  one  not  so 
good,  lest  the  department  it  belonged  to  should  not  be  sufficiently  furnished. 
Then  the  balancing  of  merits  against  faults  in  single  hymns  ;  the  correcting  of 
faults  when  practicable,  that  the  hymns  might  be  spared ;  the  abridging  of  them 
to  bring  them  within  singing  length  ;  the  altering  of  their  forms  and  phrases,  to 
make  them  suit  for  praise ;  together  with  the  weeding  out  of  vulgarisms  and  the 
like-  all  this  would  be  no  labour  of  idleness.  And  we  can  easily  understand  how 
■  hymn  might  re-appear  some  scon-  of  times  at  the  bar  of  the  committee,  1m 
taken  home  in  the  intervals,  and  collated  with  kindred  hymns,  touched  and  re- 
touched, pored  over,  yearned  over,  even  prayed  over;  and  after  many  precious 
hours  had  been  spent  on  it,  in  cbainliera  apart  as  well  as  in  committee,  thrown 
•jut  after  all  as  salt  that  had  lost  its  savour,  and  could  never  more  be  salted. 

Three  times  these  hymns  were  offered  to  the  church,  as  the  Sybillitie  books  an  * 
said  to  have  been  offend  to  Tarquin,  and,  like  them,  each  time  reduced  in  num- 
ber, till  the  third  and  last  offer  was  accepted.  The  first  draft,  indeed,  was  not  the 
Hymn  Book  ;  it  was  only  a  reduced  list  selected  from  those  miscellaneous  mid 
chaotic  masses  we  have  referred  to.  In  the  second,  the  list  was  greatly  purged, 
while  some  new  hymns  were  introduced.  In  the  third,  a  hundred  more  wen:  struck 
off,  and  still  some  new. ones  added — bringing  the  sum  to  about  five  hundred. 
Though  that  exceeded  the  number  that  hitd  been  pi-escribed,"  it  has  received  th* 
Synod's  imprimatur,  and  with  a  few  additional  improvements,  has  been  issued. 
accordingly. 

Such  then  having  been  the  labours  of  the  committee, — and  we  have  said  nothing 
of  the  various  and  contradictory  reports  which  they  must  have  been  perplexed 
with,  from  ministers,  sessions,  and  presbyteries ;  as  each  new  draft  of  the  Hymn 
Book  was  made  to  cross  the  barrier  afresh,  and  every  member  of  Synod  was,  fur 
the  time  being  constituted,  d«  facto,  a  corresponding  member  of  committee ; — 
and  nothing  of  the  special  keen-eyed  care  l  hey  must  have  given  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  text  from  all  errata — since  the  book  is  necessarily  stereotyped  : — it  would  be 
most  ungracious  in  us  to  repay  their  gratuitous  labours  with  capricious  fault  find- 
ing, even  if  there  were  temptation  to  lio  so.  But  there  is  none.  How  the  division 
of  labour  was  sustained  in  the  committee  .we  cannot  tell  ;  but,  though  we  think 
we  can  discern  the  hand  of  another  and  nuest  powerful  analyst  in  the  index  of 
topics,  we  presume  that,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  burden  of  the  work 
must  have  fallen  on  the  convener.  To  him,  then,  and  the  Psalmody  Committee, 
we  crave  to  tender  our  opinion  of  their  Hynin  Hook,  in  the  shape  of  hearty 
tuanks.  We  would  say  broadly,  and  without  fear  of  challenge,  that  it  is  by  far  tha 
best  hymn-book  in  our  language  ;  and  if  this  is  the  most  we  can  sny  of  it,  it  is, 
perhaps,  also  the  least,  for  since  their  labour  was  purely  eclectic,"  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  best.  The  great  demand  for  it,  outrunning  the  rapid  action  even  of  the 
■team  press;  the  crowds  of  disappointed  applicants  still  besieging  our  publishers' 
doore,  have  forestalled  our  favourable  .opinion,  and  would  have  rendered  a  contrary 
one  too  late. 

Glancing  over  the  volume,  wa  think  that  the  method  of  arrangement  is  a  good 
one,  though  it  may  teem  to  stand  at  variance  with  an  instruction  formerly  given  by 
the  Synod  "  that  no  particular  order  should  be  adhered  to."  The  hymns  an- 
arranged  in  Scriptural  order  :  they  are  threaded,  so  to  speak,  upon  a  string  of 
Scripture  texts,  stretching  from  Oenesis  to  Revelation,— the  simplest  arrangement 
certainly,  and  the  best.     The  book  pursues  its  way  in  the  foot-prints  of  Scripture 

*  Synod  Minute*,  p.  196, 
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itself,  from  the  fall  to  the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the  judgment,  which  yields 
at  once  the  true  historical  arrangement  of  Scripture  facta,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
doctrinal  arrangement  of  Scripture  subjects.  N'orare  these  hymns  linked  on  at 
random  t">  the  Word  of  God  by  some  mere  verbal  or  other  superficial  affinity.  Sj 
fur  as  we  have  examined  them,  they  seem  to  be  the  unfolding  of  the  subjects  in 
the  text :  the  development  of  the  melody  of  jnui*  for  which  those  texts  furnish 
the  theme,  or  indicate  through  their  signature  the  key  in  which  it  must  range. 
Let  us  beg  special  attention  to  that  index  of  topics  at  the  dose.  It  presents  the 
contents  in  another  point  of  view,  as  the  subjects  arrange  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  respectively,  and  as  they  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Thus  it  combines  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  index  and  a  doctrinal 
summary.  On  looking  carefully  into  it,  we  have  been  reminded  of  wl int. Addison 
has  said  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  "he  had  found  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  (he 
contents  of  this  book  as  in  the  best  connected  story  he  had  ever  met  with.  Ii 
niijjkt  make  a  good  syllabus  of  pulpit  subjects  for  tiie  preacher — n  good  text-book 
of  lessons  for  the  Sibhath  school  teacher — a  good  directory  for  sacred  study  to  the 
private  Christian,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  used  for  these  purposes  in  days  to  come. 
But  we  must  ask,  What  is  the  proper  purpose  to  be  answered  by  a  hymn 
book,  and  how  does  this  book  answer  it  ]  To  these  broad  questions  (breaking  oft' 
at  present  for  want  of  room),  we  must  address  ourselves  in  future  numbers, 
probably  in  one  or  two  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  praise.  We  hold  the 
■  office  of  praise  to  be  threefold— direct,  reflex,  and  relative.  Directly  and  ease ntially 
it  worships  God;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exerts  a  salutary  reflex  influence  on  the 
worshipper  himself,  and  a  beneficial  relative  influence  on  those  around  him.  The 
altar  of  praise  yields  at  once  sacrifice  to  God,  warmth  to  the  ministering  priest- 
hood, ana  light  to  the  assembled  congregation. 

In  showing  how,  mid  in  what  proportions,  these  three  elements  are  combined 
iu  true  praise,  we  shall  furnish  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  composition  of  hymns  and 
hymn  books.  In  treating  of  the  direct  use  or  praise,  wo  must  show  how  the 
hymns  are  calculated  for  Divine  worship.  In  treating  of  the  reflex  influence,  we 
must  show  how  they  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  joy,  love,  and  other  graces  of  tha, 
Christian  life, — and  in  treating  of  the  relative  influence,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
hymn  books  as  confessions  of  faith,  and  illustrate  the  missionary  function  of  hymn 
singing.  We  may  offer,  too,  some  thoughts  on  the  neglected  theme  of  church 
music.  Farther  comments  on  the  Hymn  Book  will  be  distributed  through  the 
field  thus  indicated.  May  we  hope  that  the  Book  itself  shall  have  found  its  way 
pretty  generally  into  the  homes  of  our  readers,  and  the  pews  of  our  churches, 
bsfore  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it  again '? 
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"  And  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-born  «f 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne  ;  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid- 
servant that  is  behind  the  mill."— Exodus  xi.  5. 

"  Take  the  mill-stones,  and  grind  meal." — Isaiah  xlvii.  2. 

*  A  carious  allusion  to  the  quern  occurs  in  the  lit!  of  St  Culnmba,  illustrative  of  it*  dall; 
u>0  for  the  preparation  of  grain  for  bread, 

When  the  saint  studied  under  Si  Finnian,  every  night  on  which  it  fell  to  bis  share  lo  grind 
tbo  corn  with  the  querne,  ho  did  it  bo  expeJitiuuily  tint  his  companions  alleged  that  he  hud 

alwajs  tbo  assistance  of  an  angel  iu  turning  the  stone  ;  and  envied  him  accenting); Smith' t 

Lift  of  Culnmba,  p.  60. 

At  the  above  period, — that  is,  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  sixth  century,  tharecao  be  little  dwubt 
that  the  qneru  was  the  only  mill  in  use, 
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"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  f  akeri  and  the 
other  left."— Matthew  xxiv.  41. 

"  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,"  "  the 
sound  of  the  mill-stones." — Jeremiah  xxv.  10. 

" The  sonnd  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  in  thee." — Revelations 
xviii.  22. 

The  Hand-mill  was  in  use  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  consisted  of 
two  small  circular  stones.  The  loner  was  called  the  "  nether  mill-stone  "  (Job 
xli.  16),  and  the  upper  the  "rider"  (Judges  ix.  83;  2  Samuel  xi.  21).  The 
former  was  usually  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  bad  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre;  or, 
in  other  words,  was  slightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface.  The  upper  stone  had 
a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting  to,  or  receiving,  the  convexity  of  the  lower 
stone.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  top,  through  whicli  the  corn  was  introduced  by 
handfnls  at  a  time.  The  upper  stone  had  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  it  as  a  handle, 
by  which  it  was  made  to  turn  upon  the  lower  stone,  and  by  this  action  the  corn 
was  ground,  and  came  out  at  the  edges.  The  operation  occasioned  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  performance  in  a  great  number  of  houses  or  tertte, 
forma  one  of  the  sounds  indicative  of  an  active  population  in  the  East,  as  the 
sound  of  wheel-carriages  is  in  the  cities  of  the  West.  The  hand-mill  was,  as  now 
(for  it  is  still  in  exclusive  use  in  the  East),  commonly  turned  by  two  persons, 
usually  women, — and  those,  the  work  being  laborious,  the  lowest  maid-servants 
in  the  house.  They  sat  opposite  each  other.  ■  One  took  hold  of  the  mill-handle, 
and  impelled  it  halfway  round,  the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed  the 
revolution. 

Such  hand-mills,  which  were  called  Quems  or  Qnernfe's,  were  in  dairy  use  in 
the  highlands  and  remote  districts  of  Scotland  until  the  erection  of  wntcr-mills. 
rendered  it  "not  leisome  [lawful]  to  grinue  [grind]  corns  at  hand-mills  but  in 
time  of  neceMitie."  " 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  Scottish  hand-mills  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ;  and  they  exactly  correspond  with  those  need 
throughout  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 

The  peculiar  sound  Blinded  to  in  Scripture  has  not  escaped  theScottSsh  muse — 

"  How  it  cheers  the  hes4  »t  evil,     .     :,,.)!: 

And  sets  nil  heart-strings  dirlin*, 
When  comin'frae  the  hungry  hill, 
He  bears  the 'quernle*  blrlin'.*"t 

Moreover,  in  one  of  the  retired  villages  of  Scotland,  we  have  heard  a  very 
touching  confirmation  of  our  Lord's  saying — "  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  The  tradition  runs  that 
two  young  persons  were  once  engaged  in  grinding  with  the  quern.  The  daily 
supply  had  been  nearly  completed,  when,  in  a  moment,  the  younger  of  the  two 
bowed  down  over  the  quern,  the  handle  of  which  was  grasped.  "  She  was  not — 
for  God  took  her."  Her  mossed  head-stone  in  a  lonely  highland  churchyard 
meeting  our  eye,  recalled  to  our  lyart  cicerone  the  far-back  incident. 

5. 


"  The  oxen  were  ploughing."— Job  i.  14. 

"  An  heifer  that  is  taught,  and  leveth  to  tread  out  the  corn." — Hosts  x.  11. 

*  Statistics  of  the  Gild  of  Scotland,  euix. ;  and  Regiam  Majistatem,  fot.  MS,  Index.  We 
may  give  here,  in  externa,  the  decree  hen  mentioned :— "  In  1*284,  In  the  reign  of 
Alexander  HI.,  ft  was  provided— that  "na  man  «all  presume  to  grind  qnheit,  maishloclt^  or 
rye,  with  hands  myttio,  except  he  he  compelled  be  storm,  or  be  lock,  of  mills,  quhilfc  sould  grind 
the  samen.'  And  in  this  ease,  git  a  roan  grinds  at  hand  mylnes,  he  fall  gif  the  thretwin 
measure  as  ninltcr;  and  cif  ainc  man  con  travel  lies  this  our  pruhibhiou,  he  sail  tyne  bis 
on  m»y  be  consulted  on  "Querns,"  p.  150,426. 
i.  356  ;  and  see  Kitto  and  Eodie,  t*  toe 
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"An  half-acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow." — 1  Samuel  xiv.  14. 
"  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  1  was  chastised,  as  a  bollock  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke." — Jeremiah  xxxi,  8, 18. 

The  ox  was  used  in  the  East  in  nearly  all  agricultural  operations  ;  and,  within 
the  memory  of  many  now  living,  this  animal  was  similarly  employed  all  over 
Scotland.  Consequently,  it  was  as  usual  to  speak  of  a  "yoke  [or  team]  of  ousen" 
not  very  long  ago,  as  it  is  now  to  say  a  "  pair  of  horses ;"  and  the  terms  used  are 
still  preserved  in  oar  language.*  There  are,  too,  frequent  allusions  to  the  employ- 
ment of  "  ousen,"  in  Scottish  "  minstrelsie."  Thus  Fergusson,  in  his  Elegy  on 
Wilkie  says  : — 

"  West  wf  ballowM  drape  his  sawed  bier, 
Wbaaa  sangs  will  aye  in  Scotland  be  rever'd, 
While  slow-gawn  ouaen  turn  the  flow'rv  swaird.*'t 

And  more  reeently,  in  a  weH-fcnown  song? — 

"  Wlwn  *'«  the  MU  «ba  eastern  Ma 

Tulle  biichtm  time  »  near,  my  jo,  •> 

And  ousen  frae  the  furww'n  field 
Retnrn  <ae  down"  and  weary  0." 

The  "  ouscn-bow,"  a  piece  <ei  curved  wood  whiuh  was  put  round  the  necks  of 
the  ploughing  oxen  as  a  sort  of  collar  to  which  the  draught  was  fastened,  is  still 
to  be  found  about  remote  farm-houses  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  "yoke"  of 
Scripture  ;  and  well  do  we  remember  the  struggles  and  tossings  of  a  young  ox 
upon  which,  in  our  youthful  anxiety  to  confirm  the  prophet  (Jeremiah  xxxi. 
18),  we  had  placed  ah  old  "  onsen-bow,"  which  had  unluckily  f alien  into  our 
possession.  ' "  '  : '' 


oi-goad — "■«*»/*  *—;"'"'" 

"  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  which  Blew  of  the  Philistine* 
six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad." — Judges  iti.  81. 

"  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters — and  to  sharpen  the 
good* "—I  Samuel  xiii.  21. 

"The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads.''— Eccles.  xii.  1. 

The  "goad"  of  Scripture  was  a  rod  or  pole,  about  eight  feet  loag,  armed  at  the 
largest  end  with  a  piece  of  iron,  with  which  the  ploughshare  was  freed  from  clods 
and  earth,  and  at  the  smallest  with  a  small  spike,  by  which  the  oxen  were  urged 
on  in  their  labour.  This  goad,  which  was  called  a  "  gad,"  was  likewise  used  in 
Scotland,  and  the  person  who  managed  the  team  derived  his  name  from  it — the 
"gad-man,"  or  "gad's-man."  It  furnishes  our  old  divines  with  some  forcible 
illustrations.  Thus — "Afflictions  to  the  soule  is  like  the  gade  to  the  oxe,  a 
teacher  of  obedience."  J  The  "  goad  "  received  the  designation  also  of  "  bred ;" 
and  the  saying  of  King  Solomon  is  expressively,  however  homelily  enforced,  by 
the  old  Scottish  proverb—"  He  was  never  a  good  aver  [horse}  that  flung  at  the 
brod  j"  which  is  spoken  of  those  who  spurn  at  reproof  or  correction, — whom  the 
wise  man  calls  "brutish."  Nor  is  it  less  pithily  illustrated  by  the  following 
sentence  from  the  "  Complaynt "  : — "  Ane  ox  that  repugnis  the  brod  of  his  hira 
hegettis  doubil  brod d is,  and  he  that  mieprisis  the  correctione  of  his  preceptor,  his 
correctione  is  chnngit  in  rigorous  punitione."  § 

*  In  a  joke  of  twelve  "men  "  the  Banes  and  order  of  each  pair  ware  M  fcllowi ; — The 
flt-nowt,  the  hind-froek,  the  mid-frock,  the  fort-frock,  the  steer-drauga.1,  the  wyaerv  ;  i- «., 
thoae  that  turn  or  wind.— Aberd, 

T  Works,  pp.  2fl,  eq. 

1  Z.  Boyd's  La-it  Battell  of  the  Soule,  p.  10fi8. 
■f  Ooosplajot  of  Scotland.    Bdie.,  \mt\.    P.  43. 
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"  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather:  for  the  sky  is  red.  And 
■in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foal  weather  to-dav  :  fi>r  the  sky  is  rod  and  lowering." — 
Matthew  xvi.  2.* 

"When  ye  see  a  [the]  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway  yc  say,  Then 
coraeth  a  shower." — Luke  xii.  64. 

The  resemblance  which  we  hare  hod  occasion  to  remark  bel> 


is  and  those  formerly  prevalent  in  our  own  country,  is  surprising, 
■even  where  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  they  had  the  same  origin.  It  is  not  so 
grange  that  the  same  objects  should  excite  the  same  affections  and  the  same  fears, 
because  men,  in  general,  are  actuated  by  common  principles,  ond  have  like  con- 
cepts of  things.  But  it  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  that  where  the  expres- 
sions of  these,  and  of  the  facts  of  observation  are  entirely  arbitrary,  there  should 
be  an  identity,  or  a  striking  similarity.  The  "discerning  of  the  face  of  the  sky" 
of  the  Pharisees  is  *nbodied  in  Scottish  proverbial  weather-rhymes,  in  almost  thi 
very  words  of  the  inspired  narrative.    Thus  : — 

"  An  e'enia'  red,  an'  a  moroin'  graj, 
Sjne  we're  sure  o'  a  bonais  claj." 


an  e'en  in'  gray, 

a  westhertu'  [storm}]  Aaj." 


"  0  yo  hvpocritea,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  eky  ;  but  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times?" — Matthew  xvi.  S.  > 

Edinburgh.  A.  B    r. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  KEV.  ROBERT  CAMPBELL  OF  PETERHEAD: 

When  Aimer  died  and  was  buried,  David,  the  monarch  of  Israel,  from  a  heart 
-overflowing  with  grief,  said  unto  his  servants,  "  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel."  If  it  was  proper  and  becoming 
in  David  thus  to  feel,  and  to  call  upon  others  to  feel,  to  mourn  and  improve  the 
loss  of  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  "  captain  of  Saul's  host,  suruly  it 
must  be  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cherish  a  sad  but  sal ulary  .remembrance  of 
the  great,  and  the  good,  and  the  eminently  useful  in  the  church  of  God.  It  ia 
with  this  view  we  proceed  briefly  to  sketch  the  life,  labours,  and  death  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Campbell  of  Peterhead. 

Mr  Campbell  was  born  ut  Clerkshiels,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire,  in 
October  1776.     His  father  and  mother  were  distinguished  for  their  probity  and 

{'  iety,  lived  together  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
rought  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Robert 
manifested  from  his  youth  a  great  fondness  for  reading  and  study,  and  often, 
while  his  school-fellows  were  enjoying  their  innocent  amusements,  ne  was  found 
at  his  books.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  made  rapid  progress  in  learning,  and 
distinguished  himself  above  his  equals  in  age.  In  early  life  having  become  the 
eubject  of  religious  impressions,  he  united  himself  in  fellowship  with  the  Asso- 
ciate Congregation  of  Tarbolton  ;  and  here  it  was  his  high  privilege  to  enjoy  the 
judicious  and  profitable  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Mr  More,  who  was  justly  beloved 

*  Consult  Alford  in  lee.  ia  his  Or,  Test.,  wliicb  affords  two  interesting  clastic*!  illustration*. 
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by  all  who  knew  him,  and  of  whom  Mr  Campbell  always  spoke  with  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem. 

In  youth  he  felt  a  strong-  desire  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  his  pious  parents 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  gratify  his  pious  choice.  Accordingly,  having  re- 
ceived a  good  ordinary  and  classical  education  at  a  neighbouring  school,  he  re- 
paired to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  usual  number  of 
sessions.  After  which,  having  been  examined  by  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Divinity  Hall  under  the  care  of  that  learned  and  venerable  theo- 
logian Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk.  In  the  study  of  divinity  he  took  a  deep  and  lively 
interest.  The  prelections  of  the  professor  were  to  him  a  source  of  great  delight, 
and  he  often  recurred  to  the  happy  days  spent  on  the  hanks  of  the  Yarrow. 

Having  passed  the  usual  term  at  the  Hall,  and  undergone  the  accustomed  trials 
for  license,  he  was,  on  the  27th  March  1798,  sent  forth  by  the  presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock to  preach  the  Gospel.  As  a  preacher  he  was  very  acceptable.  Hia  dis- 
courses were  distinguished  for  solidity  and  acuteness  of  thought,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Divine  things,  and  perspicuous  and  felicitous  expression.  Some 
in  various  churches,  who  yet  remember  him  as  a  preacher,  can  tell  in  what  high 
estimation  his  public  labours  were  held. 
-  Among  other  places  which  he  visited  as  a  preacher,  was  Peterhead.  The  con- 
gregation there,  appreciating  his  mature  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  Divine 
truth,  and  his  earnest  and.  powerful  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart, 
gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to  be  their  minister.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Perth  on  the  27th  of  May  1802. 

Thus  settled  in  a  particular  locality,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  by  prayer,  diligence,  and  zeal,  snowing  himself  approved  of  God,  a 
workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 
Assiduous  in  study,  and  conscientiously  desirous  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  he  regularly,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  visited 
from  house  to  house,  instructing,  exhorting,  admonishing,  and  comforting ;  the 
couch  of  affliction  ever  insured  his  speedy  presence,  affectionate  sympathy,  and 
tender  consolations.  As  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  he  used  no  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  he  might  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jeans.  Thus  he  lived  and  thus  he  laboured  in  Peterhead  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  long  space  of  fifty  years,  working  the  work  of  the  Lord,  being 
in  all  respects  an  example  to  the  flock,  and  highly  esteemed  in  love  for  his  work's 

Till  near  the  end  of  his  days  Mr  Campbell  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  always  able  to  take  part  in  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  Hegavealectureto  his  congregation  about  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  On  the  Sabbath  before  his 
death,  he  went  to  the  pulpit  and  gave  suitable  directions  concerning  the  approach- 
ing communion.  On  the  Monday  after,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  afflic- 
tion ;  on  Tuesday  he  was  a  little  better  ;  on  Wednesday  he  became  worse,  and  on 
Friday,  the  28th  of  May,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.     His  end  was  peace — he  died  in  the  Lord. 

The  report  of  the  decease  of  the  venerable  minister  was  speedily  circulated 
through  the  town,  and  his  congregation,  and  the  community  in  general,  felt  that 
they  had  lost  a  father  and  a  friend.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June. 
It  was  arranged  that  a  religious  service  should  be  held  in  the  church  previous  to 
interment.  The  church  was  consequently  filled  by  a  large  and  respectable  company 
of  sorrowing  friends,  male  and  female.  All  the  ministers,  of  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  town,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Appropriate  prayers 
were  presented,  and  suitable  addresses  delivered  by  members  of  presbytery. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  discourses  suitable  to  the  occasion  were  preached  to 
crowded  Budiences,  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Angus,  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Jl'Gill,  Bigg  of  Gretna,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased.  The  following  sketch  of  Mr 
Campbell  is  drawn  by  his  old  acquaintance  and  highly  valued  friend,  Mr  Angus  : — 

But  a  few  short  weeks  ago  there  was  a  jubilee  in  this  congregation— the  eel e- 
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bration  of  the  all  but  completed  fifty  years"  of  a  beloved:  and  venerable  pastor^ 
ministerial  life.     It  was  pleasant  on  that  occasion  to  witness  the  demonstrations- of: 

your  unfeigned  and  warm  attachment  to  liini,  which',  years- had' n__   

tot  increased.  They  were  a  credit  to  yourselves,  and  a  tribute  everywhere  k 
throughout  the  religions  body  to  which. ho  belonged,  to  be  wall-deserved  bjr  lrim. 
It  was  pleasant  to  witness-  alio,  how  tile  inhabitants  of  your  town  of  every  claw, 
and  otiier  religious.,  denominations,  jninisture,  with  their  people,  pramnted  Hient? 
salves  immcswuely  and  ooodially  on  the  same  occasion,  to. add  til  tin  i iijii iiaMiini 
of  your  peculiar  regard",  those  of  their  own  raspsot  andesteerai  Ami  who,  of  aH 
that  were  present),  did:  net  admiro  the  chastened  gratification,  and  theniodeataatfr 
estimate,  combined i  w«tb.  gratitude  U>  the  Uod  who  had:  prosernsd:  hi*  life,  and/ 
sirpportaii:iiim.in  his- wort  so. long,  on  the  part  of  the  aged  paeton-f  Atninoiv, 
the  .fifty  yearn  oft  ministry  have  been,  but  fulfilled;  and  theme  is  tits  palm?*- death 
and  his  funeral ;  and  one  comes  among- your  with  a  »ensa  of  benassaneai,  and  the 
nwl  of- a>  providential  warning  in.  his  bosom^  torefer  to  ell  these  things  as  in.-  tits 
past  and  to  add  dobs  yen  from  a  poipit,  where  the  wonted  fane  amaU  ban  no  nuu* 
seen,  and  tiiu  well-known  voice  shaQ.be  no  mora  heard;  Asaareilty  yDajiimmm 
So  do  we  all.  The  brethren  of  his  presbytery  feel,  as  they  have  cause  tot  do,  that 
t hey-  will  now  ran*  tsese  oounaak  of  his- wisdom,  and  theaeesnvioes  ef  his  fmnafml- 
DHi,  which'  they  have  long-  vonied,:  deservedly  and.  nmchi;  aad.  aUr'the  more, 
hoeanse  tney  were.afftirdod^iilwajasiwitliont  thnlaast  ulHiji  nil  wiinipliiHi  Chrat- 
tam  diseipleahnpi  whieh  come*  ao  oftsn>  and  far  short  of  rasamblbnpCkriac,  may 
be  permitted  to  resemble  Him.  udren.  it  can,.  aniL  weep  over  tha  game  of  tfia 
"-friend"  beat  "sleepath."  Buheaannadly,  too,  we.mounrnot  asi  " refusing: tu be 
eoratbrtedi"  Itsvrald  iU  beconie'us.  It  wmrid  iilataartr  wita.tiDs«iutt«rBJioeeof 
a  cheerful  thankfulness  to.  God/for  his.gaoaiwsi  ta  your  paatmy  in  rahich,  ia  this 
plasK  we  recently,  indulged.  Tdiis  "shook,  otoorn,  ina-..gocd  .ol&age;"  has  now 
been  h newt-homed.  Tha  minister  who  atoad  b*»  us,  sad  toukj  dj  review,  im- 
every:  way  so  very  besoming,  of  liMloo^'perioiliof  service,  just,  m  iney  say;  ai«B 
lib* ordination  day  he'hiul  stood  uttJiaoMnojanssment^of  than- period:  before  adift 
fareat  andianse — ditrarent,.withi  tieieoujestiontof  twooiTnhrae  iridividona^I  nneW- 
-■■--*-  Ua«m)w.  "-finished  hia  oounss  *ittV 
'*  and  heard  the  "well  done..'"  of 
d:?  What  more  ahoulaY  wa  have 
looked  for?  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Iiord^  from  henceforth  ;  ysa, 
saith  the  Spirit,  fan  they  mat  fromithair  labours,  and;  their  woiisdo.falhiw.tiienis" 
If  anywhere  there  if  to  be  the  triumphing  over  death, — the  glorying  in  immea> 
tslibj,— -the  singing  of  the  song,  "'0  death  whero  is  thy  sting,  0'  grave  where  is 
thy  victory !''  is  it  not  in  our  Christian  churohoa,  in  the  assemraisa.  of  ntoaab 
Zion,  whore  immortality  is  the  heritage, and  death  tke  presogstive  as  well  as  life? 
And  vital,  there,  if  not  at  the  lennwL  from  among,  us  of  the  Christian  minister 
who  had  so  often  pronounced  in  public  his  Muster's  niiiiiiiiinlili  ihihIhj  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  thelifa;  in  me,  if  any  man  believe,. though,  he  were  id  sad,  y  at 
shall  helinn  and.  h«'  that  liveth  and.  befoeyetb.  in  mo. shall,  never  die  ;  bslieiset 
tHou  this?" 

Your  late  minister — I  may  speak  of.  tha  congregation  an.  baring:  identity —-was 
also,  your  first  one.  He  stayed,  long  wftfeyon  ;— howi  long,  mm  pared  witlr.  tie 
average  teimof  ministerial  ssrviee  !  He  was  able,  by  the.  good  hand'of  God  upon 
him,,  to  do  his  work  among  yon  wifehunugasUy  little  iniernsptioir  from.  illheaUi 
till  very'  near  its  close..  Even  since  tha  arrangement  for  lira  help,  which  hi* 
frailty,,  not  to  be  wondered  at  rarely,  made-  indispensable,  he:  haa  generally 
offieii^ed  among  yon  on:  one  part  of  every  first  day  of  the- week.  And  now  that 
lis  has  passed  away,  he  has  left  behind  htin  a  pleasant  and  odifyihg  memory,  not 
soon  to  perish.  I  would  say  to  you,  then,  in  the  words  of  tike  text  ou  winch  he 
praadied  about  thirtjwnine  y»ara  ago  to  anotlifflr-congregntion,  when  ho  waa-ealKd 
to  address  them,  aften  the  death  of.  their,  pastor,  an  attached  friend:  of  hie  ansa, 
and  my  sstesmed  predbeossor — '■  Bsmember  thesmwhiohibaiw  toe  rnla.  amc<ynm. 
who  have  spoken  unto  von  the  word^of  God ;  whorafsjttiblww,«orisideringitibiee«d 
of  their  conversation :  Jeaus  Gbxistihe  satno  yesterdny,  and;  to-day,  and/foj'  ■sweti.* 
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As  the  resurrection  body  of  the  believer,  although  differing  in  many  important 
particulars  from  his  present  one, — although  a  spiritual  body,  whereas  his  present 
a  a  natural  one,  will  yet  bo  the  same  essentially,  and  will  be  recognisable,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  as  snch  ;  so  grace,  while  it  regenerates  a  sinner,  mftkes  him  a 
spiritual  man,  does  nut  obliterate  the  characteristic  stamp  of  nature  on  him.  Even, 
in  the  days  of  ita  miraouloua  operation  it  did  not  this.  Even  then  there  was  a 
constitutionally  fiery  Peter,  and  a  constitutionally  mild  and  loving  John.  The 
properties  of  nature  are  usually  revealed  through  the  superinduced  properties  of" 
grace,  like  the  old  legend  on  the  parchment  through  the  new.  The  former  mingle 
with  the  latter,  and  modify  them  to  some  extent  in  making  the  individual 
character. 

The  mind  of  your  late  pastor  was  cast  by  nature  in  her  manliest  mould.  Of 
how  well  the  attributes  or  that  mind  were  typified  by  the  earthly  tabernacle  in 
which  it  dwelt,  it  signifies  not  now  to  spsak;  since  the  immortal  occupant  has 
left  that  tabernacle,  and  the  concealment  of  the  grave  has  claimed  it.  .  His  intel- 
lect was  vigorous.  Heeouldseea  matter  clearly,  and  keep  to  it  closely.  Not 
insensible  to  the  elegance  and  eloquence  of  expression,  and  not  incapable  of  them, 
he  dealt  with  thought  rather  than  language.  And,  for  this  reason,  probably, 
there  was  often  in  his  conversation,  and  in  bis  correspondence, — although  no  man. 
perhaps  ever  penned  a  letter  with  less  intention  than  he,  of  its  doing  more  than 
serve  its  ephemeral  purpose — as  well  as  grander  compositions,  a  remarkable  terse- 
ness1 and  point.  He  had  individuality  and  force  of  character  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  None  of  you  at  this  moment  has  any  difficulty  in  calling  him  up  before 
yourrnind's  eye,  in  his  mental  properties  and  manner  as  well  as  bodily  features. 
He  will  not  leave  it.  And  I  have  just  HOW  mentioned  what  is  one,  if  not  the 
principal,  reason  of  this. 

The  object  before-yon  has  a  definite  outline.  It  refuses  to  mingle  confusedly 
with  other  objects.  He  was  a  "  true  man."  He  was  at  the  greatest  possible  re- 
move from  affectation.  Meanness,  duplicity,  and  all  the  forms  of  sjcophancy, 
especially  if  he  ever  saw  them  tainting  a  religious  profession,  and  yet  more  espe- 
cially ministerial  conduct,  his-  soul  abhorred.  Piinciple  was  a  great  tiling  with 
him.  What  he  regarded  as- being  right,  and  knew  that  he  was  pledged  to,  he 
abode  by  without  surrender  ana  without  compromise.  Propriety  was  a  great 
tiling  with  him  ;  and  he  would,  and  did,  sacrifice  to  it  much.  Silt  it  would  be  to 
misconceive  of  him  very  egregiously  to  think  of  him  as  proud,  unfeeling,  and  aus- 
tere. None  knew  better  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  injunction  to  a  christian 
pastor — an  injunction  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fashionable  extreme  at 
present  to  make  too  prominent — "Let  no  man  despise  thee."  None  better  ob- 
served it.  He  had  a  word,  aye,  or  a  look,  to  wither  presumption  and  make  inso- 
lence quail.  But  it  was  his  office  he  magnified.  He  formed  a  remarkably  low 
estimate  of  his  own  talents  and  importance.  He  might  be  blameworthy  for  being 
too  retiring,  but  forwardness  at  all  events  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
adhered  religiously  to  the  order  of  his  own  church,  but  he  "  reckoned  no  other 
man  tile  worse  manor  tba  worse  Christian  "  for  adhering  to  mV  His  affections 
ware  tender  as  a  child.  None  could  be  more  accessible  through  that  medium 
than  he.  Many  of  you  can  tell  how  he  baa  wept  with  the  weepers  in  his  flock 
when  disaster  befell  their  families,  or  heavy  bereavement  was  on  their  hearts. 
His  early  associates  were  muoh  attached  to  him  ;  a  good  sign  of  any  man's  heart. 
They  preserved  their  interest  in  him  to  the  last,  although,  through  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  their  intercourse  with  him  could  only  be  rare ;  and  it  will 
be  the  best  consolation  to  the  few  survivors  of  their  number  to  know,  that  he  was 
"faithful  to  the  death,"  and  that  he  left  the  world  lamented  by  many  and 
raspeoted  by  all. 

If  piety  were  simply  a  sentimentalisin,  a  display,  or  a  thing  dissevered  from 
practical  worth,  the  man  we  are  speaking  of  could  not  have  been  a  pious  man. 
But  if  it  is,  as  we  know  it  is,  very  different  from  any  or  all  of  these  ;  if  it  is  habitual 
.reverence  for  the  majesty  of  God,  holy  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  meek  submission  to 
the  chastening  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father, — the  soul's  being  purified  by  the 
-■"•-"— ii  which  itjwrs»yralthoughitmay  be  silently,  feels— personal  fellowship 
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with  the  Invisible,  an  aptness  to  the  interchange,  of  religions  sentiments  with 
others,  and  a  bearing  of  ourselves  "as  ever  in  the  Great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  then 
was  that  primary  quality  of  a  christian  man,  and  qualification  of  a  christian 
minister,  emphatically  his.     "He  was  a  man  of  God." 

Your  late  pastor  may  have  had  some  of  the  qualities  we  have  mentioned  in  too 
high  a  degree  to  he  a  popular  preacher,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  words ; 
or,  he  may  have  wanted  that  combination  of  them  with  some  other  gifts  of  na- 
ture— a  rare  one  necessarily— which  fails  not  to  make  such  a  preacher.  But 
there  was  in  his  pulpit  discourses  a  large  amount  of  sound  theology,  Bible  illus- 
tration, and  knowledge  of  the  human  and  the  christian  heart,  They  were  never 
flimsy :  they  were  always  most  acceptable  to  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  part 
of  our  audiences.  His  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  always  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  them ;  and  they  could  tell  that  they  have  heard  occa- 
sionally from  his  lips  what  would  in  any  audience  have  been  a  credit  to  the  British 

I  remember  that  I  am  speaking  before  his  people  when  I  say,  that  the  consti- 
tutions man  was  also  the  conscientious  minister  in  the  discharge  of  the  more 
private  and  week-day  duties  of  the  pastoral  care. 

I  have  been  conscious  of  no  attempt  to  sketch  a  perfect  character.  None  would 
have  deprecated  more  vehemently  any  such  attempt  than  your  late  pastor.  To 
allude  to  a  saying  of  one  uf  his  late  old  eo-piesbyters  and  mine,  he  would  have 
had  no  desire  to  be  numbered  with  the  saints  of  some  human  biographies  who 
are  all  angels — it  would  have  been  enough  for  him  to  find  a  place  among  those  of 
the  Bible  who  arc  all  men.  Be  ye  followers  of  him,  in  so  far  as  he  also  was  of  Christ 
lie  is  now  one  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  with  whom  we  ore  encompassed.  Feel, 
as  you  surely  must,  his  eye  upon  you,  but  fix  your  eye,  as  he  ever  told  you,  on 
Jesii.;,  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  our  faith.  Thus  he  ran,  and  reached  the 
goal,  and  thus  only  ean^u.  He  said,  on  the  last  public  occasion  that  we  were 
together,  that  he  hoped  he  had  done  something  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  0  let 
not  the  words  ho  spoke  then,  and  which,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  fail  to  im- 
press the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  and  to  prevail  with  them  !  He  said  that  he 
reflected  with  gratitude  on  the  harmony  which  had  prevailed  among  you ;  aud 
that  he  wished  to  see  you  comfortably  provided  with  a  successor  to  him  before  he 
'  '  The  wish  has  not  been  gratified.  Bat  remember  it,  my  brethren,  in  the 
tion  in  which  it  was  expressed.  Regard  it  as  virtually  the  charge  of  your 
pastor.  Ask  another  minister  from  God  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  ehuiee 
,  and  in  nil  <;ther  matters,  "live  in  peace, and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with 


THE  LATE  REV.  THOMAS  WILSON  OF  CROSSGATES. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  died  very, 
suddenly,  :\t  the  manse  uf  Crossgates,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  20th  Au- 
gust last,  in  the  7-d  yrar  >  f  his  ngi>,  ami  -list  of  his  ministry. 

Sir- Wilson  was  bom  in  December  17U0,  in  the  parish  of  Auchtertool,  near 
Kirkitlily.  His  father,  who  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  long 
an  elder  in  the  congi-fitiiiton  of  Lochgelly  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  Greig_,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Mr  Wilson  derived  no  little  benefit  both  from  the  public  in- 
structions an. 1  piii.v.,-:  counsels  respecting  his  studies,  of  that  distinguished  man. 
The  rudiments  of  hi;  oduonHon  were  obtained  at  a  school  in  Lochgelly,  taught  by 
the  late  Rev.  Andrew  J.ithian  of  Porrsburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Revvl>avid  Inglis  of  I'lit-Uhv^ow,  whom  God,  in  his  kind  providence,  has  still 
spared  to  the  ehurch.  lie  entered  the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1803,  and 
passed  through  the  usual  curriculum — prosecuting  his  studies,  as  appears  from 
his  certificates,  with  great  diligence  and  success.  During  his  residence  at  the  . 
university;  a  person  of  considerable  influence,  who  had  conceived  a  strong  regard 
for  him,  strenuously  urged  him  to  join  the  Established  Church,  and  promised,  in 
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due  time,  to  procure  Mm  a  parish ;  hut  Mr  Wilson's  principled  attachment  to  the 
do  nominal  ion  with  which  he  was  connected,  constrained  him  to  decline  such  a 
course.  He  studied  theology  under  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  a  teacher 
whom,  in  common  with  all  his  pupils,  he  never  ceased  to  regard  with  mingled 
feelings  of  veneration  and  affection.  In  IG10,  he  was  licensed  lo  preach  the 
Gospel  hy  the  Associate  (Burgher)  presbytery  of  Perth— called  hy  the  congrega- 
tion of  Crossgates  on  "th  January  1811,  and  ordained  tliere  on  thegGih  November 
of  the  same  year.  It  is  understood  that  either  two  or  three  other  congregations 
made  advances  to  him  with  a  view  to  a  call,  but  the  nearness  of  Crossgates  to  the 
j>iacc  of  his  nativity,  and  the  promising  field  of  usefulness  which  it  presented, 
induced  him  to  discountenance  these  overtures.  With  his  co- presbyters  he 
speedily  contracted  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship;  but,  alas!  all  of  them  who 
were  ministers  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  have,  with  one  exception  "fallen  on 
sleep."  They  were  not  common  men.  It  seldom  happens  that,  in  one  presby- 
tery, men  arc  to  be  found  possessing  the  talent  and  practical  sagacity  of  l)r  Hus- 
band, the  genial  heart  and  unaffected  pathos  of  Mr  M'Failanc,  the  depth  and 
solidity  of  Mr  Greig,  the  singular  piety  and  eloquence  of  Mr  Brown  of  Inverkeith- 
ing,  the  racy  vigour  of  Dr  Hay,  the  ^uilelcssiiess  of  Mr  Gibson  of  Balgedie,  Hit* 
sterling  unobtrusive  worth  of  Mr  Haddin  of  Limekiln?,  or  the  acuteness  and 
ready  elocution  of  the  only  survivor  of  this  distinguished  band— Mr  Law  of 
Kirkcaldy.  To  these  men— to  all  of  them — Mr  Wilson  was  we.rmly  attached, 
and  enjoyed  in  return  no  small  measure  of  their  esteem  and  confidence.  Upon 
the  courts  of  the  Church— especially  the  presbytery— his  attendance  was  very 
regular,  although  he  rarely  spoke  or  took  any  prominent  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  his  early  friends  were  removed  by  death,  his  interest  in  them 
sensibly  declined.  Several  years  after  his  settlement)  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Aitken,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who  proved  in  every  respect 
"an  help  meet  for  him,"  and  who,  with  nine  children,  still  survives  to  mourn 
fits  lots. 

There  were  no  events  in  Mr  Wilson's  life  calling  for  special  notice,  the  whole  of 
it  having  been  spent  in  the  peaceful,  diligent,  and  unostentatious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  discourses  for  the  pulpit  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  were  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  with  which  they  exhibited 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  was  very  regular  in  his  ministerial  visitations,  and, 
with  ready  sympathy  and  kindness,  he  never  failed,  even  in  cases  involving  much 
personal  risk,  to  wait  upon  the  sick  and  afflicted  of  his  congregation  anil  neigh- 
bourhood. His  affections  were  warm  and  generous,  although,  from  the  strong 
dislike  which  he  felt  to  display  and  pretence,  he  seldom  gave  much  outward 
manifestation  of  his  feelings.  The  silent  tear,  the  prayer  breathed  "  to  Him  who 
heareth  in  secret,-'  or  the  tender  counsel  conveyed  in  writing,  were  the  indications 
famished  to  his  friends  and  to  the  members  of  his  family  of  his  attachment  and 
of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  their  welfare. 

His  health  was  always  good  till  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  had  a  rather 
severe  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  preaching  for  a  few  Sabbaths.  He  then 
appeared  to  think  that  his  life  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  but  he  was  spared, 
and  permitted  to  regain  his  usual  vigour  and  activity,  which  he  retained  until  the 
sudden  seizure  by  which  be  was  removed.  During  the  week  preceding  his  death, 
he  was  not  only  in  good  health,  but  was  observed  by  his  family  and  others  to  be 
more  than  usually  cheerful.  On  Saturday  evening  he  went  out  and  heard  a 
lecture  on  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  family  worship.  On  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  remarked  that  one  of  his  feet  felt  heavy  and  benumbed,  and 
that  he  could  not  easily  move  it.  With  the  view  of  removing  this  feeling,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  table  and  walked  two  or  three  times  round  it,  but  on  resuming  his  seat, 
lie  said  he  felt  it  going  up  his  side,  and  iu  a  very  short  time  added,  with  some  emotion, 
*»  I  fear  it  is  affecting  my  speech."  Soon  afterwards  he  became  so  much  worse  as  to  be- 
scarcely  able  particulate.  Being  thereupon  asked  by  his  alarmed  and  sorrowing  wife 
whether  he  was  afraid  to  die,— though  speaking  with  difficulty  he  answered  very 
distinctly,  "  No."  After  being  conveyed  to  bed  he  became  quite  unconscious,  and 
continued  in  this  state  until  he  expired,  about  four  hours  from  the  time  when  he 
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was  first  seized.  The  discourse  which  he  intended  to  deliver  to  his  congregation 
on  the  day  on  which  he  died,  though  not  quite  finished,  was  beautifully  and  care- 
fully written  in  short-hand ;  and  it  is  a  touching  nnd  note-worthy  circumstance 
that  the  text  was  Phil.  i.  23 — "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  The  object  of  the  discourse 
is  to  show  that,  like  Paul,  all  Christians  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better  than  to  remain  here  ;  and  the  reasons 
specified  are,  that,  with  Christ  in  heaven,  they  attain  what  they  never  do  on 
earth,  entire  freedom  from  sin — complete  deliverance  from  all  tribulation  and 
pain— and  free  and  uninterrupted  access  to  the  pure,  spiritual,  and  never- failing 
■rivers  of  pleasure  which  are  at  God's  right  hand.  The  last  lines  which  his  hand 
traced  when  only  a  few  houis  before  he  was  called  upon  to  depart,  and  (as  is 
humbly  hoped)  to  be  with  Christ,  were  these.  "  Are  we  likely  to  possess  this 
sal    This  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry.    The  rich  cannot  lose  it  without 


l>eing  miserable ;  the  hope  of  attaining  it  may  well   comfort  the  poor  amidst  the 

Erivations  and  trials  of  their  situation.    Men  may  hear  of  it  with  a  careless  ear, 
ut  they  will  one  day  wish  they  had  minded  nothing  so  much."*    Mr  Wilson 


privations  and  trials  of  their  situation.  Men  may  hear  of  it  n 
"  ey  will  one  day  wish  they  had  minded  nothing  so  mucl 
mhtless  well  prepared  for  death  ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  know   that  a  topic  si 


appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which,  unknown  to  himself,  he  was  placed, 
should  have  been  occupying  his  attention  ;  nor  is  it  without  significance  to -bis 
congregation  and  surviving  friends.  Mr  Wilson  was  a  judicious  preacher,  a  la- 
borious pastor,  a  most  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  and  a  truly  honest  man, 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  the  more  respected  and  loved  the 
better  he  was  known. 


Coroajwnlience. 

AUSTRALIA  A  FIELD  FOR  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 


Dkab  Sib, — I  have  rend  with  satisfaction  take  advantage  of  it  ?  If  we  are  convinced 
the  seasonable  and  appropriate  remarks  in  that  our  voluntary  principles  are  worthy  of 
your  '"Retrospect"  for  this  month  on  *being  upheld  and  promoted,  then  whynot 
"  Emigration  and  Christian  Colonisation,"  go  and  take  possession  of  this  goodly  land! 
more  especially  as  these  apply  to  Australia.  This  should  be  done,  If  it  were  front  -BO 
My  object  in  now  writing  you  is  simply  to  other  or  better. motive  than  out  of  pity  (or 
express  the  wish  that  something  may  be  the  many  yomhs  who  have  been  brought 
done  speedily  and  effectively  by ourChureh  up  under  these  principles,  audwhoJuwe 
to  supply  tbe  thousands  who  have  left,  and  gone  forth  from  us,  some  of  them  withsor- 
are  still  leaving,  their  native  land  in  quest  iow  at  leaving  the  ministrations  of  tkepss- 
oF  worldly  treasures  with  the  means  of  tor  under  whom  they  have  been  reared. 
grace,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  value  "We  bad  an  opportunity  lately  of  seeings 
'than  .all  the  gold  of  Mount  Alexander  or  young  man  taking  farewell,  and  receiving, 
Victoria.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that,  in  all  likelihood,  tbe  last  advice  of  arismaen 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  ships  loved  minister.  The  scene  was  trnlj  affect- 
that  have  left  our  shores  with  emigrants  ing  when  he  oommended'him  in  prayer  to 
for  that  country,  there  have  been  almost  .the  Guil  of  Providimceandof  Redemption, 
ho  preachers of  ihe  gospel  sent.  There  has  and  counselled  him  to  stand  on  his  geaad 
been  none  from  the  United  Presbyterian  against  the  temptations  to  which  heaaight 
Church  since  the  lide  of  emigration  set  in.  be  exposed  when  removed  from  ajjwptl 
This  surety  says  little  for  the  missionary  ministry.  The  young  man  was^uiie  o«r- 
spirit  of  our  hair-employed  probationers  come ;  and  it  is  hoped  h"  - !"      ' 


and    half- supported    ministers    at    home,     get  the  interview.    It  must  greatly  aegis- 
There  is  a  wide  field  opened  up ;  why  not     vatc  the  pang  that  a  pious  parent. feels  it 

*  W.B»mbmee  thin  opportunity  of  expressing  a  grateful  *erree  of  oblivion  to  the  fiev.  *r 
Hs«rsr  of  AnahioWtk,  who,  on  being  applied-lb,  very -readily  and  kindly  deoipheved  fir 
WUsonh  munuHptr  and  funiithsil.aieopy  of  this,  discourse  in /long.  hand. 


■Gvrrmpondaaee. 


parting  with  a.  dear  son  or  daughter,  when 
necessitated,  it  ma;  be,  to  go  from  under 
'  Is  roof,  iP  heihad  the  thought  of  their ]<ro- 

ig  where  they  v~!"  *" 

hearing  "  the  glo 

God  | "  an  d  en j o yia g ■  t L e"orn it 

grace,  as  they  have  been  accnsiomemo  ao. 

'The  Caked  ■PreibMerian  Church  is  doing 

floirr^tbing'Tor  tbe  heathen,  and  it  'Is  to  be 

hoped  she  will  yet  do  more.   But -why  not 

-follow- our  own- countrymen  to  Australia  in 

■ouj  missionary  enterprise,  as  we  hare  al- 

ready  foil  owe  dlhera  to  the  wilds  of  America 

■with  so-much  success?    I  would  not  be  for 

compeHrng  'minhterB  to  go  against  their 


will,  as  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  the 
Secession  Church  ;  but  might  not  the  Mis- 
lion  Board  -held  oat  some  olios  wage  men  t 
in  the  way  indicated  in  the  paper  referred 
to  ?  And  surely  there  will  be  found  some 
among  our  ■numerous  preachers  who  will  be 
willing  to  devote  themselres  to  the  service 
Of  their  Lord  and  Master  in  a -foreign  land 
■ret,  among  their  owncoodtiymen.  Trust- 
ing that  more  than  one  will  come  forward 
baring  talent  and  seal,  saying,"  Here  am 
I,  send  me,"  I  anydear  Bir.  yours  respect- 
fully, 

A.M. 
■Q ,  12(ft  Octehrr  1SS2. 


'THE  HCMBER  OF  THE- -BEAST. 


torttber  and  -October  there 
two  -well  -written  papers,  erttitled",","The 
Somber  nf  (be  Bant  666— rjolntion  Pre- 
poe*d.,B  ltd  'exceedingly  --well  pleased 
ivhhthe  (papers  and tho -manner  in  which 
the  writer  seeks.  toBettletha-romyrHng  of  the 
number  which  bas 'perplexed  bo- many.  It 
-itsJMrJ  TuTreafaing'  to  meet  with  u  good 'rrra- 
-tfae«n  the  important  eobject  of  propbeoy. 
1  do  not,  however, 'attempt  b  criticism.  I 
wish  simply  to  say  that,  slthengh  Ihe  writer 
is  somewhat  original  in  his  connlutivna  -as 
to  the  Im-minatiim  of  the  Papal  reign,  yet 
-he  appears  not  so  original  in  his-  mode  of 
-solving  the  mystic  number.  He  is-antict- 
patadin  this  by  the  Kev.  Archibald  Mason 
of  Wisbewtovm,  in  li is  work  on  prophecy, 
which  was- Riven -to  the  world  sonic  thirty 
Tears  ago. 

So  far  as  my  memory-and  ray  notes  Of 
Mr  Mason's  work  serve  me,  his  made  of 
-solution  .or  theory-is  the  following: — He 
erKioavonrs  to  harmonise  the  longest  date 
of  Daniel,  cap.  ail,  viz.,  1335,  with  John's 
date  of  1260.  Hev.  sii.  6.  He  holds  that 
the  number  of  the  beast  most  signify  tht 
age  a/  the  tinman  ampin  wAe»  the  Papacy 
arew;  that  the  386  years-are  to-be  dated 
■from- the  lime  that  tbe  fourth  beast  of  Da- 
niel orthe  Homan  power  became  the  fourth 
universal 'empire.  The  kingdom  of  Ferga- 
'n  Asia' was  bequeathed  or  fell  to  the 
ms,  m,c.  133  If  to  this  we- add  033 
rs  of  the  Christian  cnt,ive  have-lhe  nunt- 


■years 


oft! 


Itw 


that  il«s*T»i«n 'proDlaivned  the  Biabop  of 
Sotneihahop  universal.  Jn  the  yaar  <b.c. 
60,  the  Bomans  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
took  possession  of  a  portion  of  Asia,  and 
rhoo  th  eir  em  pivawa-:  non  siderad,  orbegun, 
as  universal.  Sat  In  jui>..«06  Pharos  con- 
firmed Juatinian'-s  odwt.  Ado>606  to  60, 
and  again  you  'hare  -the  966.  If  to  a.». 
963  «we  <*dd  'Daniel's  prophetic  aunlber.  of 


1886,  hTeachee  a.tj.  1868.  He  understands 
that  Daniel  Domputcd  after  the  Eastern 
manner, -from  the  begtmtingol  "the  year,  as 
helived1  in  the  Nabouassarloa  period— Jtfee 
antntfmafftm»  of  tbe  Chaldean  astronomers. 
Taken 'from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  say 
4be "first year  of  1335  corresponds  with  the 
OTBd-  year  of 'the  Christian  era,  then  only 
13M  «4o 'he  added  to  B3B,  which  reaches 
f*K7.     Bat  the  hut-yaar  of  138S  is  thehrst 

of  milletiBMl"'bleasednees ;"  so -that,  with 

these  deductions,  Daniel's  longest  date-will 
reach  1866,  the-.wme  as  John's  IK80  yease, 
'both  conalninng- at  the«ame  time.  He  re- 
gards-these  things  as  striking  coincidences. 
A  great  many  writers  on  the  subject  loek 
oil  !S66  as  11111M  likely  to  be-thc termination 
of  the  Papal  reign.  But,  without- entering 
on  discussion  ae  to  when  the  I960  days  will 
terminate,  I  would  say,  let  as-heep  by  4his 
modtoi  explaining  the  mystic  number,  vis., 
that  6GG  denotes  the  age  of  the  ■Runrnn 
empire  when  the  Papacy  arose  ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  the  talented  writer  of  the 
sofuft'on,  "the number 666- denotes  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  beast  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sixth-head.  This  peri  odisto 
lie  dated  from  the  rise  of  the  imperial  power 
of  Borne ;  and  it  was  completed  when  -the 
anti-Christian  form  of  the  Roman  empire 
came  into  essence."  "  As  be  ceases  at 
the  end  of  1260  years,  so  he  becomes  the 
beset  of  theneast'ttie  end  of  the  6S6  years 
which  hare  preceded  these." 

I  am  inclined  to  hold  tothis  theory  until 
a  better  be  proposed.  If  the  writer  of  the 
papers  referred  to  has  seen  Mason's  expht- 
muioTi  of  866,'he  has, In  our  opinion,  greatly 
improved  upon  it.  Tf.be  baa  not,  Mr  M.'s 
views-are  so  -ftr- confirmatory  of  his.  Hop- 
in g  the  author  of  the  -solution  will  favour 
us,-  and  the  CWnrdlieB,' wit  h  occasional  papers 
ontbo  engrossing  ^object  of  prophetic  "ta- 
terpratatfon,  I«m»ve»y  truly,  yours, 

»,H.B.   ' 

Don^i  by  GOOglC 
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KntelUgeutt.— Untun  \3xtabvttrim  CHjurrij. 


Annundale.  —  This  presbytery  met  i_ 
Langholm,  on  the  28th  September — Rev.- 
William  Tail,  moderator  pro  tan.  A  letter 
from  Mr  Andrew  Graham,  preacher,  was 
read,  declining  the  call  from  Chapelkuowe, 
and  the  call  was  set  aside.  Certificates 
from  the  professors  in  favour  of  Mr  W.  C. 
Young,  student  of  the  fifth  year,  were  read 
and  sustained.  The  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery is  to  held  at  Lockerby,  on  Tuesday, 
30  th  November. 

iluchun. — This  presbytery  met  at  Stewart- 
field,  4th  October— Iter.  A.  Lind,  White- 
hill,  moderator.  Certificates  were  read 
from  the  professors,  attesting  the  attend- 
ance uf  Mr  G.  M' Arthur,  student  of  divinity 
of  the  third  veer,  at  the  Divinity  Hall  last 
session,  and  lie  and  Mr  D.  Allison,  student 
of  the  third  year,  who  is  expected  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Melrose  presbytery, 
were  examined  on  the  coarse  of  divinity 
pursued  at  the  Hall.  Subjects  and  exercises, 
according  to  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  the 
Synod,  were  then  appointed  them.  Inti- 
mation was  received  of  the  excision  of  Mr 
Honston  by  the  Newcastle  presbytery.  The 
cleric  was  instructed  to  acknowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  presbytery,  the  receipt  of  the 

C resent  from  the  Rev.  G.BIyth  of  nisexcel- 
int  work  on  missions,  and  to  tender  to 
him  their  very  cordial  thanks  for  the  same. 
Commissioners  from  Peterhead  congrega- 
tion presented  a  petition,  craving  a  mo- 
deration for  the  choice  of  a  minister.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  Mr  Hunter  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  the  moderation  of  a 
call  there  on  the  22  d  October.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  lobe  held  at  Stewart  field, 
on  Tuesday.  23d  November. 

CarliaU. — This  presbytery  met  at  Carlisle 
on  SBth  September— the  Hev.  P.  Carruthere, 
moderator.  Six  ministers  and  three  ruling 
elders  were  present.  It  was  agreed  to 
transmit  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  cer- 
tain references  from  the  congregation*  of 
Mary  port  and  Wigton.  The  question  of 
raising  a  fund  for  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  students'  scholarships  was  carefully 
considered;  and  the  presbytery  were  un- 
animously of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  is 
well  entitled  to  the  general  support  of  the 
church.  The  goodness  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  tbe  late  abundant  harvest,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  tbe  presbytery ; 
and  all  the  ministers  were  enjoined  to  direct 
the  attention  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tion to  the  rabject  on  some  early  day.    The 


presbytery  is 
Tuesday  of  I 


t  Carlisle  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  December. 

Copor. — This  presbytery  met  in  Cupar 
on  Tuesday,  8th  October — Rev.  Mr  Gray, 
moderator.  The  following  students  were 
certified  from  the  Theological  Hall,  lit., 
Messrs  Gorrie,  of  the  fourth  year;  W. 
Aitken,  of  the  third ;  Nicol  and  Gillies,  of 
the  second ;  and  D.  Hay,  of  the  first — to  all 
of  whom  subjects  of  examination  and  other 
exercises  were  appointed.  Mr  Borwick 
gave  in  a  report  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  last  meeting,  to  propose  some 
scheme  for  securing  the  more  efficient  su- 
perintendence of  the  students  within  the 
bounds,  which  was  received  ad  interna. 
Sessions  wero  instructed  to  report  at  next 
meeting  the  regulations  according  to  which 
the  several  congregations  of  which  they 
hare  tbe  superintendence  manage  their 
financial  affairs,  in  terms  of  an  appointment 
of  Synod,  adopted  at  the  last  meeting. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
October— the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan,  moderator. 
Abetter  was  read  from  the  Newcastle  pres- 
bytery, intimating  the  excision  of  the 
Rev.  John  Clarke  Houston.  The  following 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  studies  of  the  students  in  the  bounds- 
Messrs  Rcsion,  Borwick,  and  Ogitvie;  Rev. 
D.  Ogilrie,  convener.  The  professors  cer- 
tified to  the  presbytery,  as  having  been 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  tbe  Hall, 
and  had  done  the  exercises  prescribed- 
Mr  John  M'Nsb,  of  the  fifth  year;  Messrs 
M'Owan,  Rattray,  and  Barclay,  of  the 
fourth  ;  Mr  David  Mair,  of  the  third  ;  and 
Messrs  Alex.  Doctor  and  James  Forrester, 
of  the  first.  Mr  John  M'Nab  having  finish- 
ed his  studies  at  tbe  Hull,  bad  assigned 
bim  trial.*  for  license.  The  presbytery 
Tuesday,  7th  December. 


of  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  Crossgates,  was 
taken  from  the  roll,  he  having  been  re- 
moved by  death  on  the  29th  August.  A 
petition  from  tbe  congregation  was  read, 
representing  that,  in  their  present  bereaved 
and  enfeebled  state,  they  are  unable,  by  all 
their  efforts,  to  meet  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting gospel  ordinances,  and  praying  the 
presbytery  to  represent  their  case  favour- 
ably to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  for 
some  aid.  The  presbytery  having:  examin- 
ed a  statement  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  congregation,  the  number  of 

seats  let,  etc.,  presented  along  with  the 
petition,  beard  commissi  oners,  and  con- 
sidered the  whole  case,  agreed  to  recom- 
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mend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  letter  from  Dr  King  was  read,  bearing, 
Mid  committee,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  that  he  had  preached  at  Oban,  and  sum- 
a  small  donation,  to  aid  and  encourage  the  moned  tbe  congregation.  Commissioners 
congregation  in  their  present  difficult  and  from  Oban  were  heard.  Mr  M'Rae  stated 
afflicted  circumstances ;  and  further,  agreed  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
that  members  of  presbytery  shall  assist  was  bis  duty  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
them,  by  each  giving  a  day's  supply  gra-  the  committee  on  missionary  churches,  and 
tuitously,  in  exchange  with  the  preachers  accordingly  his  pastoral  relation  to  the 
appointed  to  them.  The  students,  Messrs  congregation  was  dissolved,  and  bis  name 
Bartlet,  Hamilton,  Whyte,  and  Wilson,  of  taken  from  the  roll  of  presbytery.  Mr 
the  third  year,  andCarmichael,  of  the  first,  M'Coll  and  Mr  Burgess  were  appointed 
were  certified  from  the  professors.  Mr  to  visit  the  congregation  of  Kirkintilloch, 
Wilson  was  transferred  to  the  presbytery  along  with  the  deputies  from  the  Mission 
of  Falkirk.  Subjects  of  discourse  were  pre-  Board,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
scribed  to  them,  and  the  former  committee  of  that  congregation,  and  report.  Tbe  po- 
of superintendence  was  re-appointed.  Mr  tition  from  tbe  people  worshipping  in  Stir- 
Peter  Duncanson,  student  of  philosophy,  ling  Square,  under  the  superintendence  of 
was  examined  in  Greek,  moral  philosophy,  the  Rev.  George  Myth,  for  erection  into  a 
and  mathematics,  and  encouraged  to  pro-  congregation,  was  considered.  From  tbe 
secute  his  studies.  The  members  of  pres-  reports  of  sessions  on  this  matter,  it  ap- 
byterj  were  enjoined  to  attend  to  the  in-  peared  that  they  are  generally  favourable 
junctions  of  last  meeting  of  Synod,  on  the  to  the  erection,  and,  with  a  view  to  it,  a 
subject  of  regulations  for  managing  tbe  committee  was  appointed  along  with  Mr 
financial  concerns  of  congregations,  and  to  Blyth,  to  converse  with  the  persons  making 
be  ready  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  pres-  application,  and  report.  A  communication 
bytery.  It  was  recommended  to  sessions  from  tbe  secretary  of  the  Mission  Board  in 
and  congregations  to  take  an  early  oppor-  reference  to  a  mission  to  Ireland,  with  a 
tunity  for  special  acknowledgment  of  the  printed  circular  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
goodness  of  God  in  the  bygone  harvest,  the  mission  fund,  was  remitted  to  the  mis- 
The  Bev.  Dr  Johnston  was  appointed  sionary  committee,  with  a  view  to  their 
moderator  of  the  presbytery,  and  tbe  Rev.  being  brought  before  the  presbytery  at  next 
Mr  Young  moderator  of  the  session  of  meeting.  Messrs  William  M'Donald,  Jas. 
Crossgates.  The  next  meeting  of  presby-  C.  Mciklejuhn,  Walter  Morison,  George 
tery  to  be  on  tbe  last  Tuesday  of  No-  M 'Queen,  Wm.  Fleming,  Wm.  Thomson, 
romber.  James  S.  Potter,  William  Walker,  students 

.EitoioarpA.— This  presbytery  met  on  5th  of  tbe  fifth  year,  were  examined,  and  had 

October— Bev.  Mr  Cooper,  moderator.  Br  trials  for  license  appointed  them.    Mr  John 

Peddle   reported  his  proceedings   in  tbe  Tannahill,  student  of  tbe  third  year,  about 

moderation  at  College  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  proceed  to  Germany  for  the  winter,  was 

on  the  33d  September;  and  laid  on  the  table  also  examined,  and  had  an  exercise  ap- 

a  call  from  the  church  there  to  tbe  Bev.  D.  pointed  bim,  to  be  given  to  the  Eastern 

M'Ewan,  Ayr.    The  call,  which  was  signed  Committee  for  the  superintendence  of  stu- 

by  788  members,  and  98  adherents,  was  dents.     Mr  Borland,  of  Gillespie  Church, 

sustained  by  the  presbytery, and  Drs  French  about  to  proceed  to  Jamaica,  on  account  of 

and  Peddie  were  appointed  commissioners  ill  health,  had  supply  for  his  pulpit  granted 

to  prosecute  it  before  the  presbytery  of  during  the  period  of  bis  absence. 

Kilmarnock.     A  draft  of  constitution  for  Kilmunwck. — This  presbytery  meton  12th 

Richmond  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  after  October — Re  v.  Matthew  Dickie,  moderator, 

having  been  revised  by  a  committee  of  Mr  Stillio  having  undergone  tbe  nsual  trials 

pres  by  tery, 'was  up  proved  of.   It  was  agreed  for  ordination  to  the  satisfaction   of  the 

that  the  third  Sabbath  of  October,  or  tbe  presbytery,  his  ordination  at  Girvan  was 

earliest  convenient  day  thereafter,  should  appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  2d 

be  observed  by  the  congregations  in  tbe  Mov. — Mr  Dickie  to  preside,  Mr  M'Fadyen 

presbytery  as  a  season  of  thanksgiving  fnr  to  preach,  and  Mr  Symington  to  give  the 

the  recent  bountiful  harvest.   Five  students  concluding  address.    The  presbytery  sus- 

were  examined  on  the  studies  they  had  taiued   a  call  from   the  congregation   of 

pursued  at  last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Troon  to  Mr   More,  and  prescribed  his 

Mr  Hutton,  student,  gave  two  discourses  trials  for  ordination.   The  ile.v.  Dr  Peddie, 

as  parts  of  trial  for  license.  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with 

Glasgow.— This  presbyter;  met  on  the  Commissioners  from  South  College  Street 

second  Tuesday  of  October — Bev.  Dr  King,  Church,  laid  on  the  table  another  call  to. 

moderator.   The  invitation  by  the  commit-  Mr  M'Ewan  of  Ayr,  with  relative  docu- 

tee  on  missionary  churches,  to  Mr  M'Rae,  merits.     Mr  Symington  was  appointed  to 

of  Oban,  to  occupy  the  mission  station  of  preach  at  Ayr,  Cathcart  Street  Cburcb,  on 

tbe  Gorbals,  came  on  for  consideration.  A  Sabbath  first,  and  cite  the  congregation  to 
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gitend.a  iswuUiaj  <rf  fwwbytary W  KBbw-  and  -stated  that  tbc   oongregatico,   nttwr 

ttoek,  on  Monk;,  lit  Nov.,  when  decision  aarefol  'investigation  of  thoir  affairs,  diad 

in  the  one  'may  be  .given.    Mr  Thomson  agreed  to  rt*eia  the-aenior-pnartuT  (fceaidan 

Sve-intolhe  presbytery  the  demission  of  the  maose)  I..80  ]wr  annum  o F stipend,  in- 
> charge  of  the  eongvegation  of  Miiybosa.  eluding  the  Harusmtal  expenses,  *uid  to 
The  presbyter j  were  sorry  to  find  that  n,  .Hontinue  these  emoluments  daring  life; 
brother  h  lung  and  10  highly  respected  and  togivetothe  person  whom  they  aright 
among  them  should  fawe  been  led  to  take  call  as  junior  pastor  L/80  par-  annum  of 
this  step.  But  -Mr  Thomson's  statement  -stipend;  and  -on  the  demise  of  tbt-senloT 
of  bis  reaaonsand  of  his  prospects  very  con-  rpaster,  'to  devolve  on  the  junior  pastor  the 
siderably  relieved  them  from  the  pain  that  •  emoluments  now  held  by  "the-eenior  pasUnr, 
would  otherwise  have  been  felt.  The  eon-  viz.,  1/190  per  .annnm  of  stipend,  ll.lO  of 
gvegalion  wore' appointed 'tobesumnionud,  WRBntll  expenses,  and  the  rnanse  ;«nd, 
and  the  ease  ;  dec  kind  on  1st  Not.  Mr  dn-fae,  the  commissioners  stated'that  these 
Jmoicson. was  -appointed  to  he  pre  flbjtuvj  stipends  were  to 'be  "paid -halE-y  early  inid- 
trensnrex,  in  the. room  of  the  late  Mr  Kites,  •mux.  'Bev.  J.  Jobm*  on  stated  tbut  be-hsd 
.Mr  William  Taylor  -was  taken  on  trials  rordially  acquiesced  m  this  arrangement. 
for  license,  and  the  Mhnr  students -planed  aftorMomedeliberMion.thepTssbyteEyaa*. 
under  thecupflimtandonseaf  the  AyrCe™.  'nnnoeslyginDtedthe  prayer  of  thepetitreB, 
-mittee.  an*  appointed  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Johnston 'to 
Kinroa.  — TheipreshyteTyofiKlnrosstmlt  moderate  on  the  evening  of  Mondayy  Oct 
at  Edenshaad, on  tha38th.  of  September —  1,1.  The  presbytery  appointed -neat  map 
■the  Jlev.  Mr  Irishman,  moderator.  Heasrs  ing  to  hearten!  in  Betheltiald  eeeaion^hoBM, 
James  Davidson  and  David  Otorer,  etu-  ''Kivhoaltij^to  receiveaud  judgeionthiisaJl, 
dents  of  .arts,  'were  examined  in  <Latla,  TemintoniaUi  from  the. Profession;  inbetsrif 
Greek,  i-Jigic,  and  MnHiemalios  ;  and-hav-  of  the  students  trader  the  inspection  <lf  the 
>ing  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  -presbytery  were  received  and  tsshj, '*neB 
of  the  presbytery,  were  encouraged  to  pro-  tbeywere  examined  an  the  lecaures'tfcey 
secute  their  studies.  Subjects  of  lecture  bad  attended  at  the  Ball,  and  vnemmegei' 
:  and  sermon  were  assigned  to  Mr  David  to  preaeeute  their  stadtes.  ffexsn,ia  ns, 
Anderson,  student  of  divinity.  The  pros-  jests  of  discourses  'for  summer,  were  idac 
.hyiery  prooeeded  to  consider  the  remit  of  assigned  to  them.  The  Rev.  J.  S.Jobu- 
Synijri,  on  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  stem's  appointment  as  moderator  pro  Mm. 
.and  ultimately  adopted  the  ^  foil  owing  reso-  of -Grail  session  -was  continued  ;  andincoa- 
lution  : — "That  the  presbytery,  having  sequence  of  a  petition  from  the  congregn- 
i considered  the  remit  of  Synod  in  reference  lien  of  Creil,  ho  and  Rev.  W.  A.  -PotiigTew 
to  this  subject,  recommended  to  sessions  to  'were  appointed  a  deputation  -to  -ewmrine 
inquire  whether  any  persons  within  their  the  state  of  therr  affairs,  and  give  such  ad- 
bounds  may  be  destitute  of  copies  of  the  vices  as  may  be  -required.  Mr  Johnston 
Scriptures,  and  to  supply  any  ascertained  was  appoin  led'  oorrvener,  with  power  to  fix 
> deficiency,. in  the -manner  and  to  the  en-  the  meetings  of  session 'and  congregation, 
tent  which- to  them  may  seem  advisable."  Mr  David  W.  Morris  was  taken -on  t*iafe 
Tho  presbytery  also  agreed,  in  obedience  for  license.  The  presbytery  recommended 
to  an  injunction  of  Synod,  to  oall  for,  and  to  the  congregations  under  then-  'inspectuja 
review  at  next  meeting,  the  regulations,  -to  set  apart  n.  .season  for  thanksgiving  to 
according  to  which  the  financial  coneerne  God  for  the  late  bountiful  harvest. 
of  the  coogregations.  under  their  charge  arc  Lanark. — -This  presbytery  met  on  12th 
managed  ;  and  instructed  -moderators  of  October— the  Bev.  Robert  Cordiner,  .aao- 
•sessions  to  be  prepared  by  that  time  with  derator.  Certraaates  -were  received  nreaa 
such  written  statements  on  this  subject,  the  Professors  of  Theology,  attesting'  the 
from  thearrespectivecongregationSrW  may  attendance  of  Messrs  Frame,  A.  Sec**, 
enable  the  presbytery  to  -report  regarding  David  Mann,  William  Scott,  George  Bid- 
it  to  the  Synod.  Next  meeting  was  ap-  dell,  Alexander  Aikman,  John  Hinahel- 
pointed  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  -wood,  and  James  H.  Boott,-at  'lost  laeniaa) 
the  fourth  Sabbath  of  December,  in  the  of  the  Hall.  Mr  George  Riddell  was  traat- 
West  seseioifhouse  of  Kinross.  tferred  to  the  oversight  of  the  presbytery  of 
JCirlcealdy, — This  presbytery  met  on  Sept.  -Edinburgh ;  Mr  James  'Frame  was  tskeson 
SB.  A  petition  was  read  from  the  First  trials  for  license,  and  had  the  usual  exer- 
.CoBgregation,Leslic;forone-tebeeclleague  cisss  prescribed  to  hhn.  Eaeroiseu  were 
and  euceeatorto  their  present  pastor,  >w  ho  also  prescribed  to  all  the -other  student*  of 
had  laboured 'among  them  for  thirty-eight  ithe  presbytery,  to  begiven  durnig  theve- 
-yeors,  and  now  frequently  exhibited  the  eves  'of  the  Hall;  and  Dr  Smith,  Mow* 
symptoms  of  increasing  ipiinuity.  Two  of  Seott,  Thomson,  Mao favlane,  Johnston,  and 
lhe.eldes»and  two  of.the  managers  appeared  llarrie,  were  appointed  to  examine  them. 
''-—     "  Motreewaa-Meewed.of  the  eaoJawn-of  JBr 
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Houston  by  the  presbytery  of  Newcastle.  Mr  Stewart;  end  Mr  MUhrawn  addressed 

Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  the  congregation. 

to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  9th  November.  Paitky  and  OrtttutcL — This  presbytery 
Newcastle.— This  presbytery  met  on  7th  met  at  Greenock,  19th  Oulober— the  Rev. 
September,  when  the  stale  of  matters  in  W.  Stereo,  moderator.  Ueportswarecall- 
the  congregation  of  Clavering  Place  was  ed  for  as  to  the  annual  collection  for  die 
again  considered.  Mr  Houston,  amid  the  Synod  Fund.  Certificates  were  received 
agitations  fomented  by  some  of  his  own  from  the  professors,  attesting  the  attend- 
partisans,  had  recommended,  as  a  remedial  ance  of  the  following  students  at  the  Thao- 
measure,  that  there  should  be  a  radical  logical  Hall,  viz.; — Messrs  Smith,  Boyd, 
change  in  the  pastorate,  by  the  resignation  and  Balderston,  of  the  first  year;  Patar- 
of  both  ministers.  That  opinion,  as  some  son  and  Gillies,  of  the  third;. and  King 
supposed,*  and  said,  was  given  in  the  hope  and  Eonaldson,  of  the  fourth.  The  Itev. 
•of  his  being  himself  recalled  as  sole  pastor  Mr  Sinclair  called  attention  to  the  pa- 
of  the  congregation.  After  his  pastoral  roohial  schools,  and  submitted  a  series  of 
charge  and  connection  with  the  United  resolutions,  -which,  .after  .members  wore 
Presbytarutn  Chnrah  had  ceased,  b  party,  .heard,  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  as 
j»nt  Bring  into  his  views,  and -willing' to  work  -follow:  —  ]..  That  this  presbytery  regards 
oat  his  schemes,  now  came  forward,  peti-  the  education  of  the  peoples  ofunapeak- 
.tioning  the  presbytery  to- ad  vise  Mr  Pringle  able  importance  to.  this  countryrand  though 
to  resign.  With  that  proposal,  the  presbj-  gratified  with  .the  extent  to  which  educa- 
■tory,  in  whose  judgment  no  adequate  .tional  inelitntiona  axiat,  it  deems  these  by 
.reasons  had ■  been  assigned  for  the  measure,  no  means  adequate  .to  the  wants  of  .the 
unanimously  refused  to  comply  ;  but,  wfth  population,  whitein -many  eases  thedefeo- 
i  the  view  of  harmonising  all  parties,  it  was  live  quality  of  the  hietruotiuu,  and  thnei- 
agreed  to  grant  an  immediate  supply  of  istence  of  abases,  greatly  impair  their  efli- 
preachersto  the  congregation,  to  appoint  a  oiancy.— 3.  That  the  parochial  schools. are 
committee  to  intimate  this  decision,  and  to  public  property,  end  therefore. the.  statute* 
-recommend  the  study  nf  the  things  .which  which  enact  that  every  teacher  in  them  shall 
make  for  peace.  A  petition  from  thecongre-  subscribe  the  Confession  Mind  .Formula  of 
gation  of  Hull  was  granted,  for  the  diipen-  the  Establish  ad  Church— -that  .he  .shall  be 
sation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  amodera-  elected  by  the  minister  and  heritors  of  the 
tion  of  a  call;  and  Mr  Pringle  was  ap-  .parish — and  that  he  and  his  suhool4ball  be 
pointed  to  preside  on  that' occasion,  on  the  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority 'and  su- 
19th  and  30th  September.  Mr  Riddel!  permtendenee  of  the  parish  minister  and 
having  accepted  the  call  from  Walker ;  and  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  are  unjust  to  the 
his  trials  for  ordination  being. given  in  and  large  body  of  inhabitants  who  do  not  be- 
approved,  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  'long  to  the  Established  Chnrah,  and  in- 
take place  at  Walker,  on  the  29th  Sep-  jurious  to  the  schools. and  the  interests  of 
tember, — the  presbytery  Xa  meat  for  ge-  education,  inasmuch  as  -they  limit  the 
neral  business  at  Newcastle  on  the  same  choice  of  teachers  to  one  denomination, 
day.  Mr  Stewart  gave  in  his  trials  for  or-  whiob  now  does, not  include  a  third  part  of 
dination,  which  were  approved ;  and  his  the  people,  and  destroys  the  interest  and 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  confidence  of  the  majority  ofthe  population 
Stockton  on  Tuesday,  12th  October. —  in  these  schools.— 3.  That,  since  the  case 
The  presbytery  again  met  on  29th  Sep-  of  the  pariah  schools  will  probably  soon 
tember,  when  Mr  Pringle  reported  his  come  before  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceedings  in  the  moderation  at  Hull,  and  obtaining  an  augmentation  of  the  teachers' 
bud  on  the  table  a  call,  from  the  congrega-  salaries,  this  presbytery  recommends  to  all 
tion  there,  to  Mr  James  L.  Rome,  which  the  congregations  within  its  bounds,  -as 
was  sustained,  and  trials  for  ordination  were  soon. as  convenient,  to  petition  Parliament 
assigned. — On  the  same,  day  the  presbytery  to  place  these  schools  on  a  just  and  popular 
again  met  at  Walker,  for  the  ordination  of  foundation,  by  repealing  the  enactment 
Mr  Walter  Riddell.  Mr  Henderson  preach-  which  requires  the  schoolmasters  lo  suit- 
ed,— Mr  Dall  presided,  proposed  the  ques-  scribe  the  Confession  and  Formula  of  the 
tiong  of  the  formula,,  and  offered  upthe  or-  Established  Church,  giving  tbe  right  to 
dination  prayer, — Dr  Henderson  of  Gala-  elect  the  schoolmasters  to  the  beads  of 
ahiels  gave  the  charge  to  Mr  Riddell,  and  rami  lias,  or  a  heard  elected  by  .them,;  and 
Mr  Parker  addressed -the  congregation —  removing  the  teachers  and  schools  from 
The ' presbytery  again  met  at  Stockton,  on  under  the  authority  and  superintendence 
13th  October,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  of  the  presbytery  and  pariah  minister,  and 
Adam  Stewart.  Mr  Bartholomew  preach'  placing  them  under  the  control  of  local 
ed, — Mr  Douglas  presided,  proposed  the  boards  chosen  by  thesaid  heads  of  families, 
questions  of  the  formula,  offered  rip  the  — 4.  That,. as  u  is  desirable  that  ail  parte 
ordination  prayer,.  aciVgme  the  charge  to  of  .the  sanatrj  should  moTeshnoliB«or«ljy 
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on  the  subject,  the  presbytery  will  corre- 
spond with  the  Synod's  committee  on  pub- 
lic questions,  and  suggest  to  them  the  pro- 
priety of  their  bringing  it  before  the  other 
presbyteries  and  congregations  of  the  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Baird  gave  notice  of  a  motion,  which  he 
intends  to  submit  at  next  meeting  of  pres- 
'  bytery,  on  the  better  support  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Paisley  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December. 

Perth.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  21st 
September.  There  was  only  routine  busi- 
ness to  transact.  The  next  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  November;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  consider,  at  that  meeting,  the  propriety 
of  having  tiled  days  for  the  meetings  of 
presbytery,  and  whether  any  additional 
means  might  be  employed  to  promote  reli- 
gion within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
October.  Certificates  were  read  from  the 
profesaors,  attesting  Mr  Thomas  lire,  student 
in  divinity  of  theseeondyetir;  MessrsDavid 
Rintoul  and  James  Sleedman,  of  the  fourth 
year;  and  Mr  John  M'Laren,  of  the  fifth. 
Mr  JohnM'Laren  was,  after  an  examination, 
taken  on  trials  for  license,  and  had  subjects 
of  trial  prescribed  to  him.  The  other  students 
were  appointed  to  deliver  five  discourses  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  to  be  examined 
on  church  history  in  April  by  Mr  Brown ; 
and,  at  the  meeting  immediately  before  the 

it  of  the  Hall,  on  the  Anti- 

Dversy  and  practical  religion, 

"■a 

Hebrew.  Commissioners  from  the  West 
Congregation  of  Alloa  presented  a  petition 
for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted.  It 
was  agreed  that  Mr  Stewart  preach  to  said 
congregation  on  the  fifth  Sabbath  of  Oc- 
tober, and  that  Mr  Frew  dispense  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  among  them  oil  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  November.  Agreeably  to  minute 
of  June  1st,  Mr  Stewart  of  Stirling  laid  on 
the  table  documents  relating  to  an  arrange- 
ment between  bim  and  his  congregation, 
which  were  read.  It  appears  that  Mr 
Stewart  had  intimated  to  the  session  and 
managers  of  St  John  Street  congregation 
his  resolution,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
creasing infirmities,  to  retire  from  the  more 
active  labours  of  his  pastoral  charge,  while 
he  retained  his  ecclesiastical  position  as 
one  of  the  ministers  of  tbe  congregation, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  church  courts— 
that  his  colleague,  Mr  Steedman,  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measure — and  that  the 
congregation  had,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
2d  July  1851,  concurred  in  the  arrangement, 
and  agreed  that  the  retiring  allowance  pay- 
able to  Mr  Stewart  should  be  L.1S0  per 
annum.      The     presbytery     unanimously 


agreed  to  sanction  the  arrangement,— to 
express  their  high  approbation  of  the  chris- 
tian and  liberal  conduct  of  the  congrega- 
tion, so  hononrable  to  themselves  and  to 
their  aged  and  esteemed  minister,  Mr 
Stewart, — and  to  engross  in  their  records 
his  letter  to  tbe  session  and  managers,  and 
the  minute  of  the  congregational  meeting. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  bo  held 
on  the  7th  of  December. 


Trvon,  At/rtl,ire. — Mr  John  More,  pro- 
bationer, called  14th  September  —  Mr 
Drummond  of  Irvine,  presiding. 

llulL — Mr  James  L.  Rome,  probationer, 
called  20th  September — Mr  Pringle  of 
Newcastle,  presiding. 

Lettie,  Fife.  —  TAT  William  Johnston, 
probationer,  called  13th  October,  to  be 
colleague  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Johnston  —  Mr  Johnston  of  Kirkcaldy, 
presiding. 

Alloa,  West  Congregation.  —  Mr  John 
More,  probationer,  called  21st  October. 


Walker,  Newcastle.— -Mr  Walter  Rtddell, 
ordained  29th  September — Mr  Hender- 
son of  Hexham,  Mr  Dal!  of  Bedlington, 
Dr  Henderson  of  Galashiels,  and  Mr  Por- 
ker of  Sunderland,  officiating. 

Sloc&ton-on-'J'eei.— Mr  Adam  Stewart, 
ordained  12tbrOctober — Mr  Bartholomew 
of  Whitby,  Mr  Douglas  of  Hartlepool,  and 
Mr  Mathieson  of  Monkwearmouth,  offi- 
ciating. 


!     lllll 

»bb,  u 

lissionary  to  the  West  Indies.  The  or- 
dination took  place  in  St  Nicholas  Church. 
Aberdeen— Mr  Turner  of  Craigdam,  Mr 
Angus  Aberdeen,  Mr  Somerrille,  the 
Synod's  mission  secretary,  and  Mr  Kenton, 
the  moderator  of  SjuoJ,  officiated  on  the 
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A  PLBi.it  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  ol 
the  19th  October,  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Bain- 
burgh,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Garnet,  as  a  missionary  for  Ja- 
maica. After  devotional  exercises,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  M-Dowall,  Alloa,  the  R". 
Andrew  Someirille,  mission  secretary,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  "  The  special  promisf* 
given  to  the  negro  race  ;"  the  Rev.  JaniH 
Kirk  wood  offered  up  the  designation  prayer; 
the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  Fala,  addressed  Mr 
Garnet;  Mr  Garnet  took  farewell  of  the 
audience  in  a  few  appropriate  and  touching 
remarks;  and  the  Rev.  F.  Muir,  Leith,  clot-l 
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tint  negro 


arnet,  who  is  of  Afric 


nonary  be 


mployed 


bj  the  United  Presbyti 
dainerf  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  bom 
a  slave  in  Maryland,  United  States  ;  escaped 
from  bondage,  along  with  hi)  parents,  when 
about  nine  years  of  age;  obtained,  by  bis  own 
diligence  and  zeal,  aliterary  and  theological 
education,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  as  a 
minister  in  (he  state  of  New  York.  About 
two  years  ago  he  came  to  this  country,  at  (ho 
invitation  of  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the 
enslaved,  and  bas  since  been  occupied  with 
much  acceptance  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
negro  freedom.  But  as  he  felt  a  burning  de- 
sire to  bave  the  opportunity  of  preaching  (he 
Gospel  to  bis  sable  race,  and  aa  the  horrid 
fugitive  slave  law  forbids  his  return  to 
Americn,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  mission 
.lioard  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church- 
having  previously  been  admitted  a  minister  of 
that  body — as  a  missionary  for  Jamaica,  and 
was  unanimously  accepted.  An  ordained 
minister  of  a  sable  hue  going  out  from  a 
Scottish  church  as  a  fully  accredited  ambas- 
sador of  Christ,  charged  with  the  honourable 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  perishing 
heathen,  is  an  event  full  of  hope  for  (he  lung 
despised  African  race.  He  is  to  sail  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  it  few  days;  and  we  are 
certain  that  many  will  follow  him  with  their 
fervent  prayers.  May  be  prove  the  honoured 
harbinger  of  an  ever- in  creasing  band  of 
Ethiopia's  eons,  who  shall  be  raised  up  in 
Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  and  who  shall,  as  the 
messengers  of  Christ,  proclaim  to  their  be- 
nighted countrymen  that  God  is  no  respecter 
■*'-  ■      -*■-*■  *'ie  black  man  has  an  enur' 
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Hall,  Queen  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, lath  September.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay, 
D.D.,  honorary  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  able  and  stirring  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  chairman,  Rev.  Dr  Joseph 
Brown,  Dalkeith  ;  Rev.  James  Robertson, 
Nenington ;  Rev.  George  C.  Hntton,  Pais- 
ley ;  and  Messrs  Win.  Fleming  and  James 
Ker,  students  of  divinity.  "  It  is  manifest," 
says  the  secretary  of  the  society,  in  com- 
municating this  notice  of  the  meeting, 
"  that  our  students  have  taken  their  reso- 
lution on  this  point,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  drinking  customs  of  our  coun- 
try is  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  their 
efforts.  The  earnestness  end  zeal  with 
which  they  have  taken  up  this  question,  at 
once  appear  from  the  fact  stated  at  the 
meeting,  that  the  society  numbers  100 
members;  and  wa  understand  that  that 
number  has  been  increased  since  the  meet- 
ing. This  is  what  is  wanted.  Give  us 
students  of  high-toned  piety,  and  resolute 
■  '     discharge  every  duty,  and 


upon  such  labours,  our  church  shall  pros- 
per, our  age  shall  be  blessed,  and  our 
ministers  shall  depart  from  this  world, 
leaving  it  better  than  they  found  it," 


of  pun  on*,— that  the  1 
right  to  the  Gospel  a 


white 


Died,  at  Cairnrjan,  near  Stranraer,  on 
the  24th  September,  the  Rev.  J.  M'Gregor, 
minister  of  the  Bridge  Street  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Stranraer,  in  the  -list 
year  of  his  age,  and  28th  of  his  ministry. 


g  of  the  Total 

.j  m  connection  with  the 

theological  seminary  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian  Church,   was  held    in    the   Synod 


Tiik  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  was  closed 
on  Friday,  24th  September,  in  presence  of 
the  professors,  the  committee  on  theologi- 
cal education,  and  other  ministers.  The 
valedictory  lecture  was  delivered  by  the 
II  ev.  Professor  Lindsay,  on  the  subject-— The 
rule  of  faith,  with  special  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  main- 
tained in  his  recent  publications  Dr 
Lindsay,  in  a  close  and  searching  argu-. 
ment,  exposed  the  sophistry  of  the  cardi- 
nal's reasoning,  and  the  absurdity  of  his 
conclusions,  and  proved  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  chairman  of  the  theological 
committee,  the  Rev.  Mr  Itenton  of  Kelso 
(moderator  of  the  Synod),  then  delivered 
an  address,  of  which,  at  our  request,  the 
■ipt  has  been  kindly  furnished  for 
■  .  the  Marine. 


COUNSELS  TO  THEOLOGICAL  STUDESTS. 


To  address  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of     dom— a  body  also  who  am  required  to  p?ss 
theological  students  in  the  United  King-     through  a  longer  period   of   theo'ogical 
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study  than  the  candidates  for  the  christian' 
ministry  in  any  other  church — and  a  body, 
all  the  members  of  which,  previously  to 
-entering  upon  their  snored  studies,  must 
have  completed  a  university  curriculum 
which  entitled  them  to  take  degrees,  or  at 
least  qualified  them  to  compete  for  gradua- 
tion in  arts— is  a  task  which  any  man  might 
account  it  a  peculiar  privilege,  not  unat- 
tended with  considerable  responsibility,  to 
have  devolved  upon  him.  The  past  educa- 
tion, the  present  pursuits,  the  future  desti- 
nation, the  high  unworldly  motives,  the 
Siure  character,  the  interesting  period  of 
ife,  and  in  several  instances  me  arduous 
struggles  of  those  composing  such  a  bodv, 
unite  to  inspire  mo  with  respect  and  diffi- 
dence before  you,  in  appearing  as  the 
organ  of  the  Synod's  committee  for  super- 
intending theological  education,  to  attempt 
the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

The  attendance  of  the  committee  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall,  is  designed  to  evidence  the 
importance  which  the  Synod  attaches  to 
this  institution— Hie  care  with  which  it 
watches  over  its  interests— the  grateful- 
support  and  encouragement  in  theirlnbours 
it  yields  to  those  able  and  learned  men, 
to  whom;  as  your  professors,  it-has  commit- 
ted the  highest  and  most'  honoorable  trust: 
it  has  10  confer — the-earnest  purpose  with 
which  it  is  resolved  to  enforce  all  the  regu- 
lations relative  to  study,  attendance,  and 
deportment— die  readlnessi  with  which  it 
is  prepared  to  consider  any  remedies  or 
improvements  which  the-  professors  hare-  to 
propose,  or  which  circumstances  may  sng> 
Best — and,  in  fine,  the  great  concern  it 
cherishes  to  promote  the  efficiency/of  the 
institution,  and  yoor  personal-  edification, 
by  a  Faithful  superintendence  of  the  means 
provided,  by  hearty  commendation  of  your 
jrrogress,  and  by  animating  you,  so  far  as 
our  presence  and  exhortations  may,  to 
onward  and  greater  preparation-  for  your- 
high  calling- 
Connected  with  the- session- which  tins 
day  terminates,. the  Synod's  committee  has 
learned  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction 
from  the  reports  which  the  professors  have 
submitted  to  it,  that  the  number  of  the 
students  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  ses- 
sion, being  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
-eighty-two — that  the  attendance  at  the 
hours  of  lecture  and  of  examination  in  the 
different  classes  has  been  close  and  punc- 
tual—that the  deportment  has  been,  exem- 
plary,—and  that  the  exercises  and  examina- 
tions have  displayed  increased  proficiency 
of  attainment,  particularly  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  scholarship.  And,  although  it 
has  not  come  through  the  same  channel, 
I  hare  learned  from  other  sources,  On  which 
I  can  depend,  that  the  meetings  for  prayer 
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and  for  missionary  objects,  which,  at  thsy 
are  left  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  students,, 
the  mora  truly  indicate  their  devotional, 
character,  and  missionary  interest,  hive 
never  been  attended  by  greater  numbers 
or  marked  by  more  fervour.  You  may  be 
assures,  my  dear  young  brethren,  tbatsueb 
facts  do  not  only  delight  us,  they  call  forth 
oer  gratitude  to'  the  Father  of  Lights,  and 
they  strengthen  our  hopes  and  onr  confi- 
dence of  your  future  devotodness,  and 
attainments,  and  efficiency,  and  usefulness. 
Yon  ara  about  to  quit  (be  Hall, — some  of 
you,  who  have  completed  your  five  yesrtf 
attendance  on  it,  to  enter  on  Trials  for-  Li- 
cense,—the  others,,  of  shorter  standing,  to 
prosecute  your  studies  under  the  superin- 
tendence of yonr respective  presbylerres-mi- 
til  the-  return  of  another  session,— and  all  of 
you  to  carryforward  your  preparations  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  O,  how  ranch 
depends,  for  yourselves,  for  the  church,  for 
society,  upon  the  right  use  of  your  time 
during  that  brief  interval — brief  even  to 
the  youngest  student*— which  is  to  claim 
between  the  present  and  your  entnMsa- 
upon  t ho  office  of  preachers!  How  numb 
on  right  apprehensions  of  your  great  wort, 
and  of  the  great  times  on  which1  your 
lot  is  fallen,  and  of  the  great  part  you  may 
perform  for  God's  glory- and  man's,  highest 
interests,  although  called  to  serve  Him  ins 
church  which  counts  none  of  the  noble  and 
few  of  the  rich  among,  its  members !  How 
much  upon.true-  principles, mid  high  motives. 


and  susceptible  period  of 
ynnr  studentship  I  In:  a  few  years  moss 
now  present  will  form  no  ineonaderable 
portion  of  the  ministers— it  may  he,  of  the 
missionaries,  of  our  church.-  And  on  you 
will  much  depend,  under  God,  what  is  then 
to  be  the  condition-of  thia  branch  of  his 
church,  and  of  the  community  of  which  ib 
members  form  a  part,  and  which,  if  their 
energies  are  called  forth  and  wiselyand 
faithfully  directed,  they  might,  from  their 
principles,  their  numbers,-  the  classes  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  their  dtstti-- 
bution  over  the  comrtry,  mightily  to  in- 
fluence. 

No  class  of  men  in  Scotland  have  so 
greatly  moulded  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation as  its  gospel  ministers.  The  lights 
in  science  and  literature,  which  in  earlier; 
and  still  more  in  later  times,  have-  illumined 
and  adorned  our  country,  we  regard  with 
admiration  1  and  .pride.  The  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  natural  science — the  produc- 
tions rajmntaphysical  and  polities!  smeset 
— and  the  contributions  in  poetry,  history, 
fiction,  and  criticism,  which  stand  identified 
with  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  names,  have 
exerted  a  vast  influence  in  advancing  our 
own  civilisation,  and  increasing  onr  national 
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mUv  while  Cheyhaee  inmienoaly  bona-  be  aecounted  foreign  or.  mdiffi;mnt  to  yon- 
filed  England  and  enriched  the  whole  em-  which .  mat  contribute  toi  yonr  equipment 
piro,  imd  in  soma  departments  diffused  for  it.  The  doctrines  of  tho  cross  hare 
their  benefits  over  a  yet  wider  circle,  formidable  opposition  to  enconrrter  in  the 
as-  eminently  in  those  of  which-  stand  natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart;  and 
foremost,  the  names  of  James  Watt  and  every  man  who  is  bent  on  their  advanae- 
Adam  Smith — the  common  and  inestimable  raent  la-  bound  on  principle  to  avoid  with 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Yet  what  have  joalous  care  whatever  on  his  partmay  tend 
all  our  illustrious  countrymen,  in  theae  to  impede  their  recent  ion,  or  dishonour  their 
splendid  walks,  done  to  mould  [ha  character  advocacy;  In  this  light  then  are  some 
of  the  people,  in.  comparison  of  what  has  things*. which,  chough  very  secondary  when 
been;  done  by  the  men  who  achieved,  and  viewed  in  relation  to  moral,  intellectual, 
revived,,  and  carried  forward,  the  work  of  and  theological  qualifications,  merit  more 
the  Reformation,  and. of  whom  Knox  and  attention  than  they  commonly  receive,  and 
hia  associates,  the  leaders- of  the  Covenant,,  cannot  be  disregarded  by  a  preacher,  »i  ti- 
and.the  fathers  of  the  Secession,  were  in  out  serious  detriment  to  his  aowptebility 
their  successive  periods  the  grand  types?  and  usefulness.  Such,  in  particular,  am  do 
There  is  a  power  in  the  gospel  ministry-  livery  and  manners.  Elocution,  in  its 
which  belongs  to  no  other  influence  for  the-  various  branches,  is  worthy  of  your  cul- 
moral  elevation. of  man.  Nor  is  this  dim.-  ttvation,  for-  the  correction  of  what  is 
enlt  to  he  accounted  for.  Gospel  ministers  rude  and  ungainly,  aud  for  the  improve- 
have  to  do  with  tho  highest  department  of,  meat  of  what  is  naturally  good,  in  voice 
human  scienoe,  and  with  tha  highest  end'  and  manner.  I  have  been  distressed  same- 
in  that  department— they  have  -to  do  with  times  to  hear  preachers  referred  to  die- 
mind,  and  with  the  culture  of  mind  for  its  panp-ingiy,  owing-  wholly  to  the  awkward- 
highest  sphere  and  purposes.  They  have  new,  dumass,  or  <  other  defeet  of  their  do- 
to  do  with  tha  formation  of  religious  opinion  livery,  whose  disoouraes-,  had  they  been, 
and  character— withi  the  formation,  and  spoken  with  a  graceful  elocution,  or  even 
establishment  in  the  human  mind  of  those  had.  they  been  perused,  instead  of  being 
principles  which  seenre  the  moral  improver  heard  by  those-who  depreciated! hem,  would) 
mrmt  of  our  species  in  the  highest  degree  from  the  meritsof  their  composiiion,  no  less 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  the  present  than  of-  their  mental'  stamina-  and  gospel 
state  of  being.  Hence  the  Reformation  is  excellence^  have  drawn  forth  admiration, 
by  far  thn  grandest  event  in  our  past  hia-  and  commanded -respect,  if  they  hadnotpro- 
tory,  and  its  influence  has  been- mightier  dnced  any  better  effeots,  Affectation  and 
than  ail  others  pat  together.  To  bring  artificiality  of  mannur  are  always  offensive, 
before  the  mind  of  man  the.  revealed;  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the -pulpit.  But, 
will-  of  nil-  Creator,,  and  to  press  him:  because,  they  are  to  be  avoided  and 
to  the  study,  and;  reverence,,  and  oh-  despised,  the  opposite  offence-  of  rudeness 
servant*  of  mat  will,  as  the  supreme  and  of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  is  no  more 
infallible  role  ofhis  life — to  bring  him  into  to  be  ommsed  than  would  he  a  preacher's 
dirent  and  habitual  contact  with  the  Bather  entering  the  pulpit  in  the  worfeing  draw  of 
of  his  "spirit,  and  the  Lord. of  bis-ooasaienee,  a  labourer,  because  he  discarded,  the 
and  thereby  to  control:  and  direct  all  the  canonical  vestments  of  a  popish-priest.  In 
spring*  of  his  moral;  being;— this- was  what  relation  to  this,  nnd.'tu  all  matters  of  taste 
the  Reformation  attested, — by  tho  Word  of  and  manners — in  which  a  sense  of  pro- 
God)  in  tha  vernacular  tongue,  not  only  priety  is  so  essential  to  -  the  happiness  and 
given  to  the  people,  but  taught  to  them,  improvement  of  the  individual  and  of  thuee 
and  pressed,  on  their  own:  private  search  around  him,  and  in  well-brad  circles  is  80 
and  study, — by  the  exhibition  of  the  One  jealously  ohservedi— where  no  compromise 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Christ  of -moral  principle  is  involved,  the  diree- 
Jeaos, — by  a  simple  spiritual  worship, — by  tion  and  example  of  the  great  agaatlo  are. 
a  popnlar  scriptural  polity,— and  by  a  to  be  followed,  "  Give  none  onence,  neither 
faithful, discipline  whichknew no  respect  of  to  the  Jew  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the 
persona.  'Clio  end  anil  the  means  were  church  of  God;  oven  as  I  please  all  men  in 
worthy  of  each  other.  And. In  proportion  all  things,  not  seeking  mino  ewn.proftt,  but 
as  the  lama  means  have  been  earnestly  the  profit  of  many  that  they  -maybe  saved." 
employed, .  in  dependence  on  that  divine  And  in  the  particular  function  of  deli  very, 
efficacy,  without  which  all  talents,  and  at-  let  the  best  use  be  made  of  the  powers  God 
tatnnsensB,  and  devices,  and  energies  of  has  given  yon,  that  with:  a  sincere  and 
man,  nay,  ard.nll  divinely  instituted  means  earnest  manner,  and  with  the  graces  of  a 
themselves,  are  unavailing,  has  the  same  correct  elooution,  you  ma;  "  speak,  onto 
end  over  been  effected.  men  to   edification   and  exhortation  and 

This  great  ministry  ii  the  work  for  which  comfort." 

you  are  to  be  qualified,  and  nothing  should  There    are    elegant    accomplishment*. 
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which  it  is  well  to  cultivate,  as  taste  in- 
clines and  opportunity  offers,  when  that  can 
be  done  without  neglect  of  more  important 
pursuits  or  pressing  duties.  There  are 
various  branches  of  physical  science,  some 
acquaintance  with  which  is  in  onr  da; 
necessary,  in  every  member  of  the  learned 
professions.  There  is  especially  a  know- 
ledge of  man's  physical  constitution,  and  of 
the  laws  on  the  observance  of  whicb  health 
depends,  which  has  been  too  much  ne- 
glected by  theological  students.  Bat  while 
all  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  valued,  and 
when  prosecuted  with  dne  regard  to  health 
and  to  incumbent  duties,  and  sane  tided  by 
the  concurrent  cultivation  of  christian  sen- 
timents, and  affections  and  habits,  will  ever 
yield  precious  fruits,  those  branches  claim 
your  chief  attention  which  most  directly 
conduce  to  your  fitness  for  the  christian 
ministry.  Manifold  and  complicated  as  are 
the  relations  of  the  different  departments  of 
human  science,  the  moral  influenceofmany 
of  them  is  small,  and  only  secondary.  It 
is  where  that  influence  is  direct  and  power- 
ful that  they  stand  in  close  affinity  to  the 
science  of  theology;  and,  therefore,  of 
studies  congenial  to  our  department,  Meta- 
physics and  Ethics  have  long  been  deemed 
to  have  the  first  claim,  and  I  presume  to 
think  Politics  should  have  a  place. 

In  an  age  of  political  and  social  revolu- 
tion, when  society  is  passing  through  a 
mighty  transition,  ignorance  and  fastidious 
avoidance  of  politics  on  the  part  of  a  chris- 
tian minister,  serve  only  to  incapacitate  him 
for  doing  his  part  by  the  causes  he  is  of  all 
men  bound  to  defend  and  promote.  The 
great  reformers,  and  their  greatest  succes- 
sors, the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  and 
Covon  outers,  were  not  restrained  by 
timidity  or  squcamishness  on  this  head,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  the  men  they 
were,  nor  done  tho  mighty  services  to  truth 
and  liberty  tbey  did.  Had  we  religion  un- 
fettered and  unpensioned  by  the  stale, — the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  resting 
on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad  to  secure  a  just 
regard  to  the  interests  of  all  classes, — and 
a  system  of  national  education  com- 
mensurate (o  the  population,  which  inter- 
meddled f^)t  with  religious  op'-'—  '■-■■ 
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ministers ;  so  they  ought  to  be,  of  all  men, 
the  most  upright  and  exemplary  in  the 
exercise  of  i  heir  rights  and  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  citizens. 

To  come,  however,  to  what  is  most 
essential  and  urgent  in  connection  with  the 

personal  concern  is  to  be  genuine  Chris- 
tians, that  whether  you  shall  live  or  die, 
whether  you  shall  enter  or  not  upon  the 
office  of  preachers  of  tho  Gospel,  and  what- 
ever shall  be  tbe  sphere  or  circumstances 
of  your  future  days,  yon  may  with  the  heart 
believe,  and  with  the  life  adorn,  the  doctrine 
of  Ood  our  Saviour  in  all  things  ;  and  be 
ready  whensoever  called  hence  to  join  that 

f'onous  company,  who,  throiujh  tbe  re- 
eeming  blood  and  renewing  spin t;of  Christ, 
are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father  for  ever.  Personal  faith, 
and  holiness,  and  growth  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr 
Jesus  Christ,  are  unquestionably,  as  they 
have  ever  been  held  in  our  church,  the 


the 


idies, — than  which  I 
t  of  D 


civil  constitution, —the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  would  be  free  to  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  their  spiritual  functions. 
Bat,  so  long  as  liberty  of  conscience  is  not 
Secured,  so  long  the  ministers  of  tho  Gospel 
are  compelled  to  do  with  politics.  And  as 
there  are  no  men  in  the  kingdom  mora  in- 
dependent of  political  parties,  and  of  the 
executive,  none  who  have  less  to  get,  and 
less  to  ask  et  their  hands,  than  Dissenting 


gospel  ministry.  Of  the  moral  requisites, 
I  would  specify,  next  to  piety,  devotedness 
and  energy,  as  essential  for  our  times. 
Popery,  Puseyism,  and  infidelity,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  error,  are  at  present 
pntting  forth  unexampled  efforts  for  their 
propagation.  They  are  acting  energetically 
on  the  aggressive.  If  they  are  to  be  ar- 
rested, or  even  if  the  hold  obtained  by  evan- 
gelical Protestantism  is  to  be  retained, — 
still  more,  if  they  arc  to  be  routed,  and  driven 
from  the  Held,  as  they  can  be  alone  by 
moral  means,  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
must  encounter  them  with  corresponding 
energy.  Nor  is  it  alone  to  maintain  ground, 
and  to  repress  aggression  at  home,  but  to 
make  inroads  on  the  domain  of  ignorance, 
error,  and  superstition  abroad,  that  this 
zeal  and  energy  are  demanded. 

Worldliness,  selfishness,  and  eontracted- 
ness  of  aim,  on  the  part  of  an  aspirant  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  are  much  to  be  deplored, 
and  avoided,  end  resisted.  Yet  to  what 
else  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  many  a  man 
would  rather  do  a  little  service  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  Scotland,  than  agreateerviccforitin 
a  foreign  land,  and  sinks  into  insignificance, 
and  spends  a  life  of  ennui  and  compara- 
tive uselessness,  who,  had  he^shaken  off 
these  ignoble  influences,  might  have  un- 
dertaken and  achieved  much,  and  been  a 
happy  and  an  honoured  man?  But  for 
such  influences  might  not  our  chnrch  bare 
tripled  its  missionaries  in  Canada,  and 
stocked  that  important  colony  with  such 
Presbyterian  ministers  as  its  population 
wants,  men  who  will  preach  the  Gospel 
with  fidelity,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
clergy  reserves  ?  But  for  sneb  influences, 
might  not  every  opening  to  which  wo  hava 
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been  invited  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Ja-  and  latterly  exhibited  with  unrivalled  juJg-  . 

maico,  and  in  Trinidad,  and  in  Australia,  meat,  and  conclusiveness,  and  perspicuity, 

have  been  filled  un  long  ago?    Wben  love  and  elegance  in  the  Lectures  of  Diet — has 

to  Christ,   seat  for  his  kingdom,  and  the  been  wonforit  inourown  day,  in  the  no  leas 

desire  of  saving  immortal  souls,  shall  have  important  department  of  Scripturc'Exposi- 

tbe  bold  they  ought  to  have  on  the  hearts  tion,  by  the  senior  professor  of  this  seraj- 

of  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  Gospel  nary,  whose  recent  publications,  rapid  and 

ministry;  then,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  voluminous  though  they  have  been,  are, 

■  health,  and  with  the  just  claims  of  relatives,  we  hope,  but  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  a  large 

especially  of  dependant  relatives,  it  will  be  harvest,  with  which  the  church,  and  espo- 

•  matter  of  indifference  to  our  preachers,  daily  the  Christian  ministry  of  these  lands, 

especially  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  fre-  is  to  be  enriched  from  his  long,  accurate, 

quent  communication  with  the  most  distant  and  mature  studies,  and  the  prelude  of 

lands,  whether  they  shall  labour    in    this  Other  fruits  not  less  precious  to  follow  from 

conntty  or  in  one  of  her  colonies ;  and  to  those  who,  in  this  highest  sphere  of  in- 

the  inquiry  of  the  mission  board,  on  re-  struction,  form  his  learned   aud  efficient 


ceiling  appeals  from   North  America  or  colleagues, 

tha  West  Indies,  from  Calabar,  or  Caffraria,  Be  you  pious  men— thoroughly  Scripture 

or  Australia,  "  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  learned  students— sincerely  devoted  to  the 

who  will  go  for  us?"  a  prompt  response  service  of  God  in  [he  Gospel  of  his  Son  at 

will  come  from  many  voices,  "  Here  am  I,  home  and  abroad,   wherever  the  church 

send  me."    I  rejoice  in  the  spectacle  which  may  call  or  want  you — next  to  God's  Word 

.  has  this  session  been  witnessed,  of  one  of  deeply  versed  in  and  attached  to  the  prin- 

your  number,  eminent  for  parts,  and  piety,  ciples  of  freedom — bent  on  the  two  great 

and  attainments,  and  academic  honours,  ends  of  testifying  the  Gospel  of  God'sgrace 

who  might  reasonably  hare  looked   for  to  all  men,  and  of  liberating  religion  from 

distinction  as  well  as  usefulness  in  the  mi-  bondage  to  the  rudiments  of  this  world— 

nistry  at  home,  dedicating  himself  at  the  and  what  may  you  not  achieve  for  God,  for 

completion  of  his  curriculum  to  the  foreign  your  country,  for  mankind? 

mission  field  among  negroes.     And  I  re-  Never  more  than  in  this  day  was  it  ne- 

joice  no  less  in  the  appreciation  of  his  con-  cessary  that  the  rising  youth,  and  especially 

duct  so  strongly  and  so  beautifully  testified  the  theological  youth,  of  the  churcbea  of 

by  bis  fellow- students,  which  justifies  the  the  First  and  Second  Secession,  now  happily 

earnest  hope  that  his  example  will  not  be  incorporated  in  the  United  Presbyterian 

without  a  hallowed  influence  upon  others,  Church,  should  be   thoroughly  versed  in 

in  quickening  and  confirming  the  purpose  those    principles    of    Gospel    trutb   and 

of  self  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ,  liberty,  for  which  Erckiue  contended,  and 

Ju  conjunction  with  the  moral  pre-rc-  Gillespie   witnessed,    without    a  thought 

quisites  of  piety  and  devoted  energy,  the  about  their  benefices  or  temporal  support, 

highest  qualification  for  the  Gospel  minis-  accounting  the  faithfulness  of  their  Divine 

try  is  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Master  a  guarantee  far  superior  to  what 

the  Word  of  God,  to  unfold  and  proclaim  man  could  give  in  that  matter,  whatever 

the  truths  of  which  to  all  classes  of  hearers,  might  be  the  mode  through  which,  in  bar- 


o  exhibit  their  importance,  and  urgency,  mony  with  bis  revealed  will,  that  provisi 
nd  relations,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  should  be  made  for  them.  Never  mi 
heart   and   conscience,   form    the    grand     than  in  this  day  was  it  necessary  that  the 


and  relations,  and  to  apply  them  to  the     should  be  made  for  them.     Never  11 
business  of  the  Christian  preacher.    t)h,  I     youth  of  our  church,  and  especially  its 


fervently  trust,  that  amid  the  enlarged  at-  theological  youth,  should  be  thoroughly 
tention  to  the  several  departments  of  Bibli-  versed  in  that  great  principle,  which,  in 
cal  literature,  and  the  additional  attain-  its  abstract  form,  was,  half  a  century  ago, 
meuts  and  accomplishments  which  you  are  the  subject  of  keen  and  long  discussion 
favoured  with  the  means  and  opportunity  in  the  then  two  Secession  Synods,  under 
of  cultivating,  there  will  be  no  neglect  of  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  Light 
that  Theology  proper,  which,  in  the  union  Controversy,  and  which,  thirty  years  after, 
of  the  doctrinal,  and  the  practical,  aud  the  when  revived  by  the  publications  of  two  of 
experimental,  of  the  profoundest  apprehen-  our  minis terp,  and  displayed  and  urged  in 
sion  and  subtlest  analysis  of  the  trutb,  with  its  practical  importance,  became  the  sub- 
the  closest  application  oflt  to  the  heart  and  ject  of  hotter  and  more  public  debate,  under 
conscience,  raised  the  Secession  fathers  to  the  name  of  the  Voluntary  Controversy — 
an  eminence  as  divines,  which  no  other  the  principle  that  Christianity  may  neither 
class  of  ministers  in  Scotland+as  attain-  permit  the  control  of  the  civil  power  nor 
ed.  And  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  place  accept  its  support — a  principle,  the  import- 
won,  a  century  ago,  by  our  church  in  theo-  ance  of  which,  and  the  magnitude  of  whose 
logy — transmitted  in  the  Sermons  of  the  bearings,  spiritual,  moral,  political,  and 
Erskines,  and  in  the  Catechism  of  Fisher,  social,  are  destined  to  be  every  day  more 

..-.Ihooslc 
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felt  in  this. country  and. throughout  Europe 
— 'Miid  &  principle,  the  triumph  of  which,  as 
we  believe  in  the  invincibility  of  truth,  in 
die  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  its  establishment 
throughout  the  whole  earth  as  the  reign 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  we  have  tic 
fullest  assurance  shall  issue  in  the  total 
and  universal  abolition  of  state  endowments 
of  religion.  Of  the  young  men  of  this  day, 
who  may  be  expected  in  the  years  that 
draw  nigh  to  be  most  forward  and  efficient 

.  in  accelerating  that  sublime  consummation, 
by  the  assiduous  indoctrination  of  this  prin- 
ciple into  the  minds  of  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  people,  by  its  intrepid  advocacy 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  by 
its  invulnerable  defence  against  all  the 
artillery  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  from  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
and  from  the  selfishness  and  mercenary  in- 
terest of  ecclesiastical  and  political  factions 
— Where  is  to  be  found,  In  this  country  or 
out  of  it,  another  band,  whose  numbers, 
whose  training,  whose  position,  whose  op- 
portunity, justify  so  largely  the  hope,  may.  I 
not  say  impose  on  them  so  strongly  the  ob- 
ligation, as  those  whom  I  have  now  the 
:  honour  to  address  ?  Next  to  the  preaching 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  in  all  their 
fulness  and  with  all  fidelity  and  fervour,  as 

,  the  Divine  instrumentality  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  this  is  the 
noblest  service,  40  it  seems  to  me,  which 
can  engage  your  hearts  .and  energies. 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  the  most  precious 
cf  all  liberties,  and  it  secures  all  others,  but 


it  is  not  .itself  secured  in  any  stale  which 
enacts,  or  provides,  or  anywise  rater- 
meddles  with  the  teaahing  of  religion. 
Divine  truth,  like  commerce,  is  net  to  be 
fettered  by  state  enactments,  nor  fostered 
by  state  bounties,  and  auks  nothing,  aid 
needs  nothing,  of  civil  government,  Dut  to 
be  let  alone  and  have  free  course.  If 
the  greatest  commander  ever  fonnd  in  a 
mere  subject,  whose  euloghim  yet  echoes 
from  the  entire  press  of  the  nation,  was 
actuated  throughout  his  grand  earner,  and 
nerved  to  his  highest  achievements,  and 
guided  in  hie  greatest  perplexities,  aad 
sustained  in  his  greatest  dangers,  by  the 
principle  of  "  duty  to  his  sovereign,"  what 
power  onght  that  principle  to  Sxeit  on  the 
Christian  warrior,  and  especially  on  those 
who  aspire  to  be  leaders  of"  the  sacra- 
mental host  of  God's  elect,"  when  inspired 
by  the  sense  of  obligations  to  that  Sove- 
reign, who  "purchased  the" church  with  but 
own  blood,"  who  is  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
and  who  "  bath  on  .bis  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  a  name  writttn,  Xing  of  kings,  aid 
Lord  of  lords?"  Be  it  yours  to  be  the 
body-guard  of  Gospel  Truth — yours  to  be 
the  vanguard  of  Koligious  Libert]'! 

"Now,  the  Ood  of  peace,  that  .bronchi 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jeans,  thai 
great  Shepherd  of  .the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  she  ev  erl  sating  covenant  ^nahe  you 
perfect  in-  every  .good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  yon  that  which  is  w  " 
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en t  quel 
Ithas  . 
11  and  discord 
colony  ;  but  it  is  now  approaching  a  crisis. 
We  append  the  resolutions  passed  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  call  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  votes.  So  satisfied  are 
the  majority  that  they 'represent  the  opi- 
nions of  the  community,  that  they  arc  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, in  order  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
to  a  simple,  satisfactory,  and  speedy  test. 
We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  conduct 
of  her  Majesty's  go vernment  and  of  the  Im- 

¥  trial  parliament  on  this  vital  question, 
bey  are  In  a  dilemma.  If  the  Canadian 
resolutions  are  rejected,  what  peace  is  to 
be  eapectad  in  the  provuwe  ?  if  they  are 
approved  of,  and  the  connection  between 


church  and  state  be  dissolved  .in  Osssssh, 
will  the  other  colonies  rest  satisfied  until 
their  ecclesiastical  burden*  be  also  removed? 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed 
by  Mr  Hincks,  in  the  Canadian  House  cf 
Assembly,  on  the  17th  September  185?, 
and  adopted  : — 

1.  That  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  among  the  people  of  Canada  si 


the  Sight  Honourable  the  Earl  Grey,  then 


January  1851,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  tflat  the 
question  whether  the  existing  arrangement 
"is  to  be  maintained  or  altered  is  one  so 
exclusively  affecting  the  people  of  Canada, 


Batm^ect.  .££3 

.  that  its  daoiiion. ought  not  to-be  withdrawn  ioeliGgswere  kacttni  to .prsmil  among  tke 

from  the  Pruvinuial  Legislature,  to  which  -people  of  tliia  province. 
it  properly  belongs  to  regulate  all  matters         The  question  dialing  been  separately  put 

eoueoming  the  domestic  interest  of  the  upon  each  resolution,  the.  1st,  id,  4th,  aid 

province.  bth.werecarriedby  iSi/an  taSl  imju  ;  ud 

2.  That  while  the  people  of  Canada  axe  ius.3U  by  53  yeta  tu  23  auja. 

d*wotediy  attached  to  her  Majesty 'a  person  

And    government,  and    most   anxious  to  hiuhliatjou lobddeeevat 

maintain  inviolate   the  connection  which  ^^         "       pope's  fbbt 

binds  them  to  the  great  empire  ever  whiah  '       ■■■■'- 

she  rules,  jet  this  bouse  is  bound  by  a  hij^ii  It  would  almost  Boain.  us  if  nothing   will 

•bom  of  duty  to  inform  her  Majesty  that  tseoh  our  Governments  a  lemon  of  wisdom, 

the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  in  their  dealings  with  Borne.    Lord  John 

Parliament  to  comply  with   the  just  da-  Russsll,  it  will  be  -remembered,  when  he 

maod  of  the  vepresentativse  of  the  Cans-  was -Prime  Minister,  seat  his  father-in-law, 

dian  people  on  a  matter  exclusively  affect-  Lord  Minto,  on  a  (fool's  errand  to 'Rome,  to 

sag  their  own  interests,  will  bo  viewed  as  plane  the  regulations  of  the  Irish  ^alleges 

a   violation  of  their  constitutional  rights,  before  the  Pope,  and  to  request  his  sanction 

and  will  isad  to  deep  and  wide-spread  dis-  of   than.-   His   lordship    km    dimniasod, 

aatisfmrtion .among  her  Majesty's  Canadian  without  amomalishing  his  object,  and  we 

subjects.  were  glad  of,  it,  at  the  time,  thinking  that 

a.  That  this  house  ie  well  aware  that  no   statesman,    after   such  an  exponenee, 

attempts  have  been  nuade  rio  induce  her  ,would  ever  place  our  comitrv  again  in  audi 

Majesty's  imperial  ministers  .to  kulieve  that  a   humiliation.      But  iwe   Were    mistaken. 

the  [present  rentes " 


of  the -re  peal  of  the  Clergy  iBessrsea  Jut,  mltted  the  ««._ __ 

diifei'ftnt  i mm  these  eaprsitted  by:the  Jose  of  attsmpHag  to  govern  Ireland  throsgh  a 

Eariinmant..  ferocious   and  fanansal  pmestfcood,  -sessns 

*.  That  this    house    sonfidsnlly   hopes  an  incurable  evil  of  ear  statesman.    Lord 


that  when  bar  Majesty's' ministers  shall.be  Bar  by  imagined  that  he  rronld  succeed  where 

eonvineed  that  the  opinions  of  the  people  athsn  'had  .failed  ;  und  hence  Sir  Usury 

of  Oanad*  and  of  their  representatives  an  Bulwer  isasnt  to  Berne,  with  the  Tiew  of 

ihissnbjeet  are  -unaltered  and -unalterable,  -establishing  rdipkimatic  rrfntioas  with  -the 

they  will  uonsent^i  grvo  effect  to  the  pro-  Papal  court,  and  thus  of  msdRsing  the  dls- 

sniss)  nsdelby.tbeir  Bredeeeassn ;  and  this  eoroamt  elements  of  Ireland  to  somsthisg 

house  is   eonflsoisd  in  ithis  hope,  by  .the  like  order.     Mi— mliln  snil  is  i  still  mil  |iillii  j 

■■sjyialiiiniii  llm  ilmpsli  li  itflhnlnghl  Hon.  it -was.    A.  great  country  like  this  throwing 

flic  John   PakbupWn,  that  her  Majesty's  itself  at.the  test  of  an  Italian  priest,  s>ho 

ministers   are     prepared    to   recommend  oaajld not* keep- me<tb*one, and Twitapsaot 

isssssssbssssbss  -to  tlie  sntparial  GUim  Be-  even  his  'head,  for  a  weak,  outoss  be  were 

•ones  Aot,   with  .a  waw  to  :  satisfy  dfce  defended  by*fcn-aip:nbay.enet»;  und  bagging 

ananas  of  the  Canadian  ^people.  bis  gracious  interferes**  to  maintain;  order 

L.  lost. this  house  aan  acsresly  doubt  in  the  Bcitieh' territory,  is  a  degradation 

that,  the  principle  af  amending  the  present  -whioh-woiiave  no  wordMufficieiitl;  Bfrom; 

Act  being  admitted,  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  express.    The  Pope  treated  us  as  we 

will  yield  to  the  strong  feeling  which  per-  deserved,  and  dismissed   the  envoy  with 

vades  the  Canadian  people,  that  any  new  contempt.     We  hope  this  subject  will  be 

legtsJative  enactmeatji  regarding  the  Clergy  taken  up  in  Parliament,' for  such  a  cornmis- 

Besepves  should  be  framed  by  their  own  sion  is  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness  en 

ives,  instead  of  by  the.  Imperial  our  part,  and  it  has  already  occasioned 

,  which  being  necessarily  on-  Utter  fruits  in  Ireland.  It  has  made  the 
acquainted  wiih  the  state  of  public  opinion  Roman  Catholics  imagine  that  we  are  at:- 
in  Canada,  cannoi  boeipeeted  to  concnr  in  tually  afraid  of  them,  and  that  they  can 
a  measure  that  will  give  permanent  satis-  ventare  to  set  all  law  and  justice  at  de- 
tention to  its  inhabitants.  fiance.  The  Timet  writes  on  this  subject 
6.  Thatthis  house  desires  to  assure  her  with  becoming  spirit :— "  It  ought  to  bare 
Majesty,  that  in  thus  giving  expression  to  been  foreseen  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Va- 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  it  is  tioan  would  only  regard  this  conciliatory 
-  - — )sd  e-Y-lho  strongest  feelings  of  loyalty  step  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  a  reoautalion 
r  Majesty,  and  hy  sincere  desire  to  of  those  sentiments  which  strongly  animate 
■"  oae  lamentable  consequences  the  great  majority  of  the  British  nation, 
be  the  rssnltof  a  collision  be-  It  is  strange  that  within  two  years  of  the 
jnperialan.il  pravincial  Pariia-  -  appearance  of  the  Papal  bull  dividing- F.ng- 
ooestien  ■  on.whjch  aery  strong  land  into- now  dioceses  by  foreign  authority, 
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and  appointing  the  delegates  of  &  foreign 
power  to  the  government  of  these  eccle- 
siastical divisions,  an  English  minister 
should  have  made  his  appearance  at  Rome 
unsolici ted,  uninvited,  and  with  no  previous 
explanation  or  withdrawal  of  a  measure 
which  bad  been  universally  regarded  and 
denounced  in  this  country  as  an  outrage 
on  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  which  that 
minister  represents.  What  can  be  thought 
by  tbe  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
real  disposition  of  the  British  Government 
towards  tbe  Papal  See,  when  he  finds  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  mission  of  Lord 
Castlemaine  under  James  II.,  he  has  a  Bri- 
tish Envoy  Plenipotentiary  to  a  neighbour- 
ing court  waiting  for  an  audience  in  his 
antechamber?  Instead  of  the  dignified 
coolness  and  nnbending  demeanour  which 
the  late  acts  of  the  Papal  Government  to- 
wards this  country  ought  to  have  imposed 
on  our  ministers,  they  appear  in  an  attitude 
which  the  arrogance  of  Rome  will  readily 
convert  into  that  of  a  courtier  and  a  sup- 
pliant. The  Court  of  Rome  resembles  no- 
thing so  much  as  one  of  those  Asiatic  dur- 
bars, with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  deal 
in  a  very  different  manner  in  our  Eastern 
possessions.  It  is  inflated  with  an  extrava- 
gant conception  of  its  own  dignity,  sur- 
rounded by  monuments  of  former  grandeur, 
and  deceived  by  its  own  impenetrable  ig- 
norance. While  it  owes  its  miserable  and 
dependant  existence  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,  it  expects  all  mankind  to  an  • 
proach  the  seat  of  its  mysterious  power  in 
a  posture  of  humility  ;  and  it  mistakes  tlio 
common  language  of  courtesy  and  respect 
for. an  expression  of  awe  and  obedience. 
The  only  art  practised  in  it  with  success  is 
that  of  incessant  intrigue;  the  only  power 
before  which  it  quails  is  that  of  vigorous 
action,  stern  independence,  and  a  manly 
contempt  of  its  own  artifices;  and  if  the 
minister  of  a  Protestant  crown  Li  to  appear 
in  Rome  at  all,  we  are  satisfied  that  he  will 
hardly  obtain  tbe  recognition  of  bis  just 
rights  unless  be  be  instructed  to  speak  in 
the  tone  of  a  government  prepared  to  en- 
force them." 

And  after  stating  that  formerly  it 
advocated  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  it  adds  that  circum- 
stanced have  now  changed  : — "  But  in 
every  part  of  Europe  the  Catholics  have 
turned  tbe  liberty  they  enjoyed  into  a 
weapon  of  offence  against  their  neighbours, 
and  of  an  attack  on  tbe  civil  power  to 
which  they  owed  allegiance.  In  every  part 
of  Europe  pretensions  have  been  revived  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Romish  Church*,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  annihilated 
two  centuries  ago;  and,  although  these  ul- 
tramontane principles  have  manifested 
themselves  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England, 


Nov. 

in  the  forms  which  the  free  institutions  of 
this  country  tolerate— that  is,  with  more 
uncontrolled  violence  than  elsewhere — yet 
the  same  movement  may  be  traced  in  every 
part  of  (he  world  witb  (he  same  revolting 
consequences. 

"  To  treat  with  Rome  under  such  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  is  only  to  pay  what 
she  will  regard  as  homage  to  the  ascendancy 
we  repudiate  and  deny.  If  we  have  reason 
to  complain  of  her  interference  wilh  the 

Solitical  and  sociaJ  state  of  the  Queen's 
ominions  by  tbe  agency  of  her  indefatig- 
able priesthood,  it  is  to  our  own  institu- 
tions, to  our  own  laws,  to  our  power,  and 
to  our  faith,  that  we  must  alone  look  for 
redress.  Against  our  church,  our  liberties, 
and  our  independence,  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  probably  not  cease  to  do  its  worst,  as 
it  has  done  in  former  ages,  with  unremitting 
hostility,  though,  thank  Ood  I  with  indif- 
ferent success.  But  to  treat  with  such  a 
power  at  tbis  very  time,  wben  she  has 
thrown  aside  disguise  and  openly  preaches 
treason  under  every  form,  setting  up  the 
spurious  allegiance  of  (he  conscience  to  her 
mandates  against  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
law  and  to  public  duty,  is  a  blunder  and  a 
weakness  which  we  should  hardly  have 
supposed  that  even  Lord  Derby's  Foreign 
Secretary  would  have  committed.  The  re- 
sult of  sucu  a  mission  appears  to  have  been 
commensurate  to  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
ception. A  few  civil  speeches  were  ex- 
changed between  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  the  British  envoy 
probably  brought  away  with  him  nothing 
but  the  conviction  that,  in  the  present  stale 
of  the  Pupal  government,  it  is  idle  to  sac- 
rifice the  dignity  of  this  country  by  an  it- 
tempt  to  conciliate  a  power  irreconcilesbly 
hostile  to  our  dearest  rights  and  our  most 
sacred  institutions.  It  would  have  been 
more  creditable  to  the  British  Government 
if  no  such  overture  had  been  made.'' 


A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr  John  Bright 
on  the  4th  of  October,  by  the  Liberals  of 
Belfast ;  and  in  the  dearth  of  home  intel- 
ligence, during  the  last  month,  the  speech 
he  delivered  has  acquired  more  prominence 
than  perhaps  it  deserves.  The  meeting 
was  a  signal  failure.  It  was  a  failure,  as 
respects  numbers.  It  was  a  greater  failure 
as  respects  the  standing  of  those  who  were 
present.  But  the  greatest  failure  was  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  guest.  The 
member  for  Manchester  is  no  ordinary  man. 
He  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  senate 
house.  lu  the' great  battle  for  untaxing 
the  food  of  the  people,  he  stood  second  to 
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given  in  his  honour,  in  the  great  cummer-  the  people  of  England.  I  believe  the  Cu- 
cial  and  prcabytcri an  metropolis  of  Ireland,  tholic  Church  has  laid  hold  of  the  seuti- 
so  many  were  absent,  whom  one  would  ments  and  the  souls  of  the  humblest  classes 
have  expected  to  be  present.  We  are  in  this  Ireland  to  a  degree  which  no  estab- 
almost  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  intel-  lished  church  has  done  in  any  portion  of 
ligent  party  of  Belfast  must  have  bad  some  the  three  kingdoms.  I  have  attended  suvc- 
suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  speech  ral  congregations,  some  of  the  Established 
which  Mr  Bright  was  to  make;  and  if  so.  Church,  some  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while 
they  had,  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  ample  I  have  been  in  Ireland,  and  I  must  pay 
justification  of  their  conduct.  We  will  not  that  the  Catholic  chapels,  as  far  as  I  have 
accuse  Mr  Bright  of  following  in  the  wake  seen  them,  are  well  filled, — that  the  people 
of  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  we  hope  that  are  remarkably  attentive,— that  a  devout 
lie  will  never  become  so  infatuated  as  to  and  serious  expression  of  countenance 
aut  up  for  his  model  statesman,  a  per-  is  to  be  seen  among  them ;  and  judging 
sod  who  had  the  baseness,  when  he  was  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish,  putting  aside 
Home  Secretary,  to  open  letters  in  the  for  a  moment  the  question  of  agrarian  out- 
post-office, and  reveal  their  contents  to  rages, — I  say,  that  in  all  points  of  obedience 
the  despots  on  the  continent.  But  we  do  to  moral  law,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  and 
say,  that  the  Belfast  speech  was  such  a  as  regards  absence  of  crime  and  immorality, 
speech  as  Sir  James  Graham  could  have  they  will  bear  comparison,  at  least,  with 
spoken,  with  his  present  unscrupulous  po-  any  portion  of  tha  population  of  the  United 
licy;  and  its  leading  characteristic  was  a  Kingdom.  Well,  look  next  at  their  faith- 
strong  bid  for  the  support  of  the  priest  fulness.  Neither  poverty  now,  nor  perse- 
party  in  Ireland.  If  his  object  bad  been  cution  of  the  bitterest  kind  in  past  times, 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  priests,  and  to  form  has  been  able  to  destroy  tbeir  faith,  or  to 
a  onion  with  the  Popish  Brigade,  he  could  turn  them  from  the  faith  of  their  fare- 
not  have  been  more  inaccurate  as  to  his  fathers.  Now,  this  leads  us  to  believe  chat 
facts,  or  suppressed  truth  with  greater  tact,  the  population  is  good." 

We  do  not  enter  upon  bis  remedy  (and  Mr  Bright   has  indorsed   Dr  M'Hale's 

it  is  the  only  one  suggested)  for  the  past  statements  as  to  the  superior  morality  of 

wrongs  and  the  present  misery  of  Ireland.  Ireland — that  is,  the  superior  mofality  of 

We  only  state,  tbat  it  is  the  ballot!     Nor  Popery.    How  stand  the  facts  of  the  case? 

do  we  utter  a  single  word  of  comment  upon  The  following  comparison  of  Popish  and 

his  remarkable  declaration,  tbat  the  pro-  Protestant  morality  has  been  made,  which 

gtrtion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  proves  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  statements 

rotestants,  "  was  probably  as  great  at  tbat  of  Bright  and  M'Hale: —  "Ireland  is  a 

moment,  as  it  ever  has  been  during  the  whole  moral  country— a  country  of  pure  morals  ! 

of  two  hundred  years  I "  a  statement  which  Very  well ;  we  shall  sea  what  the  clerks  of 

must  have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  his  Ro-  towns  say  in  their  official  returns.    First  of 

man  Catholic  and  Unitarian  audience  with  all,  we  find,  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate's 

all  the  zest  and  charm  of  a  new  fact.     But  returns,  that,  in  1849,  there  were,  in  Eng- 

we  feel  necessitated  to    give    the    most  land  and  Wales,  27,816  persons  committed 

thorough  and  unqualified  contradiction  to  for  trial ;  in  Ireland,  41,939  persons  com- 

tbe  opinions  which  he  expressed,  as  to  the  mitted  for  trial,  or  not  quite  twice  as  many 

mora!  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  po-  in  a  papulation  one-third  leas, 

pnlation  in  Ireland.    We  do  not  mean  to  *'"                '     ■' 
insinuate  that  he  knew  them  to  be  false; 

but  we  assert  them  to  be  utterly  untrue;  country  in  (he  whole  world  to  produce 
anything  approaching  to  an  equality  with  it. 
"  What  does  this  official  summary  show  ? 
Why,  that  Ireland,  with  nearly  one- third 
fewer  people  than  England 
of  criminals  sentenced  to 

knowledge  possessed  by  every  man  of  in-  transported,  and  hanged,  i 

telligence  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Just  as  the  whole  number  sent  to  uu  iriea  in 

consider  Mr  Bright,  a  Protestant,  a  mem-  this  country. 

ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  extolling  the  "In  ten  years  of  official  experience,  the 


fidelity  of  the  Irish  Papists  to  the  creed  of  atrocious  crime  of  perjury  produced  among 
their  fathers,  and  declaring  that  they  arc  ns  42  commitments  per  annum;  and,  in  the 
more  religious  than  bis  own  countrymen,  same  ten  years,  the  population  of  moral  and 
and  that  their  freedom  from  crime  and  im-  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  small  as  it  is  in  com- 
morality  will  bear  a  comparison  with  either  parison  with  ours,  produced  50  a-year;  tie 
the  Scotch  or  the  English !  Here  are  his  totals  of  the  periods  being:— For  England, 
own  words: — "  I  believe  that  the  people  of  424;  and  for  Ireland,  493,  of  which  1849 
Ireland  are  a  religious  people,  more  so  than  gave  52.    If  there  were  nothing  else  than 
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this  crime  to  depend  upon,  the  superiority  upon  the  Oospels,  for  -theyiare  prescribed, 

of  Protests!]  t  morals  o*er  the  "infamy,"  ■hat,  upon  the  teaahiag  of  the -prints ;  and 

etc,  exhibited  bj  Irish  Roman  Catholicism,  the  criminal' tables  andrnturns  show  the 

would  be  abundantly  established.    And,  in  fruits  of  such  teaching  in  Ireland.    As  we 

i connection  with  this  subject,  ilia  found  that,  hare  said  before,  fortified  by  the  official 

daring  the  ten  years,  juries  have  Buffered  return*  of  numerous  stales,  we  pronounce 

more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  accused  tbis  wretched  country,  which  bows  in  all 

to  escape  unpunished;  whereas,  in  all  other  humility  to  such  dangerous  people  w  Br 

countries  whieh  hare  the  trial   by  jury,  M'Hale,  to  be  ineontrorectibly  proved  to 

three- fourths  are  condemned.  be  the  most  depraved,  ferocious,  and  crinri- 

"Laat   of  all,   we    take  up  the  Parlia-  nal  in  all  Europe. " 

meotary    return,  session    1850,    So.    630,  Nor  oanwe  omit  fMkttUngf  that  ei«n 

'  Outrages    (Ireland),'   obtained     by   Mr  this  horrible  picture  of   crime  dees  not 

Maurice  John  O'Connell,  and  from  it  we  bring  out  the  wholetrnth  of  Irish  Popish 

learn,  that  in  only  one  year  and  a-haif,  morality.    Haw  maah  of  the  crime  enm- 

3641  outrages  that  were  once  supposed  -to  mitted  in  England  ia   perpetrated  by  die 

be  confined  to    hordes  of  savages  in  the  Irish?     How  mnch. more  of: the  crime  com 

forests  of  America,  have  been; perpetrated  mitted   in  Scotlaad  is  perpetrated  by  tie 

in  Dr  M'Hale '*  model  of  pora  morals.  Irish?       We   trust   that    Mr    Bright,    the 

"If  it  were  merely  Dr  M'Hale  that  was  neat  time  he  makes  a  speech  mi  Protastsat, 
concerned  in  the  dissemination  of  roeada  and  Popish  questions,  will  be  ttt  some.pams 
eiona  calumnies  against  a  nation,  whooe  beforehand  to  understand  them.  We  as- 
majority  of  criminals  are  merely  offenders  -  sure  him,  :that  his  speech  at  .Be!  fes  t  -has 
against  property,  whieh  must  always  be  aarasd  for  him>o.o.lanrels  among  that  alsn 
■  sotpected  where  wealth  is  inordinately  of  ipetaoos,  •whose  goad  opinion  be  earn 
great,  we  should  eontent  oarserrae  either  aourcely  afford. to  uwpiie.  Juid'we  inform 
whh  a  flat  oontradictioD  or  a  eontemptaons  Aim, 'that  if -hie  flssfast  sneeobdg  to  he  son- 
silence.  But  there  is  an  attempt  to  screen  sidcied  as  sbadowieg  forth  the  future 
the  viuious  instructions  of  the  Koto  an  Ca  :polioy  of  the  Maniiheater  sohool,  and  of 
tholic  priests  of  Ireland,  to  whom  all  this  their  etrong  doaire  to  form,  a  union  iwith 
-wretchedness,  moral  pollatrao,  -and  bra-  .4he  ignorant  and  foroeioos  pries thesd  <of 
■tairty,  are  to  be  ascribed;  and  this, ;  too,  Ireland,it  is  a  perilous  policy,  and  atwJll 
at  the  cost  of  Protestant  morals,  which  nro  ■imwhably.  alienate  :firoin  ibem-ths  npsMrt 
founded  upon  the  precepts  of;theiQeape».  Bfthe'religious'piKsisavoPthed 
,Bmnan  CMhoUctsr— "-     "     *—-*—■  --  — 


1RHH  JifiLieiOUS  SQCMilTY  MOVfiWdWa'. 

'A  religious  equality  movement  has  commenced  in  Ireland.  Its  object  is 
4ie  removal  of  ecclesiastical  guidances.  Four  of  these  are  -specified.;  Jut 
the  most  important  is  thus-described:— "The  appropriation  of  the  eeeleaie*- 
tieal  revenues  of  the  country — originally  set  aside1  for  the  religions  instruction 
and  consolation  of  the  people — to  purposes  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  that 
sacred  trust."  Of  course  this  means,  in  plain  .language,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Romish  Church  have  been  ■transferred  to  the  Protestant  idtablialimant. 
A  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  28th'  October,  -when,  it  is  sup- 
posed, some  definite  course  of  action  may  he  determined.  In  order  to  assist 
the  settlement  of  tlris  question — what  is  to  be  done  with  the  funds  now 
expended  upon  the  Establishment?— certain  (ipinionsare  stated  in  a  circular, 
which  has  been  addressed  to  those  who,  it  was  thought,  would  prove  friendly 
to  the  contemplated  movement.  One  opinion  is,  that  all  religious  parties 
should  be  endowed.  A  second  opinion  is,  that  die  ecclesiastical  funds  should 
be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A. third  opinion  is,  that  they  be 
■expended  in  educational  purposes.  A  fourth  opinion  is,  that  the  present 
■funds  should  be  distributed  among  the  various  denominations,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers ;  and  that,  after  tbis  has  been  done,  the  .state 
should  leave  each  party,  for  its  further  support,  to  the  voluntary  ^principle. 
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We  cannot  say,  that  we  have  much  confidence  at  present'  in  this  movement. 

It  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  dispute,  that  its  promoters  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  voluntary  principle.  Of  the  various  opinions  enunciated, 
this  is  the  one  which  is  regarded  with  the  least  favour ;  and  one  which  they 
will  .never  support,  except  under  the  pressure  of  an  iron  necessity.  What 
tbey  want,  is  the  transfer  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  proportion  of 
the  'ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland,  to  which  they  think  they  are  en- 
titled from  their  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Irish 
priests  must  he  now  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.  Their  people  are 
leaving  them  hy  hundreds  of  thousands ;  nor  have  they  the  power  they 
once  had  over  those  who  continue  under  their  superintendence  ;  and 
most  gladly  would  they  receive  that  endowment  from  the  public  funds, 
which,  it  was  their  former  boast,  they  would  not  accept,  though  it  were 
■  offered  them.  We  have  statesmen,  and  these  not  a  few,  who  would  be  most 
happy  to  bestow  upon  them  the  needful  grants,;  but  these  politicians,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  are  fully  aware  that  the  very  mooting  of  the  proposition 
to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  awaken  a  storm,  which  would 
dash  at  once  in  pieces  the  strongest  government  that  could  be  formed.  '  The 
priests,  besides,  now  see  that  they  must  abandon  all  hope  of  their  church 
.taking  the  place  of  the  present  establishment ;  and  hence  their  ambiiion  is 
moderated  to  the  extant  of  being  willing  to  take  share  of  the  spoils.  And 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  still  form  the  majority  .of  the  Irish  population,  the 
greatest-part  of  the  ecclesiastical  Tevemiee  would  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
.Religious  equality  is.in  .their  mouth,  outmost  assuredly  it  is  not  in.  their  heart. 
.^Religious  equality  with  them  means  religious  ascendancy.  And  [the  chief 
promoters  of  this  soheme.baw  yet  to  learn  what  aze  the  first  principles  of 
civil  and'  religious  liberty. 

If  any  doubt  could  linger  in  the  mind  of  the  moat  credulous,  as  to  the 
true  character  and  objects  of  this  movement,  it  has  been  fortunately  dis- 
pelled by  the  good  services  of  Sir  Culling  £.  Eardley.  He  has  acted  with 
admirable  skill,  and  has  succeeded  in  unearthing  the  truculent  quondam 
Quaker,  Mr  F.  Lucas,  the  editor  of  the  "  Tablet,"  and  the  member  for 
the  county  of  Moath.  In  one  of  the  papers  of  the  religious  equality 
party,  mere  occurs  (he  following  sentence: — "  The  first  step  towards 
attaining  the  blessing  of  secure  homes  and  safe  altars,  must  he  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  privilege,  precedence,  monopoly,  or  unfair 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church."  Sir  Cullen  writes 
Mr  Lucas,  and  refers  to  this  his  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  movement, 
in  which  he  is  a  conspicuous  actor.  He  mentions  the  case  of  the  Madiai , 
husband  and  wife,  who  have  been  condemned  in  Tuscany  for  about  four  years' 
confinement,  with  bard  labour,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  worshipping  God  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  in- 
forms him,  that  a  deputation  is  about  to  proceed  to  Tuscany,  to  solicit  from 
the  Grand  Duke  the  liberation  of  these  religious  prisoners,  and  asks  his  per- 
mission to  state  in  Florence,  that  "  you  (Lucas)  regard  with  indignation  the 
incarceration  of  the  Madiai,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  your  faith,  and  that 
you  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  deputation."  Nothing,  we  could  suppose, 
was  more  reasonable  than  this  request  of  the  English  baronet.  What  was  the 
response  of  Lucas?  It  is  a  most  impudent  and  savage  defence  of  religious 
persecution.  He  says  boldly,  and  without  circumlocution,  that  he  would 
persecute,  in  all  cases,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  persecution  would  be  determined  only  by  circumstances  of 
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expediency.  "In  the  former  case  (mi  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  country) 
no  native  inhabitant  of  the  state  can  become  a  Protestant,  without  committing 
a  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  society. 
If  I.  were  the  ruler  of  such  a  state,  I  would  not  allow  the  '  foreign  preacher ' 
to  sow  his  poisonous  weeds  among  the  good  com ;  and  in  the  kind  of  re- 
pression to  be  used  for  preventing  the  first  introduction  of  heresy,  I  would 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  cose,  and  considerations  of  expediency." 
And  yet  the  man  who  advocates  without  disguise  such  atrocious  sentiments. 
is  at  the  head  of  a  movement,  which  has  religious  equality  inscribed  upon  it* 
banner ;  and  who,  at  times,  professes  the  most  ardent  desire  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  With  such  blood-thirsty  men,  wc  can  have  no  co-operation. 
It  would  bring  disgrace  upon  any  who  love  truth  and  freedom,  to  associate 
with  persons  of  this  class.  We  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled. 
Even  though  they  should  come  out  at  last,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  which 
we  approve,  and  define  .religious  equality  to  moan,  that  the  public  funds 
should  be  granted  to  no  suet  whatever,  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  mix  our- 
selves up  with  them.  Let  them  attack,  if  they  please,  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment. If  they  do  so  with  clean  hands,  and  expect  none  of  the  revenues  foi- 
theinselvcs,  we  shall  wish  them  all  success.  We,  too,  can  attack  the  Irish 
Church,  and  insist,  that  that  crying  iniquity  be  removed,  which  lias  bo  long 
been  an  incubus  upon  Protestantism.  In  doing  so,  our  arrows  shall  not  be 
spared,  because  that  church  is  less  inefficient  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
former  period  of  its  existence  ;  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  good 
which  that  church  is  doing  at  present,  is  effected  principally  by  missionary 
agencies.  It  is  not  the  Establishment  that  is  doing  the  work.  We  say 
this  emphatically.  The  Anti-State  Church  Association  in  Edinburgh  has 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  with  regard  to  this  movement,  which  meet 
with  our  cordial  approbation.     They  are  firm  and  prudent. 
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JKf0»Haneou*  Communications. 

'    THE   HONOUBS   PAID   TO  JACOB   AT   HIS  DEATH. 

To  the  "  few  and  evil  days"  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Pharaoh,  Jacob 
added  seventeen  years  more,  which  he  spent  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  These 
yearft  brought  with  them  an  accession  of  worldly  honour  and  domestic  pros- 
perity, far  beyond  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  share  of  men  in  bo  extreme  old 
age;  and  they  rendered  hie  life,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  experience  of  the  Divine  favour  and  faithfulness  that  have  ever  been 
spent  on  earth.  But  the  longest  life  comes  to  a  close.  "  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit;  neither  hath  he  power 
in  the  day  of  death  ;  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war."  One  hundred 
and  forty  and  seven  years  Jacob  had  maintained  the  battle  of  life;  and  if 
latterly  he  may  have  desired  to  linger  in  the  scene  of  comparative  quiet  he 
had  reached,  the  wish  was  not  to  be  gratified,  for  then  the  call  came  forth, 
— "  Arise  thou,  and  depart ;  for  this  ia  not  thy  rest." 

After  Jacob's  "  departure,"  honours  were  awarded  to  his  remains  suit- 
able to  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  while  living.  All  ranks  in 
Egypt,  from  the  monarch  and  his  nobles  downward,  were  affected  by  the 
event,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  the  venerated  dust.  The  de- 
tails of  the  mourning,  which  are  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  will  be  read  probably  with  more  than  usual  interest  by  our  country- 
men at  present  amidst  the  preparations  which  (while  we  write)  are  going 
forward  for  rendering  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  captain  by 
whom  God  wrought  deliverance  for  their  country.  To  many  of  our  readers 
this  interest  will  be  farther  increased  by  the  fact,  that,  within  tie  last  few  days, 
our  church  has  lost  her  patriarch — the  father  of  the  Synod,  and  the  father 
of  the  christian  ministry  in  Scotland.  After  following  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting  place,  we  have  turned,  as  to  a  congenial  theme  of  meditation,  to 
the  record  just  mentioned  (Gen.  1.),  describing  the  honours  paid  to  Jacob 
after  his  death. 

I.  Jacob,  at  his  death,  was  honoured  by  the  sorrow  of  his  family.  (Gen.  I. 
I.)     Although  Joseph  only  is  named  as  a  mourner,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
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he  mourned  alone.  From  what,  we  know,  not  only  of  Benjamin,  a  son 
beloved  with  special  affection,  like  Joseph  himself,  but  also  of  the  other 
brethren,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  all,  for  many  years,  had  shown 
most  dutiful  respect  for  their  aged  father;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
shared  deeply  in  the  sorrow  manifested  for  his  death.  Joseph  is  named  in 
the  history,  perhaps  as  representing  the  rest,  his  position  being  that  of  chief 
mourner,  and  his  lamentation  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  noticeable 
than  theirs.  That  the  "  governor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt"  should  mourn 
as  he  did  ;  that  the  great  minister  of  Pharaoh,  remarkable  as  he  was  for  his 
self-command  and  calm  composure  ef  spirit,  should  weep  like  a  child  over 
the  bier  of  his  father,  was  a  circumstance  well  fitted  to  excite  observation, 
and  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Many  tears,  doubtless,  were  shed  for  the 
death  of  the-  great  general  who  has  recently  been  taken  .from  us ;  but  the 
tears  of  the  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  who,  as  the  public  prints 
have  announced  to  us,  cried  like  a  child  on  first  hearing  of  the  event,  are 
now  a  part  of  its  history,  and  will  probably  he  remembered  for  ages. 

But  why  should  Jacob's  family  have  grieved  thus  1  Why  should  any 
household  give  itself  over  to'  lamentation  when  its  head  is  taken  away  in 
far  advanced  life,  full  of  honours  as  of  years,  and  when  he  has  faithfully 
served  his  generation  according  to  die  flesh?  What  more  could  they  expect 
for  him?  After  having  been  spared  as  their  counsellor  and  guide  during 
the  years  they  most  required  him  in  this  capacity ;  after  having  seen  bis 
children's  children  to  several  generations ;  after  his  eye  is  so  dim  and  his 
natural  strength  so  much  abated,  that  there  is  no  more  which,  he  can  do  for 
them  or  for  himself;  what  more-  can  they  desire  in  his  behalf  than  that  tie 
should  bo  gathered  to  the  grave  like  a  sheaf  of  corn  fully  ripened,  for  the 
harvest?  All  this  may- seem  very  rational  and  submissive  speaking;  bat 
they  who  by  snch  reflections  can  reason  themselves  out  of  their  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  an  aged  sire,  show  that  they  are  "  without  natural  aftection." 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed)  to  say  at  what  period  of  life  death  is  most  affecting. 
If  death  in  infancy,  death  in  opening  youth,  death  in  vigorous  manhood, 
move  ne  deeply  from  their  being  to  our  feelings  premature — arriving  before 
life  has  well  begun,  or  when  there  is  nothing  about  lite  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  decay  ;*on  the  other  band,  death  in  extreme  old  age  excites  solemn 
and  sorrowful  thoughts  by  reminding  us  that  the  change,  though  king  de- 
ferred, is  sure  to  come  at  last;  and  in  proportion  as  time  has  been  given  to 
fix  a  deep  root  in  the  affection  of  friends,  the  disruption,  whan  it  does  arrive, 
ts  felt  to  be  all  the  more  trying  and  severe.  To  see  a  very  aged  father 
lying  in  his  shroud,  will  stir  thoughts  and  remembrances  that  were  prob- 
ably never  stirred  before  in  the  minds  of  surviving  children.  To  see  that 
hand,  so  often  lifted  up  in  prayer  on  their  behalf,  now  lying  cold  and  motion- 
less by  the  side  of  the  stretched  body — that  countenance  with  its  features 
sharpened  by  age  and  furrowed  by  care,  now  still  and  calm  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  death  I — that  eye  which  had  so  long  beamed  with  intelligence 
and  affection,  now  sealed  up  under  the  signet  of  the  great  destroyer! — 
what  a  crowd  of  associations  the  sight  calls  up  to  memory !  The  wise 
counsels  imparted,  the  kind  favours  bestowed,  the  assiduous  care  exempli- 
fied— how  bare  they  been  improved?  What  return  has  been  rendered  for 
them?  Ah  !  Am  are  seen,  in  a  light  of  aggravation  they  never  were  seen 
in  before,  acta  of  disobedience  committed,  hasty  words  spoken,  harsh  thoughts 
entertained;  and  the  sorrow  is  all  the  more,  that  the  opportunity  of  showing 
regret  by  affection  and  attention  to  the  dear  departed  is  now  gone  for  ever ! 
'Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon  him  and  kissed  him." 
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II.  Jacob  waa  honoured  in  death  by  the  embalming  of  his  body.  (Verse 
2.)  In  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  was  a 
minute  distribution  of  stud;  and  labour,  quite  unappi'oached  in  our  times; 
each  separate  part  of  the  body,  and  each  of  the  chief  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  liable,  having  a  physician  for  itself.  The  practice  was,  no  doubt, 
defective,  as  implying  that  a  man  could  understand  aright  any  one  section 
of  medical  science,  without  having  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
field;  but  at  least  it  was  favourable  for  exact  and  multifarious  observation. 
From  this  suhdivison  it  followed  that  a  single  physician  was  competent  for 
but  a  small  amount  of  service,  so  that  for  a  nobleman's  house  to  be  properly 
attended  to,  a  whole  "  faculty"  must  be  retained.  Hence  we  read  in  the 
plural  number  of  "  Joseph's  servante  the  physicians."  One  branch  of  study  in 
favour,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  profession  generally,  related  to  the 
embalming  of  the  dead,  an  art  or  artifice  by  which  the  fluids  of  the  body 
were  so  thoroughly  absorbed  or  extracted,  that  the  residue  ceased  to  be 
liable  to  corruption.  From  the  expense  attendant  on  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
pride  of  caste,  only  the  bodies  of  kings  and  nobles  were  so  treated  j  but 
Joseph  being  now  a  prince  in  Egypt,  his  father  is  held  to  be  of  that  rank 
which  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  embalmed  after  death. 

Shall  we  find  fault  with  Joseph  for  conforming  in  this  matter  to  Egyptian 
custom  ?  Shall  we  say  it  was  a  vanity  and  a  sin  T  It  would  have  deserved 
to  be  so  regarded,  had  the  object  been,  as  with  the  Egyptians  it  may  have 
been,  to  conceal  from  the  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  the  idea  of  death,  by 
retaining  the  body  in  its  solid  integrity  within  some  royal  "palace  of  the 
dead,"  where  they  might  often  go  to  visit  it.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  there 
was  no  such  ambitious  purpose  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  purpose 
the  most  homely  and  humiliating.  The  plain  truth  is,  the  body  had  to  be 
carried  three  hundred  miles  away,  and  in  that  hot  country  it  needed  to  be 
prepared  against  the  tedious  transit.  It  was  to  repose  in  Canaan,  which, 
according  to  the  Divine  promise,  belonged  in  reversion  to  Jacob's  posterity, 
and  the  sepulture  of  his  dust  was  to  he  an  enfeoffment  of  his  seed,  as  proxi- 
mate possessors  of  the  land.  The  embalming,  therefore,  was,  on  Joseph's 
part,  not  simply  an  honour  paid  to  the  dead,  but  an  act  of  common  pru- 
dence, subordinate  to  an  act  of  religious  faith ;  and  as  such  it  is  worthy  of 
all  commendation. 

III.  A  third  mark  of  honour  paid  to  Jacob  at  his  death,  was  the  general 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  (Verse  3.)  Forty  days  were  fulfilled  in  the 
process  of  embalming ;  and  there  were  seventy  days  of  national  mourning, 
either  inclusive  of  these  forty,  or  additional  to  them — a  strong  proof  surely 
of  the  respect  in  which  the  patriarch  was  held,  and  the  grateful  remem- 
brance which  was  cherished  of  the  eminent  service  Joseph  had  rendered  to 
his  adopted  country.  What  this  general  mourning  consisted  of,  we  are  not 
competent  to  determine  exactly ;  but  all  information  warrants  the  belief  that 
it  was  something  far  more  impressive  and  imposing  than  any  similar  demon- 
stration among  ourselves.  The  rending  of  garments,  the  wearing  of  sack- 
cloth, the  beating  of  the  breast,  the  scattering  of  ashes  and  mud  upon  the 
head  and  the  countenance,  the  loud  "  ulula"  of  lamentation  echoing  from 
house  to  house,  form  a  scene  of  which  we,  with  our  sober  and  subdued  occi- 
dental customs,  can  hardly  form  any  adequate  comprehension. 

IV.  A  fourth  mark  of  honour,  was  the  royal  command  ordering  Jacob's 
funeral.  (Verses  4,  5,  6.)  Joseph  has  been  blamed  by  Calvin  and  others, 
for  something  like  pusilanimousness  in  his  conduct  in  this  matter.  He 
speaks  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh ;  why  not  speak  to  Pharaoh  himself?    The 
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case  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  delicacy.  To  propose  to  entry  away  Jacob's 
body,  and  bury  it  forth  of  Egypt,  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  land  and 
its  sovereign;  as  if  Egypt  were  not  good  enough  to  hold  the  patriarch's 
bones ;  and,  therefore — it  is  alleged — Joseph  refrains  from  making  the  pro- 
posal personally  to  the  king,  and  seeks  the  mediation  of  others.  And  then 
how  skilfully  he  pots  the  case  1  It  is  no  wish  of  his  own ;  but  he  is  con- 
strained by  an  oath,  exacted  of  him  by  his  dying  father !  and  even  on  lib 
father's  part,  thia  preference  of  Canaan  for  a  burying  place,  is  not  to  be  re- 

farded  as  a  slight  on  the  hind  of  the  Pharaohs ;  for,  before  he  had  seen 
-gypt  he  had  dug  his  grave  elsewhere,  and  his  last  injunction  was  but  the 
carrying  out  of  this  long-cherished  purpose  1  Now,  why  all  this  expert  plead- 
ing ?  Why  not  plainly  say,  that  neither  he,  Joseph,  nor  his  father,  regarded 
Egypt  as  their  home  T— that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  strangers  there,  and 
longed  for  the  time  when  they  should  take  their  leave? — that  their  heart 
was  in  Canaan,  and  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  Jacob's  descendants,  one  and 
all,  would  set  out  for  that  better  land?  Since  this  was  the  fact,  why  not 
plainly  declare  it  ? 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  preferring  his  request  to  the  king  by  the 
mediation  of  others,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that,  in  all  probability,  court 
etiquette  would  forbid  access  to  the  royal  presence,  to  persons  in  whose 
house  there  was  the  unburied  dead.  And  as  for  not  telling  the  whole  case  to 
Pharaoh,  it  may  surely  be  questioned  whether  he  was  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation, which,  while  it  would  do  no  good,  must  have  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing himself  and  all  his  kinsmen  into  difficulty  and  peril.  But  this  necessity 
for  wary  conduct ;  this  studious  observation  of  royal  prejudice;  this  care- 
ful balancing  of  words,  lest  too  much  find  access  to  royal  ears ;  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  slippery  places  on  which  they  stand,  who  depend  on  the 
favour  of  princes!  Surely  of  all  places  on  earth,  a  court  is  the  least  fitted 
for  true  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  for  if,  on  the  one  band, 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ;' 
on  the  other,  the  attendants  of  loyalty  have  usually  a  precarious  lot.     Under 
the  glitter  of  the  most  envied  greatness,  there  often  heats  an  anxious  heart, 
trembling  at  the  thought,  that 

"  A  breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  hath  made." 

V.  Jacob  was  honoured  in  the  magnificent  attendance  on  his  funeral 
obsequies.  (Verses  7,  8,  9,  10.)  It  is  esteemed  a  high  distinction,  fitted  to 
mark  and  reward  the  most  eminent  public  service,  to  receive  what  is  called 
a  national  funeral.'  Such  distinction  had  Jacob.  "  All  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,"  that  is,  at  least,  the  most  distinguished  of  them, — with  (lie  nobles 
of  his  household,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land,  besides  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  as  many  as  were  capable  of  undertaking  the  journey, 
formed  the  mourning  procession,  accompanied  by  chariots  and  horsemen, 
"  a  very  great  company."  Truly,  they  ordered  these  matters  on  a  magnificent 
scale  in  royal  old  Egypt.  It  was  no  mere  parade  front  a  suburb  of  the 
metropolis  to  its  centre,  but  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  from  Goshen  to 
beyond  Jordan ;  yet  the  Egyptian  nobles  accompanied  the  procession  all  the 
way.  The  nobie  obsequies  of  Marcellus,  as  described  by  Virgil,  and  the 
splendid  funeral  honours  in  preparation  for  Britain's  most  illustrious  General, 
are  probably  inferior  in  imposing  grandeur,  to  those  amidst  which  Jacob — 
that  prince  with  God — was  borne  to  the  lonely  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 
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But,  are  suck  honours  to  the  dead  allowable,  by  rational  and  christian 
men  ?  May  wo  not  Bay  of  them — To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?  Would 
not  the  money  and  the  labour  be  better  expended  in  works  of  charity  and 
compassion,  instructing  the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry? 
Objections  of  this  kind  are  often  heard,  but  they  are  not  so  clearly  sup- 
ported by  Scripture  as  many  suppose.  When  the  woman  of  Bethany  poured 
on  the  Saviour's  head  an  alabaster  box  of  "  very  precious  ointment,"  he  did 
not  rebuke  the  deed,  he  commended  it  highly,  as  the  anointing  of  his  body 
aforehand  to  the  burial ;  and  he  set  it  up  as  a  memorial  to  her  honour 
wheresoever  the  Gospel  should  be  preached.  His  words  prove  that,  though 
teaching  the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  are  important 
duties,  and  always  binding  upon  Christians,  they  are  not  the  only  duties  of 
the  christian  life.  That  there  has  been  and  may  be  wasteful  extravagance 
in  the  interment  of  the  dead,  is  beyond  question.  -But  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due;  and  if,  consistently  with  the  claims  of  honesty  and -com- 
passion, a  family  may  pay  respect  to  a  departed  sire,  by  giving  him  burial 
according  to  his  position  in  society,  then  both  religion  and  natural  affection 
claim  it  at  their  hands;  and  they  might  well  fancy  the  sleeping  dust  resent- 
iug  a  mean  and  sordid  ceremonial,  saying, — "  If  X  be  a  father,  where  is  mine 
honour?" 

VI.  Jacob  was  honoured  in  death  by  the  respectful  demeanour  of  the 
spectators  at  his  mourning.  (Verse  11.)  They  who  live  in  a  busy  and 
crowded  neighbourhood,  where  every  day  witnesses  many  a  bier  Carrying 
the  dead  to  their  long  home,  are  usually  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
affaire  to  give  much  heed  to  the  mourning  procession.  But  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  our  land  where  it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  rudeness  to  pass  the 
attendants  at  the  most  humble  funeral,  without  some  mark  of  courteous  con- 
dolence with  tho  bereaved.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Atad, 
where  Jacob  was  now  to  be  gathered  to  his  dust,  there  was  more  than  a 
common  mourning.  It  was  "  a  very  great  and  soro  lamentation,"  and 
the  sorrowing  train  must  have  formed  a  spectacle  which  the  most  listless 
and  unfeeling  could  not  help  turning  aside  to  see.  But  it  was  not  with  the 
look  of  vain  curiosity  the  Cnnaanites  gazed  upon  the  scene ;  they  speak  to 
each  other  in  terms  expressive  of  compassionate  interest;  and  they  give  a 
permanent  memorial  to  their  feeling,  by  the  name  they  assign  to  the  place — 
Abel-mizraim,  "  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians."  There  is  something 
sacred  in  deep  sorrow.  They  who  despise  it,  or  are  insensible  to  sympathy 
with  it,  prove  themselves  unfitted  for  civilised  and  social  life. 

VII.  Jacob,  in  his  death,  was  honoured,  finally,  by  the  exact  and 
scrupulous  fulfilment  of  the  instructions  he  had  left  concerning  bis  sepulture. 
(Verses  12,  13.)  The  historian  takes  special  note,  and  evidently  claims  our 
admiration,  of  the  assiduous  care  with  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren  seek 
to  carry  out  their  father's  wishes.  How  elaborate  the  preparation  1  How 
long  the  journey  I  How  laborious  the  progress !  How  hazardous  the  ad- 
venture, considering  that  the  Canoaaites,  and  particularly  the  tribe  of  Esau, 
might  dispute  their  approach,  and  resist  the  right  to  bury  in  Abraham's 
sepulchre !  But  no  matter  ;  the  faithful  sons  are  not  at  rest  till  all  be  ac- 
complished. It  needs  not  the  compulsion  of  legal  deeds,  and  civil  judicatories, 
to  make  an  affectionate  family  strive  to  execute  a  father's  dying  appoint- 
ment. The  knowledge  that  he  so  ordained,  or  so  expressed  himself  as  to 
indicate  what  he  would  have  ordained,  had  he  been  giving  an  imperative 
form  to  his  purpose,  will  be  authority  enough  for  filial  piety  to  recognise  and 
obey. 
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While  tie  example  set  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  warrants  us  to  treat  with 
decent  respect  the  bodies  of  the  departed,  and  especially  of  departed  saints, 
we  must  beware  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  ceremonial  burying  of 
the  dead.  To  believers  in  the  patriarchal  age,  tbe  sacred  rite  of  burial  was 
a  symbol  of  tbe  resurrection  of  tbe  body ;  and  in  tbe  absence  of  a  full  revela- 
tion of  that  precious  doctrine,  the  symbol  had  a  value  which  it  cannot  have 
bow,  when  Christ  is  risen  from  tbe  dead  tbe  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep. 
With  this  divine  assurance,  why  should  a  saint  of  God  be  anxiously  careful 
about  the  disposal  of  his  duslt  It  shall  be  cared  for,  better  than  ever  was 
the  body  of  an  embalmed  Pharaoh,  reposing  within  its  sepulchral  pyramid, 
where  forty  centuries  have  left  it  still  undisturbed ! 


" God,  my  Hedeemer,  lives, 
And  trer  from  the  skies 


Ana  erer  irom  uie  saies 
Looks  down  and  watches  all  mj  dost, 
Till  He  snail  bid  it  Hie." 


RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

An  article  on  intemperance  in  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
Number,  closed  with  these  words, — "  In  a  subsequent  paper,  reference  will 
be  made  to  some  recent  movements  on  behalf  of  temperance."  In  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tbis  pledge,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  we  do 
not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  total  abstinence.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
truism  to  assert,  that  intemperance  must  cease,  if  a^l  abstain  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  But,  on  this  subject,  the  "  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine"  has  no  opinion.  It  is  an  open  question  in  the  "Magazine,"  as 
much  so  as  it  is  in  the  Church.  Besides,  tbis  is  not  a  recent  movement, 
though  a  powerful  one.  It  is  powerful  as  respects  the  number  of  its  ad- 
herents; for,  in  Scotland  alone,  according  to  the  "Scottish  Temperance  Leflgue 
Register"  for  1852,  there  are  no  less  than  140,000  members,  though,  we 
are  afraid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  are  very  young  persons.  It.  is, 
however,  still  more  powerful,  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  those  who 
claim  no  connection  with  it,  and  who  perhaps  may  never  join  its  ranks.  And 
if,  occasionally,  there  have  been  rash  and  intemperate  speeches  delivered  in 
its  advocacy,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  evil  with  which  it  com- 
menced to  grapple  was  enormous ;  and  that  to  its  exposure  of  tbe  ruinous 
cooseqnences  of  intemperance,  we  owe,  in  no  small  measure,  the  elevation 
ef  public  opinion  on  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  organisa- 
tion, but  it  appears  every  year  to  be  acquiring  additional  vigour.  That  more 
than  one-half  of  the  students  who  attended  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  last  session  are  total  abstainers,  is  a  fact  of  ne 
common  significance.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  himself  a  member  of 
any  abstinenoe  society,  and  possibly  his  remarks  may  be  read  with  less  pre- 
judice in  some  quarters,  on  this  account.  In  other  quarters  the  opposite 
may  be  the  case,  as  there  is  an  extreme  section  of  total  abstainers  who 
are  very  much  disposed  to  indulge  the  charitable  supposition,  that  none  can 
be  sincere  friends  of  temperance,  who  do  not  act,  in  all  respects,  as  they  do. 
This  narrow-minded  and  fortunately  diminishing  class,  has  had  its  attention 
confined  too  much  to  one  text  of  Holy  Writ :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me."     We  are  not  sure,  but  that  it  would  be  both  sound  principle 
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and  good  policy,  if  they  would  bow  and  then  look  upon  another  test,  which 
has  equally  the  authority  of  Heaven,  and  which  seems  to  he  no  lass  appro- 
priate :  "  He  that  is  sot  against  us  is  far  as." 

Among  the  recent  movements  on  behalf  of  temperance,  we  give  the  first 
place  to  the  decided  action,  which  the  United  Church  has  taken  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Lord's-day.  It  is"  undeniable,  that 
persons  in  full  communion  with  our  church  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  with  as  much  freedom  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  It  was  pursued,  without  apparent  consciousness  of  a 
violation  of  the  Divine  commandment,  on  die  part  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it ;  and  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  their  spiritual  overseers, 
for  their  acting  in  this  manner.  It  would  do  no  good  now  to  inquire,  on 
which  side  lay  the  greater  blame.  Both  parties  were  wrong;  and  we  can 
only  say,  in  relation  to  the  past — the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ; 
but  now  oonuaandetb  all  men  everywhere  to  repent.  In  the  Synod  oi 
1851  an  overture  was  adopted,  to  the  effect, — "  That  it  is  the  law  of  this 
church,  that  all  ordinary  traffic  be  suspended  during  the  whole  of  the  Lord's- 
day.  and  especially  traffic  in  strong  drink ;  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  secure  the  universal  acknowledgment  and  observance  of  this  scriptural 
an  d  most  salutary  law."  Sessions  were  also  "  instructed  to  give  faithful  atten- 
tion to  their  duty  m  carrying  into  effect  the  object  contemplated."  It  was 
high  time  for  the  church  to  interfere,  and  to  utter  a  lond  and  solemn  warn- 
ing on  this  species  of  Sabbath  desecration.  Most  inconsistent  and  prepos- 
terous had  been  her  former  conduct.  If  a  baker  had  thrown  open  his  shop 
on  the  Lord's-day  for  the  sale  of  bread,—*  flesher  for  the  sale  of  butcher- 
meat, — a  grocer  for  the  sale  of  tea  and  sugar,  he  would  at  once  have  been 
remonstrated  with  as  a  daring  violator  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  and, 
unless  be  confessed  his  guilt,  and  closed  his  shop,  he  would  have  been  severed 
from  the  church  as  a  worthless  branch.  And  yet  a  member  of  the  church 
might  keep  open  bis  house  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  day  of 
sacred  rest,  and  still  be  allowed  to  retain  his  standing  among  the  brethren! 
There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptional  cases,  such  as  refreshment  for  travellers, 
and  for  those,  it  is  argued,  provision  should  he  made ;  but,  are  there  no 
exceptional  cases  with  regard  to  bread,  to  butcher-meat,  to  tea  and  sugar* 
and  are  these  ever  adduced  as  a  reason  why  the  shops  of  bakers,  and  fleshers, 
and  grocers,  should  be  thrown  open  on  that  day,  the  honouring  of  which 
God  has  marked  with  a  special  blessing?  The  matter  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  investigation  ;  and  we  earnestly  trust,  that  all  the  sessions  in  our 
churches  are  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  Synod,  in  an  honest  and  faithful 
spirit.  It  is  the  duty  of  sessions  to  deal  affectionately,  yet  firmly,  with  all 
persons  engaged  in  this  Sabbath  traffic,  and  to  inform  them,  that  unless  it 
be  abandoned,  there  is  no  resource,  bat  to  withdraw  their  names  from  the 
communion  roll  of  the  church. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  from  its  effects  in  the 
locality  where  we  are  writing,  it  has  produced  considerable  changes.  ,  A 
good  number  of  publicans,  when  remonstrated  with,  at  once  expressed  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  Synodicnl  decision.  Others  refused  compli- 
ance, and  are  no  longer  in  connection  with  the  United  Church,  although  some 
of  them  still  worship  under  the  same  roof  as  before.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  traffic  may  still  be  carried  on,  notwithstanding  these  promises.  It  may 
be  so,  but  if  done  in  secret,  the  sessions  are  not  responsible ;  though  surmises 
of  this  kind  should  teach  them  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain, 
how  far  these  obligations  are  observed.    It  has  been  said,  that  no  good  is- 
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done,  when  the  expelled  parties,  are  received  with  open  arias  in  other  deno- 
minations. The  traffic  is  carried  on  as  briskly  as  ever.  We  do  not  coincide 
in  this  opinion.  Let  us  act  up  to  the  standard  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
duty,  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  other  denominations.  Out 
conduct  is  a  protest  against  a  gigantic  evil,  for  which  neither  reason  near 
revelation  furnish  on  apology.  Frobably,  we  are  adopting  the  most  direct 
course  of  forcing  the  attention  of  other  churches  to  this  crying  iniquity,  and 
of  stimulating  them  to  a  holy  action.  A  pious  minister  in  another  deno- 
mination cannot  but  feel  humbled  and  distressed,  when  receiving  into 
christian  fellowship,  one  who  he  knows  was  expelled  from  a  sister  church, 
on  account  of  his  Sabbath  desecration.  And  whatever  other  effects  may 
now  from  it,  this  at  least  is  unquestionable,  that  we  are  cleansing  our  own 
sanctuary  and  delivering  our  own  souls.     . 

The  civil  authorities  have  been  of  considerable  service  in  checking  this 
tide  of  Sabbath  desecration.  There  was  a  time  when,  in  London,  all  the 
public  houses,  all  the  beer  shops,  all  the  gin  shops,  were  thrown  open,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's-day.  The  scenes  of  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  riot  which  were  then  witnessed,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  baffle  all  descrip- 
tion. An  enactment  was  passed,  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
till  one  p.m.  From  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  one  o'clock  on  Sab- 
bath, no  public  house  of  any  description  was  to  he  open.  For  thirteen 
hours  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  T  This  simple  enactment  had  the  rapidity  and  power 
of  a  magical  charm.  All  observers  have  borne  witness  to  the  wonderful 
change  which  took  place  immediately.  The  horrid  scenes  of  drunken  de- 
bauchery disappeared.  The  police  had  rest  from  their  exhausting  toils. 
The  police  magistrates  found  their  work  amazingly  alleviated  upon  Monday 
morning.  The  streets  of  London  have  been  peaceful  ever  since  on  a  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  you  may  wander  through  London,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Lord's-day,  without  being  pained  at  the  sights  and  sounds,  which  are  seen 
and  heard  in  the  low  districts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have,  of  late,  discovered  a 
simple  means  of  doing  much  good,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  grant  licenses 
to  the  publicans.  Glasgow  has  here  taken  the  lead.  "  About  three  years 
ago,"  says  an  intelligent  friend,  who  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the  infor- 
mation, "the  attention  of  the  magistrates  was  called  specially  to  the  exces- 
sive number  of  publicans  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  to  the  alarming 
amount  of  Sabbath  selling  which  prevailed,  and  that  in  the  most  open  and 
unblushing  manner,  at  other  hours  than  during  public  worship.  The  ma- 
gistrates set  themselves,  at  that  period,  and  have  continued  since,  steadily 
but  determinedly,  to  check  that  evil  by  every  legitimate  means  in  their 
power ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  act  on  the  principle  that,  in  all  cases,  wherever  one  conviction  is  re- 
corded in  our  police  court  hooks  against  a  publican  for  contravention  either 
of  the  Police  or  Public-house  Statutes,  coupled  witb  Sabbath  selling  during 
any  part  of  the  day,  they  refuse  to  renew  the  license.  This  they  Hod  has 
lessened  that  evil  exceedingly,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  outward 
order  and  decency  on  the  Sabbath.  Those  who  still  venture  to  sell,  and  they 
are  comparatively  few,  do  it  very  quietly  and  out  of  sight."  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  our  informant,  who  has  the  best  opportunities  for  forming  a 
careful  and  deliberate  opinion. 

In  Edinburgh  the  same  plan  bas  been  adopted.  The  keepers  of  public  houses 
were  addressed  by  the  magistrates  in  something  like  these  words,— ru  We  do 
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not  insist  upon  your  closing  your  houses  during  the  whole  of  Sabbath,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  a  license,  but  though  we  do  not  make  this 
imperative,  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  do  go;  our  wisli,  so  far  as  we  can  ac- 
complish it,  is  to  confine  the  trade  to  respectable  persons.  You  may  keep  your 
bouse  open  on  the  Sabbath,  if  you  please,  but  remember  the  consequences. 
If  you  are  ever  found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  police  acts,  or  any  of  the 
public  house  regulations,  we  shall  take  into  account  this  other  fact,  that  in 
opposition  to  our  Strong  recommendation,  you  keep  your  house  open  "on  the 
Lord's-day.  These  two  things  will  be  considered  sufficient  proof  that  your 
bouse  is  not  respectable,  and  we  shall  not  renew  your  license."  No  more 
was  said,  no  other  condition  was  laid  down,  and  the  result  was,  that  next 
Sabbath  some  hundreds  of  houses  were  closed  which  had  been  open  on  the 
previous  Sabbath.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  show  bow 
much  external  influences  can  operate  in  restraining  the  monstrous  evil  under 
which  our  country  groans.  These  facts  encourage  benevolent  and  patriotic 
men  to  appeal  to  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
to  act  upon  the  same  principle  in  the  granting  of  licenses.  We  believe  there 
is  no  small  number  of  publicans  who  would  most  cheerfully  adopt  this  re- 
commendation of  the  magistrates,  because  they  long  for  a  quiet  Sabbath  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  though  they  do  not  like  to  close  their  houses, 
while  those  of  their  neighbours  are  open.  We  do  not  see  why  an  experi- 
ment which  has  proved  so  successful  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow,  should 
not  be  carried  out  through  the  whole  of  Scotland.  And,  in  our  opinion, 
there  are  more  facilities  for  insuring  its  success  in  the  rural  districts  and  in 
smaller  towns  than  in  our  populous  cities. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  argued,  that  you  cannot  put  down  Sabbath 
intemperance  by  a  compulsory,  or  even  by  a  semi-compulsory  closing  of  public 
bouses  on  this  day.  It  is  said,  that  men  who  are  fond  of  drink  will  have  it, 
whatever  difficulties  are  placed  in  their  way.  They  will  take  bottles  Of 
whisky  home  with  them  on  Saturday  evening ;  or  they  will  get  them  by 
back-doors  and  underhand  means.  It  is  said,  that  closing  public  bouses, 
which  are  under  police  regulations,  will  only  send  people  to  bouses  which 
are  not  licensed,  and  where  spirits  can  be  got,  without  any  limitation  as  to 
hours.  It  is  said,  that  it  is  not  so  bad  for  a  person  to  drink  in  a  public 
bouse  as  at  his  own  fireside,  where  the  pollution  is  in  danger  of  extending 
to  his  wife  and  children.  And  hence  it  is  contended  by  some  excellent  per- 
sons, that  the  salutary  effects  of  this  legislation  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  that  you  are  only  throwing  the  evil  into  another  and  perhaps  into 
a  worse  channel.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  be  ready  to  listen  to  evidence  from  all  quarters.  But  after  mature 
consideration,  we  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  these  objections.  Of 
course,  every  one  is  aware  that  a  drunkard  will  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  obtain  the  intoxicating  draught;  but,  bad  as  we  are,  drunkards  form  but 
a  small  fraction  of  society.  True,  you  cannot  make  a  drunkard  sober  by 
compulsion,  but  even  a  drunkard  is  not  always  maddened  with  the  craving 
for  strong  drink.  And  is  no  good  effected  by  throwing  temptations  out  of 
his  way*  He  might  go  home  to  his  family  peaceful  and  sober,  if  his  burn- 
ing thirst  was  not  excited  by  the  sight  of  an  open  door  and  of  the  glaring 
gas.  But  the  question  of  temptation  has  most  weight  with  those  who  have 
no  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and  who  would  feel  it  no  deprivation, 
though  every  public  house  were  closed  upon  the  Lord's-day.  But  the  door 
stands  invitingly  open.  The  idea  of  entering  in  and  spending  an  hour  be- 
fore they  part  for  the  evening,  is  suggested  by  some  one.     It  is  accepted, 
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perhaps  with  more  or  leas  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  or  two.  Bat  they 
enter  the  place  of  entertainment,  and,  even  though  they  should  not  drink  to 
excess,  it  is  a  had  termination  to  the  exercises  of  the  holy  Sabbath ;  and 
the  first  step  being  thus  taken  in  the  downward  course,  who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  issues!  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  united  effort 
should  be  made  by  all  right-thinking  men,  and  that  they  should  present 
memorials  to  the  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  Scotland, 
calling  their  attention  to  these  and  similar  facts  and  reasonings,  and  urging 
them  to  act  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  We  believe  that  many  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  licensing 
public  houses  are  ignorant  of  the  great  evils  which  result  to  tbe  community 
from  public  houses  being  open  on  the  Lord 's-day,  and  that  they  need  some 
instruction  to  qualify  them  to  discharge  this  branch  of  their  doty  aright. 
And  it  is  neither  wise  nor  honourable,  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  remon- 
strance with  the  civil  authorities  upon  members  of  Total  Abstinence  So- 
cieties. It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all  good  men  to  remove  tempta- 
tions to  every  form  of  evil;  and  it  may  be,  that  an  appeal  from  persons  who 
are  not  themselves  total  abstainers,  would  have  more  weight  with  the 
civic  functionaries,  than  if  they  held  what  some  call  extreme  opinions.  The 
let-alone  system  has  been  long  enough  tried;  and  tbe  opponents  of  in- 
novation may  content  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  things  can  scarcely 
be  worse  than  they  are.  M. 


The  common  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Jordan  was  stopped,  and  that  by  a 
miracle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  where  the  Israelites  passed  it;  but  fur  this 
we  have  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  called  proof.  All  our  authentic  information 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Josh.  iii.  16,  and  in  rendering  that  passage,  our 
translators  have  given  us  a  marginal  explanation,  in  place  of  tbe  obvious  meaning 
of  the  text.  The  latter  not  only  intimates  that  the  river  was  stopped,  far  above 
the  place  where  it  was  passed,  hut  states  expressly  that  it  was,  at,  by,  or  before, 
the  city  Adam,  which  was  beside  Zaretan.  The  city  Adam  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  under  that  name,  and  its  precise  site  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained ;  bat  it  was  beside  Zaretan  ;  and  Zaretan,  or  Zarthan,  as  it  is  also  written, 
■was  near  to  Bethahan  (1  Kings  iv.  12),  and  not  far  from  Succoth  (fii.  46). 
Bethshan,  or  Scythopolia,  as  it  is  called,  both  in  the  Beptnagint  and  Josej)hne,i» 
repeatedly  mentioned,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  as  n  place  of  importance; 
and  though  much  decayed,  it  is  partially  inhabited  to  the  present  day,  and  n» 
doubt  is  entertained  about  its  locality.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus,  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  between  five  and  six  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  if 
we  prefer  the  text  to  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  it,  that  the  river  was  stopped, 
whether  by  physical  or  supernatural  agency. 

It  would  be  well  to  determine  this  point  if  it  can  be  done,  as  it  would  show  t» 
more  clearly  what  precise  instruction  the  passage  contains.  A  taste  for  the 
marvellous,  which  ia  very  common,  makes  its  possessor  prefer  the  miraculous  to 
the  natural,  but  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine  commission,  or  a 
message  from  Heaven,  to  which  a  proper  miracle  is,  upon  the  whole,  test  adapted, 
an  event  accomplished  by  natural  agency  is  the  most  instructive  generally. 
Now  that  the  rule  of  faith  hr.s  been  completed,  and  fully  confirmed  hy  signs  and 
wonders,  we  have  no  warrant  to  expect  a  miracle,  under  any  circumstance  how- 
ever urgent,  and  besides  convincing  ns  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  the  miracles 
formerly  wrought  in  confirmation  of  them  can  do  us  very  Jrtth)  good.  It  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  events,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  secondary  agents  have 
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been  employed,  in  many  of  which  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodneae  of 
God  have  been  very  strikingly  manifested.  They  are  ell  intended  to  show  to  the 
people  of  God,  not  only  what  he  can  do,  but  what  he  will  do  for  them  when  there 
is  a  proper  occasion  for  it.  In  missing  a  miracle  from  the  sacred  narrative,  when 
closely  inspected,  we  may,  therefore,  find  something  better  in  its  place. 
;  It  is  clear,  from  Fsal.  cxiv.,  that  the  district  was  convulsed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake at  the  very  time  that  the  Jordan  was  stopped  ;  and  as  earthquakes  have 
stopped  much  larger  rivers  than  the  Jordan,  by  throwing  barriers  across  their 
channels,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  stopped  in  this  way,  than  by  a 
direct  interposition  of  the  Divine  power.  Miracles  are  seldom,  or  perhaps  never 
performed,  when  known  physical  agents  would  do  as  well,  and  the  event  woold 
auawer  the  same  purpose.  The  Mississippi  was  stopped  by  means  of  an  earth- 
quake in  1811,  and  the  Indus  in  1819,  until  the  force  of  the  current  opened  a 
passage  through  the  barrier  in  both  instances.  The  Jordan  might  be  more  easily 
stopped  than  either  of  them.  The  upper  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  formed  between  precipitous  banks,  which  rise,  at  an  avenge, 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  are  different 
places  in  which  materials  enough  may  be  projected  from  them  into  the  intervening 
space  to  stop  the  river  for  a  considerable  time. 

Had  the  Jordan  been  so  completely  dammed  up,  as  to  have  prevented  its  flow 
for  tile  term  required,  it  could  hardly  have  swept  away  the  embankment  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  it  remaining  ;  and  on  being  broken  through, 
some  at  least  of  the  weightier  ruins  would  not  be  carried  far  down  the  ravine. 
And  if  no  part  of  the  barrier  or  its  ruins  be  now  discoverable  near  to  the  place 

C'oled  out  in  the  Scriptures,  it  will  bo  a  strong  presumption  that  no  material 
rier  ever  existed ;  and  that  the  event  was  miraculous,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  I  commenced  the  perusal  of  Lynch's  narrative,  under  the  firm  impression, 
that  the  remains  of  an  embankment  would  be  foond  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  my 
expectation  has  contributed  less  or  more  to  my  success  ;  but  1  flutter  myself  with 
the  idea,  that  I  have  discovered  the  object  of  which  I  was  in  search.  The  bridge 
of  Mejamia,  a  Saracenic  structure,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus, 
already  mentioned,  and  nearly  two  miles  from  Bethshan,  connects  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Ghor,  where  they  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another, 
and  its  abutments  stand  on  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  embank- 
ment. There  are  two  tiers  of  arches  in  the  bridge,  the  one  over  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  banks,  which  are  here  about 
300  feet  high.  In  the  lower  tier  there  are  only  three  arches,  and  two  of  these 
are  dry,  even  when  the  river  is  swollen,  as  when  Lynch  was  upon  it.  Theground 
on  which  these  abutments  stand  rises  so  high  as  to  force  the  whole  body  of  the 
river  through  the  third,  adjoining  the  western  bank.  The  banks  bear  evidences 
of  having  been  convulsed  by  an  earthquake,  and  vast  masses  of  rock  have  been 
projected  from  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  render  the  navigation  of 
the  river  almost  impracticable,  even  by  such  boats  as  Lynch  had  with  him.  At  a 
short  distance  below  the  bridge,  the  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  by  the 
formation  of  a  small  island  in  the  centre,  probably  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  the 
embankment.  The  western  branch  is  broad  aud  shallow,  and  much  obstructed 
by  rocks,  which  render  it  altogether  unnavigable;  the  other,  which  is  narrow,  on 
issuing  from  the  arch,  tarns  directly  eastward,  and  is  precipitated  over  a  perpen- 
dicular fall  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  tuto  a  boiling  eddy,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and 
frowning  cliff,  which  turns  the  current  toward  the  west,  to  meet  the  wider 
branch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island. 

All  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  supposition,  that  the  river  was  stopped 
by  an  embankment,  through  which  it  ultimately  forced  a  passage,  without  cutting 
its  way  down  to  the  foundation.  The  opening  has  been  made  near  the  western 
bank,  and  the  removed  materials  have  been  deposited  immediately  behind  the 
gap,  and  in  a  line  with  the  current,  leaving  the  space  behind  that  part  of  the 
embankment  which  remained  unfilled  up,  as  1  have  known  to  liappen  in  the 
breaking  of  a  dam. 

When  we  consider,  then,  that  the  river  was  stopped  at  this  place,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  district  was  shaken  at  the  time  by  a  great  earth- 
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([nuke,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  events 
were  connected  together,  as  cause  and  effect;  and  we  are  justified  in  doing  so,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  judged  it  necessary  to  make  ail  haste  in  passing  the 
river,  as  if  they  had  only  had  a  given  time  to  do  it — as  if  the  water  would  either 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  barrier,  and  so  run  over  it,  and  resume  its  flow,  or  break 
through  it,  and  rush  along  with  greater  force  than  it  did  before.  The  whole 
current  of  the  river  might  have  been  arrested,  by  means  of  a  miracle,  from  its 
sources  in  Lebanon,  down  to  the  place  when  it  was  stopped  ;  but  it  continued  to 
flow  and  to  accumulate  in  a  mass  at  the  latter  place ;  rising  to  a  higher  and  a 
higher  level.  The  term  heap,  however,  does  not  express  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  -a,  the  latter  being  used  only  for  a  body  of  water,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  7.* 
-  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here,  that  the  modem  Zerka  can  hardly  be  the 
Jabbok.  The  former,  as  laid  down  by  Lynch,  who  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  the  Jabbok  could  not  have  been  so  near  it.  Soccoth  was 
evidently  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  it  was  not  far  from  Zaretan,  which  was 
near  toBethshan  ;  and  Bethshan  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Zermak,  or  Sheromax  of  the  classical  writers,  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  Jabbok.  It  was  in  Jacob's  way  on  his  return  from  Padnnarom  to  Suc- 
cntii,  on  the  Jordan,  and  the  Zerka  was  not.  Jacob  appears,  from  Gen.  xxxii.  22- 
24,  to  have  crossed  it  himself,  and  then  returned  to  the  northern  bank,  before 
sending  over  his  family,  and  this  must  have  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  the  ford,  a  precaution  that  was  proper  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Sheroraax,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Jordan  at  their  confluence,  bul 
which  would  hardly  have  been  requisite  in  the  case  of  the  Zerka,  which  is  but  a 
winter  torrent.  Um-keis  may  be  therefore  the  Mahauaim  of  the  Scriptures,  what- 
ever name  it  received  afterwards. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Bethshan  and  Zaretan,  and  consequently  Adam,  where  the 
Jordan  was  stopped,  were  all  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  what  is  now 
called  "  The  Land  of  the  Bath,"  from  the  vast  number  of  hot  springs  which  are 
known  to  abound  in  it,  and  show  it  to  be  a  volcanic  region.  It  has  often  been 
terribly  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  but  on  no  occasion  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  more  violently  agitated  than  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  passed  the 
Jordan;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jericho  was  overthrown  by  another  shock. 
The  elements  of  destruction  were  prepared  beforehand,  the  mine  was  charged  and 
ready  to  be  sprung  at  the  appointed  time,  and  every  thing  was  adjusted  to  the 
object  in  view  by  the  Divine  in  peri  n  tend  ent  of  the  invisible  process.  If  we  have 
Bucceeded  in  rendering  available  for  our  own  purposes,  some  or  the  mightiest  physi- 
cal forces  in  existence,  it  would  be  the  most  pitiable  folly  to  deny  to  the  Boa  of 
nature  and  providence,  the  power  of  bending  to  his  own  purposes  whatever 
forces  exist  in  the  universe,  or  that  are  concerned  in  the  various  changes  of  nature 
and  time ;  they  are  only  the  movements  of  his  own  will,  and  they  do  no  more  than 
accomplish  his  pleasure,  and  they  do  it  always  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  best 

The  facts  stated  above  may  possibly  lead  hereafter  to  a  more  complete  survey 
of  the  locality  particularly  referred  to,  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  of. 

T.  T. 

Nova  Scotia. 

SEQUEL  TO  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

The  extraordinary  success  that  has  attended  the  publication  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  the  still  increasing  interest  which  attaches  to  its  exciting  story,  both 
in  this  country  and  America,  are  arresting  and  instructive  facts.  Surely  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  allow  this  excitement  to  terminate  in  empty  praise.  This  book  has 
come  amongst  us, — it  has  roused  attention  ;  hut  it  remains  for  as  to  give  it  prae- 

*  Isaiah  xvii.  1]  It  no  exception  to  this  rule,  at  the  word  there  is  to  be  understood  ■■  ■ 

verb  in  the  sense  of  beinK  removed  or  taken  away,  in  which  it  frequently  occurs.  "  An) 
goes  the  crop  in  the  day  of  the  invasion  and  desperate  affliction." 
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hear — and  hear  so  as  to  feel — that  they  can  no  longer  resist  the  cry  of  mercy,  the 
voice  of  benevolence,  and  the  demands  of  justice — that  even  for  their  own  tem- 
poral interest  til  ere  is  no  alternative,  but  liberation  to  the  slave,  or  infamy  and  ruin 
to  themselves.  Let  us  press  upon  them  the  debasing  iniquity  of  the  system — an 
iniquity  established  by  a  law,  and  perpetrated  with  daring  effrontery.  Let  us 
plead  with  them  for  their  brethren  in  bonds.     Let  us  endeavour  to  point  their 

attention  to  the  law  of  their  constitution, — that  the  rights  of  all  men  are  equal 

a  law  in  which  they  boast  with  exuberant  delight,  and  yet  deny  its  blessings  to 
their  black  brother — while  there  is  seen  the  revolting  fact,  staring  demon-like  in 
every  direction,  that  black  men  are  chattels, — things  to  be  bought  and  sold  like 
cattle  or  homes — wives  being  thus  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  children 
from  their  parents — while  the  no  less  terrible  characteristic  of  the  system  is  mani- 
fest in  the  bra  tali  sing  and  blighting  effect  that  it  has  npon  the  while  man.  We 
must  not  disguise  this  enormity, — we  must  not  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  to 
please  our  American  brethren — we  must  teli  them  the  truth,  come  what  mayj 
and  bring  our  moral  power,  as  a  nation,  to  bear  upon  them,  till  tlavcry,  as  an 
accursed  thing,  be  chased  out  of  their  land. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  deluded  by  the  cry  that  the  Northern  States 
are  free  states.  This  is  a  misnomer.  They  are  not  free,  in  the  exalted 
sense  of  that  word.  They  have  no  black  slaves,  it  is  true  ;  but  under 
cover  of  that  fact,  they  keep  the  Southern  States  in  countenance,  and  encourage 
them  in  their  criminal  traffic.  Nor  roust  we  be  drawn  aside  by  the  delusive 
Speech,  that  many  in  America  desire  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  cannot  see  the 
way  by  which  it  can  be  effected.  True  indeed  it  is,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  truth, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  noble  hearts  in  that  guilty  land,  such  as  the  gifted 
authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  panting  and  labouring  for  its  extinction ';  but 
this  cry  is  often  made  as  an  excuse  for  inilolence  or  indifference,  and  to  check 
progress  in  our  own  land — but  let  it  not  be.  Every  true  friend  of  the  negro 
there  will  rejoice  in  a  movement  here  to  aid  them  in  their  labours  for  his  deliver- 
ance ;  but  we  are  not  to  confound  these  noble  hearts  with  the  many  mean  and 
grovelling  ones  that  are  fonnd  in  the  Northern  States.  Wc  cannot  look  with  com- 
placency upon  anything  that  the  Americans  as  a  nation  do,  till  slavery  is  at 
an  end.  We  have  no  confidence  in  their  religious  movements,  or  godly  lives,  while 
slavery  continues.  Ttie  churches  in  this  country  must  tell  the  American  churches, 
that  whatever  they  may  in  reality  lie,  we  cannot  acknowledge  them  as  Christians, 
while  they  uphold  by  word  and  deed  this  flagrant  sin.  But  we  must  also  guard 
against  another  deceptive  voice,  that  not  im frequently  breaks  upon  our  ear  from 
that  land  of  oppression.  We  have,  say  they,  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  States,  any  more  than  with  the  management  of  a  man's 
own  house, — that  even  Congress  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal  management 
of  any  State:  but  howsoon  do  they  themselves  breakthrough  their  own  laws  when 
they  think  it  necessary  for  their  own  ends !  See  how  they  nave  made  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  to  take  effect  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union.  And  are 
we  to  be  set  aside  from  duty  by  scare-crows  like  these? 

We  would  simply  say  farther,  let  the  christian  community  be  aroused, — let 
every  separate  congregation  raise  its  voice, — let  sessions  and  presbyteries,  synods 
and  assemblies,  or  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  rulers,  or  lenders,  raise  their 
voices,  and  send  memorials  to  tlie  churches  in  America  on  this  weighty  subject 
Let  us  also  as  a  nation,  in  our  civil  capacity,  in  every  separate  city,  or  town,  or 
district,  press  it  on  the  attention  of  our  American  brethren,— and  let  us  petition 
our  own  legislature  to  remonstrate  with  the  American  legislature.  In  a  word,  let 
the  public  voice  of  Britain,  both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capacity,  be  heard 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  death. knell  of  slavery, — let  our  free  brethren  there,  who 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  wipe  the  foul  blot  from  their  father-land,  be  cheered 
and  sustained  by  our  efforts, — and  let  onr  united  prayers  ascend  to  the  Hearer  of 
all  prayer,  for  His  blessing,  and  we  shall  neither  labour  in  vain,  nor  pray  in  vain. 

Such  is  the  sequel  that  we  suggest  and  urge,  to  follow  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  then  wc  may  expect  that  the  grand  sequel,  the  devoutly  desired  one,  shall  be 
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seen,  when,  like  the  stone  cast  into  the  sea,  by  the  mighty  angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
slavery  in  America  should  be  found  no  more  at  all. 

F.  H  M. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  DONALD  M'DONALD,  LATE  OF  GOUROCK. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  from  his  early  death,  afforded  few  materials  for 
an  extended  biography.  His  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  a  ministry 
of  high  promise  was  destined  to  closs  ere  it  hod  well  begun.  Yet  there  an 
many  sweet  memories  which  gather  around  hia  tomb,  and  lessons  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  are  taught  by  his  brief  lift;,  which  lend  to  it  an  interest  at  once  solemn 
and  instructive.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  22d  of  February  1826,  and 
spent  in  that  city  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life,  amid  the  blessings  of  pious 
parental  culture,  and  a  faithful  ministry.  His  singular  modesty,  which,  shrank 
from  any  allusion  to  his  christian  experience,  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
at  what  period  he  was  first  brought  under  saving  impressions ;  but  he  early  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  To  this  desire, 
which  speedily  became  a  high  resolve,  the  counsels  of  a  rc-vered  relative  contri- 
buted to  give  purity  and  strength.  After  passing  through  the  required  course  of 
a  university  education  at  Glasgow,  he  entered  the  Theological  Hall  of  our  church, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  five  years,  securing,  by  the  amenity  of  hia 
manners  and  the  .ability  of  his  exercises,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
students.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  14th  of  November  1843  ;  and  after  a  brief  probation,  received  and  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  from  the  congregation  at  Gourock.  The  circu  in  stances  of  that 
congregation,  hut  lately  constituted,  and  struggling  with  difficulties,  had  for  Mr 
M'Donald,  from  the  first,  a  powerful  attraction,  and  to  build  it  up  and  make  it 
a  blessing,  became  from  henceforth  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life.  Two  yean 
and  a  half  of  devoted  labour  followed,  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  success,  which 
realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  Then  came  failing  strength, 
broken  sleep,  and  that  nameless  anxiousness  which  indicated  the  presence  of  deep- 
seated  disease.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  relatives  and  affectionate  people,  he 
left  the  field  of  his  labours  for  Bowling,  in  the  hope  that  his  constitution  might 
recruit  by  change  of  air  and  scene.  But  death  had  claimed  him  as  his  prey,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  malady  speedily  extinguished,  even  in  his  own  breast, 
any  lingering  hope  of  prolonged  life.  A  more  painful  trial  was  yet  in.  store  fos 
him.  His  young  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  his  retreat,  and  watched  his 
sick-bed  with  devoted  constancy,  became  suddenly  ill,  and  in  three  weeks  expired 
at  Craigton,  to  which,,  along  with  her  dying  husband,  aho  bad  been  oonveyoij 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  her  sickness.  From  this  period,  Mr  M'Donald 
rapidly  declined  ;  and  after  affording  happy  evidence  of  the  sustaining  power  of 
the  Gospel,  he  died  on  the  1 3th  of  August  last,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  hia  age, 
and  third  of  Ills  ministry.     He  was  buried  in  Strathblane  churchyard,  beside  hiv 

Eartner,  whom  he  followed  to  the  grave,  after  the  lapse  of  only  seven  weeks.  A- 
ttle  daughter  survives,  happily  unconscious  of  her  sad  bereavement.  The  devth 
of  Mr  M'Donald  caused  general  sorrow,  and  was  suitably  improved  on  a  suooeeding 
Sabbath  at  Gourock,  by  his  friend  and  co-presbyter,  the  Rev.  W.M.Halley  of  Dum- 
barton, with  whose  estimate  of  his  character  and  reflections  we  close  this  skeiefa. 

My  acquaintance  with  our  departed  friend  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly 
six  years.  It  began  while  he  was  yet  a  student,  and  by  the  fireside  of  a  near 
relative  of  his  own,  and  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  God,  in  circumstances 
painfully  similar,  was  pleased  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  a  ministry  ef 
eminent  devotedness,  and  crowned  with  not  a  few  tokens  of  the  Master's  appro- 
bation.* Even  then,  though  his  character  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  formed, 
it  presented  a  rare  combination  of  excellences,  which  broadened  and  brightened 
with  the  lapse  of  years.   His  mind  was  naturally  vigorous,  and  he  had  subjected  it 

*  The  Rev.  William  Morton,  KiUnarnucfr. 
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to  a  course  of  training,  which  tended  alike  to  strengthen  and  purify  it.  His 
scholarship  was  superior,  considering  his  years,  and  his  reading  diversified,  well 
digested,  and  thoroughly  at  command.  Nor  was  it  wonderful,  when  ho  gave  himself, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  to  the  work  of  tiie  ministry,  that  his  services 
as  a  preacher  were  universally  acceptable,  and  excited  the  most  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  On  this  congregation  he  bestowed  no  ordinary  gift,  in  the  first 
fruits  of  a  sanctified  intellect,  and  a  heairt  tliat  beat  responsive  to  the  joy  and  sor- 
row of  every  individual  belonging  to  it.  How  carefully  he  prepared  himself  for 
his  public  appearances,  was  sufficiently  attested  by  his  discourses,  so  full  of 
Christ  and  all  dependant  doctrines  and  duties,  clear,  cogent,  and  heart-searching, 
clothed  in  language  always  tasteful,  but  sparkling  often  with  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, rising,  not  unfrequentiy,  intofltghtsof  sacred  eloquence,  and  delivered  with 
a  manner  very  sweet  and  winning.  Howzealously  he  laboured,  his  visits  to  the  sick 
among  yon,  and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  young,  also  evidenced  ;  and  how 
anxious  he  was  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed,  his  prudent  deportment  and 
holy  life  were  the  best  proofs.  It  is  a  biting,  and,  I  fear,  a  just  reproach,  even 
making  allowances  for  temperament,  that  some  ministers,  for  their  credit,  should 
he  eeen  only  in  the  pulpit.  But  those  who  followedour  friend  to  his  home,  would 
hare  witnessed  but  the  reduction  to  practice  of  the  ethics  of  our  faith.  He  car- 
ried iii to  private  life  the  same  grave,  but  sweet  and  happy  spirit,  which  shone  out 
in  the  sanctuary;  and  when  1  remember  his  thorough  sympathy  with,  and  placid 
enjoyment  of,  the  charities  of  his  christian  fireside,  my  iicart  grows  heavy  when  I 
think  how  fey  death  that  honse  of  his  is  this  day  desolate.  Even  though  he  had 
been  destitute  of  true  piety,  he  would  still  have  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the 
young  man  in  the  gospel  whom  Jesus  loved.  But  religion  had  thrown  its  lustre 
on  his  character.  Truly  he  was  the  friend  of  Christ  I  His  views  of  Christ's  truths 
were  clear  and  scriptural,  and  he  clung  to  them  with  the  firm  grasp  of  one  who 
was  conscious  that  there  only  was  safety  to  his  soul.  With  an  estimate  of  him- 
self the  most  lowly,  a  humility  that  seemed  but  to  deepen  as  his  life  became  more 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  he  possessed  in  a  very. largo  degree  likeness  to  his 
Master.  Faith  unfeigned,  love  to  the  brethren,  charity  for  the  erring,  profound 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  earnest  desires  that  Christ  might  be  glorified 
whether  by  hia  own  life  or  death,  were  features  of  character  that  broke  sweetly 
on  the  view  of  ail  who  knew  him.  His  soul  was  large.  Christ's  cause  was  ever 
dear  to  him  ;  and  while  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  words  he  could. say, — "  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peaea  be  with  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus," — while  in  every 
Christian,  whatever  hie  party,  he  saw  reflected  the  image  of  hia  Master, — to  that 
religious  tody  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  was  warmly,  and  from  principle, 
attached.  Hia  eye  kindled,  and  the  flash  of  admiration  passed  across  his  face,  as 
he  spoke  of  the  fathers  of  our  denomination  who  left  all  for  conscience'  sake.  He 
rejoiced  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  constitution  of  our  church,  and 
hailed  with  joy  her  missionary  progress.  And  how  near  the  interests  of  his  con- 
gregation lay  to  his  heart,  was  evidenced  in  my  last  interview  with  him,  when, 
though  his  young  wife  was  sick  even  unto  death  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  he 
Spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  ifca  position  and  prospects,  and  the  salutary  influence 
which  he  trusted  his  death  would  exert  on  it. 

Brethren,  there  is  in  this  bereavement  a  grouping  of  circumstances  which  renders 
it  every  way  touching.  An  affectionate  family  has  been  deprived  of  one  whom 
it.  was  impossible  not  to  love.  It  ia  the  second  stroke  within  a  very  brief  period  ; 
and  when  we  think,  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  how  lair  life  dawned  on  them, 
and  how  quickly  it  was  darkened,  we  cannot  but  feel  deeply  for  the  bereaved  re- 
latives. May  God  give  them  grace  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  and  to  rejoice  that 
their  friends  are  not  dead,  but  sleep  1  It  is  the  removal  of  a  young  minister,  at 
the  outset  of  what  bode  fair  to  prove  a  course  of  long,  faithful,  and  successful 
labour.  It  has  a  voice,  therefore,  which  it  is  hoped  all  his  brethren  will  hear,  but 
especially  those  who  have  but  lately  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  Our  work  is  mighty,  our  office  honourable,  our  duties  manifold,  our 
time,  alas,  how  brief !  O,  that  what  is  to  be  done  may  be  done  quickly,  and 
whether  removed  in  youth  or  old  age,  may  "  Faithful  unto  death"  he  inscribed 
on  our  tombs. 
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if  this  congregation,  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  sympath 
any  degree,  lesson  "your  sorrow,  be  assured  that  you  have  this  day  the 
T * .  «...>.  _„_..     Jt  b  B *,. 


Z  With  yon  of  this  congregation,  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  sympathise,  and  if  it 
can,  in  any  degree,  lesson  "your  sorrow,  be  assured  that  you  have  this  day  the 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  very  many  of  God's  people.  It  is  no  common  loss 
that  you  have  sustained.     Your  pastor  "  was  a  lovely  plant  which  we  fondly  hoped 


would  have  become  ere  long  a  flourishing  tree,  producing  beautiful  blossoms  and 
refreshing  fruit.  It  has  perished  in  all  the  leaves  of  its  spring :  but  no  ;  it  has 
been  transplanted  to  paradise,  where,  deeply  rooted  by  the  river  of  life,  its  leaves 
will  be  always  green,  and  it  shall  never  cease  to  yield  fruit." 

Amid  much  that  is  mysterious  and  painful,  be  grateful  and  hopeful.  Be  grate- 
ful for  a  gift  so  precious,  though  so  briefly  enjoyed.  Remember  him  who  spoke 
unto  you  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Let  his  counsels  and  hia  conduct  among  you 
operate  now  with  redoubled  force.  Let  the  zeal  he  sought  to  fan  burst  .into  a 
flame,  and  the  love  which  he  so  eloquently  recommended,  unite  by  its  golden 
clasp,  all  your  hearts. .  Perish  all  selfishness,  suspicion,  and  wrath,  beside  the  re- 
buking eloquence  of  that  quiet  grave  of  his  I  Be  hopeful.  The  young  shepherd 
is  removed ;  the  great  and  good  Shepherd  remains :  the  servant  has  fallen,  but 
the  Abater  lives,  Jehovah,  Jesus,  Saviour,  friend  and  enduring  head  of  his  church. 
He  who  gave  has  taken  away :  He  who  has  taken  away. will  give.  The  church  of 
God  outlives  the  most  eminent  of  its  members.  Its  objects  are  too  mighty  and 
beneficent,  its  King  too  wise  and  great,  to  allow  it  to  be  perilled  in  any  way  by 
them.  There  is  a  most  humbling  yet  sublime  and  consolatory  contrast  between 
the  eternity  of  its  troths  and  the  frailty  of  that  human  instrumentality  employed 
to  make  them  known.  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fafleth  away.  But  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel 
is  preached  unto  you."    Amen. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  M'GREGOR,  STRANRAER. 

Odk  obituary  last  month  contained  a  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
M'Gregor,  Stranraer.  Very  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  both  surprised  and  disappointed  were  another  month  to  pass  without 
their  finding  in  onr  pages  a  more  lengthened  memorial  of  one  so  extensively  known 
and  so  much  loved.  Especially  we  feel  this  to  be  due  to  the  expectations  of  a 
wide  circle  of  brethren  in  the  ministry,  of  various  denominations,  who  by  his 
death  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  warm-hearted  personal  friend. 

Mr  M'Gregor  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  the  30th  of  October  1800.  Hie  father 
and  mother  were  at  that  time  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
John  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  and  their  only  son.  Brief,  compara- 
tively, though  his  term  of  life  was,  he  survived  all  the  other  members  of  his 
father's  family  ;  a  circumstance  by  which  we  are  prevented  from  obtaining,  since 
his  death,  that  information  concerning  his  early  days  which  only  they  who 
have  grown  up  as  olive  plants  around  the  same  table  can  supply  in  such  a  case. 
We  have  learned,  however,  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  energetic  mind  and 
earnest  christian  principle,  and  that  she  had  all  a  mother's  due  influence  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  her  children.  With  the  commendable  spirit  so  generally 
met  with  among  virtuous  mothers  in  Scotland,  she  had  determined  that,  what- 
ever other  patrimony  her  son  might  have  or  lack,  he  should  not  want  for  a  good 
education.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  acquired  the  elementary  branches 
taught  at  an  English  school,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow,  for 
instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  At  this  time  he  was  not  quite  ten 
years  old — rather  an  early  age,  certainly,  for  entering  on  the  study  of  classical 
authors — hut  such  was  the  system  of  the  day,  and  it  served  to  rear  as  hardy  a 
race  of  scholars  and  thinkers  as  has  been  produced  on  any  of  our  more  modern 
plans.  JohnM'Gregor'sschool'fellowsspeaK  of  him  as  a  vivacious  and  kindly  boy; 
and  from  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  class  generally,  as  well  as  the 
warm  and  lasting  friendship  cherished  for  him  by  not  a  few  of  their  number,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  respect  to  those  genial  qualities  by  which  be  was  distinguished 
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through  life,  "  the  boy  was  father  of  the  man."  Then,  as  afterwards,  to  know 
hiin  was'to  love  him.  He  had  always  great  delight  in  attending,  when  in  his 
power,  the  meetings  at  which  the  now  sadly  thinned  ranks  of  his  compeers  of 
"  Douie's  class"  mustered  from  time  to  time,  for  the  "  oliia  meminiiat  juxabti  "  of 
which  Virgil  had  sung  to  them  in  their  boyhood. 

In  1814  Mr  M'Gregor  entered  as  a  student  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
attended  successively  the  different  classes  in  "arts,"  till  he  was  qualified  to  join 
the  class  of  divinity.  In  the  progress  of  his  studies  his  prospect  was  dimmed  for 
a  time  by  the  death  of  his  father.  This  calamity,  however,  was  not  suffered 
to  interrupt  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  learning.  His  mother,  as  soon  as  the 
sharp  stroke  which  removed  her  earthly  stay  had  left  her  with  her  young  family 
— "hostages  to  providence," — in  a  sense  in  which  only  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
know,  learned  to  appropriate  that  rich  inheritance  of  promises  which  belongs  to" 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  as  their  peculiar  portion.  Bracing'  herself  for  her 
new  position,  she  found  strength  suited  to  her  day.  At  this  time  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gorbals  Independent  church,  which,  with  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Campbell,  afterwards  joined  the  United  Associate  Synod,  ana  now  forms  the  con- 
gregation of  "  Erskinc  Church,"  the  Rev.  Dr  M' Far-lane's.  In  the  meantime, 
the  younger  of  her  two  daughters  had  become  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Kesson, 
minister  of  the  Relief  Church,  Kilbarchan.  By  this  connection  the  young  student 
was  brought  into  close  contact  with  Relief  principles,  and  on  hie  sister  becoming  a 
widow  (1816)  and  returning  to  live  in  her  native  city,  John,  now  a  student  in 
philosophy,  was  accustomed  to  attend  with  her  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Brodie,  Campbell  Street.  His  services  in  promoting  schemes  of  usefulness 
prosecuted  by  the  Campbell  Street  Church,  especially  in  organising  the  congre- 
gational library,  are  still  spoken  of  with  gratitude  and  respect  by  friends  in  that 
congregation. 

At  the  time  when  Mr  M'Gregor  came  to  enter  on  the  study  of  theology,  the 
Relief  Synod  had  no  theological  professor  of  its  own,  and  students  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry  in  its  connection,  were  required  to  attend  one  of  the  char- 
tered universities.  He  accordingly  joined  the  class  of  the  Rev.  Professor  M'Gill, 
of  Glasgow  College,  where  he  was  associated  with  others  holding  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical views,  and  like  himself  prosecuting  their  studies  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Relief  Synod,  The  young  brethren  felt  themselves  uncomfortable  in 
their  exotic  state  ;  and  taking  into  account  the  more  serious  hardships  inflicted  on 
Relief  students  who  sought  to  attend  the  divinity  class  of  another  university, 
they  resolved  to  petition  the  Synod  infavourofa  proposal  then  under  its  considera- 
tion, to  erect  a  separate  theological  institution.  This  petition  was  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Mr  M'Gregor's  attendance  at  the  university,  and  was 
subscribed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  overture  it  was  Intended  to  support  was 
adopted  Ly  the  Synod  that  same  year,  and  In  the  year  following  the  Rev,  Dr 
Thomson,  of  Paisley,  was  elected  professor  of  divinity. 

In  Oetober  1823,  Mr  M'Gregor  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  id 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel.  One  of  his  first  appointments  as  a  preacher  was 
to  the  newly  formed  and  still  vacant  congregation  of  Stranraer.  So  effectually 
did  his  engaging  talents  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  graceful  christian  courtesy  of  his 
manners  in  private,  commend  him  to  the  affections  of  the  christian  people  in  that 
church,  that  in  December  following,  at  the  earliest  date  which  the  forms  of  pres- 
bytery permitted,  he  was  called  to  be  their  minister.  The  thought  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  of  the  distance  at  which  he  should  be  removed  from 
brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body,  should  he"  settle  in 
Stranraer,  filled  him  with  "fear  and  much  trembling,"  when  deliberating  on  the 
call  he  had  received;  but  casting  himself  on  the  divinely  promised  help,  he  resolved 
upon  its  acceptance.  After  a  little  breathing  time,  most  requisite  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  5th  May  1824,  aud  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  was  introduced  to  the  congregation  by  his  friend  and  former  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Brodie. 

Mr  M'Gregor's  experience  as  a  minister  at  Stranraer  was  marked  by  many  tokens 
of  Divine  favour.  His  public  services, — his  instruction  of  the  young  in  Sabbath 
classes, — his  domiciliary  visitation  of  his  flock,  and  his  general  intercourse  with 
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society,  all  partook  of  the  kindly  Kid  winning  qualities  which  had  previously  ren- 
dered him  a  favourite  with  all  his  acquaintance.  His  discourses  were  rich  in 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  radiant  with  natural  and  striking  illustrations  ;  while 
the  modest  and  fervid  eloquence  of  his  gesture  and  utterance,  served  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  his  hearers,  and  prepare  access  for  the  truth  to  their  hearts.  He 
never  sought  to  dazzle  by  mere  novelties,  or  surprise  by  paradoxes  and  dark  say- 
ings. He  seldom  indulged  in  extended  doctrinal  discussion,  like  Paul ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  sought  rather,  like  the  beloved  John,  to  commend  the  Gospel,  by  point- 
ing to  its  living  embodiment,  drawing  his  examples  from  the  record  of  scrip- 
ture saints,  and  from  his  reading,  observation,  and  experience  of  Christianity  id 
more  recent  times.  In  the  selection  of  bis  subjects  for  pulpit  ministration,  this 
preference  for  the  practical  and  experimental  was  apparent.  His  preaching  knew 
nothing  of  that  phosphorescent  gleam,  which 

"  Plajs  round  the  head,  and  comes  not  near  the  heart.'' 

But  whatever  the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  one  could  see,  or  rather  feel, 
in  his  treatment  of  it,  the  reflection  of  the  cordial  glow  which  it  bad  kindled 
within  the  speaker  himself.  The  few  discourses  which  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  prepare  for  the  press,  amply  bear  out  this  representation  ;  and  a  aeries  of  Sab- 
bath evening  lectures,  on  "  Female  Scripture  Biography,"  which  occupied  much 
of  his  attention  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and  which,  had  he  been 
spared  a  little  longer  in  vigorous  health,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  publish, 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  more  than  sustained  our  favourable  estimate  of 
hispreaching  talents. 

The'congregation  of  Bridge  Street,  when  Mr  M'Oregor  entered  on  its  charge, 
was  comparatively  small  and  feeble,  insomuch  that,  that  some  goodfpeople  wit- 
nessing its  rise  and  early  history,  were  not  slow  to  express  their  regrets,  that  the 
interesting  young  minister  had  come  so  far,  to  ally  himself  to  a  cause  so  hopeless ! 
It  was  not  long,  however,  till  he  gathered  round  him  a  considerable  body  of 
people,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  eminent  in  the  district  for  their  christian  worth, 
and  their  influential  position  in  society.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish  at  the 
time,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  furnished  the  Stranraer  case  of  discipline,  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly's  struggle  for  "  spiritual  inde- 
pendence." Many  of  his  hearers  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  cause  without 
renouncing — as  the  Relief  principles  of  communion  did  not  require  they  should 
renounce — their  convictions  of  the  necessity,  or  christian  expediency,  of  state 
churches.  At  this  period,  the  question  of  church  and  state  connection,  though 
sometimes  discussed  by  studious  and  speculative  persons,  did  not  affect,  as  it  cants 
afterwards  to  do,  the  relations  of  social  life,  and  seldom  demanded  that  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  should  formally  take  a  side  regarding  it.  After  1831,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  and  its  attendant  agitation  had  begun  to  bring  out  into  practical  view, 
various  subjects  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  region  of  speculation  and 
theory,  the  Voluntary  Church  question  started  into  prominence  all  over  Scotland. 
Mr  M'Oregor  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  an  ardent  friend  of  christian  union,  and 
in  terms  of  neighbourly  correspondence  with  Christians  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  all  evangelical  denominations,  around  him.  But,  with  all  his  remarkable 
suavity  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life,  he  was  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  maintenance 
of  what  he  held  to  be  important  Scripture  doctrine.  He  sought  to  "  please  all 
men  for  their  good  to  edification;"  but  to  please  them  by  withholding  his  testi- 
mony to  a  truth,  for  the  defence  of  which  he  held  himself  to  be  set,  was  not  ac- 
cordant ivith  his  open  frank  nature.  Besides,  his  warm  sympathy — ever  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  his  character — with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the  same 
church,  many  of  whom  were  testifying  and  suffering  for  their  principles  elsewhere, 
would  not  admit  of  his  taking  advantage  of  his  isolated  position,  for  declining  to 
share  in  their  witness-bearing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  furling  or  lowering  his 
flag,  and  so  causing  a  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  belonged  to  in  this  sifting 
controversy,  he  was  ever  ready,  in  public  and  in  private,  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  Voluntary  Church  movement,  notwithstanding  the  disaffection 
he  saw  it  was  raising  toward  him  among  some  of  his  most  intimate  and 
tnott  valued  friends.    One  of  a  number  who  withdrew  from  his  ministry— 
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constrained  by  what  they  deemed  a  sense  of  consistency,  is  persons  holding  and 
avowing  the  doctrines  of  Church  Establishments,  was  the  late  General  M'Dowall, 
a  member  of  his  session,  and  a  man  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the  warmth  of 
hig  piety,  and  his  devoted  christian  benevolence.  That  Mr  M'Gregor  felt  much 
the  loss  of  those  who  on  this  ground  tamed  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  all  who 
"knew  the  man  and  his  communications"  will  readily  conclude  ;  hut  as  little  will 
they  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  prepared  tomake  the  sacrifice  many  times  over, 
rather  than  conceal  or  compromise  principle.  We  have  often  thought  that  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  minor  martyrology  of  recent  times,  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  troubles  and  anxieties  endured  for  conscience'  sake,  by  dissenting  minis- 
ters in  Scotland,  who  were  found  in  the  van  of  the  Voluntary  Church  contro- 
versy twenty  years  ago. 

Trials  of  a  different  kind,  also,  fell  to  Mr  McGregor's  lot,  ere  he  had  been  long 
a  minister.  Some  two  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Ker— one  of  his  own  flock,  and  truly  a  help  meet  for  him  :  ■ 
lady  "singularly  qualified  by  nature,  education,  and  grace,  for  the  responsible 
position  of  a  minister's  wife.  They  had  seven  children  ;  but  again  and  again  the 
happiness  of  their  little  household  was  shaded  by  the  dark  wing  of  the  angel  of 
death  passing  over  it,  when,  one  after  another,  she  out  of  the  seven  were  in  infancy 
or  early  childhood  numbered  with  the  dead.  One  only  daughter  remained  at  the 
deathbed  of  both  parents  successively,  rendering  them  the  last  offices  of  affection, 
and  relieving  them  from  the  sad  thought  that  their  coal  was  quenched  in  Israel. 
These  repeated  bereavements  led  them  to  drink  often  and  deep  at  the  fountain  of 
Divine  comfort,  and  probably  furnish  the  explanation  of  Mr  M'Gregor's  rare  gift 
as  a  son  of  consolation.  Living  in  a  district  whenae  many  of  the  youth  are  regu- 
larly drafted  off  among  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business 
in  the  great  waters,"  it  was  often  his  sad  task  to  announce  to  families  on  shore 
the  loss  of  their  friends  at  sea — his  experience  of  similar  griefs  qualifying  him 
to  deal,  as  few  can,  whh  a  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children — "  comforting  others 
with  the  same  comfort  wherewith  he  himself  had  been  comforted  of  God."  The 
thrilling  and  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice  when,  on  suah  occasions,  he  spake  to 
the  bereaved,  of  the  time  when  "  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  which  ore  in  it," 
will  be  remembered  by  many,  in  unbroken  connection  with  those  events  for 
which,  probably,  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  have  great  heaviness  of  heart. 

While  Mr  M'Gregor  was  minister  of  a  congregation,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
his  labours  most  abundant,  he  never  forgot,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  church  at  large. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  faithful  and  regular  attendant  st  the  meetings 
of  presbytery.  From  the  date  of  his  ordination,  he  never  was  absent  from  a 
meeting  of  Synod,  till  May  last,  when  he  wis  detained  at  home  by  the  illness  of 
which  he  died.  The  wont  of  his  presence  on  that  occasion  was  felt  as  a  mournful 
blank  by  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four,  united  in  sending  him  a  letter  of  condolence.  A  sentence  from  this  joint 
letter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  6th  May  1852,  will  serve  to  show  the  peculiar  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren  : — "  The  warm  interest  you  took  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church  with  which  yon  ore  connected  ;  your  sympathy  with  all 
that  was  lovely  and  honourable,  and  of  good  report  ;  your  bland  brotherly  coun- 
sel, and  the  persuasive  influence  of  your  own  character,  in  promoting  unity  and 
peace  among  the  brethren  ;  yonr  tine  catholic  spirit,  which  made  you  at  home 
with  all  good  men,  and  led  you  to  think  well  of  every  one  ;  your  generous  frank 
nature,  which  threw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  every  friendly  circle  in  which  yon 
appeared,  all  conspire  to  render  us  sad  at  being  deprived  of  your  presence  on  this 
occasion.        •  *  Oar  thoughts  are  all  the  sadder,  that  there  is  little 

prospect  of  our  seeing  you  here  again.  Still  we  say, '  Father,  thy  wiil  be  dona  ^  and 
we  trust  we  shall  meet  together  in  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  Firsfr- 

Firmly  OS  he  held  by  the  principles  of  his  own  denomination,  never,  perhaps, 
was  true  Christian  less  of  a  bigot  than  John  M'Gregor.  No  man  who  knew  him 
could  ever  say  that  he 

"  To  party  gate  up  what  nas  meant  for  mankind.''  - 
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Gospel  ministers  of  every  name  were  welcome  to  hia  house  and  to  his  pulpit ;  and 
lie  was  quite  as  ready  to  be  serviceable  to  them  in  their  own  spheres  of  labour. 
A  tour  which  he  undertook  to  Ireland,  as  a  representative  of  the  Scottish  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  to  obtain  collections  for  its  funds,  brought  him  into  acquaint- 
ance with  many  evangelical  ministers  in  that  country,  with  some  of  whom,  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  he  afterwards  more  than  once  interchanged  service  in 
the  way  of  assisting  at  the  Lord's  Sapper.*  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  esteem 
entertained  for  him  by  brethren  of  other  denominations,  is  the  fact,  that  during 
the  long  period  of  his  illness,  extending  to  eight  months,  the  pnlpit  of  Bridge  Street 
was,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  neighbouring  ministers,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  minister  in  the  whole  district,  whether  parochial  or  dissenting,  who  did  not  offer 
his  aid  in  this  service  of  brotherly  love. 

Our  space  requires  that  we  be  brief  with  what  remains  of  this  notice.  Mr 
M'flregor  having  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth  early  in  the  year  1845,  remained  for 
some  years  a  widower,  after  which  he  entered  anew  into  the  marriage  relation.  In 
this  case,  as  before,  the  lady  who  became  his  wife,  Miss  Torrance,  was  one  of  hie 
own  flock,  and  their  union  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  largo  measure  of  domestic 
felicity  ;  hut  after  it  had  lasted  only  a  few  months,  "  the  desire  of  his  eves  was 
removed  with  a  stroke."  Though  his  buoyant  nature,  sustained  by  christian 
grace,  bad  borne  up  with  remarkable  composure  amidst  his  repeated  bereave- 
ments, there  is  reason  now  to  believe  that  they  had  wounded  him  more  severely 
than  appeared  on  the  surface.  To  us  wbo  knew  him  intimately,  it  seemed,  after 
this  last  trial,  as  if  he  were  never  quite  the  same  man  ;  and  we  learn  that  when 
exposed  to  any  unusual  exertion,  as  at  the  close  of  a  day's  pastoral  visitation,  a 
heart  complaint,  to  which,  probably,  he  had  an  hereditary  tendency,  began  to 
show  itself  in  symptoms  which  gave  some  uneasiness  to  bis  friends.  At  length,  in 
January  last,  on  a  Monday  evening,  after  the  labours  of  a  communion  Sabbath 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  an  effort  to  overtake  the  mail  coach  which  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  him  for  a  little  distance,  brought  the  disease  to  a  head.  He 
reached  home,  and  was  able  next  day  to  carry  out  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Edinburgh,  on  urgent  business.  On  his  return  by  Glasgow,  he  consulted  the 
highest  medical  authorities  there.  By  them  his  state  was  pronounced  to  be  most 
,  critical ;  and  he  returned  home  with  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  At  times  he 
rallied,  and  was  able  to  move  about  in  his  room,  and  even  to  take  an  airing  out 
of  doors;  but  these  were  mere  halts  in  a  slow  and  sure  progress  by  which  the 
malady  was  bringing  him  down  to  death.  When  his  pains  abated  for  a  little,  he 
clung  fondly  to  the  hope  of  prolonged  usefulness  ;  but  with  returning  pros- 
tration and  paroxysm,  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  christian  resignation  never 
failed  him.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  ns,  dictated  from  bis  dying  bed, — ''  My  com- 
parative ease  has  passed  away,  and  L  am  again  a  sufferer,  unable  to  make  any 
manual  or  mental  effort.  It  is  the  Lord,  and  oh !  I  trust,  I  am  able  to  say, 
'  Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  good.'  My  times  are  in  his  hands,  and  they  could  not 
he  in  better."  The  kind  attentions  of  his  brethren  served  much  to  sweeten  his 
cup  of  suffering.  "  I  now,"  he  continues,  "  heartily  thank  you  and  my  other 
friends  for  the  refreshment  afforded  me  by  your  joint  epistle.  I  trust  that  the  Lord 
will  reward  their  labour  of  love — their  effort  to  comfort  a  weak  and  suffering 
brother.  Oh  that,  indeed,  we  may  meet  in  the  place  where  Christ  is,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  no  more  sick,  and  where  all  sympathy  is  the  sympathy  of  joy  and 
delight  in  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  are  for  evermore."  Along  with  bis  Bible, 
he  had  constantly  within  reach  "  Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist,"  and  in  these 
volumes,  almost  exclusively,  he  found  his  "  songs  in  the  night."  The  Sab- 
bath was  usually  a  nervous  and  anxious  day  with  him  ;  his  soul  longing,  yea, 
fainting,  for  the  courts  of  God's  house ;  thinking  much  about  his  assembled  flock, 
and  feeling  then  especially  the  deprivation  of  his  former  ability  to  labour  amongst 
them.    He  spoke  gratefully  of  the  comfort  he  enjoyed  when  an  interval  of  quiet 

*  In  consequence  of  his  frequent  intercourse  with  Irish  ministers,  Mr  M'Gregor  was,  in 
1837,  appointed  b j  his  Synod  to  visit  Ireland,  along  with  the  ReT.  Dr  Struthers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  getting  np  bf  a  mission  among  the  Erse-speaking 
population— a  scheme  which  the  Synod  had  soon  to  abandon,  only  for  the  sake  of  attending 
to  the  Caffre  mission,  then  unexpectedly  demanding  its  exclusive  care.     - 
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gave  him  opportunity  for  undisturbed  meditation  ;  and  observed  that,  at  such 
times,  the  "  realities  of  eternity,"  "  dependence  on  the  Saviour,"  an  "  unprofitable 
servant,"  conveyed  much  more  meaning  than  in  the  season  of  health.  Like  many 
others,  of  whose  sincerity  in  the  faith  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he  was  not  lavish 
in  expressions  as  to  his  own  personal  attainments'  and  prospects  ;  but  lie  spoke  of 
the  near  approach  of  eternity  without  anything  like  ecstaey  on  the  one  hand,  or 
depression  on  the  other, — laying  hold  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  as  the  only  sure  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope. 

Within  a  week  from  his  death,  his  complaint  seemed  so  much  abated,  that  lie 
was  removed  for  change  of  air  to  Cairn  Ryan,  a  few  miles  from  Stranraer.  The 
day  following  his  arrival  there  he  was  able  to  walk  through  the  village  ;  next  day, 
'  alarming  symptoms  appeared,  an  attack  of  erysipelas  laid  him  prostrate  ;  and  ho 
remained  in  a  comatose  state  till  the  great  change  arrived. 
"Lo  !  the  prisoner  was  released, 

■  Lightened  of  his  fleshly  load: 
Where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
He  was  gathered  to  his  God." 
After  arrangements  had  been  made  for  his  funeral,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hasten 
the  interment  ;  and  friends  at  a  distance,  preparing  to  set  out  to  it,  were  warned 
that  the  grave  would  be  closed  over  him  before  they  could  reach  Stranraer.  De- 
prived of  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  the  last  offices  of  respect  to  his 
dust,  we  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  his  session,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own, 
for  the  following  statement  concerning  the  funeral  day: — "It  is  difficult,"  he 
flays,  "in  my  limited  space,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  warm  regard  entertained 
toward  him  by  the  general  public  of  all  classes.  If  you  could  conceive  him  to 
have)  been  the  sole  minister  of  the  place,  and  that  each  of  his  people  had  some 
personal  obligation  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  him,  you  might  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Tile  shops  were  all  shut,  at  least  in  the 
line  of  the  procession."  On  the  following  Sabbath,  in  accordance  with  a  desire  he 
had  expressed  on  his  death-bed,  the  Rev.  William  Smellie  of  Stranraer,  preached  to 
the  congregation  of  Bridge  Street  Church,  and  gave  an  able  and  instructive  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  their  departed  minister.  Speaking  of  his  own  personal 
relation  to  the  deceased,  the  preacher  gracefully  observed, — "  By  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  JohnM'Gregor,  I  have  lost  a  friend.  During  twenty-eight  years,  our  friend- 
ship was  unbroken.  We  had  perfect  confidence  in  each  other's  sincerity ;  and 
whether  in  separate  denominations,  or  united  in  one,  we  loved  each  other  as 
brethren." 

Few  men  have  possessed  more  largely  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
qualities  which  are  fitted  to  gain  affection  and  esteem.  With  his  prompt  disin- 
terested sympathies,  the  happy  and  the  sorrowful,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
noble  and  the  mean,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  all  found  in  him  that  which 
drew  forth  their  warm  attachment  ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  not  a  few  in  these 
different  classes  will  cherish  among  the  pleasing  memories  of  the  past,  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  John  M'Oregor. 


Correspondence. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRES  IN  CAFFRARIA. 


My  dbar  Sin, — Matters  in  Caffraria  are  still  in  a  disjointed  and  deplorable  state. 
The  Caffres  have  not  yet  submitted  to  British  rule.  To  all  appearance  they  will  soon 
Jbc  'compelled  to  do  it.  By  the  letters  and  newspapers  which  I  have  received  by 
this  mail  from  the  colony,  it  appears  that  British  troops  are  now  occupying  the 
Waterkloof,  which  was  Macouio's  stronghold,  while  the  Caffres,  without  food  or 
ammunition,  are  skulking  about  in  parties,  pillaging  cattle  from  the  farmers. 
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They  are  no  longer  mustering  for  battle  as  they  were  wont.  Numbers  of  them, 
emaciated  to  skin  and  bone,  arc  found  dead  from  hunger.  Their  Bufferings  are 
extreme  ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  can  continue  much  longer  in  a 
state  of  warfare. 

Tbe  outskirts  of  the  colony  being  filled  with  marauding  parties  of  CofFres,  it  ii 
dangerous  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another.  I  have  not,  therefore,  been  abel 
as  yet  to  get  ft  full  and  minute  account  of  tbe  converted  Caflres,  who  took  refuge 
about  King  William's  Town,  after  they  were  expelled  from  Chumie.  A  person, 
however,  in  whom  I  can  place  tbe  fullest  confidence,  has  left  for  the  place,  and  if  he 
can  reach  it,  he  has  promised  to  see  Dukwana  personally,  and  take  from  his  lips 
a  fall  account  of  their  state  and  sufferings ;  and  this  1  expect  to  receive  by  the 
next  mail.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  obtained  a  letter,  written  by  Dukwana  to 
Mrs  dimming,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself.  How  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  handful 
of  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  who  ore  displaying  a  patience  and  fortitude 
worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  saints.  The  letter  is  in  Caffre,  and  has  been 
translated  as  follows  : — 

"13th  August  1852. 

"Mas  Commiko.  My  deab  Mimu, — I  present  my  respects  to  you.  We~reside 
at  the  school  (King  William's  Town)  in  great  distress.  We  are  in  want  both  of 
food  and  clothing.  God  preserves  us  nevertheless.  We  obtain  a  scanty  susten- 
ance by  cutting  firewood.  The  measles  have  entered  our  dwelling  amongst  the 
children,  many  of  whom  are  being  buried  daily.  I  may  mention  the  number  of 
the  Chumie  people  who  have  died  since  our  departure  from  that  station, — John 
Barr,  son  of  Koti ;  Nokale,  sister  of  Toby  ;  Ronton,  son  of  Nyosi, — these  three  died 
at  Fort-Cox.  Those  who  have  died  at  King  William's  Town  are  Hannah,  Wil- 
liam, and  Charles,  three  children  of  Toby ;  Maryame  Tabak,  John  Nyosi  ;  two  of 
Nosi 's  are  dead.    But  a  great  many  are  now  lying  sick  here. 

"  I  may  mention  that  the  Chumie  station  is  completely  destroyed  by  fire  by  the 
white  men.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  Blockdrift  Patrol  that  burnt  our  village. 
Alas!  the  house  of  Ood  is  also  burned.  It  is  reported  by  those  who  know  well, 
that  U.  Qovo  and  Unolwi,  belonging  to  Blockdrift,  were  present  when  it  was 
burnt. 

"  I  am  alive,  my  dear  madam,  by  the  goodness  of  God.  I  was  saved  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Blockdrift,  our  de- 
stroyers. I  was  living  in  your  house  during  the  whole  year,  till  the  host  arrived 
that  ordered  us  out  from  the  Chumie,  and  scattered  us.  They  plundered  as  of  all 
we  bad,  and  also  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  teacher. 

"  1  was  sorry  to  hear  that  our  teacher  is  absent  from  you,  and  has  gone  over 
the  sea.  We  pray  for  him — that  God  may  keep  and  preserve  him — that  we  may 
see  him  again — and  that  he  may  carry  on  the  work  of  God  amongst  the  people  of 
this  country.  May  God  preserve  him,  in  the  sea  far  away  !  I  wished  to  write  a 
letter  to  him,  but  I  could  not,  for  want  of  ink  and  paper;  besides,  I  did  not  know 
his  address. 

"  I  received  the  letfer  which  our  teacher,  Mr  Cumming,  sent  to  me,  when  I  was 
at  Fort-Cox,  in  which  he  said  that  some  money  was  sent  to  Mr  Goran  to  assist 
us;  but  we  never  received  any. 

"I  do  not  live  comfortably  ;  because  I  have  no  work  here  at  King  William's 
Town.  I  gain  a  bare  subsistence  by  tbe  firewood,  I  feel  unwell  on  account  of 
my  breast.     I  am  now  beginning  to  write  a  letter,  which  1  will  send  to  our  teacher. 

"  I  may  mention  that  Daniel,  my  child,  is  very  sick — there  is  no  hope  of  him 
— for  he  has  been  long  sick,  and  now  he  neither  eats  nor  drinks.  Mary  is  also  sick. 
John  is  well,  however.  Alexander  is  getting  well  ;  though  I  am  doubtful,  for 
the  sickness  goes  and  comes  amongst  the  people.  *  If  you  have  heard  any  news  of 
the  teacher,  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  write  you  again  if  I  am  well.  I  present  my 
respects  to  you,  and  your  father's  house  and  your  children. — I  am,  thy  friend, 

Dukwana  Tsieana."     i 

Dukwana  is  far  from  being  a  vigorous  person.  He  has  long  been  threatened 
with  a  chest  complaint,  and,  I  fear,  his  present  rough  work  and  scanty  means. 
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is  lots  to  the  mis. 


In  a  former  communication  I  mentioned,  that  as  the  same  prudent  course  hod 
not  been  followed,  to  unroof  the  church,  etc.,  as  was  dime  with  the  house  of  Mrs 
Chalmers,  they  would  likely  soon  be  set  fire  to.  This  has  accordingly  taken  place, 
though  a  kind  of  uncertainty  still  hangs  over  the  persons  that  did  it,  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.     Light  will  yet  be  cast  upon  these  matters. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  those  congregations  who  support  native 
teachers,  have  proceeded  to  send  ont  their  salaries,  that  the  poor  men  may  not  die 
of  want.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  Mission  Board  have  either  sent,  or  are  about 
to  send,  some  support  through  the  hands  of  one  who  will,  no  doubt,  distribute  it 
with  judgment  and  discretion.  I  have  already,  in  your  pages,  expressed  my  regret 
that  any^  money  should  have  been  sent  through  the  medium  of  tiie  missionaries  at 
Blockdrift,  and  the  manifesto  and  letters  signed  by  some  of  them  who  reside  there, 
and  which  appear  in  some  of  the  newspapers  received  by  this  mail,  draw  the  veil 
from  their  impressions  and  doings,  ana  let  out  secrets  which  unqualify  them,  in 
mv-  opinion,  to  minister  to  the  poor  suffering  natives.  I  am  quite  willing  to  wait 
with  patience.  When  the  colony  gets  its  constitution,  I  am  fully  persuaded  a 
new  scene  of  things  will  appear,  and  those  who  have  no  tongue  at  present  to  speak 
for  themselves,  will  yet  make  their  appeal  to  tile  white  man's  heart,  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  will  not  be  able  to  resist. — Yours  truly, 

Gavis  Strutueiis. 


Notices  of  j&eto  ^utrtttaticms. 

Gbbmtiah  Old  Ase,  as  exhibited  in  the  be   is   apparently  unconscious,    like    the 

Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Kidstou,  D.D.  princess  of  the  Arabian  tale,  that  he  baa 

By  the  Rev.  John  Ker,  and  the  Rev.  been  speaking  diamonds  and  pearls  of  un- 

Johk  M'-Farline,  LL.D.  apeakable  value. 

OluEorr !  David  Robertson.  Mr  Ker's  text  is  in  Acts  xx.  38 "  Sor- 

o  a  just  and  generous  rowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 

jry  of  one  of  tha  most  spoke,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 

distinguished  ministers  of  our  church,  whose  more.  And  they  accompanied  him  unto  the 
long  continuance  in  the  christian  mi-  ship."  The  discourse  is  divided  into  three 
nktry  kept  him  prominently  before  the  heads,  "  the  source  of  thissorrow,  tbecom- 
pnhlic  eye  for  two  entire  generations,  forts  of  this  sorrow,  and  its  improvement." 
As  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  they  are,  Rneh  of  these  divisions  is  again  subdivided 
moreover,  rich  in  a  vein  of  high  christian  into  various  heads,  and  the  preacher  pro- 
eloquence,  which  falls  npon  the  heart  with  eeeds  throogh  his  course  of  illustration  in  a 
a  refreshing  and  invigorating  influence,  cahn  and  lucid  progress,  rising  at  times 
tike  the  murmur  of  moonlit  waters  on  a  grandly,  but  easily,  into  a  lofty  diapason  of 
summer  eve.  From  beginning  to  end,  Mr  Christian  triumph,  or  breathing  out  a  soft 
Kefs  sermon  is  one  continuous  flush  of  a  and  solemn  dirge  over  the  "  dead  which  die 
high-cast  imagination,  revelling  in  the  rich  in  tbe  Lord."  We  have  not  time  or  space 
abundance  and  the  copious  resources  of  a  to  analyse  in  detail  this  beautiful  exposi- 
tor tile  and  cultivated  mind,  and  casting  forth  tion  of  Dirine  truth,  applied  to  aparticu- 
wiih  a  lavish  and  careless  generosity  its  1st  and  solemn  event  ;  but  to  afford  oar 
multitudinous  wealth  of  illustration.  The  readers  some  idea  of  its  rare  and  peculiar 
great  charm,  indeed,  of  Mr  Ker  as  a  pulpit  merits,  we  lny  before  them  the  following 
orator  and  expositor,  is  a  delicious  trans-  extracts  from  "the  comfort  of  ibis  sor- 
parency  of  mind.  You  see  into  its  depths  row,"  in  which  they  will  readily  recognhe 
as  into  the  clear  waters  of  a  pellucid  foun-  the  capacity  of  original  illustration,  and 
tain,  and  every  now  and  then,  without  that  sudden  illumination,  which  a  single 
effort  or  strain,  there  bubbles  up  to  the  snr-  mental  flash  projects  over  the  entire  surface 
face  some  original  idea,  beautifully  set  in  of  his  subject. 

an  equally  original  cast  of  expression.     He  "The  vesture    of  time,  with   the  shifting 

is  one,  also,  of  the  most  single-minded  of  clouds  that  chequer  it,  shall  be  folded  up,  and 

men,  and  though  he  can  scarcely  the  everlasting  garment  of  light,  which  is 

■ Qp0  God  s  own  covering,  shall  be  assumed  by  all 

ills  swath,  but  <nt  then  flies  a  tropt,"  his  mints.     Toward  this  cod  there  is  aparpe- 
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tuat  tendency;  anil  these  Tar;  changes  of 
earth,  with  ill  deaths  and  dissolutions,  are 
the  necessary  preparative  for  its  introduction 
— thej  are  the  tumultuous  rushing  of  the 
river  of  life  onward  to  that  bosom  of  repose. 
Wero  all  ai  fined  and  permanent  now,  as  it 
is  mutable  and  decaying,  I  should  deplore  it 
as  the  extinction  of  my  highest  and  holiest 
hopes.  'Iloathoit;  I  would  not  live  alwav:' 
for  thla  life  would  be  the  rigid  immutabi  _„ 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  corruption  and  death. 
It  would  be  the  eternal  winter  of  the  frozen 


ice  the  following  rich  and  consoling 
r  of  the  faithfulness  of  Christ,  in  his 
'  i  the  soul*  of 


t       cnu, 
h.      l™ 


those  whom  he  loves. 

"  The  very  fact,  in  a  word,  of  a  disciple  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  old  age,  is  the  most  striking 
proof  wu  can  have  of  Christ's  faithfulness  to 

hole  church  would  prove  faith- 
The  maturing  godliness  of  the 
is  with  the  continuing  grace  of 
the  Saviour.  If  the  latter  were  to  cease,  the 
former  would  disappear.     The  flow 


n  the, 


~thc  f 


the  rising  tide  of  that  ocean  of 
bursting  with  its  hollow  mum 
icy  shores  of  ti 


the  i 


.late  bar 


s  that 


beyond  these  chafing  breakers, 
shouts  of  happy  brethren,  who  wait  to  wel- 
come us  to  freedom  and  life.  We  need  not 
fear  mutation  then,  and  startle  at  it,  though 
meanwhile  it  seems  to  absorb  all  that  is  pre- 
cious. Our  expectation  of  eternity  springs 
"    le  changes.    " 


„  the  in 


eable  kingdon 


u>  the  surface  is  cleared  of  the  p 


which  assures  the  voyager  that 


n  thlt 


There, 
s  the  c 


le  voyage  i 


,  that 


behold  the  movement  of  the  King's  advancing 
chariot,  the  sparkle  of  those  intelligent  eyes 
that  fill  its  wheels,  shining  through  what 
the;  think  planless  tumult ;  and  in  the  grat- 
ing of  the  door  of  sepulchres  to  receive  their 
dead,  I  shall  hear  his  vnice, " 
all  things  new."*— Pp.  21,23. 

Dr  M'Farlane's  sermon  is  totally  dif- 
ferent in  style  and  character,  but  is  scarcely 
leas  striking  and  effective  in  its  peculiar 
vein  of  exposition  and  illustration.  It  is 
mure  ornate  and  elaborate,  both  in  manner 
and  matter,  and  more  rhetorical  in  style; 
but  there  is  a  weighty  sehtentiousness  of 
diction  and  sentiment,  and  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  eloquence  in  many  passages, 
which  enrich  the  mind,  impress  the  heart, 
and  sink  into  the  memory.  After  an  able 
and  beautiful,  but,  perhaps,  too  highly 
wrought  exordium,  on  the  relative  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  youth  and  age, 
Dr  M'Farlane  divides  his  subject  into  the 
following  heads, — "An  aged  Christian  in- 
structs us  in  the  sincerity  of  his  profes- 
sion,"—"in  the  faithfulness  of  his  Master," 
—and,  thirdly,  "  in  the  triumphs  of  Divine 
grace."  There  is  a  vigorous  fertility  of 
analysis,  and  an  elaborate  power  of  exposi- 
tion, expended  upon  each  of  these  three 
divisions.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
powerful  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  in- 


corrupt* when  it  is  plucked  from  the  t 
and  the  loveliest  blossom  of  youthful  be>uLj 
fades  away  under  the  power  of  disease.  Even 
--  would  the  graces  of  the  Christian  languish 
d  die,  if  he  were  for  a  moment  dissevered 
..jm  Him  who  is  the  author  and  support  of 
bis  spiritual  life.  The  continuance  and  rich- 
ness of  a  such  a  life  in  him,  prove  tbe  love  of 
the  Master',  for  if  thoughtlessness  and  de- 

Eravities  could  drive  himaway,  away  he  must 
ave  been  long  before  this.  The  vanities  of 
youth,  and  the  woridlinoss  of  manhood,  have 
already  tested  his  love,  and  it  has  not  failed 
them  ;  and  surely  now,  when  we  heboid  him 
still  clinging  to  them,  in  the  evening  of  their 
days,  what  a  tale  does  it  not  tell  of  past  for- 
bearances— of  love  strong as  death—of  battle) 
long  and  severe  with  their  stubborn  froward 
hearts— of  incessant  efforts  to  keep  them  in 
the  path  of  life  ;  and  of  multiplied  schemes  to 
render  himself  all-attractive  to  their  view,  and 
his  salvation  more  foscinatiug  than  the  tinsel 
pageantry  of  the  world  I  6  we  know  not. 
and  never  can  know,  all  that  Christ  has  bad 
to  bear  with  before  a  Christian  reaches  old 
age — what  he  has  done  Tor  him,  and  whither 
he  has  pursued  him  to  lead  him  from  destruc- 
tion. He  has  accompanied  htm  in  all  his 
foolish  wanderings  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  not  go  completely  astray ; 
he  has  sympathised  with  him  in  the  numerous 
ills  to  which   the  flesh   has  been  hrir,  and 

S'ven  much  of  the  '  oil  of  joy,' and  many  of 
e  'garments  of  praise;'  betas  tracked  hi™ 
through  oceans  and  tempests,  through  lire 
and  flood,  to  shield  him  from  death  ;  he  has 
brought  light  to  him  in  the  hours  of  spiritual 
darkness— strength  in  spiritual  decay — hope 
in  despair,  and  joy  in  grief.  How  often,  oh 
how  often,  how  very  often,  has  their  long- 
Buffering  Lord  travelled  between  heaven  and 
earth,  between  bis  high  throne  and  his 
people's  hearts,  with  the  gifts  of  his  grace, 
and  the  blessings  of  his  covenant,  and  yet  he 
has  never  wearied,  never  fretted,  never  for- 
saltan  them  !"— P.  14. 

We  shall  transfer  to  our  columns  nest 
month,  the  biographical  portion  of  Dr 
M'Farlanc's  discourse. 

Edinburgh :  W.  7.  Kennedy. 
Tuts  Number  opens  with  an  article  on  Ox- 
ford Colleges  and  Education.    The  writer 
reviews  the  report  of  the  Royal  Comnua- 
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eitnt,  with  the  freedom  and  mm  of  one  who  rally  around- the  one  capital  imaeM  of 
foals  himself  at  horse  on  the  subject.  Hie  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible."  The  whole 
conclusions,  as  may  be  expected,  are  in  article  in  written  with  great  ability,  and 
(esrour  of  a  reform  of  university  discipline  ;  closes  with  a  high-wrought  and  reverential 
but  Bouoe  points,  to  01  the  most  interest-  tribute  to  the  transcendent  glories  and 
ing,  till,  testa  and  church  domination,  are  Having  efficacy  of  the  Divine  word.  Tba 
■ottakeaupwith  tbe  fulnessaud  earnestness  students  of  natural  history  are  treated  to 
which  we  expected.  References  to  col-  a  dissertation  on  tbe  diamond,  together 
legiate  constitutions,  to  acts  of  the  Heb-  with  a  description  of  (be  Most  remarkable 
demadal  Board,  to  tbe  doings  of  Proctors,  specimens  known  to  exist  in  crowns  and 
and  to  v annus  details  of  administration,—  sword-hilts,  in  national  collections,  and  in 
things  whioh  the  reader  is  presumed  to  the  cabinets  of  the  carious.  That  niar- 
feaow,  and  which  stamp  the  article  as  the  vellous  piece  of  power  and  pathos,  "  Uncle 
iririt  of  much  reading  and  refined  inlelli-  Tom's  Cabin,"  has  justice  done  it  by  a 
sjmo*, — will  be  best  appreciated  on  the  writer  who  makes  his  contribution  doubly 
sontb  aide  of  the  Tweed.  Tbe  moat  scientific  valuable  by  a  number  of  authentic  and 
article  is  a  history  of  the  chemical  die-  harrowing  Facts,  illustrative  of  the  slave 
eovories  of  tbe  celebrated  Lavoisier,  in  system  in  the  Southern  Slates.  Tbe  Num- 
which  the  writer,  among  other  eloquent  her  closes  with  tbe  "  Modern  Exodus,"— -a 
■ketches,  gives  an  account  of  tbe  demerits  digest  of  emigration  statistics,  and  a  dis- 
and  the  explosion  of  the  Phlogiston  theory,  eussion  of  important  questions  respecting 
which,  to.  a  comparatively  resent  period,  probable  results  to  the  resources. and  proa- 
bald  its  place  among  the  received  articles  of  parity  of  tie  mother- country.  On  this 
chemical  faith.  Recent  political  changes  point  the  writer  has  no  evil  forebodings, 
in  Tuscany  are  the  subject  of  the  third  and  justifies  his  hopeful  anticipations  both 
article.  It  breathes  a  generous  spirit  of  as  regards  home  and  the  colonies  by  rea- 
Uberality,  and  will  be  an  agreeable  remem-  sons  grounded  on  facts.  Indeed,  he  shows 
trance  to  those  who  have  sufficiently  dipt  that  iaduoetneatt  to  emigrate  bear  on  so 
into  files  of  Italian  newspapers,  and  into  many  classes,  that  we  almost  felt  a  call  to 
the  journals  ami  memoirs  of  men  end  move-  arise  and  go.  The.  feeling  perhaps  cooled 
nsnnts,  during  the  few  eventful  years  over  before  we  were  done,  but  not  from  any 
which  tbe  author's  retrospect  extends.  One  weakening  of  the  impression  we  bad  of  the 
of  the  ssoet  momentous  questions  in  tbe  merits  of  tbe  article,  which  is  distinguished 
snored  literature  of  the  day,  is  discussed  by  copious  information,  well  weighed  coun- 
sel a  renriew  of  recent  works  on  inspiration,  sels,  and  practical  good  sense. 

Various  theories  now  current  are  suaoea-  

sively.  investigated ;  and  a  judgment  pro-  .    pH,rT.-AI    TTkkskw    r».»»,,    with 

tSM  schools  of  free  thinking  m  cur  own  ^  „  ,  d      Reildi      Boob.    p 

«~ try.  «"  commented  on  w.th  just  m.         j  EobimVom. 
Henty.     The  general  principles  are  staled  .     ,       _        ,  _     , 

on.  wsneh  abjections  to  the  plenary  inspira-  ^™*» ;  *—*  *•*«  sad  Bo-.. 

tun  of  the  canon  may  be  met ;  and  pax-  No  study   has  been   more   disgraced  by 

tscnlar  attention  is  given  to  the  different  sciolism  aad  pedantry  than  that  of  Hebrew, 

phases  of  opinion  on  the  Continent,  more  But  tbe  days  of  Wilson,  Parkhurst,  Fry, 

especially   among  modern  German  theo-  Jones,  Walker,  Petit,  Newton,  Key  worth, 

logians,    some  of   whom    are  veering  to-  afiduhost.  of  others  like  them,  are  nn«r  over 

wards  those  views  nbieb  are  held  by  or-  andgone.  After  having  ransacked  more  than 

tiiedox   waters    in    this   country,    while  two  score  of  so-called  elementary  Hebrew 

others,  including  Tboluck  and  Nitzeeh,  are-  grammars,  and  found  them  to  be  deficient 

assuming'  a  polemic   attitude  in   support  and  useless,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and 

of  laaer  views,  which  roust  surprise  as  well .  thorough  confidence  that  we  recommend 

en  grave  the  friends  of  plenary  inspiration,  tbe  one  before  as.     We    pronounce    no 

Tliere    are    certain  questions   sometimes  thoughtless  eulogy,  when  we  declare  it  (be 

agitated  uear  home,  into  which  the  reviewer  best  that  haa  ensue  under  our  notice.     It 

does  not  enter,  but  the  moderation  of  his  dees  not  profess  to  be  a  full  system,  like 

ssntimanU  may  be  gathered  from  his  re-  Nordheimer's ;  but,  judging  it    -  "     ■  — ■ 

mark,  that  "it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  pretensions,  we  have  no  hesiu 

a  growing  purpose  to  treat  as  indifferent,  ing  that  it  has  no  rival.     The  writer  of  this 

the  psychological  niceties  of  the  question,  notice  read  the  larger  portion   of  it  in 

each  as  modes  and  Aegraes  of  inspiration,  maausarJpt,  and  strongly  reoommended  it 

ajad  taw  inspiration  of  the  woids,  whiuh  we  to  the  attention,  of  the  Messrs  -Bagater. 

imwsseJyssB,  Jam  meesneasM  than  one,  as  — so  well   known   for   their    useful    and 

-istii^-sbedfroa  that  of  the  thoughts  and,  beautiful   bibueei  publications.    The  e!e- 

._._    |  (gn^y  (osttroaeasy,  and  to-  gaat  print  and  appearance  of  this  neap 
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work   are   worthy    of   their    established  piaoticalintellect,  to  which  we  here  allude, 

reputation.    Mr  Wolf  Is  among  the  very  It  needed  both  of  these  men  to  produce  ■ 

lew  of  his  race  end  blood  who  possess  good  book  on  the  Christian  evidences, 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  It  is  with  peculiar  satis  fact  ion,  that  we 
of  their  fathers.  There  is  no  greater  discover  in  DrTregelles  the  logical  faculty 
fallacy  than  the  belief  that  '  because  a  going  directly  to  its  conclusions,  unencum- 
man  is  a  Jew  he  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  bered  by  the  rich  mass  of  materials  by 
good  He  blew  scholar.  But  Hr  Wolf  has  which  it  is  surrounded.  Ha  investigates  likit 
genuine  Hebrew  learning,  for  he  has  made  I.ardncr,  and  reasons  like  Paley.  It  may  be 
the  language  the  subject  of  study  and  re*  proper  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  this  trea- 
search.  Inaccuracy,  arrangement,  rim-  tiseisbutan  episodethrownoffintbe  midst 
plicity,  and  comprehensiveness,  his  Hebrew  of  an  undertaking  maeh  more  vast  in  its  ex- 
Grammar  outstrips  its  predecessors,  and  tent  and  importance.  To  his  chief  labours. 
will  bo  of  singular  utility  to  students  of  the  to  his  magnum  opus,  of  which  this  is  but  a 
sacred  tongue.  The  best  helps  have  been  parenthesis,  he  cannot  but  advert  in  the 
carefully  collated  by  Mr  Wolf,  such  as  the  treatise  before  us.  For  about  twenty  years 
books  of  the  Kimchis,  Moses,  and  David,  of  he  has  been  labouring,  more  or  less  directly, 
Ben  Zeeb,  the  famous  grammarian,  and  of  on  the  Greek  text  of  the  Christian  Scrip 
Uesenius  and  Nordheimer.  The  progres-  tures.  It  will  indicate  to  many  of  our 
kive  exercises  are  admirably  constructed,  readers  his  standing  and  his  services  as  a 
and  an  excellent  "Reading-book"  is  also  biblical  critic  to  mention,  that  ho  has  been 
appended.  There  are  some  points  of  eth-  the  personal  friend  and  fellow -labourer  of 
nology  and  general  philology  in  which  we  Lachmann  and  Teschendorf.  He  is  favour- 
disagree  with  the  author,  but  with  such  ably  known  as  the  translator  of  the  best 
few  and  trivial  exceptions,  we  cordially  English  version  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of 
commend  the  Grammar  to  all  who  take  an  Gesenius,  and  as  tbe  editor  of  the  Greek  of 
interest  in  Oriental  study — and  especially  tbe  Apocalypse  based  on  the  most  ancient 
to  such  as  are  preparing  to  enter  our  theo-  MSS.  He  has  written  other  treatises  fur- 
logical  seminaries.  tber  ont  of  the  line  of  his  chief  undertak- 

ing;  and  is  not  unknown,  even  in  connec- 

A  Lsotuaa  on  ikt  H.sion.c  Enron  of  ?'°.B  *%*£**£  aJnSSfifitEfS 

ft.   AornOBsme   and  Tunmauo*  of  Sfe^T^S^  *i«Stf  TJ^X! 

(A.  Boox.  of  ffe  Nsw  TxstimE»t.    By  °f  *"•*  L.tereture."   With itbe  two iprm- 

'  r  MSS.,  since  the  days  of  Gnesbach,  he  his 

London !  Btgeter  Sc  Bon.,  entered  into  literary  and  friendly  fellowship. 

Tins  is  a  masterly  treatise  on  a  depart-  and  has  been  toiling  for  many  years  in  order 

uicnt  of  the  Christian  evidences,  in  which  to  reach  St  he  great  end  of  their  labours— H 

every  Christian  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  perfect  an  edition  as  possible  of  the  Greek 

"  thoroughly  furnished."    The  motto  on  New  Testament,    He  has  collated. all  the 

the  tttle-page,  derived  from  Augustine,  is  more    important    accessible    unpublished 

fitted  to  set  forth  (he  nature  and  tbe  im>  MSS.   extant ;  and  has  furnished  in  the 

portance  of  that  kind  of  information  with  volume  before  us  an  affecting  account  of  tho 

which   tho  volume  is  intended  to  supply  way  in  which  he  was  prevented  from  making 

its  readers, — "That,  when  we  are  asked,  nseof  the  most  ancient  MS.ofallftheCodex 

whose  book  and  what  book  (the  Bible)  is,  Vaticanus)  which  is  kept  in  the  Vatican 

we  may  not  be  in  doubt  what  sort  of  answer  Library.    On  the  examination  of  this  MS. 

we  ought  to  give."    The  treatise  was  ori-  he  had  set  his  heart.    He  received  the  lata 

ginally  presented  in  tbe  form  of  a  lecture  Pope's  permission;  was  tantalised  with  tbe 

to  "  The  Plymouth  Young  Men's  Christian  sight  of  the  document ;  but  was  permitted 

Association."     The   argument   has   thus  to  make  no  use  of  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 

taken,  in  the  writer's  hands,  a  very  intelli-  copying  one  sentence;  and   after  having; 

gible  form,  most  happily  suited  for  popular  spent  live  months  in  Home,  with  the  one 

use.     The  details  of  such  a  discussion  are,  object  of  deriving  advantage   from   this 

from  the  nature  of  the  case,  almost  inter-  codex,  for  tbe  good  of  the  Christian  world, 

minable.    From  this  circumstance  the  ar-  had  to  leave  the  city  with  only  a  few  read- 

goment  is  such  as  to  demand  not  only  a  ings  adhering  to  his    memory, — enough, 

thorough  acquaintance  with  patristic  litera-  however,  to  show,  that  this  most  ancient  of 

tare,  but  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  practical  all   MSS,  bss  never  yet  been  accurately 

reasoning  faculty  on  the  part  of  the  man  collated,     With  the  same  great  object  in 

who  would  do  it  justice;   and  these  are  view,  he  has  expanded  a  vast  amount  of 

qualifications  much  more  frequently  found  toil  and  time  in  collating  MSS.  In  London, 

apart,  than  in  combination.     Nathanael  Cambridge,  Paris,  Basle,  Munich  Moden*, 

Lardner  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  Venice,  and    Hamburgh ;    the   result   of 

the  ponderous  learning,  and  Pale?  of  the  which,  we  trout  we  oh  all  ere  long  see  in. 
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hii  "  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  book,  and  be  most  satisfactorily  demon- 

.  ancient  authorities,  with  the  various  lead-  strata,  that  no  ancient  book  can  be  au- 
ings  of  alt  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  tbenticated  by  one  tithe,  of  the  evidence, 
versions,  and  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers,  whicli  can  be  cited  for  the  authorship  of 
together  with  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  the  New  Testament  books,  from  witnesses 
from  the  Codex  Atniatinns  of  the  sixth  in  the  ages  immediately  following  that  in 
century."  which  these  books  first  appeared.  Tbo 
We  refer  to  this  important  undertaking,  details  of  this  evidence  he  presents,  first,  as 
not  merely  because  an  able  labourer,  such  bearing  ou  the  Mow  Testament  at  a  col- 
as Dr  Tregelles,  spending  his  life  in  such  kctive  volume;  and  then  as  relating  to 
hidden  and  .harassing  toil,  for  an  object  in  Paul's  epistles,  to  the  gospels,  and  to  the 
which  the  whole  Christian  church  of  pre-  other  portions  of  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
•tent  and  coming  times  are  interested,  ought  The  argnment  is  cumulative ;  and  no  por- 
lo  be  known,  and  deserves  to  be  gratefully  tion  of  it  can  give  any  just  idea  of  the 
[■nconraged  by  every  man  who  baa  learned,  combined  and  aggregate  effect  of  the  whole. 
the  value  of  the  Bible.  The  admirable  Each  part  resembles  a  section  in  some 
statement  before  us,  relating  to  the  author-  compact  arch,  the  end  and  value  of  every 
ship  and  transmission  of  the  Christian  stone  of  which  can  be  fully  seen  only  in  its 
Scriptures,  has  sprung  ont  of  the  moss  of  healing  on  the  entire  structure.  How  any 
materials  brought  lo  band  for  the  construe-  man  of  sound  reason  can  receive  Cxsar's 
tion  of  the  more  important  monument  on  Commentaries  as  Cesar's,  or  Xenophon's 
which  the  author  has  been  mainly  occu-  Memorabilia  as  Xenophon's,  or  the  writings 
pied.  The  treatise  thus  originating  is  of  any  ancient  author  as  his  writings,  aud 
crowded  with  allusions  to,  and  with  quota-  talk  of  tbe  histories  given  by  the  four  evic- 
tions from,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  golleU  as  myths,  is  a  question  which  we 
Wa  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  can  answer  only  by  faying — "thenatuial 
modesty  of  the  following  foot-note  in  tbe  man  rereiveth  not  tbe  things  of  the  Spirit 
introduction ;  snd  we  are  well  aware  that  of  >'.  —  < ;  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  : 
those  who  may  have  spent  most  labcur  on  tu  itlirr  can  he  know  them,  for  the;  ure 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  will  be  best  pic-  6ylntually  discerned."  Dr  Tregelles  has 
pared  to  appreciate  not  only  the  moony,  given,  in  bis  admirable  little  volume,  mate- 
but  the  thorough  scholarship,  which  it  im-  ri. ■  ■-   enough  wherewith   to  explode    """ 

plies  t — "I  suppose,"  says  Dr  Tregtlles,  ■  -.  .1  . .         "■'  ■■■' 

■  that  no  objection  will  be  made  u>  tbe 

Utations  being  given  only  in  a  translated  , ,   D 

form.  I  can  assure  the  reader,  be  be  this  selection,  we  feel  disposed  to  say — Give 
friend  or  foe,  that  ever;  quotation  has  been  us  a  man  of  plain,  clear,  and  honest  under- 
taken from  the  original  source."  Else-  standing,  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
where,  respecting  the  writings  of  Origen,  these  testimonies;  let  him  be  any  one  of 
and  excluding  those  that  are  extant  only  in  those  thousands  of  men  of  sharp  andvigor- 
the  Latin  translation,  he  observes  : — "Wo  ous  practical  reason,  who  run  be  found 
can,  in  his  extant  Greek  writings  alone  (I  among  the  bettor  informed  but  yet  not 
speak  this  from  actual  knowledge  and  learned  members  of  our  churches;  and  wo 
examination)  find  cited  at  least  two-thirds  should  not  be  afraid  for  him,  In  any  con- 
of  the  New  Testament."  The  forthcoming  troversy  against  the  man  most  accomplish- 
Greek  Testament  of  Dr  Tregelles  will  em-  ed  in  mystic  theories,  and  myths,  and  all 
brace  the  results  of  a  full  examination  of  such  German  trash,  that  could  be  brought 
all  the  Greek  aud  Latin  fathers,  lo  tbe  time  to  oppose  him.  The  question  between 
-of  Eusebius,  inclusive  of  tbst  writer.  It  them  would  assume  Ibis  form  1  fev  i?  ft 
will  not  surprise  any  one  at  all  aware  of  aeries  of  quotations — numerous,  varied,  re- 
*he  nature  of  those  researches  which  he  peated  in  a  succession  of  Greek  and  Latin 
has  been  conducting,  with  a  view  to  a  writers,  all  earnestly  contemplating  tbe 
more  accurate  text,  that  he  should  have  New  Testament,  and  its  separate  books,  as 
been  led  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  records  of  the  most  serious  realities  ever 
authorship  and  transmission  of  the  sacred  presented  tomankind — quotations,  ttretch- 
iooks.  The  present  discussion  he  regards  ing  down  from  the  apostolic  era,  and  in- 
■s  a  mere  outline  of  purr  of  a  great  subject,  corporatingwith  themselves  the  entire  New 
the  whole  of  which  might  derive  illustration  Testament,  the  authors  of  tbese  quotations 
from  tbe  mass  of  materials  which  his  Bibli-  talcing  for  granted  at  realities  the  entire 
cal  studies,  connected  with  the  text,  have  system  of  sacred  facts  on  which  the  scheme 
brought  under  hi s  review.  of  sacred  doctrine  is  based:  can  you  set 
The  historical  evidences  bearing  on  the  aside  these  facts  as  mgtkit  We  reply,  you 
authorship  and  genuineness  of  the  New  cannot;  yon  dare  not;  except  on  a  prin- 
Testament,  Dr  Tregelles  treats  precise-  ciple  which  would  annihilate  every  vestige 
ly  as  he  would  the   claims  of  any  other  of  ancient  history, — even  those  portions  of 
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It  which  no  man  of  sane  mind  ever  dreamed  and  so  divine  oil  which  src  much  for  imtnor- 

of  questioning.  tal  well-being  confessedly  depends.     The 

We  cannot  extend  this  nolice  farther.  Sabbath  of  the  landsman,  with  its  medita- 

We  earnestly  commend  the  work  to  the  -tire  leisure,  and  its  hallowed  associations, 

perusal  of  our  readers.     They  will  And  the  and  its  fireside  devotion,  and  its  heavenly 

importance  of  the  discussion,  in  considering  excitement  in  the  gatherings  of  the  godly, 

what  is  involved  in  the  fact  and  in  the  re-  is  not  his  Sabbath.   No,  he  is.  faraway  front 

suits  of  the  genuineness   of  these  sacred  the  sanctuary  of  God,  battling  It,  perhaps, 

books.    Some  of  these   results   are   well  with  thetossingsof  the  tempest,  or  exposed, 

stated  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume.     The  Ifatleisure,  to  the  action  of  influences  which 

whole  Is  written  in  a  style  pleasing  and  render  suitable  Sabbath  exercises,  even  of  a 

■perspicuous,  and  is  enlivened  with  personal  private  or  personal  description,  all  bntimpon- 

lncidents,  and   illustrations   most   suitably  sible.  WesajriotitiBasintobesseaiDBn;feT 

stated  and  most  ingeniously  applied.     We  his  profession  is  in  itself  as  innocent  as  ally 

(Wily  add,  that  we  wait  with  earnest   ex-  other  secular  employment;  and  that  nations 

pactation   for  that  far  higher  bequest  to  dissevered   by  watery  boundaries  should 

the  friends  of  the  Bible,   by  which  our  havefree  access  to  each  other,  is,  for  stronger 

author,  wc  trust,  will  ere  long  rank,  himself  reasons  than  those  of  earth,  of  vital  import- 

among  those  whose   special  honour  and  anco.     But  we  do  say  it  is  a  sin  of  very 

reward  it  is,  to  be  benefactors  to  the  entire  special  magnitude,  for  those  who  poeketthe 

christian  republic.  gains  of  seamanship  or  resort  to  it  for  other 

ends,  civil  or  sacred,  to  overlook  or  spent; 

lightly  of  the  very  great  spiritual  sacrifices 
.'Taa  SaiLOfts  PrstbrBook  :    A  Manaal  to  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  exposed. 
of  Devotion  for  Sailors  at  Sea,  and  their  .  Southing,  we  know,  has  already  been 
PojniiU,  at  JTome.  done  for  tms  portion  of  our  common  bro- 
therhood, and  done,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  win 
Load™ :  John  snow.    mm.  good  results.    We  have  our  seamen's  cba- 
As  a  general  rule,  we  are  far  from  being  pels  in  considerable  numbers,  which  invite 
friendly  lo  forms  of  prayer,  either  with  or  their  attendance  when  in  port;  tracts  for 
without  the  sanction  of  a  church.    In  ordi-  their  use  have  been  composed  and  circn- 
nary  circumstances,  they  are  more  likely  lated;  private  benevolence  has  been  work- 
to  be  tnmed  into  an  apology  for  piety  than  ing  for  them  in  its  own  kind  and  considerate 
to  draw  it  out  warm  from  the  heart.    But  way  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  able  vo- 
thcre  are  cases  of  exception,  and  that  before  lame  of  the  Rev,  Dr  Harris  on  "  The  Moral 
us  seems  more  than  a  fair  one.   The  sailor,  Claims  of  Seamen"  has  given  impulse)  to 
It  will  at  once  be  admitted,  is  a  very  im-  the  landsman's  efforts  in  case*  not  a  few. 
portant  accessory  to  the  secular  prosperity  But  we  look  upon  the  volume  which  lies 
"  —  insular  country.     Rut  for  him  our  before    as    as    filling  a   place   which   re- 


commercial  intercourse  with  other  conn-  mained  empty,  and  doing  si 
tries,  and  our  consequent  accumulation  pose.  That  the  sailor  should  take  hi*  Bible 
of  wealth  from  without,  would  be  anni-  with  him  wherever  he  goes  in  ohvieus  M> 
dilated.  But  for  bin,  with  his  skill  and  his  all  who  lore  the  Bible;  bnt  a  guide  to  the 
enterprise,  and  his  love  of  adventure  and  proper  use  of  the  Bible,  when  deprived  of 
proverbial  daring,  not  a  few  of  our  factories  the  helps  of  home,  is  in  his  case  of  much 
would  be  shot  up,  and  thousands  upon  importance,  and  this  guide  Mr  IFGuvm" 
thousands  of  onr  ingenious  workmen  thrown  has  furnished  to  him  In  shape  and  siae 
into  idleness  and  destitution.  Nay,  mors,  which  make  it  easily  aaeessiWe.  Of  the 
tint  for  him  our  access  to  the  tribes  afar,  literary  merits  of  the  book  it  is  enough  to 
-for  higher  purposes  than  those  of  com-  say  that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  it* 
meroe,  would  of  necessity  be  suspended,  author's  pen ;  while,  iu  the  higher  depart- 
Withal,  he  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  ment,  its  rich  vein  of  evangelical  sentiment, 
4ang  been  numerous,  and  is  still  increasing;  skill  in  mental  Christianity,  and  appropriate 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  while  use  of  Scripture  reference,  are  admirably 


o  moral  pri-     of  less  than  two  hundred  13mo  pages,  be- 
altogether  peculiar  to     gins  with  an  "  Address  to  Owners,  Agents, 

ms  he  t-  r — '-     -1  ""' ' f  .,.„l.....  ,r._.,.   ...  .^. 


tranaily  recurring,  nil  that  is  soft  and  sweet      gious  Services  on  board  their  Snips."  Then 
and  tender  in  the  fellowship  of  domestic 

Rev.  Jh.  R.  MT,»vin,  Dundea— aMtoi*h  it  ia  vm 


rife,  while  dangers  unknown  to  others  may 
day  rise  ronasl  him,  hat  he  is  beyond 
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wo  have  specimens— or,  if  you  will,  forms 
— of  morning  and  evening  services  for  five 
successive  weeks,  with  a  short  sermon  for  the 
Sabbath  morning,  as  it  comes  round.  These 
are  followed  bj  "  Special  Services  for  par- 
ticular occasions,"  amounting  in  number 
to  fifteen,  and  embracing  all  tbe  varied  in- 
cidents, pleasing  or  painful,  through  which 
the  seaman  is  likely  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  his  floating  life.  In  short,  Mr  M'Gavin 
baa  furnished  to  our  seamen— judiciously 
selected,  skilfully  arranged,  and  tastefully 
composed — a  handbook  of  devotion,  in 
which  they  may  carry  out  with  them  to  dis- 
tant seas  or  climes  a  chart  and  a  compass 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  lead  them 
on  to  that  haven  where  rest  and  felicity  are 
unxningled  and  endless.  He  has  done  his 
part  wisely  and  well ;  and  it  remains  for 
others  to  do  theirs— for  owners  and  com- 
manders of  vessels,  nay,  for  Christians  in 
general  at  or  near  our  sea-port  towns,  to 
see  to  it  that  his  book  be  extensively  pos- 
sessed by  the  men  for  whom  it  was  written, 
and  with  whose  perils,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered, in  breasting  the  tempest  and  plough- 
ing the  deep,  so  many  of  our  bomefelt 
comforts  and  luxuries  are  so  intimately 
connected.  Let  them  read  the  authors 
"  Address"  referred  to  above ;  and  tbat  they 
may  be  induced  to  do  bo  we  transcribe  its 
concluding  paragraph:— 

"It  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate  the  be- 
nefits which  must  attend  the  habitual  per- 
formance of  religious  services  on  board  of  our 
merchant  ships.  Such  a  practice  would  serve 
at  once  to  consecrate  and  bless  a  profession 
which  has  loo  frequently  been  rendered  dis- 
reputable by  the  profanity  and  ungodlinessof 
its  crews;  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  attract 
towardsit  the  enterprise  of  educated  and  vir- 
tuous youth,  who  would  honourably  prosecute 
its  aims,  but  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by 
its  reputed  ; — ,;  -■ '-  ''  •'     ' 


Tub  Enqlibhmah's  Hbbsbw  and  Ciial- 

DEE   CoKCOBDAKCE   0/  the   OldTeST*-. 

mbht  ■-  Being  an  attempt  at  a  verbal  eon- 
section  between  the  Original  and  tke ' 
Knglish  Translations;  with  Indices,  a 
List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  Occur' 
rencaa,-ljc.    In  2  vols. 


nany  puii 


hmg 


cible.   Then 


atbegU 


rigbt  w 


iry  and  servie 

ufd  not  be  rf 


duty.nnd  beinvii 

of  the  Saviour,  ui 

mote  when  the  ancient  prediction  should 

realised,   'That  tbe- abundance  of  the 

should  be  converted  unto  Christ,'  becau* 

bore  everywhere  on  its  bosoi 

a  regeneratei 


ind  holy  n 


Tub  Enolis bush's  Greek  Comuobduicw. 
of  the  New  Testament  ;  Being  an  attempt 
at  a  verbal  connection  ienceen  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Texts  ;  including  a  Con- 
cordance to  the  proper  nantee,  viiili  Indices, 
Greek-English  and  English- Greek.  Se- 
cond Edition. 

London  :  Longmans. 

These  valuable  volumes  have  done  for  tbe  - 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  onr 
English  translation,  what  the  works  of 
Trom  and  Kircher  aimed  at  preference  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  and  tbe 
Septuagint  version.  Their  accuracy  and 
completeness  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
In  tbe  Hebrew  Concordance  we  have  in 
alphabetical  arrangement  all  the  appella- 
tives, Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  which  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament;  and  immediately  after 
each  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  follow  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  found,  with  tke 
quotations  in  the  language  of  the  Engbah 
version,  italics  being  used  to  mark  tbe 
words  which  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldeo  word.  We  have  also  appended  to 
the  main  body  of  the  work  several  nsefnl 
indices,  the  first  of  which  shows  under  each 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  the  variations  of 
the  English  translation.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  to  the  biblical  student,  whether  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  or  in 
investigating  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  any  remark.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  lexicon  on  tbe 
basis  of  our  translation,  giving  a  detailed 
view  of  the  sense  which  the  translators  at- 
tach to  every  word  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
noting  of  the  parts  of  speech— the  arrange- 
ment of  .verbs  under  tbe  several  conjuga- 
tions and  tenses  —z  tbe  rendering  of  tbe 
Hebrew  pronunciation  in  English  charac- 
ters— and  the  marking  of  the  accents — all 
this  must  give  useful  help  to  the  student  who 
seeks  to  master  Hebrew,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  course. 

Mr  Wigram,  the  proprietor  of  these 
Concordances,  gives  an  interesting  account 
in  both  prefaces  of  the  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive methods  which,  at  his  instance, 
were  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy ;  and 
so  far  as  indefatigable  exertion  and  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  arrangement,  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  scholarship,  can  se- 
cure it,  we  believe  it  to  have  been  attained 
at  great  cost  in  these  invaluable  works.* 
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Compared  with  them,  other  works  of  the 
tame,  data,  however  important,  are  very  in- 
accurate. The  collation  of  Buxtorf ' s  Con- 
Mrdance,  bj  Mr  Wigram,  or  those  who 
worked  at  bis  instance,  discovered  under 
the  letter  aleph,  no  fewer  than  1100  errata. 
11m  errors  and  omissions  in  "Marina  da 
Calaaio,"  edited  by  Romatne,  and  in  Taj- 
tor's  Concordance,  were  also  numerous. 
Even  fn  the  new  and  splendid  edition  of 
Buxtorf,  corrected  and  improved  by  Fiirst, 

discovered  in  the  course  of  its  first  eight 
pages.  In  regard  lo  accuracy,  we  believe 
the  "  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance" 
to  be  faultless ;  nor  is  it  open  to  the  objec- 
tion which  may  be  brought  against  the 
otherwise  valuable  Concordance  of  Taylor, 
that  its  lexicography  is  occasionally  tinged 
With  the  compilers  peculiar  views. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  first 
mentioned  of  die  works  at  tlie  head  of  this 
notice,  has  given  a  mighty  impetus  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  in  tbis  country;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  Ministers' 
Libraries  Scheme,  or  otherwise,  it  will  ere 
long;  bo  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  cannot  conclude  onr  imperfect  and 
hurried  notice  without  expressing  our 
sense  of  the  claims  which  Mr  Wigram  has 
on  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  learning, 
by  promoting  (he  publication  of  such  trea- 
sures as  these.  The  spirit  in  which  he  dis- 
claims the  honour  of  having  first  projected 
their  plan  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  he 
deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance for  having  so  nobly  consecrated  his 
wealth  to  the  production  of  implements  by 
which  the  labours  of  Iho  llible  student 
wilt  be  so  greatly  facilitated;  and  these 
books  will  endure,  a  fitting  monument  of 
his  sagacity,  bis  penetration,  and  his  large- 
hearted  and  generous  ilevotedncss  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  literature.  His  name,  as 
the  promoter  of  such  publications,  will  be 
"honourably  associated  with  the  names  of 
Bnrgh  and  Tregelles,  and  his  other  co  ad- 
jut  ors. 

Morisokianism  flEFtrren :  A  Stefan  of  At 
Rev.  James  Morisnn's  Exposition  of  the 
Sloth  Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Author  of  "A  De- 
fence of  Infant  Baptism." 
Puttier  I  Gardner. 

Mi'BisosiAsiSH  Still  Fabther  Refitted. 
fa  a  Stria  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  E.  Ken- 
nedy. Letters  I.  and  II.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  Morisonianisra  Refuted." 

W«  have  examined  these  productions  with 
wuiderablainterestandsnliafaciion.  When 
a  layman  (we  use  the  word  for  distinctness' 


sake,  though  not  quite  approvingly),  who 
is  at  all 'competent  for  the  task,  girds  on 
his  armour  for  a  conflict  with  error,  he  is 
rare  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  class  who 
are  apt  to  regard  with  Indifference  a  discus- 
sion conducted  by  ministers.  Mr  Gardner, 
whom,  though  he  do  not  avow  it,  we  believe 
to  be  the  author,  is  imbued  with  a  strong 
love  of  revealed  truth;  and  he  gives  him- 
self valoroutly,  and  not  unskilfully,  to  the 
defence  of  it  against  injurious  and  God- 
dishonouring  sophistry.  In  rending;  the  first 
publication,  we  felt  a  difficulty,  in  some 
cases,  in  distinctly  apprehending  (be  force 
of  the  author's  reasoning,  from  our  not 
having  read  the  book  to  which  it  is  a  reply ; 
and  we  could  have  wished  the  discussion  to 
have  beon  broken  op  into  sections,  with 
separate  headings.  But  perhaps  the  nalure 
of  the  performance,  whose  leading  posi- 
tions it  assails,  rendered  this  impracticable. 
Mr  Gardner's  vindication  of  the  Calvinist  ic 
interpretation  of  (be  apostle's  argument,  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Morison's  Atminian  or 
Pelagian  exegesis,  evinces  his  acquaintance 
with  the  controversy,  and  shows  the  value 
of  common  sense  and  sound  judgment— 
apart  from  all  parade  of  learning — in  get. 
ting  at  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  In  the 
two  letters,  Mr  G.  shows  very  clearly  how 
opposed  the  reasoning  of  Paul  in  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  to 
such  Morisoiiian  principles,  as  that  "  God's 
love  is  equal  to  all,  and  impartial  to  each.'' 
and  that  "  the  turning  point  of  man's 
salvation  is  something  in  himself." 


The  Christian  Firikiob  Lmm- (I.) 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pajson, 
D.D.,  Portland,  wi(h  Passages  from  his 
Select  Thouehte.  (2.)  A  Hnnd-Book  of 
Popery,  or  Text-Book  of  Mission's  fer 
the  Conversion  of  RomanUts.  By  Jas. 
Bkgo,  D.D.  (3.)  The  Provincial  Letters 
of  Blaise  Pascal.  A  new  Translation, 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Tiiowab  M-Cai«,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (4.) 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  their 
External  or  Historical  Divisions.  By 
Charles  Pettit  M'Ilvaine,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Ohio. 
Edinburgh :  Jolrattons  &  Hunter. 


_.„._ Fireside  Library."  Tire  fourt. — 

and  teeming  volumes  already  issued,  are, 
all  and  every  one,  of  standard  worth,  nwl 
the  price  at  which  tbeynre  procurable  ii 
un precedent  ly  small.  Three  of  them  are 
reprints.  The  "Memoir"  of  the  saintly 
Paysou  1*  one  of  the  best  contributions 
which   America  has  furnished  since  (he" 
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d  ays  of  Brainerd,  to  our  religious  biography, 
"  The  Provincial  Letters,"  a  work  of  the 
highest  genius,  and  a  clastic  in  its  kind,  is 
a  mine  of  thought  and  argument  in  the 
popish  controversy,  and  much  of  it  has 
been  reproduced  in  works  which  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  few  years.  Dr 
H'Crie'a  is  by  far  the  best  translation,  and 
his  notes  are  of  great  value.  Bishop 
M'llvaine's  "  Evidences,"  unsurpassed  as  a 
lucid  and  comprehensive  digest  of  the  sub- 
ject, ran  through  six  editions  in  twice  as 
many  years,  and  has  been  owned  of  God  in 
doing  extensive  good.  Br  Begg's  "  Hand- 
Book"  is  an  original  work— fait  and  ac- 
curate, racy,  pungent,  and  vigorous,  show- 
ing Dot  only  that  the  author  has  a  com- 
plete armonry  for  the  battle  against  Popery, 
but  that  he  thoroughly  knows,  and  from 
abundant  practice,  bow  to  handle  bis 
weapons  in  controversial  conflict.  We 
know  of  no  one  volume  so  well  tilted  to  be  a 
popular  text-book  for  the  guidance  of  those 
wlio  may  have  to  encounter  the  adherents 
of  Popery  In  personal  discussion. 

ExTBACTS    FBOll    TIIM    Ur.l'OKTS    OF    HEX 

AU  j  kbit's     Inspectors    of     Schools. 

l2mo.    l*p.  xx.  313, 

London  :  Longamis. 
A  stoee  of  valuable  in  format  ion,  previously 
bid  among-  the  stuff  of  Parliamentary  Blue 
Books,  is  here  collected  and  arranged  for 
use  under  the  following  heads:— Qualifi- 
cations of  Teacher;  Religions  Instruction; 
Discipline;  Industrial  Occupations;  Or- 
ganisation and  Monitorial  Teaching;  Ar- 


rangement and  Divisions  of  the  School; 
General  Teaching;  Infant  Schools;  Sun- 
day and  Evening  Schools ;  School  Build- 
ings and  Appurtenances;  Ragged  and 
Pauper  Schools.  The  observations  and 
suggestions  offered  may  not.  In  every  case, 
commend  themselves  to  all  practical  edu- 
cators. Sometimes,  indeed,  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  themselves  exhibit  a  shade 
of  variety  in  their  opinions.  But  the  result 
of  their  labours,  even  In  the  abbreviated 
form  in  which  it  is  here  presented,  will  not 
be  read  by  any  one  interested  in  public 
education,  without  his  finding  important 
directions  of  which'  he  will  at  once  approve 
as  worthy  of  adoption.  The  volume  bears 
to  be  "  intended  chiefly  for  the  nse  of  t)ie 
managers  and  teachers  of  such  elementary 
schools  as  are  not  receiving  Government 
aid ;"  and  we  account  it  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  that  teachers  excluded, 
by  conscientious  reasons  or  otherwise,  from 
participation  in  public  educational  endow- 
ments, should  have  it  in  their  power  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  improvements 
which  the  expensive  system,  miscalled  na- 
tional, may  have  served  to  develop  in  tho 
mode  of  conduct in g. education.  To  all  en- 
gaged professionally  in  school  work,  to 
Sabbath  teachers  who  aim  at  a  high  degree 
of  usefulness  in  their  labour  of  love,  and  to 
ministers  and  other  visitors  of  schools  who 
seek  to  make  their  visits  interesting  and 
profitable,  we  very  heartily  commend  the 
volume.  The  compiler  and  publishers  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the 
lucid  arrangement  and  cheap  form  of  this 
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Severe  persecution  against  the  Romish 
missionaries,  spread  over  some  parts  of 
the  nation  of  Cochin -Chi mi,  has  been 
signalised  by  the  public  execution  of  one  of 
them,  young  inyoars,  and  full  of  the  ardour 
of  his  work.  The  narrative  of  his  arrest 
and  execution  is  touching  ;  and  shows  the 
self-devotion  which  the  faith  of  even  that 
corrnpted  religion  can  inspire.  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  had  long  been  ptoscribed 
in  that  country ;  and  its  propagators  and 
professors  severely  persecuted.  Hut  still 
'  is  of  Rome  bod  found  their 

J;  and  by  various 
the  unsettled  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  nation,  contrived  to 
secrete  themselves  somewhere,  and  carry 
on  their  process  of  conversion.    The  king 


the  kingdom,  doubtless  with  tl 
procuring  assistance  in  establishing  his 
right  to  the  throne.  Ilia  brother,  mortified 
at  his  escape,  suspected  the  missionaries 
and  their  adherents  of  favouring  it ;  or  de- 
vised this  calumny  against  them  us  a  pretext 
for  rigorous  persecution.  Inlhe  beginning  of 
1851,  a  decree,  prohibitory  of  "  the  evil  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,"  was  issued  from  the  sent  of 
government,  to  all  the  district  and  municipal 
authorities  throughout  the  land,  warning 
them  to  arrest  arid  deliver  up;  every  ad- 
herent of  that  religion,  on  pain  of  aggra- 
vated punishment.  On  the  30th  of  March 
of  that  year,  a  decree,  in  the  king's  name, 
was  issued,  denouncing  this  European  re- 
ligion, rehearsing  previous  decrees  against 
it,  and  ordering  that,  in  conformity  with  an 
opinion  given  to  him  by  his  ministry,  en  a 
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petition  which  had  been  adVfcreased  to  hisa  the  form  of  a  flag  bearing  the  fallowing 

on  the  subject  of  his  privy  council,  "Euro-  word* — "  In  spite  of  die  prohibition  issueer 

peon  priests  should  be  east  into  the  sea  or  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  Mr  Augnatin 

rivers,  for  the  glory  of  the  true  religion  ;  (his  christian   name)  a  European   priest, 

and  annamite  (native  priest?),  together  with  Ten  lured  to  come  clandestinely  hither,  with 

their  disciples,  should  be  cut  in  two  through  intent  to  preach  and   seduce  the  people, 

the  waist,  and  cast  into  the  waves:  with  On  Iris  snest,  he  confessed  the  whole  charge 

the  exception  of  children  under  the  age  of  truly.     His   crime    is    patent.     Let   Mr 

reason,  and  those  who,  from  absence,  were  Auguitin  be  beheaded,   and  cast  into  at 

not  aware  of  any  priest  who  might  be  found  "  stream."    Encircled  with  soldiers,  Mr  8. 

harboured  in  their  house."     The  ltev.  Mr  advanced  with  an  erect  and  smiling  coun- 

Schrcfflcr,   who    has   suffered  death  under  teiiance,  holding  his  chain  elevated  in  hia 

this  decree,  at  the  age  of  29,  was  from  the  hand,  and  reeiting  fervent  prayers.     The 

diocese  of  Nancyin  France,  and  had  reached  majority  of  the  immense  crowd  admired 

the  country  in   1848.     He    had   received  htm;  but  some  reviled.    At  the  place  of 

the  charge  of  a  district  embracing  four  execution  he  knelt  in  prayer,  and  thrice 

parishes,  and  comprising  within  it  about  kissed  the  crucifix.    Then,  having  pot  off 

sixteen  thousand  Christians.  Having,  about  his  cloak,  and  folded  down  the  collar  of  his 

the  end  of  February,  resolved  to  proceed  to  shirt,  his  hands  were  pinioned,   and   on 

the  upper  parishes,  in  pursuance  of  his  ec-  bended  knees,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards 

elesiasucal  duties,  the  constables  of  the  rural  heaven,  he  bade  the  executioner  perform 

police,  having  charge  of  the  sequestered  his  business  promptly.   But  this  the  dkeet- 

distriet  through  which  he1  had  to  pass,  had  ing  officer  forbade  until  he  should  hear  the 

information   of   his    design,  and  waylaid  third  beat  of  the  cymbal.  When  the  signal 

and  seized  him.      His  attendants,  one  of  was  given,  it  was  not  till  the  third  stroke  of 

them   an  annamite  priest,  got  out  of  the.  the  sword  that  the  head  was  severed.     His 

hands  of  the  captors,  through  stratagem,  head  was  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

and   with    Mr    SchtsfSer's    full    consent,  and  his  body  buried.    The  letter  of  the 

who    was    himself   delivered   up    to    the  bishop,  from  which;  the  above  narrative  is 

-mandarins   on   the   2d   of  March.      After  abridged,  concludes  in  the  following  ctta- 

repeated  examinations,  in  presence  of  the  racterislic  terms: — "Pray,  gentlemen,  s~J 


great  mandarins  of  the  province,  sentence  dear  brethren,  pray  Jesus  and  Mary  to  giva 

of  death  was,  on  the  Gtb  of  March,  passed  ns  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  the  apostles,  the 

upon  him,  and  a  report  of  it  forwarded  to  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  confessors, 

the  king.    He  was  condemned  to  be  be-  and  the  courage  and  glory  of  the  martyrs.'' 

headed,  and  cast  into  the  waters,  as  a  warn-  

ing  to  the  people.     He  was  detained  m  Madagascar 
prison  to  the  1st  of  May.     Some  freedom 

was  allowed  him  of  walking  in  the  yard  and  Notwithstanding  the  reports  which  have 
conversing  with  the  soldiers ;  a  consolatory  been  current  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  who 
letter  from  his  bishop  came  into  bis  hands,  Is  the  cruel  oppressor  of  the  native  Chris- 
bi.it  no  friend  was  permitted  to  communi-  tlans,  she  still  lives  and  reigns.  But  she 
eate  with  him,  only  an  annamite  priest  was  is  desirous  of  resigning  her  government  in 
enabled  to  reach  him,  and  hear  his  coufes-  favour  of  her  son  and  heir,  the  excellent 
sion.  On  the  1  lth  of  April  the  royal  order  Prince  Bakatoaobeno;  though  this  object 
for  his  execution  arrived.  The  great  has  hitherto  failed  of  accomplishment, 
mandarin,  however,  instead  of  immediately  through  the  opposition  of  the  commander- 
carrying  it  into  effect,  took  him  from  the  in-chief.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the 
i'ailor's  apartments,  where  his  imprisonment  prince  is  making  rapid  progress  in  religion, 
lad  been  made  more  comfortable,  to  his  and  continues  to  favour  and  defend  his 
own  hotel,  where  he  allowed  him  much  free-  persecuted  countrymen  as  far  as  it  is  in  bis 
dom,  Often  conversed  with  him,  and  re-  power.  Owing  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
girded  him  with  much  kindness  and  re-  the  government,  opportunities  for  receiving 
gret.  Several  letters  came  into  his  hands,  communications  from  the  native  brethren 
but  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  on  the  island  seldom  occur.  The  following 
On  the  day  secretly  fixed  for  the  execution,  is  a  free  translation  of  some  parts  of  a 
the  superior  mandarin,  from  fear  of  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  some  of  them 
rescue,  got  large  military  preparations  made  to  Rafuravary,  of  whose  death  at  Mauritius 
of  soldiers,  elephants,  horses,  gnus,  &c.,  they  had  not  heard: — "  We  now  write  to 
under  some  fictitious  pretence.  About  mid-  tell  yon  of  our  state.  The  persecution  of 
day  he  issued  orders  to  have  Mr  Schseffler  the  people  of  God  has  been  more  severe 
brought  np,  and  the  solemn  procession  than  It  ever  was  before;  but  the  Lord 
marched  to  the  place  of  execution,  outside  Jesus  causes  his  children  to  multiply.  The 
the  city.  A  soldier  carried,  a  few  paces  in  houses  of  prayer  hare  been  destroyed. 
front  .of  the  prisoner,  a  small  placard  hi  The  confessors  were   put  into  irons,  sis* 
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.arisen  for  three  years;  after 
which  they  were  brought  out.  While  pass- 
ing through  the  multitude  on  their  way  to 
the  place  of  execution,  they  sung  a  hymn, 
expressive  of  their  confidence  in  the  Sa- 
viour in  whom  they  had  believed,  and  of 
holy  joy  in  the  prospect  of  goon  entering 
upon  the  rest  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 
Four  were  then  burnt  alive  ;  and  fourteen 
first  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  their 
bodies  removed  to  the  spot  where  their 
companions  had  been  burnt,  and  there 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Others  of  the 
Christians  have  been  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  and  have  suffered  the  infliction  of 
various  penalties.  We  Cell  upon  onr friends 
to  sympathise  with  ns  in  our  Borrows,  and 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  on  onr  behalf;  and  the 
peace  of  God  be  with  them,  and  with  all 
the  congregations  of  his  people."  These 
faithful  believers,  unawed  by  the  retrospect 
of  past  sufferings,  and  the  view  of  surround- 
ing perils,  remain  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  their  Divine  Lord  :  and  though  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  place  to  place,  or  to 
assemble  in  little  groups,  and  in  secret 
haunts,  in  order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
their  merciless  foes,  the  God  whom  they 
have  so  faithfully  served,  continues  to  be 
their  stay  and  refuge  j  and,  in  his  good 
providence,  enables  them  to  take  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  to  bold  occasional 
correspondence  even  with  distant  and  sym- 
pathising friends.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  a  letter  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
the  19th  of  November  1851,  addressed 
to  one  of  their  brethren  in  Mauritius: — 
"We  received  yonr  letter,  dated  on  the 
94th  of  October  1851,  informing  us  of 
the-  sympathies  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches,  and  of  all  onr  christian  friends, 
with  us  in  our  persecutions ;  for  which  we 
rejoice,  and  thank  God.  You  cannot  im- 
agine how  thankful  we  felt  to  God,  on  that 
day  when  we  received  yonr  letters  and 
packages  safe  (forty-two  books,  with  writ- 
ing-paper and  ink),  for  his  blessing  and 
great  mercy  in  enabling  yon  to  send  us  those 
things ;  for  we  are  thirsting  and  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  life :  and  blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  for  He  hath  opened  a  way  for 
us  to  correspond  with  one  another.  Beg 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Le  Brun  to  send  us  a 
large  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
Hymn-books.  But  remember  the  way  we 
have  adopted  to  send  them  to  the  capital. 
We  put  them  in  cases,  or  small  casks,  with 
eatables.  Adopt  the  same  way  in  sending 
them  to  ns.  Put  them  in  the  bottom  of 
cases  or  casks,  place  small  bars  of  iron 
across,  and  iill  up  the  case  with  bottles  or 
eatables.  We  would  remind  you  of  John 
xv.  16-20,  whenever  yon  intend  sending  us 
anything.  May  you  live  happy,  and  be 
Messed  of  God  t" 
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The  opportunities  of  eommuuioatinsf. 
with  this  remote  group  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence. The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  pen  of  a  missionary  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Mission,  in  one  of  these  islands, 
of  date  October  1850:— "We  have  now 
entered  on  the  3d  year  of  our  mission.  At 
first,  our  average  attendance  on  Sabbath 
was  leu;  now  the  number  is  about  eighty. 
We  meet  for  Divine  service  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  a.v.  At  ten  our  Sabbath 
school  meets :  my  wife  attending  to  .the 
females,  while  I  take  the  men  and  boys. 
The  attendance  is  in  all  about  forty.  At 
four  o'clock  p.m.  wc  again  assemble  for 
worship.  I  give  a  short  sermon  or  address, 
and  call  on  one  of  the  natives  to  give  a 
short  address  also.  There  are  three  natives 
whom  I  can  now  call  on,  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  to  address  their  countrymen. 
Their  addresses  are  very  simple,  pathetic, 
and  effective.  I  have  said  but  little  as  yet 
about  the  organisation  of  a  christian 
chnrch  in  this  dark  land.  It  is  time  now  to 
direct  their  thoughts  to  all  the  Redeemer's 
commands  and  ordinances.  But  it  is  not 
my  design,  either  speedily  or  hastily,  to 
dispense  the  sealing  ordinances  of  religion. 
I  must  know  far  more  about  native  char- 
acter ;  and  I  begin  to  feel  already,  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  native  piety.  Oar  efforts  at  schools  have 
not  been  encouraging;;  but  after  much 
patience,  we  have  made  a  few  readers,  and 
others  are  coming  on.  We  have  printed 
an  elementary  school-book;  and,  lately,  a 
catechism  of  christian  truth.  Many  of  the 
natives  have  thoroughly  abandoned  their 
superstitions.  Family  worship  is  regularly 
observed  in  many  houses.  And  a  few,  1 
trust,  are  not  far  front  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Our  infant  mission  has  encountered  a  de- 
gree of  hostility  from  various  sources;  but 
I  feel  thankful  to  God  that  we  have  not 
more  to  endure.  We  have  to  regret  that 
the  zeal  of  our  young  converts  agairfst  the 
heathenish  custom  they  have  renounced,  is 
often  indiscreet,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
It  is  hard  to  control  tbe  feelings  and  acta 
of  natives,  who  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
guided  by  momentary  impulse ;  but  their 
indiscretion  exposes  them  to  the  fierce  re- 
sentment of  their  blinded  countrymen. 
The  horrid  practice  of  strangling  goes  on 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. Mothers  are  often  strangled 
when  a  son  dies;  and,  in  many  instances, 
two  or  three  are  put  to  death  when  •  chief 
or  any  of  his  family  dies.  War  broke  out 
in  this  island  in  July  last,  and  continued 
for  two  months.  Hostilities  for  the  pre- 
sent are  suspended.  Three  men  were 
killed;  and,    I    think,   as   many   women 
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strangled.    One  of  the  billed  was  cooked     the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
and  eaten;   the  bodies  of  the  other  two     habitations  of  orocltj." 
ware  sated  by  their  own  party."    "  Truly, 
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Arbroath. — This  presbytery  met  at  Bre- 
chin on  the  8th  of  October — the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Millar,  moderator.  Two  committees 
were  appointed  to  take  superintendence 
during  the  season  of  the  students  of  theo- 
logy who  might  be  resident  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery — Messrs  Allan 
and  Murray  to  be  conveners  of  these  com. 
mlttees.  As  the  Synod,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, had  instructed  presbyteries  to  call  up 
and  review  the  regulations  by  which  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  congregations 
under  their  inspection  are  managed,  the 
presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
for  a  statement  of  these  regulations  from 
each  of  the  congregations,  and  report  on 
them  to  the  presbytery.  Mr  Alexander 
Miller,  probationer,  under  call  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Newbigging,  was  present ;  and 
having,  by  letter  to  the  clerk  of  presby- 
tery, intimated  his  acceptance  of  said  call, 
he  now  delivered  all  hi*  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  unanimously  sustained,  and 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place 
at  Newbigging,  on  the  36th  October— Mr 
John  P.  Millar  to  be  moderator,  Mr  Hus- 
ton to  preach,  the  Moderator  to  ordain  and 
give  the  charge,  and  Mr  Johnstone  to  ad- 
dress the  people — The  presbytery  met  ac- 
cordingly at  Newbigging  on  the  2Gtb,  when 
the  services  were  conducted  as  appointed- 
There  was  a  considerable  attendance  of 
ministers,  and  the  audience  was  numerous 
and  attentive.  Next  ordinary  meeting  of 
presbytery  at  Arbroath,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. 

Bonjf.— This  presbytery  met  at  Aberchir- 
der,  7th  September— the  Rev.  It.  Paterson, 
moderator.  The  committee  on  the  presby- 
tery clerk's  fee  gave  in  a  report,  recom- 
mending a  graduated  scale  of  assessment 
according  to  the  membership  of  each  con- 
gregation, which  recommendation  was  un- 
animously adopted.  Mr  Mailler,  of  Huntly, 
reported  that  his  congregation  had  now 
made  the  collection  in  which  they  were  in 
arrears  to  the  General  Synod  Fund;  and 
Mr  Munro,  of  Gardens  ton,  whose  congrega- 
tion was  also  deficient  in  the  same  matter, 
engaged  to  bring  the  subject  before  them, 
so  as  to  have  the  omission  supplied  as  soon  as 
possible.  Iter.  Robert  Paterson,  W.  Inglia, 
and    Messrs   J.   Manaon,   and  J.   Bartlet, 
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last  meeting  for  an  annual  meeting  for 
and  a  discourse  on  ministerial 
i  unanimously  approved  of,  A 
i  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
embody  along  with  it  several  other  sugges- 
tions made  this  day.  Mr  Mailler  reported 
that,  during  a  late  visit  to  the  station  in 
Cabrach,  a  petition  had  been  got  up  under 
his  direction,  and  signed  by  121  inhabitants 
of  that  district  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 


kindly  promised  to  entertain.  The  presby- 
tery commended  Mr  Mailier's  promptitude 

and  diligence,  and  resolved  to  join  in  the 
petition,  and  appointed  their  moderator 
and  clerk  to  append  their  sanction,  and 
transmit  it  to  Gordon  Castle.  Mr  Mailler 
ashed  advice  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  Keith,  employed  a*  a 
letter-carrier,  who  has  long  been  excluded 
from  fellowship  in  scaling  ordinances,  on 
account  of  his  occupation  in  the  delivery 
of  letters  on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  lately 
applied  for  a  review  of  his  case,  on  which 
the  session  were  divided  in  opinion.  The 
reference  was  agreed  to  be  considered  at 
next  meeting. — Oct  19.  This  presbytery 
again  met  at  Abercbirder — Rev.  R.  Pater- 
son, moderator.  The  clerk  reported  for  the 
committee  on  special  services  at  meetings 
of  presbytery,  that  they  recommend,  at  least, 
four  meetings  of  presbytcty  annually,  two  of 
these  meetings  to  be  held  at  Abercbirder  for 
ordinary  business,  to  be  opened  with  a 
short  essay  by  the  ministers  in  rotation  on 
ministerial  character  or  work,  not  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  twenty  minutes  in  reading; 
and  other  two  meetings  to  be  for  visitation 
of  congregations  in  rotation,  conversation 
with  their  sessions  on  the  state,  of  religion 
and  the  means  in  operation  for  its  promo- 
tion, and  public  addresses  to  the  congrega- 
tions, at  the  close  of  which  urgent  busioeM 
will  be  transacted.  An  annual  report  of 
the  Sabbath  school*  and  Bible  classes  in 
each  congregation  to  be  called  for,  and  a 
member  occasionally  appointed  to  visit, 
them.  Resolutions,  embodying  these  sug- 
gestions, were  adopted,  and  engrossed  in 
the]  minutes.  The  presbytery  then  took 
up  the  reference  from  Keith,  mentioned  in 
a  former  minute,  and,  after  deliberation, 
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reply  to  it — that  while     ing  the  chapel  erecting  for  the  congrega- 
'    "■  -  tion  of  Beaumont  Union,  intimating  that  a 

few  collections  had  been  made  on  their  be- 


yet  considering  that  the  present  applicant 
cannot  avoid  the  latter  without  losing  hie 
situation — that  his  doing  so  does  not  (since 
m  late  alteration  in  post-office  arrange, 
rnento^,  prevent  him  from  attending  publio 
worship,  they  think  that  the  proper  remedy 
for  this,  and  all  similar  case;,  is  the  reli- 
gions public's  procuring  from  the  (Jovern- 
nient  a  total  cessation  of  labour  in  the 
post-office  on  the  Lord's-day ;  and  that, 
taking  alt  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
as  stated  to  them,  into  consideration,  espe- 
cially that  the  applicant  is  now  said  to  be 
unfit  to  support  himself  and  family  by  any 
other  employment,  they  do  not  consider 
that  his  present  amount  of  Sabbath  service 
in  the  post-office  binds  the  session  to  con- 
tinue his  exclusion  from  sealing  ordinances, 
provided  his  moral  and  religious  character 
tie  otherwise  satisfactory  to  them.  A  peti- 
tion and  statement  of  tbe  congregation  of 
Ilunlly  to  the  Home  Committee  of  Synod 
was  read  and  recommended  to  that  com- 
mittee. A  circular  from  the  missionary  se- 
cretary, concerning  the  past  missionary  con- 
tributions of  the  congregations  of  this  pres- 
bytery, was  read,  some  of  the  apparent 
omissions  in  it  were  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  tbe  remainder  were  remitted  to 
the  mission  committee.  The  clerk  stated, 
that  the  petition  from  Cabrach  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  concerning  the 
uhapel  of  Anldtown  was  transmitted  as 
ordered.  Tie  also  read  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Mr  Robertson,  Tomnavin,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  matter  had  been 
referred  by  the  Duke  to  the  district  factor, 
from  whom  a  favourable  answer  was  ex- 


structed  tbe  congregation  there,  through 
their  elder,  to  intimate  at  next  meeting 
when  it  will  be  convenient  to  meet  with 
them.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Aberchir- 
der,  on  25th  January  1853. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 36th  Oct.  Messrs  D,  and  Basil  Inglix, 
were  certified  from  the  junior  Divinity 
Hall,  subjects  of  discourses  were  assigned 
to  them,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  superintend  their  studies  during  the  re- 
cess. The  presbytery  missionary  commit- 
tee for  the  year  was  also  appointed,  when 
the  communication  from  the  Mission  Board 
respecting  the  state  of  the  funds  was  com- 
mitted to  them,  with  instructions  to  take 
measures  for  promoting  still  further  the  zeal 
und  liberality  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  that  ai  a 
church  our  contributions  may  keep  pace  with 
the  wider  spheres  of  labour  on  which  we  are 
entering.     A  report  was  given  ' 


rendered 

in  the  outset  of  their  efforts  to  establish 
the  ordinances  of  religion  in  that  district, 
agreed  to  recommend  their  case  to  the 
christian  liberality  of  congregations  within 
and  beyond  tho  bounds  of  the  presbytery. 
Congregations  were  recommended  to  hold 
a  thanksgiving  service  for  the  late  abundant 
harvest.  Tbenextmce tingof  presbytery  wan 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  tbe  21st 
of  December,  and  to  be  held  principally  for 
tbe  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  locality ;  and  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  another  series  of  visits  to 
the  congregations.  The  Rev.  Mr  Inglis, 
moderator,  was  appointed  to  open  these 
deliberations,  by  giving  a  short  address  on 
the  desirableness  of  religious  revival,  and 
making  such  practical  suggestions  as  he 
may  think  useful  for  securing  that  important 
object. 

Edinburgh.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  2d  November.  Commissioners  laid 
upon  the  table  the  acceptance  of  the  call 
from  South  College  Street  congregation,  by 
Rev.  Mr  M'Ewan  of  Ayr.  The  presbytery 
agreed  that  the  induction  should  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  23d  instant— the  Rev.  Mr 
Semple,  of  Peebles,  to  preach,  and  tbe 
Rev.  Dr  Harper  to  give  the  charge  to  the- 
minister  and  congregation. 

Elgin.— Thil  prebytery  met  on  9th  No- 
vember. There  appeared  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  Burghead,  with  a 
petition  from  said  congregation,  praying 
for  a  moderation  in  a  call  on  an  early 
day.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  a 
moderation  to  take  place  on  Wednesday 
the  24lb  current— Mr  Simpson,  Forres,  to 
preach  and  preside. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  2d" 
Tuesday  of  Nov.,— the  Rev.  J.  S.  Taylor, 
moderator,  pro  (em.  Refore  the  calling  of 
the  ro1l,it  was  reported  to  the  presbytery  that, 
since  last  meeting,  and  on  23d  day  of  Oct., 
the  Rev.  Dr  Kidston  had  been  removed  by 
death,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  63d  year  of  bis  ministry;  and,  after 
prayer,  with  the  view  of  improving  thi* 
announcement,  Dr  Kidston's.  name  was 
taken  from  tbe  roll  of  presbytery.  Dr  Lind- 
say was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
half-year.  Messrs  Thomson,  M' Donald, 
Meiklejobn,  Fleming,  Potter,  Morison, 
M'Queen,  Walker,  students  under  trial* 
for  license,  delivered  the  greater  part  of 
their  trials ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  the 
remainder  of  their  trials  with  a  view  to 
license  at  next  meeting.  At  an  evening 
sederunt,  there  was  read  ft  report  from  tbe 
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missienary  committee  of  the  presbytery,  in  gation  of  Maybole,  tendered  al  Utt  meet- 
reference  to  the  letter  to  the  clerk,  from  ing,  was  now  received  by  the  presbytery 
the  secretary  of  the  Mission  Board  anent     with  sincere  regret,  at  parting  with  their 


e  of  the  mission  funds  ;  and  it  was      of  big 


regard  to  esteemed  brother,  but  not  with  disapproval 
and  it  was  of  big  baring  in  the  circumstances  taken 
agreed  to  take  up  this  report  at  next  meet-  this  step.  The  call  to  the  Rev.  David 
ing.  A  committee  appointed  to  meet  with  M'Ewau,  Ayr,  to  be  colleague  to  the  Rev. 
the  persons  worshipping  at  the  Stirling  Dr  French  of  College  Street  Church,  Edin- 
Square  station,  wbo  had  petitioned  to  be  burgh,  was  disposed  of.  Commissioners 
creeled  into  a  congregation,  reported  that  were  heard  from  the  competing  congrega- 
ting had  admitted  twenty-nine  persons  to  lions— from  Ayr,  appeared  Messrs  Martin 
fellowship.  It  was  agreed  that  these  per-  and  Dickie;  from. the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
bods  be  erected  into  a  congregation,  and  burgh,  the  Kev.  Dr  French,  and  Mr  J.  L. 
'  that  Sir  Edmonds  announce  this  decision  Aikman,— and  from  College  Street  con- 
to  the  petitioners.  gregation,  Messrs  Dick,  Thomson,  Dry*- 
Hamilton.— This  court  met  on  the  28th  dale,  Dickson,  and  Bremner.  After  hearing 
September — the  Rev.  A.  M'Leod,  mo-  parlies,  Mr  M'Ewan  was  called  upon  for 
derator.  In  reference  to  the  instructions  of  his  decision,  when  he  intimated  that  ha  ac- 
Synod  to  presbyteries,  that  "they  should  cepted  the  call.  The  presbytery  accordingly 
without  delay  call  for,  and  review,  the  dissolved  the  connection  between  him  and 
regulations  according  to  which  the  financial  Cathcart  Street  Congregation,  Ayr,  and 
concerns  of  the  congregations  under  their  appointed  intimation  to  be  made  in  terms 
charge  are  managed,"  appointed  the  dif-  of  this  deliverance  to  the  congregation. — 
ft  rent  sessions  to  report  on  this  matter,  November  3,  the  presbytery  met  at  Girvan, 
in  writing,  on  or  before  the  last  meeting  in  and  ordained  Mr  John  Stillie  to  the  office 
January. — This  presbytery  again  met,  on  of  the  ministry,  and  pastoral  charge  there.. 
SGthOctober — Rev.  A.  M'Leod,  moderator.  There  was  a  very  respectable  attendance 
Certificates  from  the  Professors  were  read,  of  members  of  presbytery — a  full  church  in 
stating  that  Mr  John  C.  Weir,  student  of  the  forenoon,— crowded  at  the  soiree',— 
the  fifth  year,  Mr  John  Mackie  of  the  fourth  and  a  very  numerous  and  most  atten tire 
year;  Messrs  William  Martin,  Robert  Ren-  audience  on  the  Sabbath  following,  when 
wick,  James  Wilson,  and  James  Muter  of  Mr  Stillie  was  introduced  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr 
the  third  year;  and  Mr  Robert  Johnston  M 'Far lane,  Glasgow. 
of  the  first  year,  had  attended  the  respec-  Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
tive  classes,  and  performed  the  different  9th  of  November— the  Key.  Robert  Car- 
exercises  prescribed  to  them.  Mr  Robert  dine,  moderator.  Mr  James  Frame  de- 
Johngton  received  a  transference  to  the  livered  three  discourses  as  parts  of  trial  for 
Glasgow  presbytery.  Mr  John  C.  Weir,  after  license,  which  were  unanimously  sustained, 
the  usual  prior  examinations,  had  various  A  petition  was  presented  from  the  vacant 
subjects  prescribed  to  him  as  trials  for  congregation  of  Longridge,  craving  a  mo- 
license.  The  other  students  bad  also  dis-  deration  for  tbe  choice  of  a  minister.  After 
courses  andexercises  assigned  to  them ;  and  the  usual  inquiries,  tbe  prayer  of  the  peti- 
it  was  agreed  that  their  examinations  on  tion  was  granted;  and  the  Rev.  James 
the  latter  should  be  conducted  by  the  whole  Dunlcp  was  appointed  to  preach  and  pre- 
pregbytery,  at  meetings  devoted  exclusively  side  in  tbe  moderation,  on  the  33d  of  No- 
lo that  work.  Mr  Struthers,  convener  of  vember.  A  number  of  the  congregations 
tbe  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  reported  that  they  had  collected  for  the 
Synod  committee  on  the  Scholarship  Synod  fund,  and  several  others,  that  they 
Scheme,  reported  that  it  be  recommended  would  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  All 
to  the  various  congregations  of  the  presby-  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  were  lot- 
tery to  aid  the  Synod's  committee,  by  sub-  quested  to  call  the  attention  of  their  re- 
sorption or  collection,  or  both  combined,  gpective  congregations,  ou  an  early  day,  to 


and  tbat  they  make  a  return  to  the  presby-  the  goodness  of  God  ir 

tery  a  month  before  the  meeting  of  Synod  harvest.    The  next  meeting  of  presbytery 

in  May   next.    The  presbytery   tendered  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 

thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  diligence,  7th  of  November. 

adopted  the  report,  and  recommended  ac-         LaacatMra. —  This    presbytery  met   ia 

cordingly.  Manchester,  9th  November— the  Rev.  Mr 

Kilmarnock.— Thispresbvtery.atitsmeet-  Graham,  moderator.    A  petition  was  read 

ing  on  November  lit,  heard  and  sustained  from  the  congregation  in  Ramsay,  Isle  of 

part  of   Mr   William   Taylor's  trials    for  Man,  praying  tbat  a  member  of  presbytery 

license,— the  remaining  part   is   expected  be  appointed  to  moderate  in  n  call  for  one 

to  ba  given  on  second  Tuesday  of  Decern-  to  be  chosen  as  pastor.    The  presbytery 

ber.    The  demission  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  M.  granted  the  moderation,  and  appointed  Mr 

Thomson's  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre-  Ingiis,  of  Kendal,  to  preside  en  Witriassj 
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day,  2*th  November.  A  communication  ftarvest.  The  presbytery  called  for  reports 
wea  read  from  Messrs  Marshall  atid  Soroer-  in  regard  to  the  collections  for  tbe  Synod 
ville,  in  name  of  the  Mission  Board,  and  in  fund,  when  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
accordance  with  its  Ruggestion,  and  the  made  by  the  congregations  generally.  The 
raleof  Synod,  the  ministers  of  Manchester  missionary  committee  of  tho  prrsbyteiy 
and  Blackburn,  with  their  elders,  were  ap-  presented  their  annual  report,  received 
painted  a  missionary  committee  for  the  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery,  and  were  re- 
present year,  Mr  Scott,  convener.  It  was  appointed.  The  committee  consists  of 
ascertained  that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  Messrs  Thomson,  Robertson,  and  Blair. 
tbe  congregations  in  the  bounds  had  made  ministers ;  and  Messrs  Darling,  Hilson.  and 
missionary  collections,  and  that  the  result  Dunn,  elders.  Read  a  letter  from  tbe  Rev. 
had  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Dr  Joseph  Scott,  anent  the  circumstances  in 
M'Kerrow  reported  that  he  visited  Kendal  which  be  is  placed  ;  and  after  some  conveiv- 
eongregalion  in  the  beginning  of  October,  gallon,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
and  held  a  meeting  with  Mr  lirglis  and  hie  verse  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  rc- 
people;  that  the  meeting  was  more-  en-  port  at  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery, 
couraging  than  could  have  been  expected,  The  presbytery  meets  at  Melrose,  on  Tues- 
bnt  the  town  was  declining  in  population,  day.  21st  December, 
and  the  congregation  decreasing  in  adhe-  Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  2d 
rents,  and  many  circumstances  appeared  to  November,  when  a  letter  from  Mr  Rome 
combine  in  opposition  to  the  United  Presby-  was  read,  stating  hig  acceptance  of  the 
terian  cause  in  that  place.  The  presbytery  call  from  Hull;  and  his  trials  for  ordination 
unanimously  expressed  sympathy  with  Mr  were  appointed  to  be  given  at  next  raeet- 
Inglis  —  their  readiness,  also,  to  render  ing  of  presbytery,  on  the  Tth  December. 
htm  and  his  people  every  assistance  in  their  On  a  petition  from  some  persons  in  Jarrow, 

Sower — ana  their   hope  that  he  may  be  foe  resuming  supply  of  ins  missionary  sla- 

Irected  for  his  own  best  interests  and  those  tion  formerly  occupied  tbere,  a  committee 

of  the  congregation.     Messrs  Shorthonse  wesappointedtomakemoreminuteiniuiiry, 

and  Hobos  being  certified  as  having  at-  reference  to  be  made  to  the  neighbouring 

tended  tbe  Hall,  the  one  as  a  student  of  sessions,  and  in  tbe  meantime  supply  of 

tbe  third,  the  other  of  tho  first  year,  sub-  preaching  to  be  given  by  ministers  in  the 

jeets  for  examination,  etc,  were  assigned  presbytery.    Mr  Thomas  Boyd,  student  of 

them  for  next  meeting.      A  petition  was  divinity  of  the  second  year,  bad  some  es- 

again  received  from    parties  in    Bolton,  erases  prescribed  to  him,  and  a  committee 

praying  that  this  presbytery  would  procure  was  appointed  to  examine  Mr  James  Ecr, 

for  them  the  services  of  a  missionary,  or  student  of  the  fourth  year.     In  pursuance 

otherwise  send  them   supply   of  sermon,  of  the  Synod's  instructions,  it  was  recom- 

The  presbytery  expressed  cordial  sympathy  mended  that  congregations  report  to  the 

with  the  people  represented  in  that  petition,  presbytery  the  regulations  by  which  they 

but  declined  giving  any  decision  on   its  manage  their  financial  affairs;  and  after 

£  raver  until  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  some  conversation  on  the  question  of  an 

eld  in-  Birkenhead  on  second  Tuesday  of  English  Synod,  the  full  discussion  of  it  was 

January  1853.  .  postponed  till  next  meeting. 

Melrose. — The  presbytery  of  Melrose  met  Perth.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  Oth 

on  the  12th  of  October.    Mr  Allison,  stu-  of  November — Dr  Newlauds,  moderator, 

dentof  divinity  of  the  third  year,  was  trans-  Mr   W.   Hutton,  student  in  divinity,   was 

ferred  to  the  presbytery  of  Bncban  ;  and  transferred  to  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow, 

Mr  Taylor  of  the  first  year,  was  transferred  Mr  Imrie,  who  has  completed  his  theologi. 

to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh.    Mr  Lnm-  cal  studies  at  tbe  Divinity  Hall,was  appoint- 

f  reported  the  arrangements  made  for  ed  trials  for  license.  The  presbytery  agreed 

supply  of  Mr  Williamson's  pulpit;  and  to  havean  annual  meetingforreligious  con- 

the   presbytery  made  such  additional  ar-  ference  and  devotional  exercises.    Messrs 

rangements  as  were  deemed  necessary,  in  Marshall,  Fettigrew,  and  Hay,  were  ap- 

consequence  of  Mr  Williamson's  inability,  pointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report 

as  yet,  to  resume  his  ministerial  labours,  on  tbe  points  referred  to  in  a  commorjica- 

CeTtificateswerereadrromlheProfeaeora,in  tion   from  the  Miasion   Board  respecting 

favour  of  Mr  Z.  Baillie,  student  of  the  third  the  state  of  our  missionary  contributions, 

year.    Mr  Baillie  was  appointed  to  deliver  to  be  given  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery 

st  dtseonrae  at  next  meeting,   and  also  to  on  Tuesday,  21st  December. 

give  an  account  of  the  lectures  daring1  the  

bnt  session ,of  the  Hall.    It  was  agreed  to  cai«  mobmuot*. 
reeommend    to    tha    sessions   within  the 

bounds,  to  oonsidei  tbe  propriety  of  setting  Peterhead.  —  Mr  Wm.  Drammond,  pro- 

■start  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  for  offering  bationer,  called  Sad  October — Mr  Hunter, 

*anl^vu^  W*»df*f  tJwlsteaJJUBeaat  Savoch  of  Doer,  presiding. 
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Dee. 


Holdout.- -Tim  Rev.  J.  R.  Scott,  Cree- 
towo,  called  13th  November — ihe  Ker.  A. 
Mncfirlane,  Lerwick,  presiding. 


Girmnt.— Mr  John  Stillic,  ordained  1st 
November — Mr  Dickie,  of  Cumnock;  Mr 
H'Padzsn,  of  Patna  ;  and  Mr  Symington, 
of  Kilmarnock,  officiating. 

Nticbigging,  Forfarthirt. — Mr  Alexander 
Millar,  ordained  S6(h  October—Mr  J.  P. 
Millar,  Carnoustie ;  Mr  Huston,  Brechin; 
-and  Mr  Johnston,  Letham,  officiating. 

tHDUCTtOK. 

Edinburgh,  College  Street.— The  Rev.  I). 
M'Ewan,  late  of  Ayr,  inducted  23d  Nov.— 
— Mr  Seinple  of  Peebles  and  Dr  Harper, 
officiating. 


BOMB  NISfilQSAlIT  : 

Gorbals.— The  Rev.  David  M'Rae,  late 
of  Oban,  was  set  apart  to  the  home  mis- 
sion station  at  Gorbals,  Glasgow,  on  21st 
October — Mr  Brown,  of  Wisbawtown  ;  Mr 
M'GilL,  Dr  Macfarlane,  and  Dr  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  officiating. 


Died,  at  Ibroxholm,  near  Glasgow,  on 
the  23d  October,  the  Rev.  William  Kidston, 
D.D.,  senior  minister  of  the  East  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Campbell  Street, 
Glasgow,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age,  and 
63d  of  his  ministry.  Dr  Kidston  was  the 
father  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
and  the  oldest  minister  in  Scotland. 

Died,  at  Leslie,  Fifeshire,  on  1st  Novem- 
ber, the  Rev.  John  Johnston,  minister  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  there,  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  ministry. 


SCHOLARSHIP  : 

The  examination  of  university  students 
competing  for  scholarships  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  commenced  simul- 
taneously in  the  four  university  cities  of 
Scotland,  on  Wednesday,  4th  November. 
The  papers  written  on  the  occasion  by  the 
different  students,  in  presence  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  scholarship  committee,  hav- 


ing afterwards  been  read  privately,  and 
their  several  merits  adjudged,  were  re- 
ported on  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, held  in  Greyfriars'  Session  House, 
Glasgow,  on  12th  November.  It  was  found 
that  fifty-eight  student*  had  engaged  in 
the  competition — twenty-one  at  Edinburgh, 
fourteen  at  Glasgow,  thirteen  at  Aberdeen, 
and  ten  at  St  Andrews.  The  numerical 
value  of  the  different  papers  having  been 
ascertained,  and  their  sum  cast  ua>  in  the 
case  of  each  competitor,  it  was  agreed  that 
scholarships  should  be  assigned  to  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  fifty-eight.  The  sealed  en- 
velopes revealing  their  several  names  were 
then  opened.  In  the  first  section,  the 
competitors  being  students  who  are  to 
attend  college  at  least  three  sessions  before 
applying  for  admission  to  the  Divinity 
Hall,  (en  scholarships  were  assigned.  In 
the  second  section,  including  students  one 
year  further  advanced,  the  number  of 
scholarships  assigned  was  nine.  In  the 
third  section,  a  year  still  further  advanced, 
the  number  assigned  was  seitn.  The 
nature  of  the  scholarship  scheme  does  not 
permit  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors;  but  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  state,  that  they  ore  furnished 
by  the  several  university  towns  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions: — 

lit  Sec.    Sd  Sec.      3d  3m. 
Edinburgh,    .1  4  2 

Glasgow,         .        *  2  1 

Aberdeen,      .13  2 

St  Andrews,   .1  0  2 

In  the  second  section,  six  of  the  success- 
ful students  had  previously  held  scholar- 
ships ;  in  the  third  section,  all  the  success- 
ful competitors  had  their  bursaries  con- 
tinued. We  sincerely  regret  to  find  that 
the  state  of  the  funds  did  not  admit  of  any 
increase  this  year  in  continued  scholar- 
ships. All  the  examinatort  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  the  progress 
manifest  in  the  essays  of  the  advanced 
competitors — proving  clearly  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  scholarship  scheme. 
We  expect  to  publish,  in  an  early  Number 
of  the  Magazine,  a  specimen  of  the  extern- 
poraneoas  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  the  department  of  English  Utera- 


sWonnjIg  JUtrospect. 

from  rxoBKNOK.  tnainder  of  It  He  restrains."  The  Grand 
The  eujoined  is  taken  from  the  "  Christian  Duke,  wbo  is  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied 
Times,"  the  writer  of  which  has  had  ac-  than  to  be  blamed,  as  a  silly  tool  in  the 
cess  to  evidence  which  is  not  yet  laid  be-  hands  of  Jesuits,  must  have  been  con- 
fore  the  public.  It  is  another  illustration  founded  at  the  interest  taken  by  the  Pro- 
of the  doctrine, "  that  God  makes  even  the  testant  world  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  and 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  while  the  re-  hia  wife,  of  whom  nothing  was  known  ex-. 
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ecpt  that  they  loved  the  Bible,  and  were  with  buman  suffering',  has  enlarged  the 
persecuted  for  reading  it.  It  is  ■  lesson,  regions  of  science,  and  has  won  trophies 
we  hope,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  Italy,  in  ever;  field,  of  civil,  social*  and  political 
both  as  a  warning  and  an  encouragement,  liberty.  A  proportion,  perhaps,  and  prob- 
It  in  confidently  expected,  that  the  Madlaia  ably  a  large  proportion,  of  these  persons 
will  shortly  be  liberated,  on  condition  of  are  unconverted,  but  the  remainder  are 
leaving  their  native  land.  exhibiting  all  the  well-known  features  of 
"Tbe  gentlemen  deputed  to  Florence  on  earnest  discipleship  wbich  those  who  arc 
behalf  of  tbe  Madiai  lave  returned — re  at-  familiar  with  the  curly  ages  of  Christianity 
fectu  in  one  sense,  but  in  another,  and  a  know  to  be  common  to  that  honoured  baud 
more  important  one,  having  succeeded  that,  by  au  instinctive  necessity,  is  doomed  , 
vory  much  beyond  expectation.  The  to  suffer.  The  ingenious  devices  to  which 
tirand  Duke  acted  upon  his  prerogative,  they  are  driven  in  order  to  follow  the 
and  refused  to  receive  either  tbe  depu-  yearnings  of  their  hearts  are  touching  bc- 
Mtion  itself,  or  tbe  memorial  of  which  yond  expression ;  a  tyrant's  hand  prohibits 
ihey  bad  charge;  but  we  are  glad  to  their  entering  a  place  of  public  worship, 
understand  that,  after  some  difficulty,  Lord  and  they  have  to  read  the  Bible  by  stealth ; 
linden  was  indulged  with  permission  for  in  order  to  multiply  copies  of  this  to  them 
an  interview  with  Rosa  Madiai,  au  event  the  greatest  of  treasures,  it  has  been  known 
which  took  place  under  circumstances  to  have  been  actually  copied  out  in  manu- 
of  touching  interest,  which  will  doubtless  script.  To  such  a  blighting  process  does 
be  given  to  the  public.  Even  the  irouhand  l'opery  reduce  her  votaries,  and  such  an- 
of  the  Tuscan  Government  was  unable  to  acbronisms  is  she  not  ashamed  to  perform ; 
TSstraintheexpressionof  popular  sympathy  — while,  as  no  fraternal  meetings  arc  at- 
at  Lucca,  when  Lord  Rouen's  mission  was  lowed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  a 
known  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a  crowd  cb-  cafe  two  Christians  have  been  known  to 
eorted  bis  carriage  to  the  prison  door,  meet,  and  at  the  humble  board,  under  cover 
Both  Rosa  Madiai  and  her  husband  are  of  their  ordinary  fare,  they  have  contrived 
kindly  treated,  and  although  she  has  been  to  spread  a  napkin,  and  thus,  by  twos 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  tbe  convict  and  threes,  they  celebrate  the  Supper  of 
tonsure,  we  are  informed  that  the  reports  the  Lord.  It  is  calculated  that  the  supply  of 
which  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  un-  Bibles  for  these  25,000  readers,  amounts  to 
wholesome  character  of  her  diet,  and  her  from  10,000  to  16,000;  audit  is  beyond  doubt 
being  exposed  to  unseemly  outcries  pro.  that  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  has  been 
ceeding  from  other  persons  in  confinement,  awakened  which  no  effort  or  coercion  will, 
together  with  that  of  her  working  in  by  any  means,  be  able  to  repress.  We  are 
chains,  are  unfounded.  Amongst  the  in-  given  to  understand  that  no  question  is  en- 
cidents  of  substantive  value  wbich  occur-  tertained  of  the  speedy  release  of  the 
red,  was  the  reception  by  the  deputation  Madiai— an  event,  therefore,  which  may 
of  an  address  from  the  Protestant  Christians  be  looked  for  with  but  little  fear  of  disap- 
in  Florence,  to  whom  this  mission  has  pointment.  The  impression  which  this 
given  an  importance  in  social  position  upon  movement  OD  the  part  of  (he  European 
which  it  is  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress,  nations  has  produced,  has  been  profound 
Hitherto  they  have  been  regarded  as  out-  and  unexpected.  In  the  Italian  States  a 
easts — in  fact,  proiaiii — and  such  is  the  new  complexion  has  been  imparted  in 
relentless  persecution  carried  outinTus-  Protestantism;— men  who  were  yesterday 
cany,  that  although,  in  the  providence  of  the  offscouring  of  the  earth  have  become 
God,  the  specific  case  of  the  Madiai  has  all  at  once  objects,  if  not  of  respect,  at 
been  prominently  brought  forward,  these  least  of  interest;  and  when  crowned  heads, 
honoured  victims  of  Papal  intolerance  are  and  statesmen,  and  nobles,  say  that  in  the 
but  a  type  of  a  considerable  clnss  which,  treatment  of  two  humble  servants  at  Lucca 
under  various  pretences,  and  in  various  Volterra  they  feel  an  interest  which  has  a 
localities,  are  at  the  present  moment  en-  reflex  actionupon  theruselves,thepartrsans 
during  bondage,  and  degradation,  and  phy-  of  Rome  must  pause  at  least,  before,  in 
(ical  suffering,  for  their  confession  of  the  the  broad  glare  of  European  light  pour- 
Gospel.  It  is  a  fact  which  this  most  auspi-  ing  a  flood  of  indignant  publicity  upon  their 
clous  mission  will  proclaim  to  civilised  En-  proceedings,  they  venture  to  proclaim 
rope,  that  there  are  about  25,000  subjects  themselves  the  unrelenting  enemies  of 
of  Tuscany,  we  believe  in  and  in  the  im-  mankind,  A  new  phase  of  national  in- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  who  tervention  has  been  exhibited  unheard  of 
are  diligently  reading  tbe  Bible  to  ascer-  before,  and  least  of  all  carried  into  execu- 
tain  what  '  this  way'  really  is,  which,  tion.  This  effort  is  without  a  precedent  in 
wherever  it  has  asserted  its  righteous  do-  the  history  of  the  world,  but  we  trust 
minion,  has  elevated  the  understanding,  that  it  will  not  be  without  a  parallel..  We 
has  been  forward  to  proclaim  sympathy  may  add,  for  the  sat!sraction  of  our  readers, 
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that  the  denouement  has  folly  proved  the  and  attentive  audience.     Tlio  tier.  Profes- 

wiidotn  of  those  who  deprecated  all  approach  sor  M'Michael  gave  a  brief  review  of  the 

to  the  Grand  Duke  through  the  medium  of  United  'Pre'sbyterian  Church,   in  its  two 

diplomatic  relations.     Such  a  course  would  brunches,     He   described   bo*  the  great 

probably   have  complicated  the  affair,   by  Bead  of  the  church  gave  each  of  them  its 

infusing  into  it  elements  of  delicacy  and  own  separate  mission ;   how  Truth  wared 

difficulty  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  upon  the  banners  of  the   Secession,  and 

its  success.    The  mission  was  undertaken  Freedom  upon  the  banners  of  the  Belief; 

in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  management  not,  indeed,  that  tbe  Secession  was  nn- 

was  confided  lo  gentlemen  who,  it  was  be-  mindful  of  Freedom,  or  the  Relief  nnmind- 

-  Keved,  would  act  in  that  fear.    We  may  fill  of  Truth,  bnt  that  eaoh  bad  its  own 

safely  leave  the  result  to  His  sovereign  special  commission ;  and  how  welt  these  two 

direction  without  solicitude,  glorious  symbols,  Truth  and  Freedom,  ware 

"Papers,  it  is  understood,  will  be  made  written    in    large  and  legible  character 

public  which  will  throw  augmented  light  Bpon  the  banners  of  the  United   Presby- 

npon  the  proceedings  of    the  deputation,  terian  Church.    The  Rev.  Dr  A.  Thomson, 

and  explain  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  Edinburgh,    spoke    on    "  The    Secession 

Meanwhile  the  country  is  indebted,  and  the  Church:  its  origin  and  principles  ;"  the  Rev. 

cause  of  European  liberty  is  indebted,  to  Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  on  "The  Relief 

Lord    Roden,  Lord    Caven,    and    Captain  Church  :    its  origin  and   principles  ;"  tbe 

Trotter,  for  their  generous  exertions.    We  Rev.  Dr  Anderson,  Glasgow,  spoke  on  the 

Cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  stat-  "influence     of    tbe  United    Presbyterian 

ing,  that  tbe  conduct  of  Sir  If,   Bulwer  Church;''  Professor  Eddie  spoke  on  "The 

■  '  "  ■"■ — 'n  terms  of  grateful  present  position  and  obligations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrcb."  Our  limits 
do  not  allow  us  to  characterise  the  speech™ 
and  tbe  speakers,  as  they  deserve.  The 
speeches  are  fully  reported  in  the  local 
newspapers ;  and  they  are  all  distinguished 
for  their  warm  and  generous  spirit  towards 

.__.„.__  L  ,.   .  the  illustrious  dead— their  lofty  assertion  of 

ten  her  centenary,  and  she  lias  been  engaged  principle— their  sympathy  with  hamanity 

m  commemorating  her  origin.  On  Sabbath,  in  its  struggles,  and  in  their  hopefkl  ns- 

the  Tth  of  November,  there  were  special  pirations  for  the  future.    Professor  Harper 

services  in  Gillespie  Chnrcb,  the  services  elosed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  by 

being  conducted   by  Drs   M'Michael   and  pronouncing  the  apostolic  benediction;  and 

Anderson.    On  Monday  evening  a  soiree  from  all  accounts,  the  services  were  of  an 

was  held  in  the  same   place,  which  was  usual  interest,  and  will  long  be  rememher- 

crowded  to  the  doors,  with  a  respectable  ed  by  a  delighted  audience. 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS— NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Thb  appointment  of  Professor  M'Dougall  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  "given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  question  of 
University  Tests.  It  is  well  known,  that  according  to  law,  Professors, 
Principals,  Regents,  etc.,  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  should  he  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  law  is  rigid  and  unbending.  It  enacts, 
"  That,  before  or  at  their  admissions,  they  do,  and  shall  acknowledge  and 
profess,  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  that  they  will  practise  and  conform  themselves  to 
die  worship  presently  in  use  in  the  church,  and  submit  themselves  to  tbe 
government  and  discipline  thereof;  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same;  and  that  before  the 
respective  presbyteries  of  their  bounds."  Such  is  the  law,  and  though,  in 
its  present  form,  it  dates  as  far  back  as  1707,  it  has  been  in  disuse  for  about 
a  century  here  in  Edinburgh.  Sach  is  the  law,  and  with  respect  to  the 
chair  in  question,  it  has  never  been  complied  with  by  any  one  of  its  occu- 
pants. Principal  Lee,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Central  Assembly,  specially 
oonrened  for  this  business,  declared  the  MMtriutbls  fact,  that  the  wsfctjerip 
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feton  had  -never  been  made  by  a  single  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Metropolitan  University.  Such  is  the  law,  and  though  it  was  originally 
passed  to  exclude  Episcopalians,  on  account  of  their  supposed  Jacohitioal. 
and  disloyal  sentiments,  the  practical  effect  has  been,  that  with  one  excep- 
tion or  two,  the  Episcopalians  are  the  only  Dissenters  who  have  occupied 
these  chairs.  We  hare  Episcopalian  Professors  in  Edinburgh  who  have  never 
subscribed  these  tests.  And  we  have  Episcopalian  Professors  in  Glasgow, 
St  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  who  have  subscribed  these  tests,  and  who  have 
thus  entered  upon  their  academical  career,  by  signiag  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  Such  is  the  law;  and  while  it  was 
not  applied  to  Professors  Brown  and  Wilson,  the  previous  occupants  of  this 
Chair,  though  the  former  was  a  Unitarian,,  and  the  latter  an  Episcopalian, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it  upon  Professor  M'Dougall.  And  whence 
aU  this  outcry  T  Is  Mr  M'Dougall  an  Episcopalian,  a  Unitarian,  or  an 
Anythingariant  Is  he  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  is  his  moral  character 
suspicious  ?  No !  The  head  and  front  of  his  offending  is  this — that  he  is  a 
Free  Churchman,  and  as  such  a  practical  Dissenter,  though  an  advocate  of 
the  creed,  government,  and  theory  of  the  national  Establishment.  A  special 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  was  convened,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  horror  and  consternation  of  some  reverend  gentlemen  who  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.  All  sorts  of  gloomy  prophecies  were  poured  forth.  The 
Established  Church  was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin;  her  mighty  pillars  wonld 
soon  crumble  into  dust ;  Ichabod  would  be  written  upon  all  her  walls ; 
philosophy  would  be  polluted  at  its  source ;  and  the  young  students  would 
certainly  become  infidels  ;  and  we  suppose  the  world  would  speedily  come 
to  an  end,  all  if  a  Free  Churchman  of  an  orthodox  creed,  and  of  unexcep- 
tionable conduct,  were  permitted  to  teach  moral  philosophy  in  one  of  onr 
national  universities !  And  in  a  kind  of  hysterical  paroxysm,  the  students 
in  connection  with  the  Establishment  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  prelec- 
tions from  this  chair,  during  the  present  session.  Mr  Stevenson,  of  St 
George's,  Edinburgh,  made  himself  foolishly  conspicuous  during  this  discus- 
sion ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  of  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  a  western  University,  whose  class  he  attended  along  with  ourselves. 
This  Professor  signed  the  usual  tests,  and  was,  moreover,  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church ;  bat,  we  ask  Mr  Stevenson,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  lay  his  band  upon  bis  heart,  and  to  ask  himself  the  question — ■ 
Were  these  any  securities  for  the  soundness  of  his  faith  —  any  guaran- 
tees for  the  character  of  his  teaching?  Wretched  simpletons  must  such 
persons  be,  and  miserably  oblivious  of  all  they  have  seen  or  heard,  if 
they  are  really  in  earnest,  and  actually  believe,  that  a  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senter cannot  teach  moral  philosophy,  without  sowing  around  him  the 
seeds  of  infidelity  and  eternal  death.  But  these  men  cannot  be  sincere. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  their  understanding  to  suppose  that  they  have 
faith  in  ^the  nonsense  which  they  enunciate.  They  want  to  place  our 
national  universities  at  the  feet  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  mere 
impracticable  such  an  attempt  appears,  the  more  insolent  and  overbearing 
become  their  pretensions.  An  Established  Church  claiming  the  monopoly 
of  the  professorial  chairs,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the 
people  have  deserted  her,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impertinent.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Synod  Hall,  immediately  after  the 
commission  had  uttered  its  childish  and  querulous  threats ;  the  speakers 
were  men  of  mark  and  intelligence,  and  the  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
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dresses,  were  manly  anil  vigorous.  The  dissolution  of  this  ecclesiastical 
monopoly  is  now  merely  a  question  of  time.  Tbe  present  government  may 
take  this  honour  to  themselves,  or  tbey  may  leave  it  to  their  successors.  TVe 
can  afford  to  wait  a  session  or  two,  for  we  know  that  this  system  of  organised 
hypocrisy  is  doomed,  and  that  nothing  can  save  it  from  a  speedy  destruction. 
"Hie  universities  belong  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
■we  must  get  the  best  men  to  occupy  their  chairs,  irrespective  of  denomina- 
tional distinctions. 

We  wish  we  could  write  as  favourably  on  the  progress  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Scotland.  Voluntary  dissenters  cannot  agree  among  themselves  n* 
to  what  should  bo  done ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  education  of  the 
young  is  fast  getting  out  of  their  hands.  Government  grants  from  the  com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  arc  increasing  every  year.  Sectarian  schools 
are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  the  children  of  our  members  are  receiving 
their  education  in  them,  while  the  more  active  and  intelligent  of  their  nom- 
ber  are  pensioned  as  pupil  teachers.  But  we  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  for  we 
can  agree  about  nothing.  Next  year  a  new  arrangement  will  requiro  lo  lie 
made,  with  regard  to  the  parochial  teachers.  Their  salaries  will  then  lie 
fixed,  probably  for  twenty-five  years.  As  that  portion  of  their  income  which 
is  derived  from  land  has  been  reduced,  say  one-thin],  from  tbe  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  it.  The  heritors  will,  no 
doubt,  resist  the  attempt,  should  it  be  made,  to  make  up  this  deficiency  from 
the  land,  and  probably  it  will  be  paid  from  the  national  exchequer.  We 
should  oppose  this  with  all  the  energy  in  our  power,  unless  these  schools  be 
placed  upon  a  better  footing,  and  be  emancipated  from  their  sectarian  dis- 
abilities. We  arc  solicitous  that  teachers  should  have  a  larger  remunera- 
tion than  the  greater  part  of  them  possess  ;  but  we  are  equally  anxious  tliai 
no  fresh  burden  should  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  community  to  sup- 
port schools,  which  are  confined  to  one  sect  of  religionists.  And  yet,  if 
Scotland  does  not  act  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  this  will  assuredly  be 
done.  The  business  of  Scotland  is  disposed  of  very  quietly  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  in  time,  we  may  lenrn  some  day  that 
the  measure  has  passed,  and  that  all  our  efforts  are  vain.  Indeed,  wc  almost 
expect  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  And  it  will  certainly  take  place, 
unless  the  Free  Church  and  ourselves  enter  upon  some  combined  plan  of 
action.  The  Established  Church  interest  will  prove  more  than  a  match  for 
either  of  us  fighting  single-handed ;  but  if  our  forces  bo  united,  we  have  in- 
fluence enough  to  neutralise  their  exertions. 
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